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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL  REPOHT. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits  to  the  Legis- 
lature its  sixtieth  annual  report. 

The  law  creating  the  State  Board  of  Education  imposes  the 
duty  of  returning  annually  to  the  Legislature  a  detailed  report 
of  its  work,  together  with  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  progress  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 

Duties  of  the  Board. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  defined  by  the 
public  statutes.  These  duties  relate  to  all  that  which  consti- 
tutes our  school  system  a  State  system.  The  Board  is  there- 
fore required  to  organize  and  direct  the  work  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  and  to  see  that  the  compulsory  school  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  fully  observed  by  the  various  munici- 
palities. It  is  its  duty  to  establish  and  conduct  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, to  assign  the  State  scholarships,  to  approve  the  admission 
of  pupils  into  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  and  to 
supervise  their  instruction.  Directed  by  a  knowledge  derived 
from  the  returns  made  under  its  supervision  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  efficiency  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the 
State,  the  Board  is  expected  to  make  such  recommendations 
for  improvement  as  its  judgment  may  suggest. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  important 
duties  assigned  to  the  Board  have  been  performed  during  the 
last  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  its 
secretary  and  agents. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 
It  appears  from  the  school  returns  of  1895-96  that  there 
were  in  the   State    9,153    public    schools,  taught   by   12,275 
teachers.     Of  this  number,  4,540  have  received  some  training 
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in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  3,903  have  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  normal  instruction. 

These  returns  show  that  less  than  one  third  of  our  public 
school  teachers  have  received  professional  instruction  under 
State  direction,  and  that  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
number  have  completed  a  course  of  professional  study  and  have 
received  the  official  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

As  the  schools  of  a  country  are  inevitably  what  the  teachers 
make  them  to  be,  reason,  experience  and  even  public  sentiment 
seem  now  in  favor  of  limiting  their  selection  and  employment 
to  those  who  by  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  are  specially 
prepared  for  their  work. 

The  State  will  soon  be  provided  with  normal  schools  thor- 
oughly organized,  sufficient  in  number  and  conveniently  located 
for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  required  for  the  public  schools. 

The  recent  establishment  of  four  new  State  normal  schools  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  is  a  sure  indication  that  the 
people  are  now  generally  in  favor  of  employing  as  teachers 
only  those  who  have  had  a  professional  education. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  prominent  educators  the  time  has 
come  when  school  boards  should  be  required  to  employ  no 
other  persons  as  instructors  of  their  public  schools  than  gradu- 
ates of  normal  schools  or  those  who  have  had  an  equivalent 
preparation  for  teaching.  If  necessary,  the  small  towns  should 
receive  special  aid  from  the  State  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  this  requirement. 

Normal  Schools. 

Massachusetts  has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  normal 
schools  in  the  country.  At  first  there  was  strong  and  persistent 
opposition  to  these  schools,  for  the  people  were  conservative, 
and  opposed  to  any  innovations  upon  the  methods  long  prac- 
tised in  their  time-honored  institutions. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  the  ends  proposed  for  public 
instruction  can  be  best  attained  under  the  management  of  those 
who  have  that  special  skill  and  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  professional  study  and  experience. 

The  superior  results  produced  in  the  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trained  teachers  have  removed  all  opposition  to  their 
employment. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year  1897  the  State  will  have  ten  normal 
schools  ready  for  its  use.  Four  of  these  have  been  established 
by  the  Board,  in  accordance  with  resolves  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1895.  All  the  normal  schools  of  the  State,  when 
existing  contracts  are  executed,  will  be  provided  with  new 
buildings  constructed  after  the  most  approved  plans  and  fur- 
nished with  the  most  modern  means  of  teaching  and  study. 

In  connection  with  the  normal  schools  practice  schools  will 
be  maintained,  in  which  the  normal  students  may  acquire  an 
experience  in  school  keeping  even  before  they  enter  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  normal  schools  should  be  filled  with 
students.  The  number  may  be  increased  at  once,  by  giving 
assurances  that  professional  training  will,  in  the  future,  be  a 
requisite  for  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Board  is  made  responsible  for  the  general  management 
of  the  normal  schools.  This  imposes  upon  it  many  and  impor- 
tant duties,  among  which  are  included  the  care  of  school  build- 
ings, the  general  oversight  of  boarding  halls,  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  schools  and  of  candidates 
for  graduation,  and,  lastly,  that  constant  supervision  necessary 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  needs  and  of  the  best  means  of  supply- 
ing them.  These  duties  are  so  many  and  of  such  a  character 
that  it  seems  necessary  that  a  special  agent,  well  instructed  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  and  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  should 
be  appointed  to  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  normal  schools. 
This  agent  would  be  a  medium  between  the  secretary  and  the 
schools,  and  would  furnish  him  with  that  assistance  which  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  his  large  and  responsible  duties 
relating  to  the  normal  schools  requires. 

For  information  as  to  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the 
several  normal  schools,  reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  the 
boards  of  visitors  of  these  schools. 

New  Normal  Schools. 
None  of  the  structures  for  the  four  new  normal  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  1895,  nor  that  under  construction  at  Salem, 
are  yet  fully  completed,  although  two  of  them  are  now  in  use. 
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The  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  grading  the  grounds  and  furnishing  and  fitting  for  occupancy 
the  new  buildings  is  being  judiciously  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  appropriated.  It  was  hoped  at  one  time 
that  the  new  buildings  at  North  Adams,  Fitchburg  and  Salem 
would  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  in  September,  but  the  work  on  them  was  unavoid- 
ably delayed.  Both  the  Salem  and  the  Fitchburg  schools  are 
novv  in  their  new  buildings,  having  taken  possession  of  them 
on  the  same  day,  Wednesday,  December  2.  The  North  Adams 
school  will  open  in  February.  The  buildings  at  Hyannis  and 
Lowell  are  expected  to  be  finished  in  season  for  occupancy  in 
September,  1897. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Murdock,  who  has  had  twelve  years  of  practi- 
cal experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal 
School,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  North  Adams 
school,  and  is  now  aiding  the  visitors  of  that  school  in  the  work 
of  equipping  the  building  for  school  purposes  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  assistant  teachers. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 

Section  9,  chapter  41  of  the  Public  Statutes,  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Board  of  one  or  more  agents,  and  also 
defines  their  duties.  While  the  agents  have  no  direct  authority 
over  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  their  services  are 
highly  useful,  and  are  received  with  great  favor  by  the  teachers 
and  the  school  authorities  of  the  State.  The  plan  of  their  work 
is  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  condition  of  school  buildings,  of  ex- 
amining the  school  records  for  an  account  of  school  attendance, 
and  of  obtainino;  information  concerning  the  course  of  studies 
taught,  the  condition  of  the  text-books  and  supplies  which  the 
towns  are  required  to  furnish  their  school  children  free  from 
individual  expense,  and  the  efliciency  of  the  schools  themselves. 

After  such  observations  have  been  made  the  agents  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  com- 
mittees to  give  advice  and  offer  suggestions. 

The  agents,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board,  conduct  teachers'  institutes  and  other  meetings  of 
teachers  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  as  to  the 
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best  means  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  instruction.  They 
have  also  rendered  important  service  to  the  State  by  aiding  and 
encourao-ino;  the  smaller  towns  to  form  themselves  into  districts 
for  the  employment  of  union  school  superintendents. 

The  Board  desires  to  commend  the  agents  for  the  faithful  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  important 
duties  of  their  office.  For  a  detailed  account  of  their  work, 
reference  is  made  to  their  several  reports. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Board  has  received  the  resig- 
nation of  George  A.  Walton,  one  of  its  most  valued  agents,  to 
take  effect  Dec.  31,  1896.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  served 
the  Commonwealth  with  distinguished  fidelity  and  signal  profit. 
His  investigations  into  school  conditions  have  been  painstaking 
and  thorough,  his  reports  thereon  judicious  and  stimulating, 
and  his  varied  service  as  a  counselor  sagacious  and  helpful. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Walton  the  force  of  agents  is  left 
as  follows  :  John  T.  Prince,  Andrew  W.  Edson,  Henry  T. 
Bailey,  G.  T.  Fletcher  and  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

SUPEEVISION. 

The  value  and  importance  of  skilled  supervision  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  Massachusetts  by  the  experience  and 
observation  of  more  than  forty  years.  Wherever  this  policy 
has  been  fairly  tried,  whether  in  the  large  cities  or  in  the  small 
country  towns,  the  recognition  of  its  importance  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  is  nearly  or 
quite  universal.  Practically,  the  question  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  the  debatable  stage.  The  chief  benefits  resulting  from 
the  employment  of  trained  and  skilful  superintendents  are 
these :  better  schoolhouses,  better  teachers,  more  regular  and 
increased  attendance,  greater  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  greater  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
parents  and  the  community  in  general.  Since  its  inception  in 
1854,*  supervision  has,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  steadily  won  its  way  into  public  favor,  until  259 
towns,  embracing  over  93  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  children 

*  The  date  of  the  first  Massachusetts  statute  authorizing  the  employment  of  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  superintendents  of  schools  were  employed, 
without  State  sanction,  by  several  school  committees  before  1854.  Springfield,  for  in- 
stance, employed  a  superintendent  as  early  as  1840. 
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in  the  State,  have  their  schools  under  the  care  of  intelligent 
superintendents. 

There  are  now  94  towns  not  under  supervision.  These  are 
mostly  small  country  towns,  many  of  them  heavily  burdened 
with  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  and  other  town  pur- 
poses, but  especially  needing  the  benefits  which  flow  from 
skilled  supervision.  Some  of  these  towns  have  voted  in  favor 
of  uniting  in  a  district  for  the  employment  of  a  superintendent, 
but  are  unable  to  effect  such  union  b}'^  reason  of  their  relations 
to  other  towns  or  cities.  They  may  be  nearly  or  quite  sur- 
rounded by  towns  of  too  high  a  valuation  to  unite  in  a  district 
entitled  to  State  aid,  or  by  towns  now  under  supervision,  or 
by  those  indifferent  or  possibly  averse  to  the  plan. 

Supervision  has  made  but  slight  progress  daring  the  year. 
It  has  gained  seven  towns  and  lost  one  ;  three  of  the  new 
towns  are  entitled  to  receive  State  aid.  Little,  if  any,  fur- 
ther progress  can  be  expected  under  the  existing  law.  This 
law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  remove  many  of  the  obstacles 
which  now  prevent  school  supervision  from  becoming  universal. 
A  town  whose  valuation  is  within  the  limit  fixed  for  receiving 
State  aid  should  have  authority  to  unite  with  a  neighboring 
town  whose  valuation  is  above  the  limit,  and  still  receive  its 
proportional  share  of  such  aid. 

School  committees  should  have  authority  to  agree  upon  the 
boundaries  of  union  districts. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  be  authorized,  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  form  districts  of  less  than  twenty-five  schools,  which 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  State  aid.  It  should  also  be 
authorized  to  form  union  districts  in  cases  in  which  school  com- 
mittees cannot  agree. 

It  might  be  deemed  desirable  to  increase  the  appropriation 
towards  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  from  five  hundred 
dollars  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  union  districts 
composed  of  towns  having  a  smaller  valuation  than  the  limit 
now  fixed  by  law  for  receiving  State  aid. 

Other  amendments  to  the  law  might  be  susfgested  which 
would  increase  its  efficiency  and  thus  tend  to  make  school 
supervision  universal  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  If  this 
desirable  end  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  voluntary  action 
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of  the  cities  and  towns,  which  is  highly  improbable,  then  it 
should  be  brought  about  by  compulsory  legislation,  which 
should  make  supervision  both  universal  and  permanent.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  competent  observers  and  best 
educators,  the  time  for  such  legislative  action  has  already 
arrived. 

High  Schools. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State  is  257,  —  an  increase 
of  5  for  the  year.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  is  34,323, 
—  an  increase  of  1,571  for  the  year. 

The  Legislature  of  1891  made  provision  for  the  free  high 
school  education  of  all  children  living  in  towns  not  required  to 
maintain  high  schools.  In  1894  the  law  was  made  more  effec- 
tive by  an  amendment  providing  a  reimbursement  of  tuition  to 
all  towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than  $500,000. 

These  acts  of  the  Legislature  have  so  organized  our  system 
of  public  instruction  as  to  bring  all  grades  of  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Hereafter  no  child  can  complain  that  he  is  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  secondary  instruction  because  he  happens  to 
live  in  a  small  town.  No  other  State  has  a  system  of  secondary 
schools  equal  to  our  own  ;  no  other  State  has  done  so  much  to 
equalize  for  its  people  their  opportunities  to  receive  secondary 
instruction. 

In  making  high  school  instruction  free  and  possible  for  all, 
the  State  has  furnished  the  opportunity  for  all  who  choose  to 
accept  it  to  prepare  to  enter  the  colleges  or  technical  schools 
for  a  superior  course  of  instruction.  In  this  way  the  colleges 
may  be  made  to  hold  a  close  relation  to  the  public  schools. 

The  provisions  thus  far  made  for  manual  training  in  the 
manual  training  high  schools  seem  to  be  more  generous  for  boys 
than  for  girls.  The  law,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between 
them.  The  reasons  for  such  training,  whether  of  a  commercial, 
physiological,  intellectual  or  moral  character,  apply  to  girls  as 
well  as  to  boys.  Certainly  the  capacities  of  girls  and  often 
their  tastes  fit  them  to  take  elementary  handwork  with  the 
boys.  When  it  comes  to  foundry,  machine  or  other  unsuitable 
work  in  the  higher  grades,  there  are  alternative  branches,  like 
certain  parts  of  domestic  economy,  which  girls  can  pursue  with 
profit. 
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Evening  Schools. 

Section  12  of  chapter  44  of  the  Public  Statutes  authorizes  the 
towns  to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  of  evening  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  day  schools  required  to  be  maintained  therein. 

The  school  committees  have  the  superintendence  of  the  even- 
ing as  well  as  of  the  day  schools,  and  have  full  power  to  deter- 
mine the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught  in  them. 

In  1883  an  act  was  passed  requiring  every  town  and  city  of 
ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  to  maintain  evening  schools 
in  addition  to  their  day  schools.  In  this  act  certain  branches 
of  learning  were  enumerated.  The  schools  were  required  to 
give  instruction  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  good 
behavior. 

Permission  was  granted  to  school  committees  to  introduce 
such  other  branches  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  1886  every  city  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  was 
required  to  maintain  an  evening  high  school,  on  the  petition  of 
fifty  or  more  residents  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  who  de- 
sired to  attend  such  a  school.  The  school  committees  were 
authorized  to  introduce  such  a  course  of  instruction  into  the 
evening  high  schools  as  they  deemed  expedient,  and  to  exercise 
the  same  supervision  over  them  as  over  the  day  schools  required 
to  be  maintained. 

The  first  evening  school  in  New  England  was  opened  in 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  in  Boston,  in  1836;  the  second,  in 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  the  third,  in  Lowell,  in  1844. 

The  evening  schools  were  first  established  chiefly  in  manu- 
facturing towns  for  persons  who  for  various  causes  had  been 
cut  off  from  the  advantages  offered  in  the  public  day  schools, 
and  who  were  ambitious  to  make  up  the  loss  by  devoting  their 
evening  hours  to  study.  The  last  returns  show  that  681  even- 
ing schools  were  kept  in  49  towns,  with  an  attendance  of  30,550 
pupils,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $176,304.02.  The  average  length 
of  these  schools  was  52  evenings  of  the  year,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  pupils  of  but  little  over  50  per  cent. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  these  important  schools 
is  the  great  irregularity  of  attendance,  which  is  doubtless  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  attendance  is  entirely  volun- 
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tary.  Many  plans  have  been  devised  for  remedying  the  evil, 
such  as  exacting  promises  of  good  behavior  and  regular  attend- 
ance from  all  pupils  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  schools. 
But  this  plan  never  secured  permanent  good  behavior  or  punc- 
tuality. The  extension  of  the  truancy  laws  to  the  evening 
schools  would  be  unwise  and  impracticable.  The  management 
of  these  schools  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  com- 
mittees, who  can  do  much  towards  securing  regular  and  prompt 
attendance  by  providing  pleasant  and  commodious  schoolrooms 
and  employing  only  skilful  and  experienced  teachers.  The 
more  attractive  the  schools  the  more  regular  will  be  the 
attendance. 

The  Board  would  recommend  the  establishment  and  careful 
management  of  evening  schools  in  every  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth where  there  is  either  a  need  or  a  demand  for  them. 
These  schools,  if  rightly  conducted,  will  do  much  towards 
counteracting  the  bad  results  of  evil  associations  and  turning 
the  attention  of  the  young  to  worthy  subjects. 


Teachers*  Institutes. 

Twenty-nine  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  six  meetings  of  school  committees 
and  superintendents,  making  thirty-five  in  all.  Full  returns 
have  not  yet  been  received  from  the  agents,  and  the  exact 
attendance  cannot  now  be  given.  A  rough  estimate  of  the 
attendance  is  4,000  teachers.  The  number  of  institutes  held 
last  year  was  17,  and  the  attendance  was  3,226.  These  insti- 
tutes have  been  conducted  by  the  secretary  and  the  State 
agents,  assisted  by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  smaller  country  towns.  The  in- 
creased attendance  and  the  deep  interest  which  has  been  taken 
in  all  the  exercises  demonstrate  that  these  gatherings  have  lost 
none  of  their  popularity.  They  are  of  great  service,  not  simply 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  teachers,  but  in  imparting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  in  illustrating 
those  methods  by  practical  exercises  in  teaching.  Many  teach- 
ers carry  away  from  them  new  ideas,  which  they  afterwards  put 
into  practical  use  in  their  schools. 
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Education   of   the   Deaf,   the   Blind   and    the    Feeble- 
minded. 

Massachusetts  makes  provision  at  her  own  expense  for  the 
care  and  education  of  all  her  deaf  mutes  and  deaf  children, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  such  beneficiaries,  and 
without  regard  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  All  such  pupils  are  sent  to  the  American  School 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Clarke  School  .at  Northampton  or  the 
Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston. 

The  State  also  makes  ample  provision  for  the  education  and 
support  of  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  direct 
and  supervise  the  education  of  all  such  pupils,  which  duty  is 
discharged  through  a  committee  of  its  own  members,  with 
whom  is  associated  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  These  institu- 
tions have  all  maintained  their  high  standard  of  excellence, 
which  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  similar  institutions  in  the 
whole  country.  The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  afford 
their  pupils  every  facility  to  obtain  a  liberal  and  sound  educa- 
tion, which  shall  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  to 
become  useful  and  self  supporting  members  of  society. 

The  Clarke  School  has  met  with  a  great  loss  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dudley,  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  devoted  friends,  who  was  its  president  from  1883 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  State  appropriates  annually  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
at  Waltham,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  grant,  this  school  is 
required  by  law  gratuitously  to  receive,  maintain  and  educate 
in  its  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons 
from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  It  is  required  to  maintain  two  depart- 
ments, one  to  be  known  as  the  school  department  and  the  other 
as  the  custodial  department.  This  school  is  performing  a  noble 
and  unique  service  to  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
contributes  so  liberally  to  its  support.  It  presents  many 
points  of  interest,  especially  in  its  school  department,  worthy 
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the  attention  of  the  educator  and  the  sociologist.  The  school 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  re- 
quired annually  to  send  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
its  financial  condition  and  of  other  specified  facts,  and  also, 
once  in  three  months,  to  make  a  report  to  said  Board,  stating 
the  number  of  inmates  received  and  the  number  discharged 
during  the  preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then  in 
the  institution  and  the  number  supported  by  the  Common- 
wealth. The  trustees  are  also  required  to  furnish  with  said 
reports  such  other  information  as  the  Board  of  Education  may 
require.  With  this  exception  the  Board  of  Education  is 
clothed  with  no  authority  over  this  school  or  its  inmates,  and 
is  charged  with  no  duty  in  relation  thereto.  No  good  reason 
seems  to  exist  why  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  be 
charged  with  the  care  and  education  of  the  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this 
school,  in  like  manner  as  with  the  care  and  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  supported  in  special  schools  at  the  State 
exDense. 

Attendance  and  Truancy. 

By  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  1895  the  Board  was  directed 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  "school  attendance  and  truancy  in 
the  Commonwealth,  with  special  reference  to  the  question 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  improvements  can  be  made  in 
the  provisions  and  requirements  concerning  truants  and  absen- 
tees from  school." 

A  thorough  investigation  was  made,  through  Mr.  George  A. 
Walton,  agent  of  the  Board,  and  an  exhaustive  report  was  sent 
to  the  last  Legislature,  containing  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  great  and  persistent 
evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy.  The  danger  to  the  social 
state  and  the  disastrous  consequences  to  individuals  caused  by 
school  truancy  cannot  well  be  overestimated. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  chapter  96  of  the 
resolves  of  1896,  a  further  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  the  present  winter.  This  report  will  specify  in 
detail  such  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  school  attendance 
laws  as  will  harmonize  their  various  provisions,  and  make  them, 
it  is  hoped,  more  easy  of  enforcement. 
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Public  Schools. 

In  the  judgment  of  experienced  observers,  the  public  schools 
are  in  danger  of  being  overcrowded  with  work.  The  number 
and  character  of  the  studies  now  introduced  into  courses  of 
public  school  instruction  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  best  work 
being  done  in  any  of  them.  Some  of  these  studies  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  important,  such  as  the  language  we  speak  and 
write,  are  in  danger  of  being  greatly  neglected. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
if  a  new  State  course  of  instruction,  founded  on  recognized 
principles  of  education,  could  be  made  out  in  accordance  with 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
educators.  Such  a  course  should  be  simple  in  its  require- 
ments, and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  growing  child  as  he 
passes  through  the  different  stages  of  his  natural  development. 

MILTON  B.   WHITNEY, 

for  the  Board. 
Boston,  Dec.  2,  1896. 


^atticl  ^arnarb  ^agar. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Hagar,  late  principal  of  the  Salem  Normal  School, 
was  born  in  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  April  22,  182^0,  and 
died  Aug.  4,  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  Mr.  Hagar 
prepared  for  college  chiefly  under  private  tutors.  He  entered 
Union  College,  New  York,  in  1839,  graduating  with  his  class 
in  1843.  After  achieving  great  success  as  a  teacher  of  second- 
ary schools,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  this  institution 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hagar  was  a  strono;  man  among  the  educators  of  his 
time,  and  was  highly  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  Board  of  Education  desires  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  our  normal  schools,  and 
of  the  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  State 
and  country  occasioned  by  his  death. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  BEIDGEWATEE. 

ALBERT   G.   BOYDEN,  Principal. 

Instructors. 
Albert  Gardner  Botden,  A.M.,  Educational  Study  of  Man,  including  the 
Study  of  the  Body,  the  Mind,  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  School  Or- 
ganization, School  Government,  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
History  of  Education  ;  Arthur  Clarke  Boyden,  A.M.,  Vice-principal, 
Natural  Science,  Histoi-y  and  Civil  Polity  ;  Franz  Heinrich  Kirmayer, 
PhD.,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German;  William  Dunham  Jackson, 
Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  English  Literature ;  Frank  Fuller 
MuRDOCK,  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Phj-sical  Training ; 
Harlan  Page  Shaw,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Industrial  Laboratory; 
Frank  Ellis  Gurney,  Classics,  Astronomy  ;  Isabella  Sara  Horne, 
Vocal  Culture  and  Reading;  Clara  Coffin  Prince,  Vocal  Music, 
Algebra,  Geometry ;  Fanny  Amanda  Comstock,  Arithmetic,  Rhetoric, 
Botany ;  Emily  Curtis  Fisher,*  Mildred  Lee  Hunter,  Elementary 
English,  Gi'ammar,  Geometry ;  Elizabeth  Helen  Perry,  Drawing ; 
Lillie  Eveline  Merritt,  Assistant  in  Drawing ;  Bessie  Louise 
Barnes,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training ;  Model  School, 
Lillian  Anderson  Hicks,  Principal,  Martha  May  Burnell,  Mary 
Fairbanks  Bosworth,  Martha  Williams  Alden,  Mary  Lucinda 
Wallace,  Sarah  Wheaton  Turner,  Alice  Victoria  Winslovs^, 
Flora  May  Stuart  ;  Kindergarten,  Anne  Morgan  Wells,  Frances 
Plympton  Keyes. 

The  fifty-sixth  year  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  continaed 
prosperity.  The  school  began  its  fifty-fifth  year  in  September, 
1894,  with  the  largest  entering  class  in  its  history,  and  with 
the  largest  enrolment  of  students.  Notwithstanding  the  busi- 
ness depression  of  the  past  year,  the  number  in  the  entering 
class  for  September,  1895,  and  the  enrolment  have  been  only 
four  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  teachers  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment and  only  one  change  in  the  training  school.  Miss  Abbie 
S.  Beats,  teacher  of  the  third  grade,  resigned  in  March,  and 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Turner  was  appointed  her  successor.  The 
teachers  in  both  departments  have  done  their  work  with  great 
fidelity  and  earnestness. 

*  Away  on  leave  of  absence. 
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The  trainiDg  school,  which  is  in  the  normal  school  building, 
is  the  public  school  of  the  central  district  of  the  town,  with 
pupils  from  several  of  the  other  districts.  It  numbers  362 
pupils,  including  two  classes  in  the  kindergarten,  four  primary 
and  five  grammar  grades.  Each  room  has  a  regular  teacher, 
who  is  responsible  for  good  work  by  her  pupils.  The  normal 
students  are  eager  for  observation  and  practice,  and  derive  very 
great  benefit  from  this  school.  They  observe  for  a  time,  serve 
as  assistants  in  all  the  different  subjects,  and  then  are  given 
full  charge  of  some  parts  of  the  work  ;  as  far  as  possible,  they 
are  placed  in  the  conditions  of  the  regular  teacher. 

The  calls  for  graduates  of  the  school  continue  to  be  more 
than  can  be  supplied.  Many  of  the  last  graduating  class,  which 
was  a  large  one,  were  engaged  to  teach  before  they  graduated, 
and  very  few  were  unemployed  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  school  rarely  passes  a  day  without  visitors,  —  parents, 
teachers,  superintendents  and  others,  who  come  to  observe  its 
work  and  study  its  method  of  training  and  equipment.  Teach- 
ers often  stay  from  one  to  four  weeks  for  this  purpose. 

During  last  spring  correspondence  was  had  with  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  which  he  asked  for  the 
admission  of  five  young  men,  graduates  from  the  normal  school 
of  that  State,  to  take  the  two  years'  course  in  this  school.  He 
said  :  "  We  have  observed  with  great  interest  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  your  country,  and  believe  this  is  due  to  the 
better  public  education  of  your  people.  We  desire  to  send 
these  young  men  to  you  that  they  may  be  better  fitted  to  teach 
in  our  State.  After  examining  many  catalogues,  we  have 
selected  your  school  for  this  purpose."  They  entered  Bridge- 
water  in  September,  accompanied  by  Prof.  Andres  Osuna,  one 
of  the  instructors  in  their  normal  school,  who  also  takes  a  two 
years'  course  in  the  school. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1895  has  been 
expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted. 

A  field  two  acres  in  area  just  across  the  street  from  the  school 
lot  has  been  purchased,  in  one  corner  of  which  a  brick  steam 
laundry  has  been  built.  The  remainder  of  the  field  is  used  for 
athletic  sports  and  also  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the 
trainino;  school. 
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A  new  residence  hall,  named  Tillinghast  Hall,  in  honor  of 
the  first  principal  of  the  school,  has  been  built  upon  the  school 
lot.  It  is  a  beautiful  building,  built  of  brick,  with  marble 
trimmings,  including  thirty-seven  rooms,  well  furnished,  two 
single  beds  in  a  room,  with  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  heated  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electric  lamps  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Normal  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1869  and  enlarged  in  1873, 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  laundry  from 
the  basement,  the  enlargement  of  the  cooking  department  and 
the  dining  room,  and  the  conversion  of  six  rooms  and  the  corri- 
dor on  the  first  floor  of  the  east  wing  into  one  large  reception 
room. 

The  school  now  has  three  residence  halls  :  Normal  Hall,  in- 
cluding sixty-three  residence  rooms,  the  office,  family  rooms, 
reception  rooms,  hospital,  dining  room  and  workrooms  ;  Wood- 
ward Hall,  including  sixteen  residence  rooms ;  and  Tillinghast 
Hall,  including  thirty-six  residence  rooms,  and  a  parlor, — 
to  accommodate  teachers  and  students.  One  wing  of  Normal 
Hall  is  occupied  by  the  young  men. 

The  special  needs  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  are  the 
following  :  — 

1.  The  renewal  of  the  plumbing  of  Normal  Hall,  which  has 
been  in  use  since  its  erection. 

2.  Hard  pine  floors  in  the  rooms  on  the  ladies'  side  of 
Normal  Hall,  to  take  the  place  of  carpets. 

3.  Painting  the  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  school 
building,  which  have  been  in  use  five  years  without  any  paint. 

4.  Painting  the  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  of  Tillinghast 
Hall. 

5.  Iron  and  plaster  partitions  in  the  attic  of  the  school 
building,  which  is  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  with- 
out any  dividing  walls,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1896,  are  .as  follows  :  — 

Number  of  students  for  the  year,  252,  —  49  men,  203  women  ;  num- 
ber in  the  entering  class,  114,  — 12  men,  102  women;  number  of 
graduates  for  the  year,  90,  —  20  men,  70  women  ;  number  receiving 
certificates  for  special  courses,  4. 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  been  members  of  the 
school  is  4,227, — 1,207  men,  3,020  women.     The  number  who  have 
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received  certificates  or  diplomas  is  2,674,  —  785  men,  1,889  women  ; 
of  whom  221  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  —  117  men, 
104  women. 

Of  the  252  members  of  the  school  for  this  year,  Plymouth  County 
sent  57  ;  Bristol,  39  ;  Norfolk,  38  ;  Middlesex,  28  ;  Barnstable,  16  ; 
Worcester,  11;  Essex,  8;  Suffoll^,  7;  Berkshire,  6;  Franklin,  5; 
Hampden,  3  ;  Nantucket,  3  ;  Dukes,  1  ;  Hampshire,  1  ;  the  State  of 
Maine,  10  ;  New  Hampshire,  10  ;  Vermont,  3  ;  California,  1  ;  Con- 
necticut, 1  ;  New  York,  1  ;  North  Carolina,  1  ;  Canada,  1  ;  Nova 
Scotia,  1.  Total  from  Massachusetts,  223,  all  the  counties  and  99 
towns  being  represented  ;  other  States  and  countries,  29. 

The  distribution  of  the  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
graduate  course,  4  ;  special  courses,  4  ;  four  years' course,  65,  —  27 
men,  38  women;  intermediate  course,  22, — 8  men,  14  women;  two 
years'  course,  157,  —  10  men,  147  women. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  was  19  years, 
7.8  months;  of  the  men,  21  years,  7.2  months;  of  the  women,  19 
years,  5.1  months. 

Of  the  114  admitted,  2  came  from  colleges,  3  from  normal  and 
training  schools,  100  from  high  schools,  9  from  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools  ;  of  these,  22  had  taught. 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  those  admitted  were  given  as 
follows:  mechanics,  27;  farmers,  19;  merchants  and  traders,  8; 
superintendents  and  foremen,  7  ;  commercial  travelers  and  agents,  6  ; 
contractors  and  builders,  5  ;  manufacturers,  5  ;  professional  men,  4  ; 
bookkeepers,  4;  laborers,  4;  janitors  and  watchmen,  3;  jewelers, 
3  ;  seamen,  3  ;  engineers,  2  ;  architect,  1  ;  druggist,  1  ;  hotel  keeper, 
1  ;  milkman,  1  ;  police  officer,  1  ;  retired,  4  ;  unknown  or  not  given,  5. 

Of  the  114  students  admitted  during  the  year,  Bridgewater  sent  7  ; 
Fall  River,  Quincy  and  Taunton,  5  each ;  Plymouth,  4 ;  Cambridge, 
Fairhaven,  Holbrook,  New  Bedford,  Somerville  and  Weymouth,  3 
each;  Adams,  Barnstable,  Brockton,  Bourne,  East  Bridgewater, 
Easton,  Hyde  Park,  Marshfield  and  Wareham,  2  each;  Acushnet, 
Attleborough,  Belmont,  Billerica,  Braintree,  Canton,  Chatham, 
Chelsea,  Dedham,  Dighton,  Pklgartown,  Everett,  Fitchburg,  Fox- 
borough,  Gloucester,  Greenfield,  Groton,  Hanover,  Hopedale,  Leices- 
ter, Manchester,  Maynard,  Middleborough,  Nantucket,  Newton, 
Northbridge,  Palmer,  Raynham,  Reading,  Somerset,  Stoughton, 
Townsend,  Truro,  Uxbridge,  Walpole,  West  Boylston,  Whitman  and 
Williamstown,  1  each  ;  New  Hampshire,  6  ;  Maine,  4  ;  Vermont,  2  ; 
Connecticut,  1 ;  Canada,  1. 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER, 
GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FEAMINGHAM. 

Miss  ELLEN  HYDE,  Principal. 

Instructors. 
Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  Psychology,  School  Organization  and  Government ;  Miss 
Amelia  Davis,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  Miss  Susan  J.  Hart, 
Natural  Sciences ;  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  History  and  Civil 
Polity;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Pratt,  Latin;  Miss  Mary  C.  Mooue,  English 
Language  and  Literature ;  Miss  Lillian  Ordwav,  Latin  and  Geogra- 
phy; Miss  Henrietta  L.  Grates,  Drawing;  Miss  Jane  E.  Ireson, 
Elocution ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Stevens,  French ;  Miss  Anna  J.  Bradley, 
Sloyd;  Mr.  W.  S.  Tilden,  Singing.  Practice  School:  Miss  Susan 
May  Emerson,  Critic  of  Teaching ;  Miss  Augusta  Barber,  Primary 
Department  and  Critic  of  Teaching ;  Mrs.  Adelia  M  Parker,  Primary 
Department;  Miss  J.  Angeline  Smith,  Grammar  Department;  Miss 
Mellie  a.  Dale,  Intermediate  Department. 

Within  the  past  year  the  interior  of  May  Hall  has  taken  on 
an  aspect  of  beauty,  for  its  white  plastered  walls  have  been 
tinted  in  soft  and  harmonious  colors.  This  change  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils,  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom  includes  the  scheme 
of  its  coloring.  Blackboards  of  real  slate  also  have  replaced 
the  blackened  spaces  on  the  walls,  which  hitherto  have  served 
instead  of  slated  surfaces,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  May  Hall  was  built  the  appropriation  was  insufficient 
to  equip  the  building  thoroughly. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  its  heating  apparatus  has  been 
remodeled  by  the  introduction  of  an  8-foot  fan  wheel,  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  which  furnishes  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  at  160  revolutions.  This  fan  is  connected  with  each 
of  the  schoolrooms  by  galvanized  iron  pipes,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  a  supplementary  heater,  controlled  by  the  Johnson 
electric  system,  while  the  fan  heater  is  connected  with  exhaust 
steam  from  the  electric  light  engine. 

The  central  power  house,  W.  Frank  Hurd,  architect,  is  situ- 
ated "20  feet  behind  May  Hall  on  its  east  side.  The  boiler  room 
is  below  ground  on  an  average  10  feet,  the  engine  and  dynamo 
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rooms  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
chimney  is  88  feet  high  from  the  foundation  and  is  10  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  6  feet  square  at  the  top,  with  a  42-inch 
core.  In  the  engine  room  are  2  generators,  either  having 
power  to  run  all  the  lights  in  the  buildings. 

Huey  Brothers,  contractors,  have  done  all  the  work  in  May, 
Crocker  and  Normal  halls,  in  the  powerhouse  and  on  the  chim- 
ney, having  furnished  and  set  two  80  horse-power  high  pressure 
boilers,  an  auxiliary  boiler  of  40  horse-power,  a  marble  switch 
board,  a  machine  lathe  and  motor,  a  portable  forge,  coal  car 
track,  scales,  conduits  and  telephones.  They  have  also  in- 
stalled an  electric  light  plant,  with  a  total  capacity  of  800  lights, 
so  that  all  the  buildings  are  now  supplied  with  heat  and  light 
from  the  central  power  house  and  a  more  equable  temperature 
and  purer  air  prevail  throughout  them  than  we  heretofore  have 
been  able  to  obtain. 

In  the  faculty  of  the  school  there  have  been  a  few  changes. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Molloy  and  Miss  Susan  M.  Emerson  are  assist- 
ant teachers  in  the  practice  school,  Mrs.  Adelia  M.  Parker  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Trask  having  resigned  after  several  years  of 
admirable  work.  Miss  H.  L.  Graves,  who  has  long  been  with 
us  and  whom  we  hope  to  welcome  back  after  a  while,  has  re- 
signed as  teacher  of  drawing,  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Lacey  has 
been  elected  to  fill  that  position. 

We  find  that  those  teachers  who  can  have  twelve  months  of 
change  of  occupation,  if  not  of  rest,  once  in  seven  years,  are 
far  better  qualified  to  continue  their  special  work  than  if  they 
remained  twice  seven  years  without  intermission  in  the  routine 
of  teaching.  Where  such  a  year  of  relaxation  has  not  been 
possible  for  them,  we  have  endeavored,  by  somewhat  changing 
the  subjects  they  teach,  to  bring  to  them  variety  and  freshness 
of  interests.  But  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  each 
teacher  in  the  Commonwealth  equally  with  each  Harvard  pro- 
fessor will  be  regularly  entitled  to  a  sabbatical  year. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  school  under  the  able  guidance  of 
its  principal  is  working  steadily  along  constructive  lines  of 
thought  and  methods,  and  that  its  home  life  is  doing  much  to 
add  the  charm  of  a  noble  womanhood  to  the  special  functions 
of  a  teacher. 
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During  the  year  various  friends  have  addressed  the  school  as 
follows:  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mr.  G.  A.  Waltoo,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Prince,  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Dr.  D.  A.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Edward 
Drew,  Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Patch,  Prof.  George  H.  Barton  and  Miss  Edith  Barnes  ; 
while  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Hurd,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Allen  and  the  Glee  Club,  two  delightful  concerts  have  been 
given. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

Number  admitted  in  September,  1895,  56  ;  number  graduated  in 
June,  1896,  41.     Whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  1895-96,  116. 

Average  age  of  those  admitted  in  September,  18  years  7  months. 

Oceupations  of  parents  :  merchants,  23  ;  mechanics,  30 ;  farmers, 
31;  professions,  12;  manufacturers,  4;  railroad  men,  7;  United 
States  service,  1 ;  cashiers,  2 ;  laborers,  2 ;  miscellaneous,  4 ;  total, 
116. 

Residences  of  pupils  t  Massachusetts,  —  Middlesex  County,  52  ; 
Worcester  County,  23  ;  Norfolk  County,  5 ;  Essex  County,  3  ;  Berk- 
shire County,  2 ;  Hampshire  County,  2  ;  Franklin  County,  1  ;  Suffolk 
County,  1  ;  Dukes  County,  1 ;  total,  90.  Other  States,  —  New- 
Hampshire,  8  ;  Vermont,  2 ;  Connecticut,  2 ;  New  York,  2  ;  New- 
Jersey,  2  ;  Wisconsin,  2;  California,  2  ;  Maine,  1;  Pennsylvania,  1, 
Ohio,  1 ;  South  Carolina,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1  ;  District  of  Columbia,  1 ; 
total,  26.     Number  from  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  116. 

KATE   GANNETT  WELLS, 
OEORGE   H,   CONLEY, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  SALEM. 

WALTER  P.    BECK  WITH,  Principal. 

Instructors. 
Walter  P.  Beckwith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pedagogy,  School  Laws  of  Massachu- 
setts, Civil  Government  and  General  Exercises ;  Ellen  M.  Dodge, 
Mental  Philosophy,  English  Literature  and  Composition  and  German  ; 
Caroline  J.  Cole,  English  Literature,  General  History,  Geography 
and  English  Composition ;  Sophia  O.  Driver,  Latin,  English  Gram- 
mar, Advanced  Geometry  and  English  Composition ;  Harriet  L. 
Martin,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Advanced  Arithmetic  and  English  Com- 
position ;  E.  Adelaide  Towle,  Physiology,  Object  Lessons  and  Eng- 
lish Composition ;  Mary  E.  Godden,  United  States  History,  English 
Grammar  and  English  Composition ;  Harriet  D.  Allen,  Reading, 
Elocution,  Physical  Culture,  English  Composition  and  School  Records ; 
Jessie  P.  Learotd,  Botany,  French  and  English  Composition  ;  Mary 
A.  COMEY,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Penmanship  and  English  Compo- 
sition ;  Charles  E.  Adams,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Manual  Training ; 
Charles  F.  Whitney,  Drawing ;  William  C  Moore,  S.B.,  Astronomy, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic;  GiSH 
Garwood,  Vocal  Music ;  Susan  L.  Wonson,  Gymnastics. 

In  making  report  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  for  the  year 
1895-96,  we  are  compelled  sorrowfully  to  record  the  death  of 
its  time-honored  principal,  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Ph.D.,  which 
occurred  on  the  fourth  day  of  August  last.  Dr.  Hagar  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  head  of  this 
school  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  gave  himself  to  his 
work  with  unselfish  devotion.  His  work  as  a  teacher,  while  he 
was  in  his  prime,  was  very  high.  Owing  to  his  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  excellent  executive  management,  the  school 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  him.  Not  only  was  he  a  fine 
teacher,  but  he  had  what  was  better  than  rare  pedagogical 
ability,  a  unique  personality  and  a  spotless  and  noble  character. 
No  pupil  could  come  under  his  control  without  receiving  in  a 
measure  the  stamp  of  these  qualities. 

Feeling  his  strength  giving  way,  Dr.  Hagar  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 
His  resignation  was  accepted,  to  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1896.     It 
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was  hoped  that  a  relinquishment  of  responsibility  might  bring 
about  a  favorable  reaction,  and  that  he  might  still  enjoy  some 
years  of  comfort  and  peace.  But  his  decline  was  constant  and 
rapid,  and  the  end  came  quickly.  As  we  think  over  the  record 
he  has  made  and  recall  his  genial,  dignified  and  manly  bearing, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  his  work  was  worthily  done  and 
that  his  memory  will  be  precious. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hagar,  Walter  Parker  Beckwith 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Immediat(^ly  on  the  decease 
of  Dr.  Hagar,  Dr.  Beckwith  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  new  building  is  now  substantially  completed,  and  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time  by  the  school  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 2.  In  view  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  new  rules  for 
admission  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  plans  rendered 
necessary  by  the  change  of  principal  and  the  removal  to  the 
new  building,  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  likely  to 
take  place  for  this  year.  The  visitors  have  thought,  therefore, 
that  a  slight  reduction  in  the  teaching  force,  at  least  tempora- 
rily, is  desirable.  The  new  principal  is  working  along  modern 
lines,  and  is  rearranging  the  courses  of  study  and  determining 
the  departments  of  the  various  instructors,  so  as  to  conform 
more  closely  to  the  educational  thought  of  the  present  day  and 
make  the  work  more  effective.  It  will  doubtless  require  a  full 
school  year  before  the  needed  reorganization  can  be  effected. 

At  some  of  the  legislative  hearings  that  have  been  had  con- 
cerning the  new  building  and  its  equipment  the  question  has 
been  raised  by  different  committees  whether  it  is  not  desirable 
to  open  the  Salem  school  to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  The 
new  principal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence  of  bright 
and  earnest  men  would  improve  the  character  of  the  school  and 
increase  its  usefulness.  It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  take  measures  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  school  in  this  respect. 

The  new  building  contains  fecilities  for  model  schools. 
Hitherto  the  school  has  suffered  for  the  lack  of  this  important 
feature.  j\Teasures  should  be  instituted  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  the  organization  of  schools  of  this  character,  at  least,  in 
some  departments  of  the  work.  Dr.  Beckwith  thinks  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  the  introduction  at  once  of  all  the 
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primary  and  grammar  grades.  But  he  believes  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  immediately  to  secure  an  agreement  with  the  city 
of  Salem  for  the  establishment,  by  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  1897-98,  of  a  kindergarten  and  of  classes  in  the  first  three 
grades  of  school  work.  The  expense  to  the  State  of  such  an 
undertaking  for  the  portion  of  the  year  falling  within  1897 
would  not  exceed  $1,500. 

A  good  degree  of  earnestness  is  observed  among  the  pupils  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  best  results  are  not  reached,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  proper  supervision  of  those  who  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  school. 
Inquiry  shows  that  there  are  many  pupils  living  in  boarding 
houses  who  ought  to  be  in  a  dormitory  and  under  the  oversight 
of  teachers.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  now  that 
the  State  has  the  land  for  it,  a  dormitory  of  moderate  size 
should  not  be  provided. 

Statistics  fok  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  during  the 
year  was  192.  Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  109  ;  Middlesex, 
54  ;  Suffolk,  5  ;  Bristol  and  Hampshire,  1  each.  The  State  of  Maine 
sent  5  ;  New  Hampshire,  8  ;  Vermont,  3 ;  Connecticut,  2  ;  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  2 ;  California  and  Illinois,  1  each. 

2.  The  number  present  during  the  term  which  closed  Jan.  21, 
1896,  was  191  ;  the  number  during  the  term  which  closed  June  30, 
1896,  was  157.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
school  since  its  opening  in  September,  1854,  is  4,169. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  classes,  during  the  first 
term  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  special  students,  8  ;  advanced  class, 
4  ;  class  A  (senior),  38  ;  class  B,  39  ;  class  C,  24  ;  class  D,  78.  The 
number  during  the  second  term  was  :  special  students,  8  ;  advanced 
class,  5  ;  class  A  (senior),  43  ;  class B,  27  ;  class  C,  60  ;  class  D,  14. 

4.  The  number  admitted  to  the  school  in  September,  1895,  was 
83  (including  6  special  students)  ;  1  was  admitted  from  another  nor- 
mal school  February,  1896.     Of  these,  11  had  taught. 

5.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  was  18 
years,  11.79  months. 

6.  Of  the  84  pupils  thus  admitted,  Salem  sent  10  (4  of  whom  were 
special  students)  ;  Cambridge,  Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Lawrence  and 
Somerville,  6  each;  Andover,  5  ;  Lynn,  4  ;  Maiden,  Marblehead  and 
Melrose,  3  each  ;  Amesbury,  Georgetown,  Medford  and  Swampscott, 
2  each ;  Beverly,  Danvers,  Everett,  Groveland,  Methuen,  Newbury, 
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Newbury  port,  Peabody,  Eockport  and  Waltham,  1  each.     Maine  sent 
2  ;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Vermont,  2  ;  and  Illinois,  1. 

7.  The  fathers  of  these  pupils  are  by  occupation  as  follows : 
mechanics,  25;  farmers,  12;  merchants  and  traders,  11  ;  clerks,  6; 
professional  men,  4 ;  overseers  and  workmen  in  factories,  4  ;  manu- 
facturers, 2.  The  occupations  of  16  are  miscellaneous  and  of  3  un- 
known ;  1  had  no  occupation. 

8.  The  number  graduated  from  the  regular  course  Jan.  21,  1896, 
was  23  ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  same  course  June  30,  1896, 
was  36  ;  and  from  the  advanced  course,  2.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  of  the  81  classes  is  2,123. 

9.  During  the  year  70  books  were  added  to  the  general  library 
and  257  to  the  text-book  library. 

ELMER  H.   CAPEN, 
GEOKGE   I.   ALDRICH, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WESTFIELD. 

JAMES   C.    GREENOUGH,   Principal. 

{Resigned  Nov.  17,  1896.) 

CHARLES    S.    CHAPIN,  Principal. 

{Began  to  serve  Nov.  17,  1896.) 

Instructors. 

Normal  School :  James  C.  Greenough,  A.M.,  Psycholoofy,  Didactics,  Rheto- 
ric ;  Frederick  W.  Staebner,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, Botany,  German;  Frank  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  Latin,  General 
History;  A.  C.  Longden,  A.M  ,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Arithmetic, 
Trigonometry  and  Sui'veying;  Elvira  Carver,  Geography,  English 
Literature,  Algebra;  Laura  C.  Harding,  Geometry,  Astronomy, 
Bookkeeping,  Reading,  Vocal  Music,  French ;  Frances  C.  Gaylord, 
Geometry,  Grammar,  History,  Civil  Polity,  Composition ;  Edith  S. 
CoPELAND,  Drawing,  Penmanship  ;  Edith  L.  Cummings,  Sloyd,  Gym- 
nastics. 

Training  School:  Eunice  M.  Beebe,  Primary  Department ;  Isabelle  W. 
Gladwin,  Grammar  Department ;  E.  Abbe  Clark,  Intermediate  De- 
partment; Jennie  L.  Hale,  Grammar  Department;  Emma  L.  Ham- 
mond, Kindergarten. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  its  several  departments  during  the 
year  has  been  thorough  and  effective.  The  class  graduated  in 
June  gave  evidence  of  good  ability  and  excellent  training. 
More  time  is  now  given  to  professional  work  than  in  former 
years,  enabling  graduates  to  begin  their  teaching  with  a  better 
equipment.  The  health  of  the  students  was  never  better. 
The  department  of  sloyd  and  gymnastics  under  a  skilful 
teacher  is  proving  its  value.  The  advance  made  in  drawing 
during  the  last  two  years  deserves  notice. 

The  work  of  the  training  department  has  been  more  satis- 
factory than  ever  before.  Students  have  spent  more  time  in 
observing  and  in  teaching  than  in  previous  years,  consequently 
more  skill  has  been  acquired  in  teaching.  Much  is  due  to  the 
teachers  of  the  training  department  for  their  earnest  work  as 
critic  teachers  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  results  they  have 
reached  in  teaching  the  children  under  their  charge. 
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A  plan  of  child  stud}^  inaugurated  by  Principal  Greenough 
seems  destined  to  be  of  much  service. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  school 
3'ear  has  been  less  than  at  any  other  time  for  many  years. 
Several  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this  result.  Most  of 
the  cities  in  western  Massachusetts  maintain  training  schools. 
These  schools  hold  out  many  inducements  to  the  residents  in 
these  cities  who  wish  to  teach.  Nearly  or  quite  all  such  pupils 
can  board  at  home,  and  thus  save  much  of  the  direct  pecuniary 
expense  of  board  away  from  home.  The  graduates  of  these 
schools  apparently  find  employment  as  teachers  in  the  city 
schools  as  readily,  at  least,  as  those  of  equal  native  ability  who 
have  had  the  advantao;es  of  the  thorouo-h  trainincr  furnished  by 
the  full  two  years'  course  in  the  normal  school.  The  standard 
for  admission  to  these  schools  is  less  exacting  than  that  now 
required  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools,  and  the  course  of 
study  therein  is  limited  to  one  year.  These  facts  attract  many 
pupils,  who  are  anxious  to  commence  their  professional  train- 
ing and  enter  upon  their  work  as  teachers  as  early  as  possible. 
Some  of  these  training  schools  attract  pupils  from  the  adjoining 
cities  and  towns.  Secretary  Hill  in  a  recent  report  called 
attention  to  the  results  adverse  to  thorough  normal  training 
arising  from  the  maintenance  of  training  schools  with  one  year's 
course  of  study.  The  training  schools  in  western  Massachu- 
setts have  evidently  reduced  the  attendance  at  the  Westfield 
Normal  School,  as  they  have  presented  a  briefer  course  of  study 
and  training  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  teaching.  Training 
schools,  like  that  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  which  only  graduates 
of  normal  schools  and  graduates  of  colleges  are  admitted,  tend 
to  support  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  and  best  accomplish 
the  proper  work  of  a  local  training  school. 

The  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  admitting  only 
graduates  of  high  schools  approved  by  the  Board  and  those 
having  an  equivalent  education  went  into  effect  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  year  in  September,  1894.  The  time  which  has 
since  elapsed  furnishes  opportunity  to  observe  the  full  effect  of 
its  practical  operation  upon  the  attendance  of  the  school.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  small  country  towns  in  the  four 
western  counties  of  the  State,  which  had  been  in  previous  years 
liberal  feeders  of  this  school,  which  towns  have  no  high  schools, 
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and  are,  many  of  them,  remote  from  towns  and  cities  having 
high  schools,  it  was  anticipated  by  the  visitors  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  regulation  that  it  would  seriously  reduce 
the  number  of  applicants  for  admission.  The  statistics  appar- 
ently demonstrate  that  such  has  been  the  result. 

The  whole  number  admitted  to  the  school  during  the  school 
year  1893-94  was  77,  of  which  number  only  33  were  graduates 
of  high  schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school 
during  the  same  year  was  161.  The  average  attendance  during 
the  eight  years  ending  September,  1894,  was  153.  The  whole 
number  admitted  during  the  school  year  1894-95  was  only  40, 
and  during  the  school  year  1895-96  only  42,  all  of  whom  were 
graduates  of  high  schools.  It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the 
whole  number  admitted  during  each  of  the  last  two  years  was 
only  slightly  more  than  one  half  the  number  admitted  during 
the  school  year  1893-94,  the  number  of  graduates  of  high 
schools  admitted  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  such  graduates  admitted  in  1893-94. 
It  was  larger  also  than  the  number  admitted  during  any  one  of 
the  eight  years  next  preceding  that  in  which  this  regulation 
went  into  operation.  There  were  no  important  changes  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  school  during  the  last  three  school  years, 
—  certainly  none  which  could  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  above  result. 

Two  new  teachers  began  service  in  the  school  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  year,  —  Miss  Edith  L.  Cummings  in  the  depart- 
ment of  gymnastics  and  sloyd  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Hammond 
in  the  kindergarten.  Both  have  rendered  efficient  and  praise- 
worthy service  and  give  promise  of  increasing  usefulness. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  teaching  force  during  the 
school  year,  with  one  exception.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  was  given 
leave  of  absence  for  the  first  term,  and  his  place  was  supplied 
for  the  first  part  of  the  term  by  Miss  Jean  R.  Austin,  who  was 
compelled  to  leave  her  position  by  reason  of  ill  health,  and  her 
successor,  Miss  Ruby  E.  Harding,  completed  the  term. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  who  had  been  principal  of  the  school 
since  February,  1887,  resigned  his  position  on  Aug.  18,  1896. 
The  Board  accepted  his  resignation  on  August  26  and  unani- 
mously passed  the  following  resolution:  "That  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Greenough  as  principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal 
School  be  accepted,  to  take  eflfect  when  a  new  principal  shall 
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have  been  elected.  In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  Board 
desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion with  which  during  many  years  Mr.  Greenough  has  served 
the  Commonwealth  as  instructor  in  and  principal  of  the  West- 
field  Normal  School.  Few  men  have  more  thoroughly  conse- 
crated their  ability  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  to  it 
has  been  given  the  tireless  energy  and  high  aspiration  of  his 
life."  Mr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  education,  who  had  achieved  marked  success  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fitchburg  high  school,  was  elected  as  Mr.  Green- 
ough's  successor,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  on 
November  17.  Until  this  time  Mr.  Greenough  remained  in 
charge  of  the  school  as  principal.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Chapin 
will,  by  his  success,  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  as 
principal  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Smith  was  granted  leave  of  absence  in  June  last  for  one 
year,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Adeline 
A.  Knight,  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  high 
school,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  The  vacancy  in  the 
department  of  natural  science,  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Staebner  in  August  last,  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  and 
of  several  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Gorham,  Maine,  and  later  as  an  instructor  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Knight  began  service 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  and  give  promise  of  marked 
success. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  Misses  Elvira 
Carver  and  Laura  C.  Harding  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Smith  and 
A.  C.  Longden  resigned  their  positions,  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next,  or  at  such  earlier  time  as  their 
successors  might  be  appointed.  Their  resignations  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Board,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Knight, 
their  successors  have  not  been  appointed,  and  all,  excepting 
Mr.  Smith,  are  still  in  service  in  the  school. 

The  boarding  hall,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the 
principal  and  the  careful  management  of  the  matron,  Mrs. 
Gernhardt,  has  maintained  its  former  high  reputation  as  a 
home  for  the  pupils.  The  assistant  teachers,  who  have  boarded 
in  the  hall,  have  contributed  much  to  the  same  end.  As  a 
result  of  the  care  given  to  the  heating,  the  food  supplies  and 
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other  sanitary  conditions,  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been 
exceptionally  good. 

The  building  has  been  much  improved  during  the  year. 
Several  of  the  rooms  have  been  replastered  and  painted,  while 
others  have  been  retinted.  Most  of  the  third  story  has  been 
refloored  with  hard  wood  and  so  finished  as  to  give  the  rooms 
a  very  cheerful  appearance.  The  appropriation  made  for 
repairs  and  for  furniture  by  the  last  Legislature  will  enable  us 
to  finish  the  reflooring  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  and  to  obtain 
much  needed  furniture. 

During  the  year  the  following  persons  have  addressed  the 
school :  — 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  upon  "  Industrial  Drawing  ;  "  Rev.  L. 
H.  Dorchester  of  Westfield,  upon  "Bermuda;"  and  S,  L. 
Gracey  of  Westfield,  upon  "  The  People  and  the  Institutions  of 
China." 

Mr.  John  F.  Howard  on  three  successive  Saturday  evenings 
gave  interesting  readings  from  Shakespeare,  and  E.  W.  Locke 
of  Chelsea  presented  instructive  reminiscences  of  Lincoln  and 
of  other  men  prominent  in  the  war  of  the  Union. 

The  annual  address  in  connection  with  the  graduating  exer- 
cises in  June  was  given  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Miller  of  Leominster. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  23,  1896, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Number  admitted,  42  ;  average  age,  20  years,  1  month. 
Occupatioa  of  parents:    farmers,   11;  mechanics,  11;  merchants, 

1  ;  engineers,  2  ;  clergymen,  2  ;  manufacturers,  2  ;  miscellaneous,  13. 
Residences  of  those  admitted:    Hampden  County,   16;  Berkshire 

County,  6  ;  Franklin  County,  5  ;  Hampshire  County,  6  ;  total  from 
Massachusetts,  33.     New  Hampshire,  1  ;  Vermont,  2  ;  Connecticut, 

2  ;  District  of  Columbia,  2  ;  Ohio,  1  ;  Minnesota,  1  ;  total  from  other 
States,  9. 

Number  graduated  June  23,  1896,  37. 

Admitted  to  the  Westfield  Normal  School  since  its  organization, 
4,027.     Graduated  since  1855,  1,448. 

Volumes  added  to  tiie  reference  library  during  the  year,  49  ;  whole 
number  of  volumes,  3,371. 

M.   B.   WHITNEY, 
J.    D.    MILLER, 

Board  of  Vibitors, 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  WOECESTER. 

E.    HARLOW  RUSSELL,  Principal. 

Instructoks. 
E.  Harlow  Ru?sfll,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
Reading;  Henry  W.  Brown  (absent  on  leave),  Psj'chology,  English 
Grammar  and  Litei'atm^e,  German ;  Charles  F.  Adams,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Geology,  Physics ;  Miss  Rebecca  Jones,  Elementary 
Methods,  Supervision  of  Apprentices,  Sewing,  Cooking;  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Haskell,  History,  Civics,  General  Method,  English,  History-  of 
Education;  Miss  Anna  P.  Smith  (Librarian),  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  English  Grammar;  Miss  Helen  F.  Marsh,  Music,  Draw- 
ing;  Miss  Arabella  H.  Tucker,  Botany,  Penmanship  ;  Mrs.  Marion 
J.  Sumner,  Choral  Singing ;  Miss  E.  Louise  Richards,  Kindergartncr ; 
Miss  Amy  L.  Boyden,  Primary  Teacher;  Miss  Olive  Russell,  Assist- 
ant in  Kindergarten  and  Pi'imary  Class;  Frank  Drew  (substitute), 
Psychology,  Physiology;  Horace  G.  Brown  (substitute),  English 
Grammar,  Composition,  Literature,  History;  Miss  Henrietta  A. 
Murray,  Gymnastics  and  Physical  Culture. 

In  General. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  herewith  presented,  this 
school  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  community  and 
to  serve  the  State  in  the  preparation  of  a  superior  class  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  school  is  fortunate  in 
retaining  with  few  changes  its  efficient  staff  of  instructors,  and 
the  visitors  find  no  decrease  in  numbers  and  detect  no  abate- 
ment of  zeal  and  devotion,  either  on  the  part  of  teachers  or 
students,  in  the  work  for  which  the  institution  was  established 
and  has  been  maintained. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  for  admission,  after  a  full  trial,- 
appears  to  have  distinctly  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
attendance,  while  it  has  unquestionably  improved  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  ; 
and  it  has  largely  removed  an  objection  long  standing  against 
our  normal  schools  in  the  past,  of  undertaking  to  build  a 
professional     superstructure    upon    a    foundation    of    slender 
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scholarship  and  immature  character.  It  has  imparted  greater 
seriousness  to  the  intention,  often  too  lightly  formed,  of  becom- 
ing a  teacher,  by  requiring  at  least  a  year  or  two  more  of 
diligent  preparation,  which  not  only  brings  larger  acquire- 
ments, but  at  the  same  time  ripens  the  purpose  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  pupil,  so  that  the  work  to  be  done  here  can 
go  forward  at  a  more  orderly  and  telling  pace. 

Changes  in  the  Teaching  Staff. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Brown, 
for  twenty  years  one  of  our  most  accomplished,  faithful  and 
valued  instructors,  was  compelled  by  the  condition  of  his 
health  to  ask  for  a  leave  of  absence,  which  was  promptly 
granted  by  the  Board.  Dr.  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  who  had 
rendered  excellent  service,  though  for  a  shorter  period,  in  the 
department  of  psychology  and  physiology,  was  called  to  a 
more  responsible  post  in  the  normal  school  at  San  Jose,  Cal., 
and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted. 
To  fill  the  vacancies  thus  caused.  Dr.  Frank  Drew  (A.B.  and 
A.M.,  University  of  Indiana,  and  Ph.D.,  Clark  University) 
and  Mr.  Horace  G.  Brown  (A.B.,  Williams  College),  scholars 
and  teachers  of  well-approved  ability,  were  engaged  as  substi- 
tutes, and  entered  upon  their  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  In  addition  to  these,  Miss  Henrietta  A.  Murray, 
a  graduate  of  this  school  (1879),  and  later  of  the  Durant 
School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  gymnastics  and  physical  culture. 

The  Pkimary  Class. 
The  primary  class  is  now  fairly  under  way  and  covers  the 
first  two  years  of  school  work.  It  occupies  one  of  the 
pleasantest  rooms  in  the  building,  which  has  been  supplied 
with  many  conveniences  and  attractions  ;  it  enjoys  the  services 
of  an  accomplished  teacher  and  a  faithful  assistant ;  it  has  a 
goodly  number  of  bright  and  eager  children,  drawn  from 
various  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  visited  and  ob- 
served, systematically  and  in  due  order,  by  all  the  students 
of  the  normal  school,  who  note  and  discuss  with  the  teacher 
its  methods  of  instruction  and  management.  The  class  is  not 
used  for  practice,  but  simply  for  observation  and  experiment ; 
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and,  like  the  kindergarten,  it  serves  the  important  purpose  of 
exhibiting  to  our  students  a  concrete  and  living  exemplification 
of  the  best  ways  and  means  of  elementary  teaching. 

The  New  Gymnasium. 
In  our  last  report  was  announced  the  substantial  completion 
of  the  new  gymnasium  building.  It  was  not  then  ready  for 
occupancy,  however.  The  Legislature  of  1896  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000  to  meet  the  expense  of  lighting,  heating, 
furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  same  for  use.  The  aim  has  been 
to  have  the  work  done  with  strict  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  In  plan,  materials  and  work- 
manship, every  detail  has  been  carried  out  with  care  and  under 
competent  expert  advice.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and  has  been  warmly  approved  by  good  judges.  The  building, 
though  erected  for  use  rather  than  show,  is  substantial,  hand- 
some and  congruous,  architecturally ;  it  is  connected  with  the 
school  by  a  closed  corridor,  thus  avoiding  all  exposure  in  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other ;  it  is  well  warmed  by  a  furnace 
located  in  the  main  building,  and  is  lighted  by  incandescent 
(electric)  lamps;  it  is  furnished  with  baths  (hot  and  cold), 
lavatories,  water-closets  and  dressing  rooms ;  it  has  two  roomy 
galleries  for  visitors,  quite  apart  from  the  practice  hall,  and 
reached  by  separate  entrances  ;  and  it  is  supplied  with  all  need- 
ful appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  best  modern  make.  The 
students  are  instructed  and  drilled  by  classes,  as  in  any  other 
subject,  under  strict  oversight,  and  with  constant  reference  to 
the  work  of  teaching ;  and  they  manifest  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
in  their  exercises.  A  large  class  has  been  formed  of  our  grad- 
uates who  are  teaching  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  who  come 
on  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  training  which  unfortunately 
was  not  provided  when  they  were  here  as  students.  The  gym- 
nasium has  thus  taken  its  place  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
normal  course,  and  its  establishment  seems  fully  justified. 

Child  Obseryations. 
During  the  year  there  has  been  published  (by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston),  under  the  auspices  of  our  Graduates'  Associa- 
tion, which  generously  took  upon  itself  all  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility, a  volume  entitled  "Child  Observations.     First  Series: 
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Imitation  and  Allied  Activities."  It  consists  of  records  of 
observations  of  children  made  by  students  of  the  school,  is 
edited  by  Miss  Haskell  and  contains  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Eussell.  It  is  altogether  a  unique  book,  and  is  meeting  with 
an  encouraging  reception  from  the  educationists  and  teachers 
of  the  country. 

The  present  volume  embodies,  however,  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  material  for  child  study  that  has  been  accumulated 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  further  issues  are  in 
preparation  and  will  be  published  hereafter  if  the  public 
demand  should  warrant  it. 

The  Grounds. 
Attention  has  often  been  called,  in  our  annual  reports,  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  school  grounds,  and  much  has 
been  done,  with  small  pecuniary  means,  towards  rendering 
them  beautiful  and  attractive.  Hundreds  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  have  been  planted  and  tended  by  the  willing  hands  of  the 
students  themselves.  But  the  possibilities  in  this  direction 
have  by  no  means  been  realized.  Though  much  improved,  the 
lot  still  lacks  the  thorough  treatment  which  its  natural  capa- 
bilities deserve  and  would  well  repay.  The  visitors  believe 
that  a  more  liberal  outlay  should  be  made  to  grade,  enrich  and 
refine  this  tract  of  land,  not  only  for  its  beauty  for  a  park  and 
playground,  but  still  more  for  the  advantages  of  culture  that 
would  accrue  to  our  students  from  witnessing  the  process  of 
transforming  a  piece  of  stubborn  and  rocky  pasture  into  an 
inviting  and  artistic  lawn,  and  from  studying  the  many  varie- 
ties of  vegetation  that  might  be  made  to  flourish  in  what  are 
now  vacant  and  barren  spaces.  The  plantations  might  easily 
be  so  ordered  as  to  include  upon  this  lot  of  five  acres  a  large 
proportion  of  our  indigenous  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  as  well 
as  many  of  our  most  interesting  wild  flowers,  and  might  thus 
afford  a  valuable  arboretum  or  botanical  museum  of  living 
specimens  for  illustrating  one  of  the  most  important  and 
popular  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  influence  of  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  diffusive.  It  would  not  fail  to  be  felt  in 
due  time  in  our  public  schools,  when  teachers  so  trained  should 
carry  away  with  them,  as  they  surely  would,  the  spirit  of 
tasteful    improvement  to  beautify  the  waste   places  where  so 
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many  of  our  schoolhouses  in  city  and  country  are  still  standing 
amid  surroundings  that  suggest  little  but  dreariness  and 
neglect.  The  aesthetic  sense  and  public  spirit  which  have 
besprinkled  all  our  larger  cities  with  parks  and  gardens,  and 
have  given  the  attractiveness  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  even  to 
many  of  our  prosaic  railroad  stations,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
sentimental  merely  or  as  due  to  extravagance  and  love  of  dis- 
play. The  movement  is  a  mark  of  higher  civilization  and 
better  taste,  and  it  is  time  that  it  found  its  way  into  our 
schools,  particularly  into  our  normal  schools,  which  ought  to 
set  the  example.  From  these  considerations,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  visitors  that  an  appropriation  of  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  or  even  a  larger  sum,  judiciously  expended  upon  these 
grounds,  would  prove  a  wise  and  timely  investment,  and  one 
that  would  amply  justify  itself  in  the  years  to  come. 

Acknowledgments. 
Edward  M.  flartwell,  M.D.,  director  of  physical  culture  in 
the  Boston  public  schools,  gave  at  our  anniversary  exercises  in 
June  a  notable  address  appropriate  to  the  opening  of  our  gym- 
nasium, for  which  our  best  thanks  are  due.  We  likewise 
gratefully  acknowledge  numerous  acceptable  gifts  and  favors 
enumerated  in  detail  in  our  last  annual  catalogue. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  normal  students,  first  (fall)  term,  191  ;  second 
(spring)  term,  156  ;  whole  number  for  the  year,  200. 

2.  Numbers  in  entering  classes  :  in  September,  1895,  47  ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1896,  5  ;  total,  52. 

3.  Average  age  of  pupils  admitted  :  in  September,  1895,  18  years, 
8  months ;  in  February,  1896,  20  years,  4  months. 

4.  Residences  of  pupils  admitted  :  Worcester  County,  49  ;  Norfolk 
County,  1  ;  Middlesex  County,  1  ;  Hampshire  County,  1 ;  total,  52. 

5.  Occupations  of  pupils'  parents  :  mechanics,  20 ;  foremen  and 
superintendents,  5 ;  laborers,  4 ;  merchants,  4 ;  manufacturers,  3 ; 
farmers,  3  ;  clerks,  2  ;  landlords,  2 ;  tailor,  baker,  janitor,  elevator 
operator,  painter,  electrician,  real  estate  agent,  station  agent,  clergy- 
man, 1  each ;  total,  52. 

6.  Numbers  in  graduating  classes :  in  January,  1896,  31 ;  in 
June,  1896,  20;  total,  51. 
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7.  Average  age  of  graduates :  in  January,  1896,  22  years,  1 
month  ;  in  June,  1896,  21  years  and  8  months. 

8.  Library :  reference  books  reported  last  year,  3,999  ;  volumes 
added  this  year,  449  ;  total,  4,448.  Text-books  reported  last  year, 
6,314 ;  volumes  added  this  year,  286  ;  total,  5,600.  Whole  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library,  10,048. 

E.    B.    STODDARD, 
J.   D.   MILLER, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL,  FITOHBUEG. 

JOHN   G.  THOMPSON,  Principal. 

Instructors. 

John  G.  Thompson,  A.M.,  Pedagogy,  School  Management,  School  Law  and 
English ;  Emily  H.  Leonard,  Psychology  and  English  Composition ; 
Helen  M.  Humphrey,  Mathematics ;  Harriet  A.  Luddington,  His- 
tory and  Geography ;  Preston  Smith,  Natm-al  Science  and  Manual 
Training ;  Annette  J.  Warner,  Drawing  and  Natm-e  Study ;  Charles 
E.  Boyd,  Vocal  Music ;  Mary  G.  Cannon,  Physical  Culture. 

Practice  Schools:  Charles  S.  Alexander,  Principal;  Nellie  Allen, 
Mary  I.  Chapin,  Mattie  A.  Cole,  Supervisors. 

Model  Schools :  L.  Frances  Jones,  Grade  1 ;  Ida  M.  Austin,  Grade  2 ; 
teachers  for  Grades  3,  4  and  8  not  yet  appointed. 

Practice  and  Model  Schools :  Annette  J.  Warner,  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
and  Nature  Study;  Charles  E.  Boyd,  Supervisor  of  Music;  Mary 
G.  Cannon,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture. 

In  Geneeal.. 
It  was  hoped  that,  with  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in 
September,  1896,  the  new  normal  school  building  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy.  There  were  some  special  reasons  why 
this  was  desired.  The  success  of  the  first  year  was  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  entering  class  would  be  large  and 
that  the  school  would  need  more  room.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  fact.  The  class  which  entered  last  fall  numbers  more  than 
sixty  and  the  full  enrolment  is  something  over  a  hundred.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  felt  that  the  city  had  great  need  of  the 
old  high  school  building,  and  that  the  State  could  not,  in  jus- 
tice, keep  it  a  day  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  the  work  was  urged  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Still,  with  all  the  haste  that  could  be  made  the  building 
was  not  occupied  until  December  2.  Although  the  year  closes 
with  the  school  in  its  new  quarters,  some  of  the  rooms  have 
only  a  part  of  the  furniture  which  has  been  designed  for  them. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  dedicated  some  time  in 
January. 
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The  building  itself  was  wisely  planned  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly built.  The  rooms  are  large,  attractive  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  work  of  the  school.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  building  better  fitted  for  its  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
State  and  of  the  cause  for  which  it  was  erected. 

Work  of  the  Year. 

It  is  understood  that  this  report  is  not  to  cover  details,  for 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  only  a  general  statement  can  be  made. 
The  fact  that  this  school,  organized  in  September,  1895,  and 
not  to  graduate  its  first  class  until  next  June,  has  already  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  eight,  is  a  sufficient  proof  both 
that  it  came  to  a  field  prepared  to  receive  it  and  that  it  has 
been  doing  its  work  well.  The  work  of  the  teachers  and  the 
diligence  of  the  pupils  are  both  heartily  commended.  Some 
changes  in  the  list  of  instructors  have  been  made  and  new 
teachers  have  been  added,  to  meet  the  demands  arising  from 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  Of  course  this  school 
still  lacks  much  of  the  equipment  and  apparatus  which  a  nor- 
mal school  should  have.  Some  of  these  will  be  supplied  with 
the  furnishings  of  the  new  building,  but  the  library,  where  this 
need  is  most  felt,  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very 
largely  a  growth.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  these  new 
schools  will  be  able  to  gather  at  once  what  the  older  schools 
have  been  years  in  securing.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  believe 
that  the  Fitchburo-  school  has  one  of  the  best  selected  libraries 
to  be  found  in  any  normal  school  of  the  State. 

The  pupils  are  full  of  energy,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  ;  they  are 
willing  workers  and  ready  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  teachers. 
With  a  knowledge  of  methods  and  principles,  we  believe  that 
these  pupils  are,  also,  acquiring  the  true  professional  spirit. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Training  and  Model  Schools. 
In  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School  the  model  and  training 
schools  are  separate.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  of 
securing  the  very  best  results.  Last  September,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  city  of  Fitchburg  placed 
one  of  its  grammar  schools  under  the  control  of  the  State,  to 
be  used  as  a  training  or  practice  school.     The  city  pays  the 
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same  per  pupil  for  the  education  of  the  children  attending  this 
school  as  for  the  same  service  in  the  other  schools,  and  the 
State  agrees  that  the  work  in  this  school  shall  be  as  good  as 
that  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  In  this  school  are  thir- 
teen rooms,  where  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  teach 
under  close  supervision.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  expected 
to  have  charge  of  a  room  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  is  a  regu- 
larly appointed  teacher,  and  does  the  work  of  that  grade  as 
such.  The  classes  in  the  normal  school  are  so  divided  and  the 
work  so  arranged  as  to  meet  these  requirements.  Foijir  per- 
manent teachers  are  employed  in  the  training  school.  These 
teachers  were  selected  both  because  the  visitors  were  furnished 
with  evidence  of  their  successful  experience  and  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  special  ability  and  fitness  for  this  work. 
They  are  expected  to  do  all  that  skill  and  energy  can  accom- 
plish, to  aid,  instruct,  encourage  and  strengthen  these  young 
teachers,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  work  is  maintained  on  a 
high  level.  The  first  division  of  the  graduating  class  has  just 
finished  its  practice  work,  and  a  second  division  is  now  taking 
its  place.  We  invite  special  attention  to  this  part  of  the  work. 
We  believe  that  its  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  has  been  successful  so  far,  certainly,  and  promises  most  excel- 
lent results  for  the  future.  The  young  women  who  have  been 
teaching  in  the  training  school  have  constantly  gained  in  con- 
fidence, skill  and  power;  they  have  learned  to  do  by  doing; 
they  have  received  helpful  instruction  at  the  time  and  upon  the 
subjects  when  and  where  such  instruction  would  do  the  most 
good,  and  as  a  result  they  will  enter  upon  their  work  under 
most  favorable  conditions.  No  efibrt  will  be  spared  to  make 
this  part  of  the  work  increasingly  helpful. 

After  January,  1897,  we  expect  to  have  five  model  schools, 
one  in  each  of  the  four  lowest  grades  and  one  in  the  eig-hth 
grade.  These  schools  are  for  observation  and  illustration,  but 
the  pupils  will  not  teach  in  these  schools.  The  two  lowest 
grades  are  for  the  present  in  the  normal  school  building ;  the 
others  are  in  a  building  furnished  by  the  city,  according  to 
agreement.  In  the  training  school  there  is,  also,  one  ungraded 
room,  which  will  be  kept  as  a  model  school  of  this  class.  As 
many  of  the  graduates  may  be  called  to  begin  their  work  in  un- 
graded schools,  it  is  thought  that  this  room  will  prove  a  most 
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excellent  help.  We  are  confident  that  the  Fitchburg  school 
has  made  the  right  beginning  in  regard  to  model  and  training 
schools. 

Kindergarten. 
The  kindergarten  will  be  opened  in  January,  1897.  A 
teacher  of  special  training  and  fitness  for  this  work  will  be  se- 
cured. The  room,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  normal 
school  building,  will  be  provided  with  everything  needed  to 
make  the  work  attractive  and  successful.  That  this  part  of  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  is  likely  to  be  appreciated,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  large  number  of  applications  for  admission 
which  have  already  been  received.  This  department  will  add 
greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

Lectures. 
From  the  first,  the  principal  believed  that  the  work  of  the 
school  could  be  greatly  broadened  and  enriched  by  means  of 
lectures  by  prominent  educators.  This  plan  has  been  tried  as 
a  regular  feature  of  the  work,  and  with  marked  interest  and 
success.  It  adds  variety  and  gives  inspiration.  During  the 
year  the  following  persons  have  addressed  the  school  upon  the 
subjects  named  :  — 

Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Board,  —  Horace  Mann. 

John  T.  Prince,  agent,  —  Comenius. 

J.  W.  MacDonald,  agent, — Habit. 

George  A.  Walton,  agent,  —  School  Management. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  agent,  —  Our  Architectural  Inheritance. 

A.  W.  Edson,  agent, — Training  to  Think. 

Gr.  T.  Fletcher,  agent,  —  Educational  Conditions  and  Requirements. 

Mrs.  Kate  Tryou,  —  Our  Common  Birds;  American  Writers  on 
Nature. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Edgerly,  —  Individuality. 

Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  —  Manners. 

Miss  Edith  Barnes,  —  Common  Birds. 

Dr.  G.  R.  W.  Scott,  —  German  University  Life. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Miller,  —  Macbeth  and  Irving's  Interpretation. 

John  T.  Howard,  impersonator,  —  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Nash,  —  Literature  :  its  Relation  to  the  School. 

Mr.  W.  Scott  Ward,  —  Observation. 
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Miss  Flora  E.  Kendall,  —  The  Teachers  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mason,  —  Discipline. 

Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent,  —  four  lectures  :  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Lowell 
and  Thackeray. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe  has  given  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  upon  '<  Historical  Pedagogy."  These 
lectures  were  given  twice  a  week,  and  at  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon when  it  was  possible  for  the  teachers  of  Fitchburg  and 
Leominster  to  attend.  Many  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.    The  course  covered  the  following  subjects  :  — 

1 .  (a)    Purpose  and  Plan  of  Historical  Pedagogy. 
(&)    Education  in  Antiquity. 

2.  Education  among  the  Greeks. 

3.  Education  at  Ancient  Eome. 

4.  The  Early  Christian  Schools.  / 

5.  The  Schools  of  Charlemagne. 

6.  Rise  of  the  Universities. 

7.  The  Teaching  Orders. 

8.  Comenius  and  Modern  Pedagogy. 

9.  Pestalozzi  and  Schools  of  the  People. 

10.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Education. 

11.  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

12.  The  Recent  Educational  Movement  in  France. 

The  treatment  was  clear  and  suggestive,  the  discussion  in- 
terestino;  and  instructive.  At  each  lecture  a  list  of  books  was 
given,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  thus  opening  the  way  for  a 
still  fuller  investigation.  The  following  are  the  books  to  which 
reference  was  made  :  — 


Laurie, 
Martin, 

Spiers, 
Clark,  . 
Davidson, 

Mahaffy, 

Capes, 

Drane, 


Pre-Christian  Education  (Longmans) . 

The  Chinese,  with  their  Education,  Philosophy 

and  Letters  (Harper). 
The  School  System  of  the  Talmud  (Triibner) . 
Education  of  Children  at  Rome  (Macmillan) . 
Aristotle  and  the   Ancient   Educational   Ideals 

(Scribner). 
Old  Greek  Education   (Harper) . 
University  Life  in  Ancient  Athens  (Harper) . 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars  (Burns  &  Oats 

and  Longmans). 
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MuUinger,    .         .     The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  (Longmans) . 
West,  .         .         .     Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools 

(Scribner) . 
Laurie,  .         .     Rise  and  Early  Constitution  of  the  Universities 

(  Appleton) . 
Compayr6,    .         .     Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 

Universities  (Scribner). 
Rashdall,      .         .     The  Universities  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 

Ages  (Macmillan). 
Cartwright,  .         .     The   Jesuits :    their  Constitution  and  Teaching 

(Longmans,  London,  1876). 
Hughes,        .         .     Loyola    and    the    Educational    System   of    the 

Jesuits  (Scribner). 
Beard,  .         .         .     Port  Royal,  2  vols. 
Laurie,  .         .     John  Amos  Comenius  :  his  Life  and  Educational 

Works  (Bardeen). 
Comenius,     .         .     The  Great  Didactic,  edited  by  W.  A.  Keating 

(King,  London,  1896). 
Comenius,     .         .     The  School  of  Infancy,  edited  by  Will  S.  Mon- 
roe (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Comenius,     .         .     The  Orbis  Pictus  (Bardeen). 
Krusi,  .         .         .     Life  and  Influence  of  Pestalozzi  (American  Book 

Company) . 
De  Guimps, .         .     Life  and  Writings  of  Pestalozzi,  translated  by 

T.  Russell  (Appleton). 
Pestalozzi,    .         .     Leonard  and  Gertrude  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Pestalozzi,    .         .     How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children  (Bardeen) . 
Martin,         .         .     Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  System 

(Appleton) . 
Mary  Mann,  .     Life    and    Letters    of    Horace   Mann    (Lee    & 

Shepard) . 
Monroe,        .         .     EducationalLaborsof  Henry  Barnard  (Bardeen). 


Mr.  Monroe  is  especially  fitted  for  this  work.  He  has  also 
conducted  classes  in  child  study,  and  the  instruction  has  been 
both  interestiug  and  profitable.  The  work  to  Avhich  reference 
is  here  made  has  covered  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. After  Jan.  1,  1897,  Mr.  Monroe  takes  a  position  at  the 
Westfield  Normal  School. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  another  teacher  will  be  re- 
quired, material  additions  will  be  made  to  the  general  equip- 
ment and  the  new  building  will  be  put  to  its  full  use. 
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The  statistics  for  the  first  school  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1896, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  45. 

Number  admitted  thus  far,  46. 

Number  who  have  had  experience  as  teachers,  14. 

Number  of  States  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  school,  3. 

Number  of  counties  in  Massachusetts  represented,  3. 

Number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  represented,  15, 

Average  age  of  the  pupils,  19  years,  3.6  months. 

Occupation  of  the  parents :  Skilled  laborers,  15 ;  farmers,  9 
merchants,  3  ;  salesmen,  3  ;  manufacturers,  3  ;  public  officials,  2 
factory  officials,  2  ;  contractors  and  builders,  2  ;  railroad  man,  1 
professional,  1  ;  unclassified,  4;  total,  45. 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  Dec.  1,  1896,  108. 

J.    D.    MILLEK, 
ELMER  H.    CAPEN, 

Board  of  Visitors. 
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STATE  NOEMAL  AET  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

GEORGE  H.   BARTLETT,   Principal. 

Instructors. 
George  H.  Bartlett,  Modelling  from  Antique  Figure  and  Life,  Historic 
Ornament  and  Design ;  Albert  H.  Munsell,  Drawing  and  Painting 
from  the  Antique  Figure  and  Life  Model,  Composition,  Artistic  Anat- 
omy ;  Mercy  A.  Bailey,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting  from  Still  Life, 
Light  and  Shade  Drawing  from  Animal  Form  ;  Edward  W.  D.  Ham- 
ilton, Drawing  and  Painting  from  Antique  Figure  and  Life  Model, 
Composition,  Artistic  Anatomy;  Anson  E.  Cross,  Freehand  Draw- 
ing, Perspective ;  M.  Louise  Field,  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  5 
George  Jepson,  Descriptive  Geometrical  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Shop  Work;  Harry  J.  Carlson,  Building  Construction,  Architectural 
Drawing  and  Design ;  Annie  E.  Blake,  Modelling  and  Casting, 
Design  in  the  Round ;  John  L.  Frisbie,  Ship  Draughting ;  Wilhel- 
MiNA  N.  Dranga,  Assistant  in  the  Public  School  Class ;  AaiY  Wires, 
Assistant  in  Class  A ;  Mary  T.  Jones,  Curator. 

The  work  at  the  Normal  Art  School  has  never  been  more 
broad  and  thorough  than  during  the  past  year.  As  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school  is  felt  throughout  the  building,  each  pupil 
realizes  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  principal,  though  yet  he 
is  placed  upon  his  honor  in  regard  to  his  scholarship  and  con- 
duct. The  higher  standards  of  acquirement  now  maintained 
are  already  showing  important  results  in  the  work  of  our  grad- 
uates, since  they  are  more  mature  in  judgment,  manage  their 
classes  better  and  are  more  skilful  in  devising  expedients  for 
individual  instruction. 

The  anatomical  lectures,  which  heretofore  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Munsell  alone,  are  now  delivered  by  each  instructor 
of  a  life  class  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  students  as 
they  advance  in  general  knowledge  and  in  technique. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  while  still  in  the  school,  have  also  had 
the  privilege  of  observation  and  practice  in  the  drawing  classes 
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of  a  few  public  schools,  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
The  principals  of  the  Prince,  Lincoln  and  Everett  schools  have 
expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  this  arrangement,  which 
gives  to  the  Normal  Art  School  an  advantage  it  never  before 
possessed,  and  to  the  public  schools  additional  assistance, 
freely  rendered,  in  the  instruction  of  drawing. 

The  only  change  in  the  faculty  of  the  school  is  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  for  a  year  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Munsell,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  instructors  since  1881.  Mr.  E.  L.  Major 
has  taken  his  place.  Mr.  H.  J.  Carlson,  who  served  as  substi- 
tute last  year,  has  now  been  appointed  teacher  of  building  con- 
struction, architectural  drawing  and  design,  in  place  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Kendall,  resigned. 

The  pure  art  and  the  industrial  art  work  of  the  school  are 
evenly  balanced,  the  department  of  each  teacher  extending  into 
classes  B,  C  and  D,  Class  A  still  remaining  as  the  elementary 
division,  its  work  being  compulsory  upon  each  pupil  before  he 
or  she  can  enter  another  class.  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  principal, 
plans  the  curriculum  of  the  school  with  direct  reference  to  its 
position  in  the  State  as  a  normal  school,  even  if  thereby  it 
loses  some  of  the  features  in  the  interest  of  pure  art  which 
it  could  otherwise  possess. 

When  the  four  new  normal  schools  are  equipped  and  organ- 
ized, it  may  then  be  well  to  consider  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  that  it  may, 
in  co-operation  with  them,  more  effectually  lead  in  developing 
the  artistic  sense  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  present  building  has  already  become  too  small  for  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils.  Last  winter  we  were  obliged  to 
provide  lockers  for  them,  and  yet  had  not  room  enough  for 
all  that  were  needed  without  encroaching  upon  the  corridors. 
The  main  hall,  however,  is  zealously  guarded  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  school  from  term  to  term. 

The  voluntary  afternoon  work  at  the  school,  done  by  the 
pupils  in  groups  or  singly  under  the  supervision  of  some  one 
teacher,  and  their  social  gatherings  to  hear  lectures  on  art,  are 
of  large  benefit  to  them,  teaching  them  to  love  beauty  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  statistics  for  the  school  from  Oct.  1,  1895,  to  June  25, 
1896,  are  as  follows  :  — 
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Total  number  of  students,  220:  Males,  39;  females,  181.  Num- 
ber in  attendance  at  the  present  time  (Nov.  17,  1896),  197. 

Average  age  of  the  students,  22  years. 

Graduates  in  June,  1896  :  Public  school  class,  6  ;  class  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  10  ;  class  in  industrial  drawing,  11  ;  total,  27. 

Appointments  since  Oct.  1,  1895,  of  past  pupils  to  be  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  drawing,  44. 

Number  of  students  from  the  several  counties  in  the  State, 
1895-96  :  Suffolk,  89  ;  Middlesex,  50  ;  Essex,  20  ;  Worcester,  19 
Norfolk,  10  ;  Bristol,  9  ;  Plymouth,  5  ;  Hampden,  5 ;  Franklin,  1 
total,  208.  Students  from  other  States  are  distributed  as  follows 
New  York,  1  ;  Maine,  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  Texas,  1  ;  Kansas,  2 
Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1  ;  Florida,  1  ;  Illinois,  1 ;  total, 
12.     Total  from  other  States  and  Massachusetts  for  the  year,  220. 

Occupations  of  fathers  of  students,  1895-96  :  Merchants  and  trad- 
ers, 32  ;  professions,  22  ;  artisans,  34  ;  mechanics,  8  ;  manufacturers, 
6  ;  bookkeepers,  7 ;  farmers,  10 ;  real  estate,  5  ;  other  callings,  40 ; 
total,  164.     Deceased,  46;  retired,  10.     Total,  220. 

KATE  GANNETT  WELLS, 
GEORGE  H.  CONLEY, 
E.  B.  STODDARD, 

Board  oj   Visitors. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 


To  the  Board  of  Education, 

The  sixtieth  report  of  the  secretary  of  your  honorable  Board 
is  herewith  respectfully  submitted.  For  the  statistics  in  detail 
on  which  the  following  summary  is  based,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  Appendix. 

SUMMAEY   OF    STATISTICS    FOR    1895-96. 

/.     Number  of  Public  Day  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  towns,  321 ;  cities,  32.     Total,  353. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

2.  Number  of  public  schools,  counting  that  as  a  single  school 

which  has  one  head  or  principal,  whether  the  school  has 

one  teacher  or  several, 4,-539 

Decrease  for  the  year,   .        .        .        ,        .         .51 

3.  Number  of  public  schools  based  on  the  single  class  room 

as  the  unit  of  comparison  for  the  year  1895-96,       .        .  9,153 

Increase  for  the  year, 279 

II.     Enrolment,  Membership  and  Attendance. 

1.  Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen  years  May  1,  1895, 417,335 

Increase  for  the  year, 8,437 

2.  Number  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  during 

the  year  1895-96, 424,353 

Increase  for  the  year, 11,400 

3.  Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools 

during  the  year  1895-96, 349,336 

Increase  for  the  year, 7,665 

4.  Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the 

year  1895-96, 321,685 

Increase  for  the  year,    .        .        .        .        ,         7,992 

5.  Percentage  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  member- 

ship,         .  92 

III.     Teachers  and   Wages. 
1.    Number  of  men  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

during  the  year, 1,078 

Increase  for  the  year, 32 
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6. 


Number  of  women   employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 

schools  during  the  year, 11,197 

Increase  for  the  year, 216 

Number  of    different  teachers   employed  in   the  public 

schools  during  the  year, 12,275 

Increase  for  the  year, 248 

Number  of  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,   .        .  10,682 

Increase  for  the  year 273 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,     .  4,540 

Increase  for  the  year,     ......    172 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal 

schools, 3^903 

Increase  for  the  year, 169 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools $136  03 

Increase  for  the  year,     .        .        ,        .        .        f 7  48 
Avei-age  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  the  public 

schools $50  30 

Increase  for  the  year, §1  92 


IV.     Length  of  Schooling. 

1.  Aggregate  of  months  (twenty  school  days  each)  all  the 

public  schools  have  been  kept  during  the  year,       .        .         85,394 J- 

2.  Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been 

kept  during  the  year, 9_6_ 


3. 


V.     High  Schools. 

Number  of  high  schools, 

Increase  for  the  year,  . 
Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,    , 

Increase  for  the  year,  . 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools. 

Increase  for  the  j'ear,  . 
Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools. 

Increase  for  the  year, |5,697  32 


5 

257 

92 

1,186 

gh  sc 

lools 

1,571 

34,323 

$353,244  44 

VI.     Evening  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  cities  and  towns  having  evening  schools, . 

2.  Number  of  evening  schools,  .         .         . 

3.  Number  of  teachers,     ..... 

4.  Number  of  pupils:  male,  20,786  ;  female,  9,764 
6.  Average  attendance,      ..... 

6.  Expense, 

7.  Increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  for  the  year, 

8.  Increase  in  the  expense  for  the  year,   . 


total, 


49 

681 

1,197 

30,550 

16,282 

,304  02 

1,282 

$115  88 
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VII.     Cost  of  Schools  ( Taxation) . 

1.  Amount  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 

of  public  scliools,  including  only  wages  and  board  of 
teachers  (transportation  of  pupils),  fuel  for  the  schools 
and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms,   ....         $7,360,413  38 
Increase  for  the  year,     ....      $420,470  42 

2.  Expense  for  transportation  of  pupils  {included  in  the  fore- 

going amount  raised  by  taxation),    $91,136  11 

Increase  for  the  year   {included  in   the   foregoing 
increase), $14,627  82 

3.  Expense  of  supervision  for  the  year, |316,674  07 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  $7,020  08 

4.  Salaries   of   superintendents  (included  in   the    foregoing 

amount  for  supervision), $202,908  67 

Increase  for  the  year $5,956  19 

5.  Expense  of  books,  stationery  and  school  supplies,      .         .    $522,652  91 

Decrease  for  the  year  (see  No.  6),       .        $98,126  19 

6.  Sundries  (school  reports,  school  census,  and  such  items  as 

cannot  be  classified  elsewhere), $247,464  40 

(The  expenditure  for  sundries  in  previous  years  has 
been  counted  in  with  the  items  of  No.  5). 

7.  Amount  expended  in  1895-96  for  new  schoolhouses,  .         $2,400,005  87 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      $729,924  27 

8.  Amount  expended  for  alterations  and  permanent  improve- 

ment in  schoolhouses, $505,477  00 

Decrease  for  the  year $41,644  64 

9.  Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs,       ....    $284,175  54 

Increase  for  the  year, |474  93 


VIII.     Cost  of  Schools  (Voluntary  Contributions,  etc.). 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  public  schools,       $8,320  57 

Decrease  for  the  year,   ....         $7,723  93 
Amount  of  local  school  funds  the  income  of  which  can  be 

appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,    .        .        .         $2,855,997  42 
Increase  for  the  year,  ....      $177,797  97 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  acade- 
mies,   $132,277  89 

Increase  for  the  year,  .         .        .  $6,978  99 

Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the 

dption  of  the  town,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.,     $97,642  05 
Increase  for  the  year,  .        .        .  $1,107  74 

Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  in  1896, $86,364  82 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  $6,954  72 
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IX.     Academies  and  Private  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  incorporated  academies, 52 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  academies  for  the  year,  .        .  5,994 

3.  Amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the  academies  during  the  year,  $429,030  86 

4.  Number  of  private  schools, 359 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  during  the  year,  61,090 

6.  Amount  of  tuition  (lai'gely  estimated),        ....  $692,452  45 

X.     Miscellaneous. 

1.  Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  in  1896, $86,364  82 

Increase  for  the  year, $6,954  72 

2.  Expenditure  from  the  State  school  fund  for  apparatus  and 

books  of  reference  for  the  year  1894-95, .        .        .        .       $3,167  13 
Increase  for  the  year,    .        .        .        .  $119  32       , 

3.  Aggregate   returned   as   expended    upon   public  schools 

alone,  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  schoolhouses 
(see  VIL,  1,3,  5,  6,  and  VIII.,  1,4,  5),     .        .        .         $8,639,532  20 
Increase  for  the  year,      ....      $479,079  83 

4.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  3)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     .        .        .  f  20  70 

5.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  3)  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,      .        .        .  $24  73 

6.  Aggregate  returned  as  expended  upon  the  public  schools 

inclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see 

X.,  3  and  VIL,  7,  8  and  9), $11,829,190  61 

Increase  for  the  year,     ....   $1,167,834  39 

7.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X ,  6)  for  each  child  in  the 

State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,     .         .        .  $28  34 

8.  Average  based  on  the  above  (X.,  6)  for  each  child  of  the 

average  membership  of  the  public  schools,      .        .        .  $33  86 

9.  Percentage  of  valuation  of  1895  appropriated  for  public 

schools,  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  transportation  of 
pupils,  fuel  for  the  schools  and  care  of  fires  and  school- 
rooms (see  VIL,  1) 002Ja9o 

10.  Percentage  of  valuation  of  1895  appropriated  for  public 

schools,  not  only  for  wages,  etc.,  but  also  for  repairing 

and  erecting  schoolhouses  (see  X.,  6),      .        .        .        .  .004^6g5^ 

Analysis  of  Statistical  Eeturns  for  1895-96. 
Accuracy/  of  Returns.  —  The  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
dependent  upon  the  faithfulness  and  accuracy  (1)  of  the  vari- 
ous officials,  including  census  takers  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  whose  legal  duty  it  is  to  gather  the  original  facts  that 
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are  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  returns  ;  (2)  of  school  com- 
n^ittees  in  bringing  together  such  collections  of  facts  and  re- 
porting them  to  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  (3)  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  use  which  it  makes  of  the  reports  furnished 
it  by  school  committees.  In  other  words,  from  fourteen  to  fif- 
teen thousand  people  gather  the  material  that  ultimately  ap- 
pears in  a  summary  of  returns  for  the  State.  Most  of  the 
material  thus  gathered  is  of  a  character  that  permits  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  its  presentation.  And 
where  the  material  is  of  a  character  to  forbid  such  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  showing,  there  are,  nevertheless,  abundant 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  close  approximation  to  the  facts 
has  been  secured. 

Harmony  of  Returns. — There  is  a  certain  consistency,  a 
certain  harmony  of  parts,  that  should  characterize  the  school 
returns,  whether  such  returns  are  the  separate  statements  of 
the  towns  and  cities  or  the  aofgregates  based  on  those  state- 
ments.  If  ill-considered  estimates  or  random  guesses  or  gross 
blunders  appear  in  the  returns  of  a  school  committee,  they  are 
likely  to  be  revealed  in  violations  of  this  consistency.  In  such 
cases  the  returns  are  sent  back  for  correction.  And  when  the 
statements  of  the  separate  returns  are  brought  together  in  a 
large  way,  under  conditions  that  make  it  impossible  for  indi- 
viduals, even  if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  force  congruity  of 
parts,  such  parts  are  found  by  numerous  tests  to  be  in  satisfac- 
tory accord  with  one  another. 

A.n  Illustration  of  Harmony  of  Returns.  —  As  an  illustra- 
tion, take  these  four  separate  statements  from  the  foregoing 
summary  :  — 

1.  The  number  of  public  schools,  as  counted  in  the  local  or 
popular  way,  is  4,539,  —  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year 
of51. 

2.  The  number  of  public  schools,  as  based  on  the  single 
class  room  for  a  unit  of  comparison,  is  9,153,  —  an  increase  of 
279. 

3.  The  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  public  schools 
is  10,682,  — an  increase  of  273. 

4.  The  expense  of  transporting  children  to  school  is  |91,- 
136.11,  — an  increase  of  114,527.82. 

Now,  these  four  statements  harmonize  with  conditions  that 
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are  known  from  other  sources  to  exist,  and,  therefore,  are  in 
accord  with  themselves.  The  process  of  consolidating  thinly 
attended  and  feeble  schools  has  been  going  on  vigorouslj^  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  means,  of  course,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  schools,  as  that  number  is  determined  by  popular 
count.  The  decrease  would  be  considerably  more  than  51, 
were  it  not  that  growing  towns  and  cities  are  steadily  adding 
to  their  number  of  schools.  Now,  the  increased  sum  expended 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  is  a  trustworthy  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  consolidation  is  going  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  in  the  school  population  means  more 
schools,  as  determined  by  the  number  of  class  rooms,  and  more 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  them.  Now,  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased,  if  we  use  the  class  room  as  the  unit  for  com- 
parison, by  279,  and  the  number  of  teachers  by  273.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  class  rooms  reported  (9,153)  is  less  than 
the  number  of  teachers  required  to  fill  all  the  school  positions 
(10,682)  by  1,529  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  teachers  not  assigned  to  the  permanent  charge  of  class 
rooms,  such  as  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  sewing, 
cooking,  calisthenics,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  there  are  princi- 
pals of  large  schools  and  assistant  teachers  in  small  schools  — 
particularly  in  small  high  schools  —  who  are  not  themselves 
in  immediate  charge  of  class  rooms,  and  so  the  number  of 
teachers  in  such  schools  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  class 
rooms  that  may  properly  be  counted. 

Not  only  do  these  four  statements  hang  together j  in  spite  of 
surface  suggestions  of  failure  to  do  so,  but  harmonies  between 
them  and  other  parts  of  the  returns  can  readily  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  such  harmonies  show  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  figures  that  reveal  them,  but  they  distinctly  increase  our 
confidence  in  these  figures  as  being  carefully  prepared  and 
substantially  true. 
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School  Attendance. 

Enumeration  and  Enrolment  of  Children. 

I.  Table  shoiving  the  Number  of  Children  between  Five  and  Fifteen 
Years  of  Age  in  the  State,  also  the  Annual  Increase  for  Ten 
Successive  Years,  from  May  1,  1886,  to  May  1,  1895. 


Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

Number 
of  Children. 

Increase. 

1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 

353,052 
359,504 
367,785 
370,116 
376,491 

4,149 
6,452 
8,281 
2,331 
6,375 

1891,       . 
1892, 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

382,956 
390,039 
400,325 
408,898 
417,335 

6,465 
7,083 
10,286 
8,573 
8,437 

Average  i 

n crease. 

,        , 

.... 

6,843 

The  increase  in  enrolment  for  the  year  is  8,437.  This  is 
1,594  in  excess  of  the  average  increase  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  enrolment  in  1890  was  16.8  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation;  in  1895,  16.7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 


II.  Table  shoiving  the  Number  of  Differed  Children  of  All  Ages  in 
the  Public  Schools,  with  the  Annual  Increase  from  May  i, 
1887,  to  May  1,  1896. 


Pupils  of  All 

Pupils  of  All 

Ages  In  Public 

Increase. 

Ages  in  Public 

Increase. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

1886-87, 

353,361 

Increase,  3,744 

1891-92, 

383,217 

Increase,   6,231 

1887-88, 

358,000 

Increase,  4,639 

1892-93, 

391,745 

Increase,  8,528 

1888-89, 

363,166 

Increase,  5,166 

1893-94, 

400,609 

Increase,  8,864 

1889-90, 

371,492 

Increase,  8,325 

1894-95, 

412,953 

Increase,  12,334 

1890-91, 

376,986 

Increase,  5,494 

1895-96, 

424,353 

Increase,  11,400 

Average  increase, 


7,438 
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JSPumher  of  Children  in  the  Schools. — It  appears  from  this 
table  that  the  number  of  different  children  in  the  public  schools 
has  increased  11,400.  This  increase  is  3,962  larger  than  the 
average  increase  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  also  2,963  larger 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  between  five  and 
fifteen,  —  a  fact  explained  by  the  increasing  number  of  children 
attending  the  kindergarten  on  the  one  hand  and  the  high  school 
on  the  other.  The  number  of  different  children  in  the  public 
schools  in  1890  was  16.8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as 
shown  by  the  census  for  that  year;  in  1895,  the  percentage 
was  16.9. 

The  number  of  children  reported  to  be  in  private  schools  and 
academies  for  the  year  is  67,084,  Add  this  number  to  the 
number  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  grand  total  is  491,437. 
This  number  is  nearly  18  per  cent,  larger  than  the  number 
enrolled  between  five  and  fifteen. 

Compulsory  Age  Limits.  —  The  number  of  children  returned 
as  coming  within  the  compulsory  age  limits  of  eight  and  four- 
teen years,  the  record  being  for  May  1,  1895,  is  261,642.  The 
total  number  of  children  in  public  and  private  schools  is  nearly 
88  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number  reported  to  be  within  the 
compulsory  age  limits,  and  the  number  of  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  alone  is  62  per  cent,  greater.  It  should  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  high  schools, 
academies  and  the  higher  private  schools  are  over  fourteen, 
while  nearly  all  the  primary  school  pupils  and  all  the  kinder- 
garten pupils,  both  in  public  schools  and  private,  are  under 
eight. 

The  number  of  pupils  reported  in  the  public  schools  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  is  229,894,  or  31,748  less  than 
the  number  between  eight  and  fourteen  in  the  State  on  May  1, 
1895.  How  many  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  are  to 
be  found  among  the  67,084  in  private  schools  the  returns  do 
not  show.  A  little  more  than  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  children  attending  the  public  schools  come  within  the  com- 
pulsory age  limits.  If  the  same  percentage  holds  true  of  the 
private  schools,  then  36,343  children  of  the  total  number  at- 
tending, 67,084,  should  come  within  these  limits.  Adding 
36,343  to  229,894,   we  have   266,237   as  the  number  in  the 
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schools,  public  and  private,  who  come  within  the  compulsory 
limits.  This  number  is  4,595  in  excess  of  the  number  between 
eight  and  fourteen,  as  ascertained  by  the  school  census  for 
May  1,  1895.  Whatever  the  number  between  eight  and  four- 
teen at  a  given  time,  the  number  between  these  limits  at  a  later 
time,  in  an  increasing  population  with  a  steady  birth  rate, 
ought  to  be  larger. 

Perfect  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  laws  should 
reveal,  therefore,  a  larger  number  of  children  between  eight 
and  fourteen  in  school  during  any  year  than  a  census  should 
reveal  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

Difficulties  in  obtaining  Accurate  Data. — The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  full  and  trustworthy  data  on  this  par- 
ticular point  —  data  that  permit  one  to  infer  with  considerable 
exactness  just  how  far  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  are 
respected  —  are  serious.  Among  these  difficulties  are  the 
following :  — 

1.  There  is  the  neglio-ence  of  certain  towns  in  taking  the 
school  census,  which  is  required  by  law  for  the  first  of  May 
each  year.  Most  towns  do  the  work  conscientiously,  by  means 
of  a  careful  house-to-house  count.  Some  towns,  however,  rely 
on  school  registers,  or  on  blanks  sent  to  parents  in  the  care  /of 
childreo,  or  on  estimates.  Such  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
methods  violate  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  obviously  aims  to 
secure  an  exact  count  of  the  school  children  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  in  the  schools,  that  there  may  be  some  means  of 
finding  out  whether  they  are  all  receiving  the  proper  amount 
of  schooling  during  the  required  years. 

■  2.  No  count  of  the  school  children  within  the  compulsory 
limits  and  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  free  from 
difficulties.  The  same  child  may  be  within  the  limits  during 
one  part  of  the  year,  and  without  during  another  part ;  a  count 
at  one  time  might  include  him,  and  at  another  omit  him.  If 
the  count  is  made  at  some  particular  time  in  all  the  schools,  as 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  best,  then  it  omits  certain  children 
who  may  have  left  school  before  the  count,  or  entered  it  after 
the  count.  The  count  may  also  include  pupils  who  at  other 
times  are  absentees  or  truants.  Under  such  conditions  a  first 
of  May  count  in  the  town  and  a  count  of  the  children  in  the 
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schools,  no  matter  how  faithfully  both  maybe  made,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  agree ;  nor  can  their  disagreement  be  used  in 
any  more  than  a  rough  and  general  way  to  show  how  loose  or 
exact  the  observance  of  the  school  attendance  requirements 
proves  to  be. 

3.  Data  from  private  schools  bearing  upon  this  particular 
point  are  meagre,  incomplete  or  wholly  lacking. 

Mr.  Walton's  Investigation  into  Non-attendance.  —  While  it 
is  certain  that  the  schooling  of  Massachusetts  children  is  far 
more  general  and  prolonged  than  it  would  be  if  we  had  no 
compulsory  attendance  law,  it  is  also  certain  that  it  is  not  so 
complete  and  thorough  as  the  law  wisely  requires.  This  latter 
fact  was  brought  out  with  painful  clearness  last  year  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Board,  in  his  elaborate  investi- 
gation into  the  attendance  and  truancy  conditions  of  the  State, 
in  pursuance  of  a  legislative  order  and  of  subsequent  directions 
from  the  State  Board  of  Education.  For  the  methods  and 
results  of  this  investigation,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
last  report  (the  fifty-ninth)  of  the  Board.  Out  of  a  school 
population  of  26,968  between  eight  and  fourteen,  Mr.  Walton 
found  that  between  September,  1894,  and  September,  1895, 
there  were  1,398  children  who  failed  to  attend  school  the  full 
time  of  one  hundred  and  forty  days  required  by  law  (thirty 
weeks,  five  days  each,  with  an  allowance  of  two  weeks'  time  for 
absences  not  excused)  because  of  disability,  1,380  more  who 
failed  to  attend  the  full  time  because  of  parental  neglect,  and 
125  who  failed  on  account  of  truancy.  The  disability  cases  are 
excusable  under  the  law.  The  1,380  cases  of  parental  neglect 
are  more  serious.  The  same  ratio  for  the  State  would  give 
13,570  cases,  with  705,640  days  of  illegal  absence.  The  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  parents  for  this  large  number 
of  cases  and  for  the  absence  involved  in  them  would  mean  a 
total  sum  in  fines  of  $2,822,560  ($20  being  the  penalty  for  each 
five  days  of  absence  caused  by  parental  neglect).  If  the  local 
authorities  would  deal  more  rigorously  with  such  negligence, 
the  effect  would  be  salutary.  Mr.  Walton  has  suggested 
important  modifications  of  the  law  to  facilitate  such  dealing. 
There  is  no  more  prolific  cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  and, 
therefore,  of  heavy  public  burdens,  than  the  growing  up  of 
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children  in  ignorance  and  idleness.  The  struggle  of  the  public 
with  its  grown-up  paupers  and  criminals  is  costly  and  dis- 
couraging. The  most  elementary  prudence,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  most  elementary  morality,  requires  that  the  public  shall  at 
slight  expense  prevent  evils  it  must  otherwise  endure  at  great 
expense.  Contrast  the  cost  and  pleasure  of  training  a  child 
into  reputable  manhood  and  citizenship  with  the  cost  and  pain 
of  having  police  to  watch  and  arrest  him,  courts  to  try  and  con- 
vict him,  and  prisons  to  hold  and  support  him. 

The  Relation  of  Age  Limits  to  Industrial  Training.  —  The 
law  requires  that  in  towns  and  cities  that  have  industrial  train- 
ing, the  compulsory  age  limits  shall  be  eight  and  fifteen, 
instead  of  eight  and  fourteen.  An  attempt  was  made  last  year 
and  renewed  this  year  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  law  is 
respected. 

It  was  discovered  that  in  practice  it  is  not  possible  to  inter- 
pret the  law  satisfactorily.  The  spirit  of  the  law  seems  to  be 
that  whenever  children  by  staying  a  year  longer  in  school  can 
receive  industrial  training  during  that  year,  then  attendance 
shall  be  enforced  a  year  longer,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Therefore,  if  a  town  provides  industrial  training  in  the  lower 
grades  but  not  in  the  higher,  such  industrial  training  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  valid  reason  for  raising  the  age  limit.  Certainly 
the  child  gets  no  additional  industrial  training  by  staying  a 
year  longer  in  school.  Moreover,  if  the  provision  for  indus- 
trial training  in  the  higher  grades  is  a  scanty  one,  involving, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  only  one  or  two  special  exercises  a  week, 
it  is  a  legitimate  question  whether  such  meagre  provision  should 
raise  the  age  limit.  In  some  towns  there  is  adequate  provision 
for  the  boys  after  fourteen,  but  not  for  the  girls.  Shall  both 
boys  and  girls  be  kept  a  year  longer  in  schools  for  the  sake  of 
industrial  training  that  only  the  boys  can  enjoy?  The  settle- 
ment of  so  important  a  matter  as  an  age  limit  for  schooling, 
vitally  connected  as  it  is  with  questions  of  employment  and  of 
truancy,  ought  not  to  be  contingent  upon  the  meanings  that 
may  be  extracted  from  or  injected  into  so  vague  an  expression 
as  "  industrial  training";  nor  ought  such  a  question  to  be  left 
to  the  vagaries  of  local  option.  If  it  is  important  that  the 
child  shall  be  present  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  instead 
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of  fourteen  or  after  the  age  of  seven  instead  of  eight,  the  law 
should  specifically  so  direct,  in  language  that  cannot  be  misun- 
derstood or  misinterpreted. 


III.  Table  sJiowing  the  Attendance  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  Children 
whose  Ages  are  between  Five  and  Fifteen  Years,  also  of  Those 
under  Five  and  Over  Fifteen,  with  Their  Annual  Increase  and 
Decrease,  from  May  1,  1887,  to  May  1, 1896. 


Pupils   in   School 
between     Five 
and    Fifteen 
Years  of  Age. 

as 

a 

i 

HI  a 
>    <u 

S 

a 

1887,  . 

323,018 

Increase, 

2,806 

1,375 

Decrease, 

58 

28,968 

Increase,     996 

1888,  . 

327,279 

Increase, 

4,261 

1,178 

Decrease, 

197 

29,543 

Increase,     575 

1889,  . 

331,228 

Increase, 

3,949 

1,130 

Decrease, 

48 

30,758 

Increase,  1,215 

1890,  . 

336,100 

Increase, 

4,872 

2,578 

Increase, 

1,448 

32,814 

Increase,  2,056 

1891,  . 

339,953 

Increase, 

3,853 

3,129 

Increase, 

551 

33,904 

Increase,  1,090 

1892,  . 

345,215 

Increase, 

5,262 

2,912 

Decrease, 

217 

35,090 

Increase,  1,186 

1893,  . 

353,067 

Increase, 

7,852 

3,283 

Increase, 

371 

35,395 

Increase,     305 

1894,  . 

359,762 

Increase, 

6,695 

3,742 

Increase, 

459 

37,105 

Increase,  1,710 

1890,  . 

367,047 

Increase, 

7,285 

4,469 

Increase, 

727 

39,437 

Increase,  2,332 

1896,  . 

377,067 

Increase, 

10,020 

5,630 

Increase, 

1,161 

41,656 

Increase,  2,219 

Averag 

e  increase, 

5,686 

Averag 

je  increase 

419 

Averas 

'e  increase,  1,369 

The  increase  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  under  five  years 
of  age  (1,161)  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  kindergar- 
tens ;  that  over  fifteen  years  of  age  (2,219),  to  the  increase  in 
the  high  schools.  From  another  source,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  high  school  pupils  is  known  to  be  1,571. 
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Regulaeitt  of  Attendance. 

IV.  Table  sJioioing  the  Average  Memhersliip  and  Yearly  Increase  of 
Membership  of  the  Public  Schools;  also  the  Average  Attend- 
ance^ the  Yearly  Increase  and  the  Ratio  of  Attendance  for 
Ten  Years,  from  May  1,  1887,  to  May  1,  1896,  inclusive. 


Membership  — 

Attendance  — 

Average. 

Increase  of 
Average. 

Average. 

Increase  of  Average. 

Ratio  of,  to 
Membership. 

1887,    . 

291,539 

2,899 

262,159 

Increase, 

2,071 

.89922-1- 

1888,    . 

293,941 

2,402 

264,723 

Increase, 

2,564 

.90057-}- 

1889,    . 

299,537 

5,596 

270,851 

Increase, 

6,128 

.  90423+ 

1890,    . 

303,524 

3,987 

273,910 

Increase, 

3,059 

.9024-f- 

1891,    . 

807,953 

4,429 

278,602 

Increase, 

4,692 

.9045+ 

1892,    . 

313,214 

5,261 

283,648 

Increase, 

5,046 

.9056+ 

1893,    . 

320,862 

7,648  . 

290,801 

Increase, 

7,153 

.9063+ 

1894,    . 

328,455 

7,593 

299,069 

Increase, 

8,268 

.9105+ 

1895,    . 

341,671 

13,216 

313,693 

Increase, 

14,624 

.9181+ 

1896,    . 

349,336 

7,665 

321,685 

Increase, 

7,992 

.9208+ 

Av.,  6,069 

Average, 

6,160 

The  increase  in  total  membership  over  the  preceding  year, 
as  shown  by  Table  II.,  is  11,400,  while  the  increase  in  average 
membership,  as  shown  by  Table  IV.,  is  only  7,665,  or  3,735 
less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  average  attendance 
is  7,992,  or  327  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  average  member- 
ship, which  is  a  gain  in  the  right  direction.  The  ratio  of  the 
average  attendance  to  the  average  membership  is  92  per  cent., 
—  the  highest  ever  attained  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
schools.  Such  regularity  of  school  attendance  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  efficiency  of  school  work. 
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V.  Table  sJwwing  by  Counties  the  Number  of  Toivns  ivJiose  School 
Attendance,  based  on  the  Average  Membership,  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds Ninety  Per  Cent,  for  the  Year  1895-96. 


COUNTIES. 

c 

ft 

o 

|5 

Number  of  Towns 
In     County,    At- 
tendance over  90 
Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

c 

& 

o 

Eh      . 
^     >> 

o   a 

.        3 
S      O 

Number  of  Towns 
In    County,    At- 
tendance over  90 
I'er  Cent. 

Barnstable, 

15 

13 

Hampshire,    . 

23 

19 

Berkshire, 

32 

12 

Middlesex, 

64 

50 

Bristol,     . 

20 

11 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

Dukes, 

7 

5 

Norfolk, 

27 

26 

Essex, 

35 

26 

Plymouth, 

27 

23 

Franklin, . 

26 

24 

Suffolk,  . 

4 

3 

Hampden, 

23 

20 

Worcester, 

59 

54 

Totals,     . 

353 

287 

As  last  year,  every  county  except  Dukes  and  Suffolk  reports 
a  percentage  of  attendance  above  90.  Were  the  rule  of  drop- 
ping a  pupil  from  membership  after  five  days'  absence  observed 
in  Boston  as  it  is  in  most  towns  of  the  State,  the  percentage 
for  Boston,  and,  therefore,  for  Suffolk  County,  would  be  con- 
siderably higher.  The  greater  stringency  of  the  Boston  Tule, 
which  provides  that  a  name  shall  not  be  dropped  from  the 
membership  list  until  the  pupil  is  known  to  have  withdrawn 
without  intention  of  returning  or  until  the  absence  has  reached 
one  month,  explains  the  exception  for  Suffolk  County.  Eighty- 
nine  per  cent,  for  Suffolk  is  really  a  better  showing  than  the 
higher  percentages  of  some  of  the  other  counties. 

The  number  of  towns  having  a  school  attendance  above  90 
per  cent,  for  last  year  was  267.  For  the  present  year  it  is 
280,  showing  an  increase  of  20.  The  number  of  towns  having 
this  high  per  cent,  has  increased  in  nine  counties,  remained  the 
same  in  five,  and  fallen  off  in  none. 

The  more  conspicuous  gains  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore, 
in  those  towns  that  employ  superintendents  of  schools. 
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VL  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Toions  in  the  Several  Counties 
the  Ratio  of  ivhose  School  Attendance  falls  beloiu  Ninety,  also 
the  Percentage  of  This  Number  to  the  Number  of  Toions  in  the 
County. 


COUNTIES. 

a 
o 

o  a 

a   o 

11 

t-,  era 

a  s 

Ratio     to    Whole 
Number  of  Towns 
in  County. 

COUNTIES. 

a 

I, 

o  i^ 

g-2 

o  O 

Is 
a  3 

Eatio     to     Whole 
Number  of  Towns 
in  County. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol,    . 

Dukes,     . 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

15 
32 
20 
7 
35 
26 
23 

2 
20 
9 
2 
9 
2 
3 

.13 

.62 
.45 
.28 
.25 
.08 
.13 

Hampshire,     . 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk,  . 

Worcester, 

23 

54 
1 

27 

27 
4 

59 

4 
4 

1 

4 
1 
5 

.17 
.07 

.04 
.15 
.25 
.08 

Totals, 

353 

6(3 

.19 

The  number  of  towns  whose  percentage  of  attendance  falls 
below  90  is  66,  against  86  last  year;  and  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  such  towns  to  the  entire  number  of  towns  in  the  State  is 
19  per  cent.,  against  24  per  cent,  last  year. 


VII.  Table  of  the  Several  Counties,  arranged  according  to  the  Per- 
centages of  Their  Number  of  Towns  having  less  thaii  Ninety _ 
Per  Cent,  of  Attendance. 


COUNTIES. 

Per  Cent. 

COUNTIES. 

Per  Cent. 

Nantucket, .        .  ■       . 

.00 

Plymouth, 

.15 

Norfolk,      . 

.04 

Hampshire, 

.17 

Middlesex,  . 

.07 

Essex, 

.25 

Franklin,     . 

.08 

Suffolk,      . 

.25 

Worcester,  . 

.08 

Dukes, 

.28 

Barnstable, 

.13 

Bi'istol, 

.45 

Hampden,  . 

.13 

Berkshire, 

.62 
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In  considering  the  position  of  Suffolk  County  in  this  table, 
the  remarks  made  about  the  greater  stringency  of  the  Boston 
attendance  rules  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  place  of  Berk- 
shire in  the  list  is  easily  accounted  for.  Many  of  the  schools 
in  its  hill  towns  are  small,  the  children  often  have  great  dis- 
tances to  walk,  the  roads  are  frequently  difficult  to  travel  and  in 
storms  sometimes  impassable,  and  the  conditions  in  general 
make  a  high  rate  of  attendance  impracticable. 

VIII.  Table  showing  the  Names  of  the  Towns  whose  Average  Attend- 
ance for  the  Year  1895-96  fell  below  Eighty  Per  Cent,  of 
the  Membership. 


TOWNS. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Attendance. 

TOWNS. 

Per  Cent. 

of 

Attendance. 

New  Ashford, . 
Holland,. 

74 

72* 

Goshen, 

69 

The  six  towns  that  appeared  in  this  table  last  year — Sandis- 
field,  Russell,  Mount  Washington,  Greenwich,  Lynnfield  and 
Tyringham  —  this  year  report  percentages  respectively  of  86, 
85,  80,  87,  80  and  80. 

Upon  writing  to  the  three  towns  in  the  foregoing  table,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  their  low  attendance,  it  was  found  that 
in  New  Ashford  a  large  proportion  of  the  few  pupils  in  the  two 
schools  of  the  town  were  very  young  and  had  long  distances  to 
travel.  Consequently,  in  bad  weather  the  rate  of  attendance 
was  low.  Moreover,  there  was  considerable  sickness.  The 
two  schools  have  recently  been  consolidated  and  transportation 
provided,  so  that  improved  attendance  may  be  expected  as  a 
result.  Goshen  reports  "  a  goodly  number  of  young  children 
who  cannot  attend  in  wet  and  stormy  weather,  especially  in  the 
winter  term  of  six  weeks." 

Holland  carefully  re-examined  her  school  registers,  and 
found  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  not  72,  as  re- 
turned, but  81.  The  correction  came  too  late  to  change 
Holland's  return  in  the  tables  of  the  Appendix. 

*  According  to  her  returns,  but  corrected  later. 
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High  Schools. 

IX.  Table  sJiowing  the  Number  of  High  Schools  in  the  State  for 
Teyi  Years,  from  1887  to  1896,  loith  the  Number  of  Pupils 
attending;  also  Their  Matio  to  the  Whole  Number  of  Children 
in  All  the  Schools. 


YEAR. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Katio 

of  Pupils  In 

H     S. 

to   School 

Enrolment 

YEAR. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ratio 

of  Pupils  in 

H.    S. 

to   School 
Enrolment. 

1887,     . 

229 

22,406 

.063 

1892,  . 

242 

27,482 

.071 

1888,    . 

230 

22,785 

.063 

1893,  . 

217 

28,582 

.072 

1889,    . 

236 

24,139 

.066 

1894,  . 

255 

30,540 

.076 

1890,    . 

241 

25,317 

.068 

1895,  . 

252 

32,752 

.079 

1891,    . 

244 

26,294 

.069 

1896,  . 

257 

34,323 

.080 

Gain  in  High  School  Enrolment.  —  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  table  is  the  steady  gain  it  shows  in  the  ratio  of 
the  high  school  enrolment  to  the  total  enrolment  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  now  8  per  cent.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  little 
over  6  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  ratio  is  about  a  third 
greater  to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  All  this  means,  not 
simply  that  the  high  schools  in  their  development  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  in  population,  but  that  they  are  rapidly 
outstripping  that  growth. 

A  Popular  Misapprehension.  —  On  pages  QQ  and  67  of  the 
fifty-eighth  report,  and  again  on  pages  65  and  66  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  report,  attention  was  called  to  a  serious  popular  misuse 
of  this  8  per  cent.  "  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  public  schools,"  it  is  heedlessly  and  persistently  said, 
"never  get  beyond  the  grammar  schools."  This  statement  is 
made  to  show  the  supreme  importance  of  giving  the  children 
a  good  education  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  implications 
being  that,  if  they  do  not  receive  it  then,  they  will  not  receive 
it  at  all,  and  that  the  high  school  is  of  inferior  consequence  in 
the  school  system.  Now,  the  argument  for  the  best  education 
possible  in  the  elementary  schools  is  too  strong  and  sound  to 
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need  the  bolstering  of  misapplied  statistics,  and  the  usefulness 
of  the  high  school  is  too  great  to  permit  any  statement  that 
minimizes  that  usefulness  to  pass  unchallenged.  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  percentage  of  high  school  enrolment  and  a  per- 
centage of  enjoyment  of  high  school  privileges  is  about  as  wide 
a  distinction  as  can  exist.  The  latter  percentage  for  a  given 
case  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the  former.  Suppose 
that  in  a  community  all  the  children,  without  exception,  enter 
the  primary  grades,  rise  through  all  the  grades  and  graduate 
from  the  high  school ;  suppose,  again,  there  are  nine  elementary 
grades  and  four  high  school  grades.  Suppose,  in  the  third 
place,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  reasoning,  that  the  children 
are  always  distributed  equally  among  the  thirteen  grades. 
Now,  here  is  a  condition  of  things  such  that  every  child,  at 
the  right  time,  enjoys  full  high  school  privileges.  To  say  of 
this  community  that  there  are  children  who  never  get  beyond 
the  grammar  school  is  to  say  what  is  untrue.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  percentage  of  enjoyment  is  obviously  100, 
because  there  is  no  exception  to  this  enjoyment.  Now,  imag- 
ine some  one  thoughtlessly  reasoning  as  follows  :  four  thir- 
teenths of  these  children  only  are  in  the  high  school  at  any  one 
time  ;  in  other  words,  the  high  school  enrolment  is  31  per  cent, 
of  the  total  enrolment.  Therefore,  G9  per  cent,  of  the  children 
—  those  who  are  not  in  the  high  school  —  never  get  beyond  the 
grammar  school !  Such  reasoning  would  be  preposterous,  of 
course,  but  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  hasty  inference 
of  those  who  assert  that,  because  the  high  school  enrolment  of 
Massachusetts  is  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  enrolment, 
therefore  only  8  per  cent,  of  Massachusetts  children  ever  attend 
the  high  school,  while  the  remaining  92  per  cent,  finish  their 
education  in  the  grades  below.  The  facts  are  that  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  our  Massachusetts  public  school  children,  if  the 
State  is  taken  as  a  whole,  enter  the  high  school,  and  do  more 
or  less  work  there,  while  single  towns  by  the  score  show  a  per- 
centage as  high  as  40,  50  and  even  60. 

The  High  School  the  People's  College.  — The  high  school  is 
emphatically  the  people's  college,  and  the  people  use  it  far 
more  extensively  than  some  people  suppose.  Of  the  35,000 
pupils  in  high  schools  we  may  say,  if  we  use  round  numbers, 
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that  at  least  30,000  are  not  intending  to  go  to  higher  institu- 
tions. So  far  as  formal  schooling  goes,  that  ends  for  these 
30,000  in  the  hiojh  school. 


X.  Table  showing  the  Distribution  of  the  High  Schools  among  the 
Several  Counties  of  the  State;  also  what  Ratio  of  the  Whole 
Population  has  Access  to  High  Schools  at  Home. 


COUNTIES. 

Number  of 
Towns 

in 
County. 

Number  of 
Towns 
required 
to  keep 

High 
Schools. 

Number  of 

Towns 

having 

High 

Schools. 

Number  of 

High 

Schools. 

Ratio  of 
Population 

having 

Access  to 

High 

Schools. 

Barnstable, 

15 

9 

11 

12 

89.8  per  cent. 

Berkshire,    . 

32 

7 

12 

12 

85.8      « 

Bristol, 

20 

10 

11 

11 

93.9      " 

Dukes, 

^ 

7 

- 

2 

2 

50.1      " 

Essex, 

35 

23 

27 

28 

97.2      « 

Franklin, 

26 

4 

11 

12 

71.5      " 

Hampden, 

23 

8 

9 

9 

90.4      " 

Hampshire, 

23 

6 

10 

12 

84.1      " 

Middlesex, 

54 

30 

46 

49 

98.0      " 

Nantucket, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100.0      « 

Norfolk, 

27 

19 

26 

28 

99.3      " 

Plymouth, 

27 

13 

19 

19 

92.9      " 

Suffolk, 

4 

3 

3 

14 

98.6      " 

"Worcester, 

59 

31 

46 

48 

95.0      " 

353 

164 

234 

257 

95.4  Average. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  that  makes  free  high  school 
tuition  the  legal  right  of  every  properly  qualified  child  in  the 
State,  the  foregoing  table  has  been  losing  a  part  of  its  signifi- 
cance. The  ratio  of  population  having  access  to  high  schools, 
either  at  home  or  in  outside  towns,  is  really  100  per  cent. 
The  table  simply  shows  the  extent  to  which  towns  are  main- 
taining high  schools  of  their  own.  Of  the  entire  population 
of  the  State,  2,500,183  in  1895,  2,122,116  are  in  high  school 
towns. 
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Evening  Schools. 

XI.  Table  giving  for  a  Period  of  Ten  Years^  from  1887  to  1896, 
the  Number  of  Towns  that  have  maintained  Evening  Schools; 
also  the  Number  of  Such  Schools,  with  the  Attendance  and  the 
Exjjense  of  supporting  Them. 


Attendance. 

YEAR. 

of 
Towns. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

WHOLE     NDMBEE 
ATTENDING. 

Average. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Attend- 
ance. 

Expense. 

Males. 

Females. 

1887,    . 

41 

154 

12,417 

3,264 

7,986 

51 

$95,081  56 

1888,    . 

50 

214 

17,364 

7,351 

12,823 

51 

112,873  75 

1889,    . 

51 

240 

17,208 

6,424 

12,598 

53 

127,942  05 

1890,    . 

52 

201 

17,928 

6,892 

13,972 

51 

138,732  02 

1891,    . 

55 

266 

21,131 

7,322 

14,526 

51 

151,279  24 

1892,    . 

55 

255 

22,340 

6,881 

15,287 

52 

131,557  63 

1893,    . 

58 

244 

21,615 

6,169 

14,881 

53 

152,269  06 

189i,    . 

55 

285 

25,385 

7,534 

17,420 

52 

171,544  57 

1894-95, 

54 

747 

22,277 

6,991 

15,371 

53 

176,188  14 

1895-96, 

49 

681 

20,786 

9,764 

16,282 

53 

176,304  02 

AA-erage, 

53 

The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  evening  schools  has  de- 
creased by  66  during  the  year.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  that  the  number  66 
stands  strictly  for  the  number  of  class  rooms,  and  not  for  the 
number  of  schools,  as  popularly  counted.  The  number  of 
towns  maintaining  evening  schools  is  five  less,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  1,282  greater,  the  average  attendance  911  greater 
and  the  expense  $115.88  more,  than  last  year.  The  number 
of  males  in  attendance  has  fallen  off  1,491  and  the  number  of 
females  increased  by  2,773.  A  slight  gain  is  noticeable  in  the 
percentage  of  attendance.  Basing  the  cost  per  pupil  on  the 
total  membership,  one  finds  it  to  be  $5.77,  as  against  $6.08  last 
year,  — a  reduction  of  31  cents.  It  is  a  number  not  far  from 
the  total  membership  of  the  evening  schools  that  determines  the 
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number  of  teachers,  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  most  of  the 
items  that  make  up  the  cost  of  such  schools  to  the  public.  It 
is  a  number  about  half  as  great  that  measures  the  extent  to 
which  such  facilities  are  used.  It  would  be  in  the  interests 
both  of  efficiency  and  economy,  if  measures  could  be  devised  to 
insure  a  more  permanent  membership  in  these  schools.  Under 
the  most  stringent  and  favorable  conditions,  however,  the 
attendance  upon  the  evening  schools  can  never  be  expected  to 
compare  favorably  with  that  upon  the  day  schools.  The  dis- 
tractions of  evening  demands,  the  weariness  of  evening  work, 
—  all  such  things  make  it  hard,  even  for  those  who  have  great 
earnestness  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  to  be  constant  in  their 
attendance. 


Length   of   Time   the   Schools   have   been  kept. 

XII.  Table  sJiotuing  the  Levglli  of  Time  tJie  Schools  have  been 
kept  during  Each  Year  from  1887  to  1896,  a  Period  of 
Ten  Years. 


Average  Number 

Average  Number 

of  Months  and 

of  Months  and 

Days. 

Days. 

1887 

8-15 

1892,    .... 

9-2 

1888,   .... 

8-15 

1893,    .... 

9-3 

1889,    .... 

9-1 

1894 

9  6 

1890,    .        .        .        , 

8-15 

1894-95,      . 

9-6 

1891,   .... 

9 

1895-96,      . 

9-6 

The  average  length  of  the  public  schools  is  now  so  high  that 
very  little  gain  in  this  direction  can  be  looked  for  from  year 
to  year.  In  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants  or  more  the  minimum 
length  of  schooling  permitted  by  law  is  eight  months  ;  in  other 
towns,  six  months.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  the  schools 
are  kept  usually  ten  months,  or  as  long  as  the  high  schools  are 
required  by  law  to  be  kept.  There  is  no  sound  educational 
reason  why  a  child  in  a  small  town  should  not  have  as  good 
and   prolonged    schooling   as  a    child   in   a   large   town ;    but 
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the  money  reasons  that  stand  in  the  way  of  such  extension 
of  school  facilities  are  often  serious  and  sometimes  even 
insuperable. 


XIII.  Table  showing  the  Toivns  that  have  not  kept  All  their  Schools 
Six  Months  during  the  Year,  the  Number  of  Schools  not 
kept  Six  Months,  and  the  Average  Time  of  keeping  the 
Schools  as  a   Whole  in  These  Several  Towns. 


COUNTIES. 

Towns. 

Number  of 

Schools  kept 

less  than  the 

Time  required 

by  Law. 

Average   Length  of 

Schools  of  Town 

as  a  Whole. 

Barnstable, 

_ 

0 

0 

_                _ 

Berkshire, 

Great   Barringtou, 
Williamstown, 

2 

2 

1—  3 

9  mos.  10  days. 
9    "       1     " 

Bristol,     . 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Dukes, 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Essex, 

Ipswich, 
Salisbury, 

2 

1 

1—  2 

9    "     10    " 
8    "      3    " 

Franklin, . 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Hampden, 

Ludlow, 
Tolland, 
Wales,   . 

3 

1 
1 
1—  3 

8    "     13    « 
5     "     18    " 
7    "     10    " 

Hampshire, 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Middlesex, 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Nantucket, 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Norfolk,   . 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Plymouth, 

Carver,  . 

1 

2—  2 

8    «      5    " 

Suffolk,     . 

- 

0 

0 

- 

Worcester, 

North  Brookfield, . 

1 

1—  1 

8    "     15    « 

Totals,      . 

9 

11 

Gain  in  observing  the  Legal  Time  Requirements.  —  It 
appears  from  this  table  that  11  schools  in  9  towns  were  not 
kept  the  full  time  required  by  law.  A  year  ago  25  schools  in 
18  towns  and  two  years  ago  50  schools  in  41  towns  were  re- 
ported as  not  meeting  the  time  requirement.  This  very  marked 
gain  is  in  part  real  and  in  part  due  to  the  exercise  of  greater 
care  in  making  up  the  school  returns.  During  the  past  few 
years  many  small  schools  have  been   closed  and  the  children 
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sent  to  central  schools.  Under  such  conditions  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  neither  the  small  schools  that  have  been 
discontinued  nor  the  central  schools  that  have  been  opened 
have  been  separately  kept  the  full  legal  time,  while  the  chil- 
dren themselves  have  had  the  full  leojal  amount  of  schoolins;. 
Obviously  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  been  fully  met.  And  yet 
towns  have  repeatedly  reported  schools  as  having  been  kept 
less  time  than  the  law  requires,  when  the  children  themselves 
have  been  amply  provided  for.  Great  pains  has  been  taken 
to  guard  against  such  misleading  reports,  and  the  result  ap- 
pears in  a  greatly  improved  showing. 

Causes  of  Failure  to  heep  the  Schools  the  Full  Legal  Time.  — 
When  a  school  has  been  kept  less  than  the  legal  time  in  a  sense 
to  deprive  children  of  schooling  to  which  they  are  legally  en- 
titled, there  is  usually  some  good  reason  for  the  failure.  One 
town  reports  that  a  school  was  closed  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  scarlet  fever,  under  conditions  that  did  not  permit  the 
making  up  of  lost  time  when  the  danger  was  over.  Another 
reports  that  it  was  obliged  to  open  a  school  in  a  private  house ; 
subsequently  the  school  had  to  be  removed  from  this  house,  and 
no  suitable  place  could  be  found  for  continuing  its  work. 

Certain  Errors  corrected.  —  In  the  Appendix  it  appears 
that  Merrimac,  Conway,  Monroe,  Petersham  and  Princeton 
have  failed  ta  keep  certain  schools,  ten  in  all,  the  full  legal 
time.  These  towns  all  needlessly  reported  in  their  school 
returns  that  they  had  failed  to  keep  certain  schools  eight 
months,  as  required  by  law.  Their  reports  were  entered  in 
the  Appendix  in  a  clerical  way  and  printed.  Then  it  was 
observed,  too  late  for  correction,  that  all  these  towns  were 
under  four  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  required  to  keep 
their  schools  only  six  months,  — a  requirement  which  they  had 
fully  met.  These  towns  are,  therefore,  omitted  from  the  fore- 
going table. 

Universal  Acquiescence. — That  there  should  be  only  11 
schools  in  the  State,  out  of  a  total  of  9,153,  to  fall  short  of  the 
legal  time  requirement,  is  as  gratifying  a  fact  as  it  is  a  remark- 
able one.  It  means  substantially  universal  acquiescence,  the 
few  failures  signifying  accident  or  misfortune  rather  than  negli- 
gence, since  in  all  the  towns  where  they  occur  the  remaining 
schools  were  kept  the  full  length  of  time. 
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Wages  of  Teache7's,  etc. — This  table  shows  an  increase  in 
every  item.  The  amount  raised  by  taxation  the  past  year  and 
expended  for  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  transportation  of 
pupils,  care  of  buildings  and  fuel,  including,  therefore,  the 
chief  direct  expenditures  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools,  was  $7,360,413.38,  an  increase  of  $410,470.42  for 
the  year,  as  compared  with  an  average  increase  of  $254,298.43  . 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

Transportation  of  Pupils. — Of  this  increase,  $91,136.11  is 
due  to  the  expenditure  for  the  transportation  of  pupils,  which 
is  included  for  the  first  time  in  the  amount  just  given  for  main- 
tenance. This  expenditure  has  come  to  be  as  regular  and  legit- 
imate as  that  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  last  Legislature, 
therefore,  authorized  school  committees  to  include  it  in  the 
amount  sworn  to  by  them  as  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools.  It  is  the  sworn  certificate  containing  this  amount 
and  forwarded  each  year  with  the  school  returns  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  that  half  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  that  goes  to  towns 
whose  valuation  is  less  than  three  million  dollars.  It  did  not 
seem  right  to  the  Legislature  that  increasing  expenditures  for 
transportation,  vitally  connected  as  they  are  with  increasing 
school  efficiency,  should  lead  to  the  reduction  of  any  town's 
share  in  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

Total  Amount  expended  on  the  Public  ScJiools.  — The  amount 
received  from  all  sources  for  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of 
appropriations  for  buildings  and  repairs,  was  $8,639,532.20, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $479,079.83  for  the  year,  as  compared 
with  an  average  increase  of  $296,256.31  for  the  past  ten  years. 
This  means  $20.70  for  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  and  $24.73  for  each  child  in  the  average 
membership  of  the  public  schools. 

If  to  the  amount  just  mentioned  there  is  added  what  was  ex- 
pended last  year  for  new  buildings,  alterations  and  repairs,  the 
grand  total  is  $11,829,190.61,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,167,- 
834.39  over  the  previous  year,  as  compared  with  an  average 
increase  for  the  past  ten  years  of  $467,811.52.  This  means 
$28.34  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  and  $33.81  for 
each  child  in  the  average  membership. 

The  year  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  an  unusual  number 
of  commodious  and  creditable  school  buildings. 


82  BOARD   OF   EDUCATION.  [Jan. 

Cautions  to  he  observed  in  the  Comparison  of  JExjpenditures. 
—  In  considering  the  cost  per  pupil  of  supporting  the  public 
schools,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  are  in  parochial  and  private  schools.  This  fact 
introduces  into  the  statistics  certain  elements  that  may  make 
them  misleading,  if  one  is  not  on  his  guard.  In  the  report  for 
last  year  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  series  of  graduated  tables 
designed  to  show  for  each  town  the  cost  of  the  public  schools 
per  pupil,  as  based  on  average  membership.  If  towns  desire 
to  compare  their  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  a  fair 
way,  they  need  to  study  this  new  series  of  tables  as  well  as 
that  old  series  in  which  is  given  for  each  town  the  cost  per 
pupil,  as  based  on  the  number  of  children  in  town  between  five 
and  fifteen.  In  last  year's  report,  on  pages  77  and  78,  may  be 
found  illustrations  of  certain  comparisons  of  towns  that  are 
often  made,  some  of  them  clearly  misleading,  in  which  Leom- 
inster and  Holyoke  are  taken  as  types  of  two  classes,  one  class 
having  no  children  in  private  schools  and  the  other  a  large 
number  in  such  schools.  Such  comparisons  are  usually  made 
to  influence  policies  of  retrenchment  or  of  expansion.  At  the 
best,  they  are  not  a  satisfactory  basis  for  action.  A  town  may 
have  better  schools  than  a  neighbor  at  less  cost,  or  poorer 
schools  at  greater  cost,  and  in  both  cases  the  schools  may  not 
be  what  they  should  be.  The  true  criterion  is  not  what  neigh- 
bors are  doing,  though  the  example  of  neighbors  is  not  without 
its  lesson,  but  rather  what  the  schools  ought  to  be  and  what 
the  towns  should  do  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Ratio  of  Expenditures  to  Valuation.  —  The  ratio  of  the 
expenditure  for  school  maintenance  to  the  State's  valuation, 
May  1,  1895  (that  is,  of  $7,360,413.38  to  $2,542,348,993), 
was  2.89  mills  on  a  dollar,  —  an  increase  of  eight  hundredths 
of  a  mill  over  the  ratio  for  last  year.  The  ratio  of  the  total 
school  expenditure  for  all  purposes  ($11,829,190.61)  to  the 
State's  valuation  was  4.65  mills, — an  increase  over  last  year 
of  thirty-four  hundredths  of  a  mill,  which  is  nearly  all  explained 
by  the  increased  expenditures  for  buildings  and  repairs,  which 
amounted  to  $3,189,658.41  in  1895-96,  as  against  $2,500,903.- 
85  in  1894-95,— an  increase  of  $688,754.56.  Never  before 
in  a  single  year  has  Massachusetts  done  so  much  to  improve  her 
school  accommodations. 
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A  /Slight  Relative  Gain  in  the  Number  of  Male  Teachers.  — 
It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  248 
more  than  the  number  reported  a  year  ago.  Of  this  increase, 
32  are  men  and  216  are  women.  Inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of  men 
to  women  in  the  teaching  force  is  numerically  1  to  9.6  (1  to  10 
last  year) ,  while  in  the  increase  for  the  year  the  ratio  is  1  to 
6.7  (1  to  8  last  year),  the  men  are  gaining  slightly  on  the 
women, — a  gain  that  may  be  regarded,  in  view  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  women,  as  going  on  in  the  right  direction. 

Permanency  of  Service.  —  Since  the  number  of  different 
teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  12,275,  while  the  num- 
ber of  different  positions  to  be  filled  was  10,682,  or  1,593  less, 
as  against  1,618  last  year,  it  follows  that  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  during  the  year  and  many  new  teachers  employed 
to  fill  them.  On  the  whole,  since  the  number  of  positions  has 
increased  and  the  number  of  vacancies  reduced,  there  has  been 
a  slight  gain  in  the  permanency  of  service. 

Advance  in  Wages.  — In  the  average  of  salaries  paid  men 
there  has  been  a  gain  of  $7.48  per  month;  in  the  average  paid 
women,  a  gain  of  $1.92  per  month. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  attended 
normal  schools  is  172,  as  against  146  last  year ;  and  in  the 
number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal  schools, 
169,  as  against  159  last  year. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  what  was  said  in  last  year's  report 
about  the  disparity  between  the  average  wages  of  women  and 
those  of  men  (see  pages  82-84  of  the  fifty-ninth  report),  as 
well  as  about  the  evils  of  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching  force 
and  certain  compensations  for  such  evils  (see  pages  84-87). 
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Expenses  of  Text-books  and  Supplies. 

XVI.  Table  shoiving  the  Sum  appropriated  and  the  Rate  per 
Scholar,  for  the  Past  Ten  Tears,  for  BooJcs,  Stationery, 
Maps,    Charts,   etc. 


YEAR. 

Total  Expenses 

of 

Books,  etc. 

Expense 

of  Books,  etc., 

per  Pupil. 

YEAR. 

Total  Expense 

of 

Books,  etc. 

Expense 

of  Books,  etc., 

per  Pupil. 

1886-87,     . 
1887-88,    . 
1888-89,    . 
1889-90,    . 
1890-91,    . 

$424,697  29 
428,736  05 
427,155  56 
469,924  02 
494,545  27 

$1  45 
1  49 
1  42 
1  54 
1  60 

1891-92,  . 
1892-98,  . 
1893-94,  . 
1894-95,  . 
1895-96,  . 

$532,530  73 
562,228  00 
581,684  57 
620,779  10 
522,652  91 

$1  70 
1  75 
1  77 
1  82 
1  50 

Average  for  10  years. 


$1  60 


A  Change  proposed  for  Table  XF/.  * — In  last  year's  report 
the  following  comments  were  made  upon  this  table  :  — 


This  table  has  been  kept  to  show  the  annual  cost  of  enforcing  the 
free  text-book  law.  The  blank  forms  of  inquiry  sent  out  to  the 
towns  and  cities  call  for  the  amount  expended  for  "sundries" 
(books,  stationery,  schoolroom  supplies,  etc.).  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  amount  reported  is  necessarily  for  text-books  and  school 
supplies,  but  there  is  a  growing  number  of  items  relating  to  such 
matters  as  the  rental  of  schoolrooms,  the  paying  of  truant  officers, 
the  taking  of  the  school  census,  the  hiring  and  moving  of  furniture, 
the  use  of  the  telephone,  the  hire  of  carriages,  and  so  on,  —  expendi- 
tures which  find  their  way  into  "sundries"  as  their  only  abiding 
place,  and  so  help  to  swell  that  item.  The  so-called  average  annual 
cost  of  text-books  and  supplies  per  pupil  for  the  past  ten  years  is 
$1.62,  but  that  is  really  the  average  cost  of  text-books  plus  a  certain 
unknown  quantity  of  sundries.  The  average  cost  of  text-books  for 
the  past  ten  years  cannot  possibly  have  exceeded  $1.62  ;  it  is  proba- 
bly a  handsome  sum  inside  of  that  amount. 

The  city  of  Cambridge,  which  provides  with  careful  liberality  for 
text-books  and  supplies,  and  keeps  an  accurate  account  of  the  annual 
cost  per  pupil  of  doing  so,  makes  the  following  report  of  that  cost 
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for  a  series  of  years  :  1885,  $1.88;  1886,  $1.17;  1887,  $1.05;  1888, 
$1.07;  1889,  96  cents;  1890,  $1.33;  1891,  $1.25;  1892,  $1.15;  1893, 
$1.11 ;  and  1894,  $1.24.  The  average  for  ten  years  is  $1.22.  This 
average  is  40  cents  a  year  less  than  the  average  of  $1.62  reported 
for  the  State. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  next  year  to  have  the  towns  in  their  an- 
nual returns  keep  the  expense  of  enforcing  the  free  text-book  law 
wholly  separate  from  the  expense  of  those  miscellaneous  items  that 
belong  under  sundries,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  text-books  and 
supplies. 

Results  of  the  Change. — In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
statement,  committees  were  requested  to  report  (1)  their  ex- 
penditures for  sundries,  that  is,  for  items  not  susceptible  of 
classification  under  other  heads  in  the  blank  for  school  returns, 
and  (2)  their  expenditures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  free  text- 
book law.  The  results  show  (1)  that  many  sundries  have  not 
been  reported  in  the  past,  for  lack,  doubtless,  of  an  appropri- 
ate class  in  the  returns  to  receive  them,  and  (2)  that  the  ex- 
pense of  enforcing  the  free  text-book  law  in  the  past  has  been 
obscured  somewhat  by  such  sundries  as  have  been  included 
with  this  expense.  These  results  are  apparent  in  the  figures, 
the  amount  reported  as  expended  for  sundries  the  past  year 
being  $247,464.40  and  the  amount  reported  for  text-books  and 
supplies  being  $522,652.91.  The  latter  sum  is  $98,066.19  less 
than  last  year,  making  the  expenditure  for  text-books  and  sup- 
plies per  pupil  only  $1.50,  or  32  cents  less  than  the  swollen 
sum  of  $1.82  reported  last  year.  If  the  sundries  should  be  in- 
cluded this  year  with  the  text-books  and  supplies,  then  the 
expense  per  pupil  would  apparently  be  $2.20,  —  a  sum  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  on  the  theory  that  the 
sundries  have  been  more  freely  reported  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  Basis  in  determining  the  Cost  per  Pupil. — In  deter- 
mining the  cost  per  pupil  of  text-books  and  supplies  the  aver- 
age membership  for  the  year  has  been  used  throughout  the 
table.  If  the  total  membership  for  the  year  were  used,  the 
cost  for  the  past  year  would  be  reduced  to  $1.23. 

The  Cambridge  divisor  is  the  entire  number  of  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  public  schools  at  a  particular  time,  that  time  being 
about  December  1 ,  —  a  number  that  is  less  than  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  different  pupils  during  the  year,  but  greater  than  the 
average  membership  for  the  year. 

The  average  cost  for  the  past  ten  years  is  $1.60,  but  this 
sura  is  swollen,  as  has  been  explained,  by  the  presence  of 
sundries  for  nine  years. 

The  Cost  jper  Pupil  in  the  Different  Grades.  — The  cost  per 
pupil  of  text-books  and  supplies  is,  of  course,  much  greater  for 
the  higher  grades  than  for  the  lower.  Cambridge  records  for 
five  years  show  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high 
schools  is  $4.16;  in  the  grammar,  $1.25;  in  the  primary,  30 
cents;  and  in  the  kindergarten,  51  cents. 


Expense   of   conveying  Children. 

XVII.     Table  sliowing  the  Amount  expended  for  transporting  Chil- 
dren to  School  for  the  Past  Eight  Tears. 


YEAR. 

Sum  expended. 

YEAR. 

Sum  expended. 

1888-89,    . 

122,118  38 

1892-93, 

$50,590  41 

1889-90,    . 

24,145  12 

1893-94, 

63,617  68 

1890-91,    . 

30,648  68 

1894-95, 

76,608  29 

1891-92,    . 

38,726  07 

1895-96, 

91,136  11 

The  expense  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  is  $91,136.11, 
or  $14,527.82  more  than  last  year.  This  indicates  that  the 
process  of  consolidating  feeble  schools — a  process  that  is  in 
the  interests  both  of  economy  and  of  efficiency  —  is  still  going 
on.  It  costs  $576  to  pay  the  teachers,  let  us  suppose,  of  three 
rural  schools  $8  a  week  for  six  months,  or  twenty-four  weeks, 
—  the  minimum  legal  period.  If  these  three  schools  have  but 
8  pupils  each,  they  can  be  united  into  a  single  school  of  24 
pupils.  A  teacher  of  higher  qualifications  can  be  secured  for 
from  $12  to  $15  per  week.  The  cost  of  the  school  for  six 
months  will  be  from  $288  to  $360,  and  there  will  be  a  margin 
of  from  $288  to  $216  for  transportation.  The  building,  the 
janitor  service,  the  grading  of  the  pupils,  the   teaching,  the 
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school  spirit,  —  nearly  all  those  things  that  contribute  to  a  good 
school  should  be  distinctly  better,  and,  in  general,  are  better, 
as  a  result  of  such  consolidation. 


Expense   or   Supervision. 

XVIII.  Table  showing  the  Expense  of  Supervision,  both  by  School 
Committees  and  by  Superintendents,  for  Ten  Years  from 
1886. 


Expense  op  Sdpebvision. 

By  School 
Committees. 

By  Superintend- 
ents. 

Total. 

1886,   . 

$106,412  26 

$94,060  29 

$200,472  55 

1887,   . 

112,926  60 

96,831  28 

209,757  88 

1888,   . 

112,772  53 

101,324  90 

214,097  43 

1889-90, 

112,649  15 

114,&93  28 

227,642  43 

1890-91, 

110,038  84 

135,124  79 

245,163  63 

1891-92, 

96,491  48 

153,208  48 

249,699  96 

1892-93, 

111,570  23 

173,194  13 

284,764  36 

1893-94, 

113,038  77 

186,856  64 

299,895  41 

1894-95, 

112,701  51 

196,952  48 

309,653  99 

1895-96, 

113,765  40 

202,908  67 

316,674  07 

The  expense  of  supervision  by  school  committees  has  in- 
creased over  the  previous  year  by  $1,063.89.  Much  of  this 
expense  is  for  clerical  aid,  members  themselves  receiving  no 
pay.  In  cities  with  superintendents  of  schools  it  is  not  legal 
for  members  to  receive  pay.  In  towns  with  superintendents 
members  are  not  paid  unless  the  town  otherwise  votes.  In  dis- 
tricts that  have  superintendents  and  in  towns  that  have  none 
members  are  paid. 

The  expense  of  supervision  by  superintendents  of  schools  has 
increased  over  the  previous  year  by  $7,020.08,  —  partly  because 
of  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  superintendents  and  partly 
because  of  a  slight  increase  in  salaries. 
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/Supe7'i'ision  Gaining.  —  Two  years  ago  the  number  of  towns 
reported  as  not  having  superintendents  of  schools  was  120  ;  one 
year  ago,  100.  The  present  year  the  number  is  reduced  to  94. 
Out  of  a  total  of  424,353  children  of  all  ages  attending  the 
public  schools,  397,909  are  under  supervision  by  superin- 
tendents of  schools.  In  other  words,  93.8  per  cent,  of  all  the 
children  are  under  supervision. 

When  it  is  noted  that  this  almost  universal  supervision  of 
schools  by  superintendents  has  grown  up  in  a  voluntary  way, 
the  towns  and  cities  having  been  under  no  compulsion  whatever 
from  the  State  to  appoint  superintendents,  its  development  must 
be  regarded  as  overwhelming  evidence  of  its  value. 

The  Strength  or  Weakness  of  Supervision.  —  The  strength 
or  the  weakness  of  supervision,  wherever  it  exists,  is  almost 
invariably  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  person  that 
supervises.  In  some  cases,  when  the  superintendent  is  unsatis- 
factory, an  attempt  is  made  to  abolish  the  office  itself.  This 
is  as  unwise  as  it  would  be  to  abolish  a  school  because  the 
teacher  is  unsatisfactory.  The  more  sensible  and  logical  way 
would  seem  to  be  to  find  a  stronger  superintendent.  There 
ought  to  be  no  hesitation,  after  so  thorough  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  office  as  Massachusetts  has  witnessed,  in  mak- 
ing it  a  permanent  one,  whatever  the  tenure  of  the  occupant 
may  be. 

Limit  of  Voluntary/  Action  nearly  reached.  —  Of  the  94  towns 
not  under  supervision,  some  30  have  at  different  times  voted  in 
favor  of  supervision,  but  have  not  been  able  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary unions  with  other  towns.  Of  the  remaining  towns,  some 
would  unquestional)ly  vote  in  favor  of  supervision,  if  they  did 
not  despair  of  finding  suital)le  towns  to  unite  with.  In  such 
towns  as  may  be  indifferent  or  even  opposed  to  supervision  by 
superintendents,  it  is  believed  that  a  strong  and  intelligent 
minority  earnestly  desire  such  supervision.  It  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  policy  of  employing  competent  men  to  give 
their  full  time  to  supervision  shall  be  made  universal.  The 
obstacles  to  the  further  voluntary  extension  of  the  policy  are 
getting  to  be  very  serious.  The  last  of  them  can  be  removed 
only  by  legislative  action.  These  two  things  secured  for  the 
policy,  —  universality  and  permanency, —  and  Massachusetts 
will  have  by  far  the  best  system  of  supervision  in  the  country. 
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The  Massachusetts  Policy  as  seen  from  the  Outside.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  committee  of  twelve  experts 
appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  consider 
the  problems  presented  by  the  rural  schools  of  the  country,  it 
was  the  strongly  expressed  conviction  of  the  members  that  two 
features  of  the  Massachusetts  school  policy  were  full  of  hope 
for  the  smaller  and  feebler  schools  in  rural  communities.  These 
features  were  (1)  district  supervision  and  (2)  the  consolidation 
of  schools  as  favored  by  the  transportation  of  pupils.  These 
features,  the  committee  thought,  were  worthy  of  study  and  imi- 
tation by  all  States  that  would  improve  their  rural  schools. 

Towns  not  under  Supervision.  —  Of  the  353  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State,  the  following  94  towns  are  not  yet  under 
supervision  :  — 


Number  of 

Vumber  of 

Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Different 
Pupils. 

Schools, 

Barnstable  County: 

Chatham, 

1,809 

1839,456 

293 

12 

Truro, 

815 

331,148 

180 

6 

Berkshire  County. 

Alford 

280 

181,574 

47 

2 

Clarksburg, 

1,009 

221,639 

239 

5 

Great  Barrington, 

4,794 

3,308,441 

765 

26 

Hancock,  . 

611 

314,199 

122 

5 

Hinsdale,  . 

1,650 

697,406 

393 

11 

Lanesborough,  . 

848 

486,281 

161 

5 

Lee,  . 

4,066 

1,739,816 

689 

15 

Lenox, 

2,872 

3,293,158 

685 

15 

Monterey, 

464 

221,063 

96 

5 

Mount  Washington, 

136 

81,718 

27 

2 

Kew  Ashford,  . 

116 

57,215 

28 

2 

Otis,  . 

518 

200,665 

115 

6 

Peru, 

305 

119,121 

59 

5 

Sandisfield, 

802 

357,490 

182 

10 

Savoy, 

504 

160,353 

92 

6 

Tyringham, 

363 

207,359 

70 

6 

Windsor,  . 

556 

187,680 

104 

7 

Bristol  County. 

Acushnet, 

1,115 

628,970 

183 

6 

Berkley,    . 

955 

397,565 

174 

7 

Freetown,. 

1,405 

817,772 

215 

7 

Rehoboth, , 

1,810 

712,785 

313 

14 

Seekonk,   . 

1,465 

920,250 

261 

8 

Somerset,  . 

1,983 

1,015,830 

375 

9 

92 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Different 
Pupils. 

Schools. 

Dukes  County. 

Chilmark 

304 

$215,877 

34 

3 

Gay  Head,         .... 

169 

28,172 

46 

1 

Gosnold, 

140 

221,163 

11 

1 

Essex  County, 

Amesbury,         .... 

9,986 

5,025,197 

1,107 

30 

Boxford,   . 

727 

735,237 

136 

6 

Essex, 

1,587 

872,100 

286 

9 

Hamilton, . 

1,366 

1,166,225 

213 

6 

Ipswich,    . 

4,720 

2,954,385 

866 

20 

Lynnfield, 

818 

619,907 

135 

4 

Middleton, 

838 

555,467 

157 

6 

Nahant,     . 

865 

4,861,007 

131 

4 

Newbury, . 

1,489 

979,000 

240 

8 

Salisbury, . 

1,300 

615,775 

236 

7 

Swampscott, 

3,259 

5,201,847 

603 

14 

Topsfield, . 

1,033 

881,130 

162 

6 

Wenham,  . 

886 

685,125 

134 

5 

West  Newbury, 

1,643 

869,073 

284 

11 

Franklin  County. 

Ashfield, 

1,013 

496,338 

170 

9 

Heath, 

476 

187,128 

129 

7 

Leyden,     . 

363 

169,307 

75 

5 

Montague, 

6,058 

3,600,505 

1,239 

28 

New  Salem, 

869 

282,080 

162 

10 

Rowe, 

498 

178,823 

73 

5 

Shutesbury, 

444 

168,621 

71 

6 

Hampden  County. 

Holland, 

199 

91,499 

27 

1 

Montgomery,    .... 

275 

140,090 

57 

5 

Russell, 

846 

511,052 

185 

7 

Tolland, 

309 

141,164 

64 

6 

Hampshire  County. 

Belchertown,     .... 

2,161 

840,715 

495 

19 

Chesterfield, 

589 

282,708 

97 

7 

Cummington,    . 

750 

292,079 

125 

6 

Enfield,     . 

990 

607,350 

215 

7 

Goshen,     . 

304 

140,441 

68 

3 

Greenwich, 

481 

260,280 

88 

3 

Hadley,     . 

1,704 

956,695 

328 

13 

Huntington, 

1,460 

512,010 

308 

10 

Pelham,     . 

486 

171,169 

109 

4 

Plainfield, 

450 

162,439 

88 

5 

Prescott,    . 

401 

165,098 

60 

5 

Worthington,    . 

648 

314,914 

148 

10 

Middlesex  County. 

Hiidson, 

5,308 

2,853,773 

1,048 

20 

Wilmington,     .... 

1,420 

968,311 

284 

7 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Different 
Pupils. 

Schools. 

Nantucket  County. 

Nantucket,         .... 

3,016 

$3,006,436 

360 

11 

Norfolk  County. 

Avon, 

1,626 

751,300 

292 

6 

Holbrook, . 

2,298 

1,105,170 

530 

12 

Hyde  I'ark, 

11,826 

8,727,555 

2,101 

43 

Meddeld,  . 

1,872 

1,800,286 

285 

8 

Norfolk,    . 

882 

513,247 

189 

6 

Randolph, 

3,694 

1,903,800 

679 

17 

Plymouth  County. 

Carver, 

1,016 

793,549 

166 

9 

Halifax,     . 

497 

269,459 

94 

3 

Lakeville, . 

870 

494,974 

129 

6 

Marion, 

759 

851,980 

152 

6 

Mattapoisett,     . 

1,032 

1,488,007 

158 

6 

]'embroke, 

1,223 

650,135 

214 

8 

Plympton, 

549 

309,212 

58 

3 

Rochester, 

1,021 

610,394 

191 

6 

Rockland,. 

5,523 

2,984,019 

1,112 

23 

VVareham, 

3,367 

1,992,533 

597 

21 

Worcester  County. 

Ashburnham,    .... 

2,148 

1,073,683 

479 

13 

Auburn,     . 

1,598 

560,516 

351 

8 

Charlton,  . 

1,877 

921,360 

366 

14 

Dana, 

717 

295,424 

114 

5 

Lancaster, 

2,180 

3,014,475 

391 

10 

New  Bralntree, 

542 

428,750 

105 

6 

Oakham,    . 

605 

323,598 

137 

6 

Paxton, 

426 

288,872 

67 

2 

Rutland,    . 

978 

518,180 

201 

6 

Sutton, 

3,420 
146,325 

1,294,572 

564 

17 

Totals  (towns,  9 

4),    .        . 

194,840,706 

26,444 

826 

State  Aid  to  Districts. — Under  the  present  law  authorizing 
district  superintendence,  towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than 
$2,500,000  may  unite,  under  prescribed  conditions,  to  form 
districts,  in  which  case  the  State  will  contribute  $750  towards 
the  superintendent's  salary,  the  towns  of  the  district  contributing 
at  least  $750  more.  The  State  also  adds  $500  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  district.  Under  this  law  82  of  the 
foregoino:  94  towns  are  eligible  to  form  districts  and  to  receive 
aid  from  the  State  in  maintaining  them.  The  remaining  12 
towns  are  free  to  have  superintendencies  of  their  own,  or  to 
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effect  unions  for  the  purpose,  but  are  not  eligible  to   State 
aid. 

The  Two  Groups  compared. — The  12  towns  of  the  foregoing 
list  whose  valuation  exceeds  $2,500,000  are  Great  Barrington, 
Lenox,  Amesbury,  Ipswich,  Nahant,  Swampscott,  Montague, 
Hudson,  Nantucket,  Hyde  Park,  Rockland,  and  Lancaster. 
The  following  table  compares  this  group  of  towns  ineligible  to 
State  aid  with  the  group  of  82  towns  eligible  to  such  aid  :  — 


Towns. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Twelve  towns,   . 
Eighty-two  towns,     . 

60,407 
85,918 

$48,830,798 
46,U09,908 

244 

582 

10,408 
16,036 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  82  towns  of  the  one  group 
have  338  more  schools  and  5,628  more  school  children  than  the 
12  towns  of  the  other  group,  but  a  valuation  that  is  $2,820,890 
less.  The  inequalities  of  burden  in  supporting  schools  are  con- 
spicuous not  only  when  these  two  groups  are  compared  with 
each  other,  but  also  when  the  towns  of  each  group  are  com- 
pared one  with  another.  Thus,  in  the  larger  group,  the  valu- 
ation per  capita  ranges  from  $1,442  in  Mattapoisett,  and 
$1,123  in  Marion  down  to  $219  in  Clarksburg  and  $167  in  Gay 
Head  ;  in  the  smaller  group,  from  $5,620  in  Nahant  and  $1,596 
in  Swampscott  down  to  $540  in  Rockland  and  $503  in  Ames- 
bury.  This  means  an  ability  to  support  schools  that  ranges  in 
the  larger  group  from  9  down  to  1  and  in  the  smaller  group 
from  11  down  to  1.  These  inequalities  may  be  expressed  in 
other  ways.  In  the  larger  group,  for  instance,  Clarksburg  has 
more  pupils  to  deal  with  than  Mattapoisett,  but  only  one 
seventh  of  the  latter's  valuation.  In  the  smaller  group,  Hud- 
son has  eight  times  as  many  pupils  to  care  for  as  Nahant,  but 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  latter's  valuation  to  do  it  with. 
Inequalities  of  school-supporting  capacity  are  inevitable.  The 
State  recognizes  their  existence,  and,  in  the  distribution  of  half 
the  income  of  the  school  fund  to  towns  whose  valuation  is  under 
$3,000,000,  has  reduced  some  of  the  hardships  experienced  by 
them  in  trying  to  meet  the  school  requirements  of  the  State. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  are  many  towns  below  the 
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limit  of  $3,000,000  that  are  abundantly  able  to  get  along  with- 
out aid,  and  many  above  that  are  in  pressing  need  of  it.  In 
making  school  requirements  that  impose  additional  burdens 
upon  the  town,  the  State  should  keep  in  mind  its  duty  to  make 
some  contribution  towards  equalizing  them. 

Superintendents  needed  where  the  TeacJiers  are  all  Women.  — 
In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the  teachers  are  all  women. 
When  men  were  employed  exclusively  as  teachers,  as  they 
once  were  in  the  State,  the  schools  were  in  pressing  need  of  the 
refining  influence  of  woman.  Because  of  that  influence  our 
schools  are  better  to-day  than  they  once  were.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pupils  at  no  stage  in  their  experience  come  under  the 
instruction  of  men,  then  they  miss  a  certain  robustness  of  influ- 
ence that  men  are  capable  of  exercising.  Were  it  not  for  the 
superintendent  who  is  constantly  visiting  the  schools,  conferring 
with  the  teachers,  and  stimulating  both  pupils  and  teachers  to 
higher  endeavor,  the  schools  of  many  of  our  smaller  towns  would 
be  utterly  destitute  of  that  virility  of  influence  which  a  com- 
petent man  can  exert  for  their  good.  To  the  many  reasons  that 
may  be  urged  in  favor  of  extending  supervision,  for  an  able 
presentation  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Edson's  monograph  on  supervision  in  the  fifty-ninth  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  may  be  added  this,  that  in  the 
small  towns  whose  teachers  are  all  women  the  schools  stand  in 
urgent  need  of  that  sort  of  stimulus  which  an  able  man  can 
give  them. 


Towns  and  Cities  employing  Svperintendents,  arranged  by  Counties. 


Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Barnstable. 

Barnstable, 

F.  W.  Kino^man,    . 

Hjannis. 

Bourne,     . 

E.  Jasper  Edniands, 

Sandwich. 

Brewster, . 

Warren  M.  Button, 

Harwich. 

Dennis, 

W.  E.  Chaffin, 

West  Bennis. 

Eastham,  . 

Warren  M.  Button, 

Harwich. 

Falmouth, 

Asa  0.  Stanger,     . 

Falmouth. 

Harwich,  . 

Warren  M.  Button, 

Harwich. 

Mashpee,  . 

E  Jasper  Edmands, 

Sandwich. 

Orleans,     . 

Warren  M.  Button, 

Harwich. 

Provincetown, 

C.  W.  Fearing, 

Provincetown. 
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Towns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents^  etc.  — Continued. 


Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Baknstable  —  Con. 

Sandwich, . 

E.  Jasper  Edmands, 

Sandwich. 

Wellfleet,  . 

C.  W.  Fearing,       . 

Provincetown. 

Yarmouth, 

W.  E.  Chaffin, 

West  Dennis. 

Berkshire. 

Adams, 

J.C.Gray,     .        .        .        . 

Adams. 

Becket, 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

Cheshire,  . 

Earl  Ingalls, . 

Dalton. 

Dalton, 

Earl  Jngalls, . 

Dalton. 

Egremont, 

Burt  J.  Tiee, . 

Sheffield. 

Florida,     . 

Justus  Dartt, 

Charleraont. 

New  Marlborough,   . 

Burt  J.  Tiee, . 

Sheffield. 

North  Adams,   . 

I.  Freeman  Hall,   . 

North  Adams. 

Pittsfield,  . 

Eugene  Bouton,     . 

Pittsfield. 

Richmond, 

Burt  J.  Tiee, . 

Sheffield. 

Sheffield,  . 

Burt  J.  Tiee, . 

Sheffield. 

Stoekbridge, 

A.  W.  Rogers, 

Stoekbridge. 

Washington, 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

West  Stoekbridge,    . 

Burt  J.  Tiee, . 

Sheffield. 

Williamstown,  . 

Walter  G.  Mitchell, 

Williamstown. 

Bristol. 

Attleborough,   . 

J.  0.  Tiffany, 

Attleborough. 

Dartmouth, 

Clarence  E.  Brock  way, 

North  Dartmouth. 

Dighton,    . 

Joseph  E.  Sears,    . 

Dighton. 

Easton, 

E.  B.  Maglathlin,  . 

North  Easton. 

Fairhaven, 

E.  B.  Gray,    . 

Fairhaven. 

Fall  River, 

William  C.  Bates,. 

Fall  River. 

IMansfield, 

Edward  P.  Fitts.    . 

Mansfield. 

New  Bedford,   . 

William  E.  Hatch, 

New  Bedford. 

North  Attleborough, 

W.  C.  Hobbs, 

North  Attleborough. 

Norton, 

A.  B.  Cole,     . 

Plainville. 

Eaynham, . 

George  C.  Howard, 

Cochesett. 

Swansea,  . 

E.  M.  Thurston,     , 

Swansea. 

Taunton,    . 

C.  F.  Boyden, 

Taunton. 

Westport, .        . 

Clarence  E.  Brockway, 

North  Dartmouth. 

Dukes. 

Cottage  City,     . 

C.  A.  Snell 

Edgartown. 

Edgartown, 

C.  A.  Snell,    .         .         .         . 

Edgartown. 

Tisbury,    . 

C.  A.  Snell,    .... 

Edgartown. 

West  Tisbury,  . 

C.  A.  Snell,    .        .        . 

Edgartown. 

Essex. 

Andover,  . 

George  E.  Johnson, 

Andover. 

Beverly,    . 

A.  L.  Safford, 

Beverly. 

Bradford, . 

Roscoe  D.  McKeen, 

Bradford. 

Dan  vers,    . 

W.  A.  Baldwin,     . 

Belmont. 

Georgetown, 

W.  0.  Cartwright, 

Georgetown. 

Gloucester, 

Freeman  Putney,  . 

Gloucester. 

Groveland, 

W.  0.  Cartwright, 

Georgetown. 
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Towns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents, 

etc.  —  Continued. 

Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Essex  —  Con. 

Haverhill, 

Albert  L.  Bartlett, 

Haverhill, 

Lawrence, 

John  E.  Burke, 

Lawrence. 

Lynn, 

0.  B.  Bruce,  . 

Lynn. 

Manchester, 

Henry  M.  Walradt, 

Manchester. 

Marblehead, 

John  B.  Gifford,    . 

Peabody. 

Merrimac, 

Roscoe  D.  McKeeu, 

Bradford. 

Methuen,  . 

George  E.  Chickering, 

Methuen. 

New  bury  port,   . 

W.  P.  Lunt,    . 

Newbury  port. 

North  AncloVer, 

George  E.  Chickering, 

Methuen. 

Peabody,   . 

Jonn  B.  Gifford,    . 

Peabody. 

Koekport,  . 

Mary  L.  Lincoln,  . 

Rockport. 

Rowley,     . 

W.  O.  Cartwright, 

Georgetown. 

Salem, 

John  W.  Perkins, . 

Salem. 

Saugus,     . 

C.  E.  Stevens, 

Stoneham. 

Franklin. 

Bernardston,     . 

J.  E.  Warren,'        .        .         . 

Northfield. 

Buckland, . 

C.P.Hall,     . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Charlemont, 

Justus  Dartt, 

Charlemont. 

Col  rain,     . 

C.  P.  Hall,     . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Conway,    . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Deerfield,  , 

Chester  M.  Barton, 

Hatfield, 

Erring, 

Lizzie  A.  Mason,  . 

Orange. 

Gill,  .... 

J.  E.  Warren, 

Northfield. 

Greenfield, 

D.  P.  Uame,  . 

Greenfield. 

Ilawley,     . 

Justus  Dartt, 

Charlemont. 

Leverett,   . 

Chester  M.  Barton, 

Hatfield. 

Monroe,     . 

Justus  Dartt, 

Charlemont. 

Northfield, 

J.  E.  Warren, 

Northfield. 

Orange,     . 

Lizzie  A.  Mason,  . 

Orange. 

Shelburne, 

C.  P.  Hall,     . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Sunderland, 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Warwick, 

J  E.  Warren, 

Northfield. 

Wendell,  . 

Lizzie  A.  Mason,  . 

Orange. 

Whately,  . 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 

Williamsburg. 

Hampden. 

Agawam,  . 

Fairfield  Whitney, 

Feeding  Hills. 

Blandford, 

Belle  Tiffany, 

Russell. 

Brimfield, . 

Clara  A  Wood,     . 

Monson. 

Chester,     . 

George  L.  Lamphier, 

Becket. 

Chicopee,  . 

C.  A.  Brodeur, 

Chicopee. 

East  Longmeadow,  . 

Mary  L.  Poland,    . 

Wilbraham. 

Granville, . 

Fairfield  Whitney, 

Feeding  Hills. 

Hampden, 

Mary  L.  Poland,    . 

Wilbraham. 

Holyoke,    . 

P.  W.  Search, 

Holyoke. 

Longmeadow,  . 

Mary  L.  Poland,    . 

Wilbraham. 

Ludlow,     . 

Mary  L.  Poland,    . 

Wilbraham. 

Monson,     .         .         . 

Clara  A.  Wood,     . 

Monson. 

Palmer,      , 

W.  H.  Small, 

Palmer. 

Southwick, 

Fairfield  Whitney, 

Feeding  Hills. 
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Towns  and,  Cities  employing  Superintendents^  etc.  —  Continued. 


Superintendent. 


Hampden  —  Con. 
Springfield, 
Wales, 
Westfielcl, 
West  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 


Hampshire 

Amherst,   . 

Easthampton, 

Granby, 

Hatfield,    . 

Middlefleld, 

Northampton, 

South  Hadley, 

Southampton, 

Ware, 

Westhampton, 

Williamsburg, 

Middlesex 

Acton, 
Arlington, 
Ashby, 
Ashland,    . 
Ayer, 
Bedford,    . 
Belmont,   . 
Billerica,  . 
Box  borough, 
Burlington, 
Cambridge, 
Cambridge, 
Carlisle,     . 
Chelmsford, 
Concord,    . 
Dracut, 
Dunstable, 
Everett,     . 
Framingham, 
Groton, 
Holliston, . 
Hopkinton, 
Lexington, 
Lincoln,     . 
Littleton,  . 
Lowell, 
Maiden,     . 
Marlborough, 
Maynard,  . 
Medford,  . 
Melrose,    . 


Thomas  M.  Balliet, 
Albert  Robinson,  . 
G.  H.  Danforth,     . 
Ulysses  G.  Wheeler, 
Mary  L.  Poland,    . 


William  D.  Parkinson, 
W.  D.  Miller, 
E.  H.  McLachlin,  . 
Chester  M.  Barton, 
George  L.  Lamphier, 
Alvin  ¥.  Pease, 

E.  H.  McLachlin,  . 
W.  D.  Miller, 

F.  E.  Spaulding,    . 
W.  D.  Miller, 

E.  W.  Goodhue,     . 


Edward  Dixon, 

Louis  A.  Pratt, 
Alvan  R  Lewis,    . 
Edmund  P.  Barker, 
L.  T.  McKennev,  . 
W.  A.  Baldwin"     . 
L.  T.  McKenney,  . 
Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Littlefield, 
L.  T.  McKenney,  . 
Francis  Cogswell, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Lewis,  Ass't, 
Geoi'ge  H.  Knowlton,   . 
George  H.  Knowlton,    . 
William  L.  Eaton, 
Junius  C.  Knowlton,     . 
George  H.  Knowlton,    . 
Randall  J.  Condon, 
S.  F.  Blodgett,       . 
George  R.  Dwelley, 
Fred  C.  Tenney,    . 
Alvan  R.  Lewis,     . 
Mark  S.  W  Jefferson,  . 
L.  T.  McKenney,  . 
Edmund  P.  Barker, 

A.  K.  Whitcomb,  . 
George  E.  Gay, 

B.  W.  Tinker, 
Elmer  L.  Sawyer, 

C.  H.  Morss, . 

B.  F.  Robinson,     . 


Springfield. 

Warren. 

Westfield. 

West  Springfield. 

Wilbraham. 


Amherst. 

Easthampton. 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Hatfield. 

Becket. 

Northampton. 

South  Hadley  Falls, 

Easthampton. 

Ware. 

Easthampton. 

Williamsburg. 

West  Brookfield. 

Townsend. 

Hopkinton. 

Ayer. 

Bedford. 

Belmont. 

Bedford. 

Boxborough. 

Bedford. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Chelmsford. 

Chelmsford. 

Concord. 

Wamesit. 

Chelmsford. 

Everett. 

Framingham. 

Arlington  Heights. 

Holliston. 

Hopkinton. 

Lexington. 

Bedford. 

Ayer. 

Lowell. 

Maiden. 

Marlborough. 

Maynard. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 
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Towns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Middlesex—  Con. 

Natick, 

Frank  E.  Parlin,    . 

Natick. 

Newton,    . 

George  I.  Aldrich, 

Newtonville. 

North  Eeading, 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Wamesit. 

Pepperell, 

Louis  A  Pratt, 

Townsend. 

Eeading,    . 

Charles  E.  Hussey, 

Vv'akefield, 

Sherborn, . 

Fred  C.  Tenney,    . 

Holliston. 

Shirley,     . 

Charles  L.  Clay,    . 

Harvard. 

SomerVille, 

Gordon  A.  Southworth, 

Somerville. 

Stoneham, 

C.  E.  Stevens, 

Stoneham. 

Stow, 

J.  Sidney  Moulton, 

Stow. 

Sudbury,   . 

H.  S.  Fay,      . 

Sudbury. 

Tewksbury, 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Wamesit. 

Town  send. 

Louis  A  Pratt, 

Townsend. 

Tyngs  borough, 

Junius  C.  Knowlton, 

Wamesit. 

Wakefield, 

Charles  E  Hussey, 

Wakefield. 

Waltham, . 

Henry  G.  Whittemore, 

W^altham, 

Wateilown, 

George  R.  Dwelley, 

Arlington  Heights. 

Wayland,  . 

J.  A.  Pitman, 

Oakdale. 

Westford, . 

Edmund  P.  Barker, 

Ayer. 

Weston,     . 

Charles  M.  Eaton, 

Weston. 

Winchester, 

Ephraim  Hunt, 

Winchester. 

Woburn,    . 

Thomas  Emerson, 

Woburn. 

Norfolk 

Bellinoham, 

Elmer  E  Sherman, 

Hopedale. 

Braintree, . 

Irving  W.  Home, . 

Braintree. 

Brookline, 

Samuel  T.  Dutton, 

Brookline. 

Canton, 

J.  S.  Perkins, 

Canton. 

Cohasset,  . 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, . 

Hingham. 

Uedham,    . 

Roderick  W.  Hine, 

Dedham. 

Dover, 

Frank  Smith, 

Dover. 

Foxborough, 

Jefierson  R.  Potter, 

Walpole. 

Franklin,  . 

E.  D.  Daniels, 

Franklin. 

Med  way,  . 

Fred  C.  Tenney,    . 

Holliston. 

Millis, 

D.  H.  Whipple,      . 

Millis. 

Milton,      . 

Myron  W.  Richardson, 

Milton. 

Needham,. 

Frank  E.  Parlin,    . 

Natick. 

Norwood,  . 

H.  Allen  Halstead, 

Norwood. 

Quiiicy, 

H.  W.  Lull,   . 

Quincy. 

Sharon, 

Edward  P.  Fitts,   . 

Manslaeld. 

Stoughton, 

Edward  P.  Fitts,   . 

Mansfield. 

Walpole,   . 

Jefferson  R  Potter, 

Walpole. 

Wellesley, 

Marshall  L.  Perrin, 

Wellesley. 

Weymouth, 

I.  M.  Norcross, 

Weymouth  Centre. 

Wrentham, 

A.  B.  Cole,    . 

Plainville. 

Plymouth. 

Abington, . 

W.H.Sanderson,. 

Bridgewater. 

Bridgewater,     . 

W.  H.  Sanderson, . 

Bridgewater. 

Brockton,  . 

B.  B.  Russell, 

Brockton. 

Brockton,  . 

Miss  Etta  A.  Blaisdell,  Ass't, . 

Brockton. 
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Towns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Plymouth  —  Con. 

Duxbury,  . 

E.  L.  Willard, 

Marshfield  Hills. 

East  Bridgewater,     . 

George  C.  Howard, 

Cochesett. 

Hanover,  . 

A.  J.  Curtis,  . 

Hanover. 

Hanson,     . 

A.  J.  Curtis,  .  • 

Hanover. 

Hin^ham, . 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

Hingham. 

Hull, 

Elmer  L.  Curtiss, 

Hiogham. 

Kingston,  . 

Helen  Holmes, 

Kingston. 

Marshfield, 

E.  L.  Willard, 

Marshfield  Hills. 

Middleborough, 

Asher  J.  Jaooby, 

Middleborough. 

Norwell,    . 

A.  J.  Curtis,  . 

Hanover. 

Plymouth, 

F.  J.  Heavens, 

Plymouth. 

Scituate,    . 

E.  L.  Willard, 

Marshfield  Hills. 

West  Bridgewater,   . 

George  C.  Howard, 

Cochesett. 

Whitman, . 

F.  H.  JSIickerson,    . 

Whitman. 

Suffolk. 

Boston, 

Edwin  P.  Seaver,  . 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Ellis  Peterson,  Supervisor,  . 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Robert  C.Metcalf, 

Boston. 

Boston, 

George  H.  Conley,      " 

Boston. 

Boston, 

George  H.  Martin,       " 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Walters  Parker, 

Boston. 

Boston, 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  " 

Boston. 

Chelsea,     . 

Eben  H.  Davis, 

Chelsea. 

Revere, 

M.  K.  Putney, 

Revere. 

Winthrop, 

F.  A.  Douglas,       .        . 

Winthrop. 

Worcester. 

Athol, 

Flora  E.  Kendall,  . 

Athol. 

Barre, 

Mortimer  H  Bowman, 

Barre. 

Berlin, 

Nelson  G.  Howard, 

Northborough. 

Blackstone, 

Josiah  B.  Davis,     . 

Millville. 

Bolton, 

Charles  L.  Clay,    . 

Harvard. 

Boylston,  . 

Charles  L.  Clay,    . 

Harvard. 

Brookfield, 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  . 

North  Brookfield. 

Clinton, 

Charles  L.  Hunt,   . 

Clinton. 

Douglas,    . 

W.  W.  Brown, 

Douglas. 

Dudley 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

Fitchburg, 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly, 

Fitchburg. 

Gardner,    . 

Louis  P.  Nash, 

Gardner. 

Grafton,     . 

Stanley  H.  Holmes, 

Grafton. 

Hardwick, 

Mortimer  H  Bowman, 

Barre. 

Harvard,   . 

Charles  L.  Clay,    . 

Harvard. 

Holden,      . 

Etta  L.  Chapman, 

Leicester. 

Hopedale, . 

Elmer  E.  Sherman, 

Hopedale. 

Hubbardston, 

W.  S.  Ward,  . 

Baldwinville. 

Leicester,  . 

Etta  L.  Chapman,. 

Leicester. 

Leominster, 

Thomas  E.  Thompson, 

Leominster. 

Lunenburg, 

D.  B.  Locke,  . 

Winchendon. 

Mendon,    . 

Elmer  E.  Sherman, 

Hopedale. 

Milford,     . 

C.  W.  Haley, 

Milford. 
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Towns  and  Cities  employing  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Counties. 

Superintendent. 

Address. 

Worcester—  Con. 

Milbury,    . 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

North  Brookfield, 

W.  A.  Hoyt,  . 

North  Brookfield. 

Northborough, . 

Nelson  G.  Howard, 

Northborough. 

Northbridge,     . 

S.  A.  Melcher, 

Whitinsville. 

Oxford,     . 

C.  S.  Lyman, 

Oxford. 

Petersham, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Barre. 

Phillipston, 

W.  S.  Ward,  . 

Baldwinville. 

Princeton, 

George  R.  Pinkham, 

Princeton, 

Royalston, 

W.  S.  Ward, . 

Baldwinville. 

Shrewsbury, 

Nelson  G.  Howard, 

Northborough. 

Southborough,  . 

Nelson  G.  Howard, 

Northborough. 

Southbridge,     . 

J.  T.  Clarke, . 

Southbridge. 

Spencer,    . 

W.  C.  Fickett, 

Spencer. 

Sterling,    , 

George  R,  Pinkham, 

Princeton. 

Stiirbridge, 

Edward  Dixon, 

West  Brookfield. 

Templeton, 

W.  S.  Ward,  . 

Baldwinville. 

Upton, 

Stanley  H.  Holmes, 

Grafton. 

Uxbridge, 

Charles  H.  Bates, . 

Uxbridge. 

Warren,     , 

Albert  Robinson,  . 

Warren. 

Webster,   . 

J.  I.  Buck,     . 

Webster. 

West  Boylston, 

J  A.  Pitman, 

Oakdale. 

West  Brookfield,       . 

Edward  Dixon, 

West  Brookfield. 

Westborough,  . 

H.  C.  Waldron,      . 

Westborough. 

Westminster,     . 

George  R.  Pinkham, 

Princeton. 

Winchendon,     . 

D.  B.  Locke,  . 

Winchendon. 

Worcester, 

C.  F.  Carroll, 

Worcester. 

Worcester, 

Miss  Besse  E.  Howes,  Assist- 

ant,      

Worcester. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Superintendents  ivith  their  Superintendencies. 


Superintendent. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Aldrich,  George  I., 

$3,800 

Newtonville, 

Newton. 

Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  . 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Baldwin,  W.  A.,     . 

2,000 

Belmont, 

Belmont,  Danvers. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M., 

4,000 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Barker,  Edmund  P., 

1,600 

Ayer,    . 

Ayer,  Littleton,  Westford. 

Bartlett,  Albert  L., 

2,000 

Haverhill,    . 

Haverhill. 

Barton,  Chester  M., 

1,500 

Hatfield,       . 

Deerfleld,  Hatfield,  Leverett. 

Bates,  Charles  H.,i 

1,800 

Uxbridge,    . 

Uxbridge. 

Bates,  William  C, 

3,300 

Fall  River,  . 

Fall  River. 

1  Unites  teaching  with  supervising. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Superintendent. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Blaisdell,  Miss  Etta  A.,  Asst., 

$1,000 

Brockton,     . 

Brockton. 

Blodgett,  S.  F  , 

1,500 

Framingham, 

Framingham. 

Bouton,  Eugene,     . 

2,200 

Pittsfleld,     . 

Pittsfleld. 

Bowman,  Mortimer  H., 

1,500 

Barre,  . 

Barre,  Hard  wick,  Petersham. 

Boyden,  C.  F.,         .        .        . 

2,150 

Taunton, 

Taunton. 

Brockway,  Clarence  E., 

1,500 

North  Dartmout 

li,      . 

Dartmouth,  Westport. 

Brodeur,  C.  A  , 

1,800 

Chicopee,     . 

Chicopee. 

Brown,  W.  W.,^     . 

100 

Douglas, 

Douglas. 

Bruce,  OB 

2,750 

Lynn,  . 

Lynn. 

Buck,  J.  I.,i    .        .        .        . 

1,800 

Wehster, 

Webster. 

Burke,  John  E 

3,000 

Lawrence,    . 

Lawrence. 

Carroll,  C.  F.,          ... 

3,750 

Worcester,  . 

Worcester. 

Cartwright,  W.  0., 
Chapman,  Miss  Etta  L., 

1,500 
1,500 

Georgetown, 
Leicester,     . 

Georgetown,  Groveland,  Row- 
ley. 
Holden,  Leicester. 

Chaffin,W.  E, 

1,500 

West  Dennis, 

Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

Chickering,  Q-eorge  E.,  . 

1,525 

Methuen, 

Methuen,  North  Andover. 

Clarke,  J.  T 

1,400 

Southb  ridge, 

Southbridge. 

Clay,  Charles  L  ,    . 
Cogswell,  Francis, 

1,500 
3,000 

Harvard, 
Cambridge, 

Bolton,     Boylston,     Harvard, 

Shirley. 
Cambridge. 

Cole,  A.  B..     . 

1,500 

Plainville,    . 

Norton,  Wrentham. 

Condon,  Randall  J  , 

1,800 

Everett, 

Everett. 

Conley,  George  H., 

3,780 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Curtis,  A.  J.,  . 

1,500 

Hanover, 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell, 

Curtiss,  Elmer  L., 

2,100 

Hingham,     . 

Cohasset,  Hingham,  Hull. 

Dame,  D.  P.,   . 

1,750 

Greenfield,  . 

Greenfield. 

Danforth,  G.  H., 

2,200 

Westfield,    . 

Westfield. 

Daniels,  B.  D.,i 

1,800 

Franklin, 

Franklin. 

Darlt,  Justus, 
Davis,  Ebcn  tl., 

1,500 
2,400 

Charlemont, 
Chelsea,       . 

Charlemont,  Florida,  Hawley, 

Monroe. 
Chelsea. 

Davis,  Josiah  B., 

888.89 

Millville,      . 

Blackstone. 

Dixon,  Edward, 
Douglas,  Frank  A 

1 

1,550 
1,500 

West  Brookfield 
Winthrop,   • 

Acton,  Sturbridge,  West  Brook 

field. 
Winthrop. 

Dutton,  Samuel  T., 

4,000 

Brookline,   . 

Brookline. 

Dutton,  Warren  M., 
Dwelley,  George  R  ,      . 

1,500 
2,200 

Harwich, 
Arlington  Heigh 

s,     . 

Brewster,  Easthara,  Harwich, 

Orleans. 
Groton,  Watertown. 

1  Unites  tea'ching  with  supervising. 

2  Belongs  to  the  School  Committee  or  unites  with  supervising  some  other  business  or  pro- 
fession than  teaching. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Superintendent. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Eaton,  Chas.  M.,i    . 

$1,400 

Weston, 

Weston, 

Eaton,  William  L.,i 

2,400 

Concord, 

Concord. 

Edgerly,  Joseph  G., 

2,700 

Fitchburg,   . 

Fitchburg. 

Edmands,  E.  Jasper, 

1,500 

Sandwich,   . 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

Emerson,  Tliomas, 

2,000 

Woburn,      . 

Woburn. 

Fay,  Harrison  G  ,i 

1,000 

Sudbury, 

Sudbury. 

Fearing,  Clarence  W.,   . 

1,500 

Proviocetown,     . 

Provincetown,  Wellfleet. 

Fickett,  W.  C, 

1,300 

Spencer, 

Spencer. 

Fitts,  Edward  P.,  . 

1,650 

Mansfield,    .        . 

Mansfield,  Sharon,  Stoughton. 

Gay,  George  E.,     . 

2,500 

Maiden, 

Maiden. 

Gray,  E.  B.,1  . 

1,100 

Fairhaven,  . 

Fairhaven. 

Gray,  J.  C,     . 

2,000 

Adams,         . 

Adams. 

Gilford,  John  B.,    . 

2,000 

Peabody,      .        . 

Marblehead,  Peabody. 

Goodhue,  E.  W.,    . 
Haley,  Charles  W., 

1,500 
1,600 

Williamsburg,     . 
Milford,       .        .        . 

Conway,  Sunderland,  Whately, 

Williamsburg. 
Milford. 

Hall,  C.  P.,      . 

1,500 

Shelburne  Falls, 

Buckland,  Colrain,  Shelburne. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman,    . 

2,500 

North  Adams,    . 

North  Adams. 

Halstead,  H.  Allen,i 

1,300 

Norwood,    . 

Norwood. 

Hatch,  William  E  , 

3,000 

New  Bedford,     . 

New  Bedford. 

Heavens,  F.  J., 

2,000 

Plymouth,   . 

Plymouth. 

Hine,  Roderick  W., 

2,000 

Dedham, 

Dedham. 

Hobbs,  W.  C, 

1,500 

North  Attleborough, . 

North  Attleborough. 

Holmes,  Miss  Helen,^ 

250 

Kingston,     . 

Kingston. 

Holmes,  Stanley  H  , 

1,750 

Grafton, 

Grafton,  Upton. 

Home,  Irving  W.,  . 

1,316.67 

Braintree,    . 

Braintree. 

Howard,  George  C, 
Howard,  Nelson  G., 
Howes,  Miss  Besse  E., 

Asst., 

1,500 
1,500 
1,800 

Cochesett,   . 
Norlhborough,    . 
Worcester,  . 

East  Bridgewater,  Raynham, 
West  Bridgewater. 

Berlin,  Northborough,  Shrews- 
bury, Soulhborough. 

Worcester. 

Hoyt,  W.  A.,  . 

1,500 

North  Bropkfield, 

Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Hunt,  Charles  L.,   . 

1,800 

Clinton, 

Clinton. 

Hunt,  Ephraim, 

1,000 

Winchester, 

Winchester. 

Hussey,  Charles  E., 

2,500 

Wakefield,  . 

Reading,  Wakefield. 

Ingalls,  Earl,  . 

1,500 

Dalton, 

Cheshire,  Dalton. 

Jacoby,  Asher  J.,  . 

1,700 

Middleborough,  . 

Middleborough. 

Jefferson,  Mark  S.  W.,i 

1,800 

Lexington,  .        . 

Lexington. 

Johnson,  George  E., 

1,300 

Andover, 

Andover. 

1, 2  See  footnotes  on  page  102. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Superintendents,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Superintendent. 


Salary. 


Address. 


Superintendeney. 


Kendall,  Miss  Flora  E., 
Kingman,  F.  W.,  . 
Knowlton,  George  H., 
Knowlton,  Junius  C, 
Lamphier,  George  L., 
Lewis,  Alvan  R.,  • 
Lewis,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Asst, 
Lincoln,  Miss  Mary  L., 
Litllefleld,  Mrs,  Jennie  A. ,2 
Locke,  D.B.,  . 
Lull,  H.  W.,  . 
Lunt,  W.  P.,  . 
Lyman,  Cassius  8  , 
Maglathlin,  Edward  B., 
Martin,  George  H., 
Mason,  Miss  Lizzie  A., 
McKeen,  Roscoe  D 
McKenney,  L.  T., 
McLachlin,  E.  H., 
Melcher,  S.  A.,i 
Metcalf,  Robert  C, 
Miller,  W.  D., 
Mitchell,  Walter  G 
Morss,  C.  H.,  . 
Moulton,  J.  Sidney 
Nash,  Louis  P., 
Nickerson,  F.  H.,i 
Norcross,  I.M., 
Parkinson,  William  D., 
Parlln,  Frank  E., 
Parker,  Walter  8., 
Pease,  Alvin  F., 
Perkins,  J.  8., 
Perkins,  John  W., 
Perrin,  Marshall  L.,i 
Peterson,  Ellis, 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,650 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
600 
35 
1,600 
2,400 
1,200 
1,600 
1,500 
3,780 
1,500 

J, 500 
1,750 
1,500 
2,000 
3,780 
1,600 
1,200 
2,500 
100 
2,500 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
2,500 
3,780 
1,800 
1,800 
2,500 
1,300 
3,780 


Athol,  . 

Hyannis, 

Chelmsford, 

Wamesit,     .        . 

Becket, 

Hopkinton,  . 

Cambridge, .        • 

Rockport,     . 

Boxborough, 

Winchendon, 

Quincy, 

Newburyport, 

Oxford, 

North  Easton,     . 

Boston, 

Orange, 

Bradford,     .        • 

Bedford, 

South  Hadley  Falls, 

Whitinsville, 

Boston, 

Easthampton, 

Williamstown,    . 

Medford,      .        . 

Stow,    . 

Gardner, 

Whitman,    . 

Weymouth  Centre, 

Amherst, 

Natick, 

Boston, 

Northampton, 

Canton, 

Salem,  .        .        . 

Wellesley,   . 

Boston, 


Athol. 
Barnstable. 

Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Dunsta- 
ble. 

Dracut,North  Reading,  Tewks- 
bnry,  Tyngsborough 

Beoket,  Chester,  Middlefield, 
Washington. 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Cambridge. 

Rockport. 

Boxborough. 

Lunenburg,  Winchendon. 

Quincy. 

Newburyport. 

Dudley,  Millbury,  Oxford. 

Easton. 

Boston. 

Erving,  Orange,  Wendell. 

Bradford,  Merrlmac. 

Bedford,  Billerica,  Burlington, 

Lincoln. 
South  Hadley,  Granby. 

Northbridge. 

Boston. 

Easthampton,      Southampton, 

Westhampton. 
Williamstown. 

Medford. 

Stow. 

Gardner. 

Whitman. 

Weymouth. 

Amherst. 

Natick,  Needham. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

Canton. 

Salem. 

Wellesley. 

Boston. 


1, 2  See  footnotes  on  page  102. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Stiperintendents^  etc.  — Continued. 


Superintendent. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Pinkham,  George  R.,     . 
Pitman,  J.  A., 

$1,500 
1,500 

Princeton,    . 
Oakdale, 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westmin- 
ster. 
Way  land,  West  Boylston. 

Poland,  Miss  Mary  L.,  . 
Potter,  Jefferson  R., 

1,500 
1,500 

"Wilbraham, 
Walpole, 

East  Longmeadow,  Hampden, 
Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Wil- 
braham. 

Foxborough,  Walpole. 

Pratt,  Louis  A 

1,500 

Townsend,  . 

Ashby,  Pepperell,  Townsend. 

Putney,  Freeman,  . 

2,300 

Gloucester,  . 

Gloucester. 

Putney,  Milton  K.,1 

1,800 

Revere, 

Revere. 

Richardson,  Myron  W., 

i!,500 

Milton, 

Milton. 

Robinson,  Albert,  . 

1,600 

Warren, 

Warren,  Wales. 

Robinson,  B.  F.,     . 

2,000 

Melrose, 

Melrose. 

Rogers,  Alfred  W.,!       . 

500 

Stockbridge, 

Stockbridge. 

Russell,  B.  B.,         ... 

2,700 

Brockton,    . 

Brockton. 

Safford,  A.  L 

1,800 

Beverly, 

Beverly. 

Sanderson,  W.  H., . 

1,800 

Bridgewater, 

Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Sawyer,  Elmer  L.,i 

1,100 

Maynard,     . 

Maynard. 

Search,  P.  W 

2,800 

Holyoke, 

Holyoke. 

Sears,  Joseph  E.,-  . 

200 

Dighton, 

Dighton. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P 

4,200 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Sherman,  Elmer  E., 

1,500 

Hopedale,    . 

Bellingham,    Hopedale,    Men- 
don. 
Palmer. 

Small,  W.  H.,1 

1,600 

Palmer, 

Smith,  Frank,2 

75 

Dover, .... 

Dover. 

Snell,  Clifton  A.,    . 
Southworth,  Gordon  A., 

1,500 
2,800 

Edgartown, . 
Somerville,  . 

Cottage  City,  Edgartown,  Tis- 

bury,  West  Tisbury.  , 
Somerville. 

Spaulding,  F.  E.,    . 

1,800 

Ware,  .... 

Ware. 

Stanger,  Asa  0 

1,400 

Falmouth,    . 

Falmouth. 

Stevens,  C.  E.,        .        .        . 

2,000 

Stoneham,   . 

Saugus,  Stoneham. 

Tenney,  Fred  C,    . 

1,750 

HoUiston,     . 

Holliston,  Medway,  Sherborn. 

Thompson,  Thomas  E., 

1,800 

Leominster, 

Leominster. 

Thurston,  E.  M.,^  . 

100 

Swansea, 

Swansea. 

Tice,  Burt  J 

Tiffany,  Miss  Belle,2      . 

1,500 

70 

Sheffield,      . 
Russell, 

Egremont,  New  Marlborough, 
Richmond,  Sheffield,  West 
Stockbridge. 

Blandford. 

Tiffany,  J.  0., 

1,200 

Attleborough,     . 

Attleborough. 

Tinker,  B.  W 

2,000 

Marlborough, 

Marlborough. 

Waldron,  H.  C.,i    . 

1,600 

Westborough,     . 

Westborough. 

Walradt,  Henry  M., 

1,600 

Manchester, 

Manchester. 

1,  2  See  footnotes  on  page  102. 
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Alpliabetical  List  of  Superintendents^  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Superintendent. 


Salary. 


Address. 


Superintendency. 


"Ward,  W.  Scott,     . 
Warren,  Julius  E., 
Willard,  E.  L., 
Wheeler,  Ulysses  G., 
Whipple,  D.H.,1    . 
Whitcomb,  Arthur  K. 
Whittemore,  Henry, 
Whitney,  Fairfield, 
Wood,  Miss  Clara  A., 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,700 
760 
3,000 
2,300 
1,500 
1,500 


Baldwinville, 
Northfield,  . 
Marshfield  Hills, 
West  Springfield 
Millis,  . 
Lowell, 
Waltham,     . 
Feeding  Hills 
Monson, 


Hubbardston,  Phillipston,  Roy- 

alston,  Templeton 
Bernardston,  Gill,   Northfield, 

Warwick. 
Marshfield,  Duxbury,  Scituate. 

West  Springfield. 

Millis. 

Lowell. 

Waltham. 

Agawam,     Granville,     South- 
wick. 
Brimfield,  Monson. 


See  footnote  on  page  102. 


XX.  Table  sJiowing  the  Location  of  Institutes  for  1896,  the  Date  of 
holding,  the  Number  of  Towns  represented  and  Persons  at- 
tending, with  the  Number  of  Exercises  conducted. 


O    o. 

o     . 

o   ^ 

fcM   (H  'd 

^   ^-1 

!-     " 

WHERE  HELD. 

Date, 

^  g  1 
P  &  S 

S  o  s 

■=  a 

'A 

By  Whom  conducted. 

Adams,  . 

Oct. 

27, 

5 

154 

13 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Athol,     . 

Oct. 

22, 

17 

168 

16 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Ayer, 

May 

21, 

12 

120 

6 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Billerica, 

Sept.  18 

,19, 

14 

124 

19 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Brockton, 

Oct. 

17, 

22 

378 

13 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Charlemont,  . 

May 

18, 

7 

41 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Clinton, 

Oct. 

6, 

15 

212 

15 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Dalton,  . 

Oct. 

23, 

6 

59 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Dartmouth,    . 

Nov. 

13, 

7 

89 

11 

J.  T.  Priace. 

Dedham, 

Sept. 

23, 

7 

190 

15 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Falmouth, 

Nov. 

10, 

13 

113 

13 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Franklin, 

Sept. 

25, 

10 

144 

16 

J.  T.  Prince. 
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XX.     Table  showing  the  Location  of  Institutes^  etc.  —  Concluded. 


WHERE  HELD. 

Date. 

a  1  i 

o     . 

By  "Whom  conducted. 

Kingston, 

Oct. 

13, 

8 

77 

12 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Medford, 

Oct. 

9, 

11 

392 

14 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

New  Marlborough, 

June 

5, 

9 

40 

6 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Newton, 

Nov. 

30, 

7 

174 

15 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

Northampton,        < 

June 
to  July 

29? 
4.  S 

83 

366 

60 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Northfield,     . 

Sept. 

11, 

4 

28 

4 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Palmer, . 

Sept.  " 

30, 

11 

174 

15 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Plainfield, 

May 

20, 

5 

27 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher, 

Prescott  (North),  . 

April 

29, 

5 

55 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Salem,   . 

Dec. 

12, 

28 

94 

10 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Saugus  (Centre),  . 

Oct. 

16, 

11 

121 

12 

J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Southbridge, . 

Oct. 

20, 

7 

105 

13 

A.  W.  Edson. 

South  Hadley, 

Oct. 

16, 

3 

43 

7 

G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Spencer, 

Oct. 

1, 

12 

152 

14 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Taunton, 

Nov, 

4, 

9 

248 

18 

J.  T.  Prince. 

Wellfleet, 

May  13 

,  14, 

8 

82 

13 

Geo.  A.  Walton. 

West  Springfield,  . 

Sept. 

29, 

14 

167 

16 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Totals,     .      29 

- 

- 

370 

4,137 

393 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
Number  and  Attendance.  —  The  number  of  institutes  held 
during  the  year  was  29  ;  the  number  the  year  before,  17.  The 
attendance  was  4,137  ;  the  preceding  year,  3,226.  The  num- 
ber of  towns  represented  was  370  ;  the  year  before,  239.  The 
same  towns  are  occasionally  represented  in  two  or  even  in  three 
institutes  in  one  year.  Thus  there  were  83  towns  represented 
at  the  Northampton  institute,  which  was  held  for  a  week  at 
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Laurel  Park  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation.  Many 
of  these  towns  were  represented  again  at  the  fall  institutes. 
The  number  of  diflferent  towns  represented  was  282. 

Division  of  Work.  —  The  institute  work  was  divided  among 


the  agents  as  follows  :  — 


Institutes. 

Towns. 

Members. 

Exercises. 

Mr.  Walton,  .... 
Mr.  Prince,    .... 
Mr.  Edson,     .... 
Mr.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  MacDonald,    . 

6 
4 
6 
9 
4 

65 
33 

76 
127 

69 

1,005 
671 
978 
813 
670 

80 
60 
88 
118 
47 

Totals,    .... 

29 

370 

4,137 

893 

The  number  of  institutes  held  by  each  agent  is  not  the  measure 
of  the  institute  work  done  by  him.  The  dates  of  the  meetings 
are  so  arranged  that,  as  a  rule,  the  agents  may  assist  one  another 
in  their  work.  The  majority  of  the  agents,  including  Mr.  Bai- 
ley, the  supervisor  of  drawing  for  the  State,  are  present  at  all 
the  principal  institutes.  The  amount  of  money  available  for 
institutes  is  a  small  fixed  sum,  —  $2,000  a  year.  The  institute 
needs  of  some  portions  of  the  State  seem  to  be  more  urgent 
than  those  of  other  portions.  Consequently,  the  greater  the 
number  held  by  one  agent,  the  less  the  number  held  by  some 
other  agent.  The  average  cost  of  each  institute  was  a  little  less 
than  $70.  This  is  paid  for  printing  and  for  the  services  of  such 
experts  as  may  be  invited  to  assist  the  agents  in  instructing  the 
teachers. 

Small  Institutes. — By  an  amendment  to  the  law  made  by 
the  last  Legislature,  an  institute  may  now  be  held  for  a  number 
of  teachers  as  small  as  twenty-five.  This  is  of  great  advantage 
to  small  towns,  like  many,  for  instance,  in  Berkshire  County, 
for  it  enables  the  agents  to  bring  the  institutes  closer  to  them, 
and  to  concentrate  the  instruction  therein  with  reference  to 
their  special  needs. 
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XXI.  Table  giving  the  Names  of  the  Towns  represented  in  the  In- 
stitutes held  during  the  Tear  1896,  with  the  Number  of 
Persons  attending  from  Each  Town. 


Number 

Number 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Abington, 

4 

Chicopee,      .... 

52 

Acton,     . 

8 

Clarksburg,  . 

11 

Acushnet, 

4 

Clinton, 

55 

Adams,   . 

46 

Cohasset, 

6 

Agawam, 

14 

Colrain, 

8 

Alforcl,    . 

1 

Conway, 

2 

Amesbury, 

4 

Cottage  City, 

1 

Amherst, 

17 

Cummington, 

9 

Andover, 

1 

Dalton, . 

22 

Arlington, 

82 

Dana,    . 

11 

Ashbui'nham, 

14 

Danvers, 

5 

Ashby,    . 

8 

Dartmouth,  . 

23 

Ashfield, 

10 

Dedham, 

48 

Athol,      . 

42 

Deerfield, 

9 

Attleborougb, 

45 

Dennis, 

9 

Aubm-n,  . 

7 

Dighton, 

10 

Avon, 

6 

Douglas, 

4 

Ayer, 

12 

Dover,  . 

7 

Barnstable, 

27 

Dracut, . 

4 

Barre,     . 

17 

Dudley, 

21 

Bedford, 

7 

Dunstable,    . 

3 

Belchertown, 

28 

Duxbuiy, 

10 

Bellingham, 

10 

East  Bridgewater 

13 

Berkley, 

10 

East  Longmeadov 

V, 

9 

Berlin,    . 

6 

Eastham, 

27 

Bernardston, 

9 

Easthampton, 

4 

Beverly, 

7 

Edgartown,  . 

1 

Billerica, 

21 

Egremont,    . 

4 

Blackstone, 

. 

1 

Enfield, 

1 

Bolton,    , 

5 

Erving, 

5 

Bom'ne,  . 

11 

Everett, 

90 

Boxborough, 

6 

Fairhaven,    . 

1 

Boylston, 

7 

Fall  River,    . 

35 

Bradford, 

13 

Falmouth,     . 

20 

Braintree, 

24 

Florida, 

6 

BrevFster, 

6 

Fi'amingham, 

1 

Bi'idgewrater, 

1 

Franklin, 

23 

Brimlield, 

14 

Georgetown, 

3 

Brockton, 

128 

Gill,       . 

6 

Brookfield, 

21 

Gloucester,   . 

1- 

Buckland, 

4 

Goshen, 

4 

Burlington, 

6 

Grafton, 

1 

Cambridge, 

1 

Granby, 

11 

Carlisle, 

7 

Granville,      . 

8 

Charlemont, 

13 

Greenfield,    . 

13 

Chai'lton, 

15 

Greenwich,   . 

8 

Chatham, 

11 

Groton, 

8 

Chelmsford, 

18 

Groveland,    . 

2 

Cheshire, 

9 

Hadley, 

17 
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XXI.     Table  giving  the  Names 

of  the  Towns, 

etc- 

—  Continued. 

Number 

Number 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Hamilton,       .... 

7 

Middleton,    .... 

6 

Hampden, 

4 

Milford, 

43 

Hanover, 

8 

Millbmy, 

24 

Hanson,  . 

4 

Millis,  . 

6 

Hai^dwick, 

13 

Milton, . 

35 

Harvard, 

21 

Monroe, 

2 

Harwich, 

12 

Monson, 

33 

Hatfield, 

8 

Montague,     . 

3 

Haverhill, 

1 

Monterey,     . 

4 

Hawley, 

6 

Montgomery, 

6 

Heath,    . 

11 

Nahant, 

5 

Hingham, 

14 

Nantucket,    . 

5 

Hinsdale, 

11 

New  Bedford, 

2 

Holbrook, 

11 

New  Braintree,     . 

1 

Holyoke, 

26 

New  Marlborougl] 

, 

9 

Hopedale, 

9 

New  Salem, . 

34 

Hnbbardston, 

2 

Newton, 

126 

Hull,       . 

2 

Norfolk, 

7 

Hyde  Park,     . 

49 

North  Adams, 

96 

Ipswich, 

3 

North  Andover, 

2 

Kingston, 

12 

North  Brookfield, 

16 

Lancaster, 

21 

Northampton, 

23 

Lanesborough 

»       • 

7 

Northborough, 

3 

Lawrence, 

5 

Northbridge, 

1 

Leicester, 

19 

Northfield,    . 

12 

Leominster, 

45 

Norwell, 

2 

Leverett, 

6 

Norwood, 

24 

Lexington, 

18 

Oakham, 

4 

Leyden,  . 

4 

Orange, 

30 

Lincoln, . 

5 

Orleans, 

6 

Littleton, 

8 

Otis,      . 

1 

Longmeadow 

6 

Oxford, 

17 

Lowell,  . 

28 

Palmer, 

46 

Lunenbm'g, 

10 

Peabody, 

4 

Lynn, 
Lynnfield, 

10 

Pelham, 

1 

4 

Pembroke, 

1 

Maiden,  . 

1 

Pepperell, 

19 

Manchester, 

3 

Peru,     . 

4 

Mansfield, 

18 

Petersham, 

7 

Marblehead, 

6 

Phillipston, 

3 

Marion,  . 

5 

Pittsfield, 

5 

Marshfield, 

9 

Plainfield, 

10 

Mashpee, 

4 

Plymouth, 

39 

Mattapoisett, 

1 

Prescott, 

15 

Medfield, 

8 

Princeton, 

8 

Medford, 

80 

Provincetow 

a, 

29 

Medway, 

19 

Randolph, 

17 

Melrose, 

69 

Raynham, 

8 

Mendon, 

7 

Revere, 

33 

Methuen, 

2 

Richmond, 

2 

Middleborough, 

27 

Rockland, 

22 

Middlefield,    . 

1 

Rockport,      .        .        .        . 

3 
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XXI.     Table  giving  the  Names  of  the  Toivns,  etc.  — Concluded. 


Number 

Number 

TOWNS. 

of 

TOWNS. 

of 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Rowe, 

3 

Walpole,       .... 

19 

Royalston, 

8 

Waltham, 

1 

Russell,  . 

6 

Ware,    . 

42 

Rutland, 

8 

War  eh  am,     . 

' 

17 

Salem,    . 

15 

Warren, 

25 

Sandisfield, 

4 

Wai'wick, 

18 

Sandwich, 

10 

Watertown,  . 

31 

Saugus,  . 

24 

Wayland, 

13 

Savoy,     . 

2 

Webster, 

17 

Scituate, 

7 

Wellesley,    . 

2 

Sheffield, 

11 

Wellfleet,      . 

7 

Shelburne, 

6 

Wendell,       . 

6 

Shirley,  . 

8 

Wenham, 

4 

Shrewsbury, 

3 

West  Boylston, 

20 

Shutesbury, 

11 

West  Bridgewatei 

', 

8 

Somerville, 

4 

West  Brookfield, 

10 

South  Hadley, 

26 

West  Springfield, 

42 

Southampton, 

8 

Westfield,     . 

-     8 

Southborough, 

4 

Westford,      . 

15 

Southbridge,  . 

32 

Westhampton, 

4 

Southwick, 

13 

Westminster, 

15 

Spencer, 

43 

Weston, 

1 

Springfield, 

4 

Westport, 

20 

Sterling, 

12 

Weymouth,  . 

38 

Stockbridge, 

1 

Whately, 

1 

Stoneham, 

32 

Whitman, 

23 

Stoughton, 

22 

Wilbraham,  . 

11 

Stow,      . 

7 

Williamsburg, 

9 

Sturbridge, 

12 

Williamstown, 

33 

Sunderland, 

3 

Wilmington, 

5 

Swampscott, 

21 

Winchendon, 

24 

Swansea, 

8 

Winchester,  . 

80 

Taunton, 

129 

Windsor, 

7 

Templeton, 

11 

Winthrop,     • 

21 

Tewksbui'y, 

14 

Woburn, 

61 

Topsfield, 

4 

Worthington, 

2 

Townsend, 

13 

Wrentham,   . 

19 

Truro,     . 

7 

Yarmouth,    . 

6 

Tyngsboroug] 

1, 

6 

Other  States, 

14 

Tyringham, 
Wakefield, 

5 
1 

Total  (282  towns),. 

4.137 

Wales,    . 

2 

Topics  Presented.  —  The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  pre- 
sented in  the  day  meetings,  with  the  several  persons  employed 
in  giving  the  instruction  :  — 

An  Essential  Principle  of  Teaching.  —  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 
Algebra.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 
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Arithmetic.  —  George  I.  Aldrich,  A.  W.  Edson,  G.  T.  Fletcher, 
J.  W.  MacDonald,  E.  H.  McLachlin,  George  A.  Walton. 
Astronomy.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Bird  Study. — Edith  Barnes. 
Botany. — William  D.  Jackson. 

Botany  in  the  Secondary  Schools. — Charles  H.  Clark. 
Child  Study.  —  Will  S.  Monroe. 
Civil  Government. — J.  W.  MacDonald. 

College  Admission   Requirements. — A  conference,  conducted  by 
E.  D.  Russell. 

Correlation  of  Nature  Study  and  Drawing. — Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Correlation  of  Studies.  — Henry  T.  Bailey,  J.  T.  Prince. 
Correlation  of  Grammar  arid  High  School  Subjects.  —  A  confer- 
ence, conducted  by  J.  T.  Prince. 

Correlation  in  Primary  Work.  — Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Correlation  in  Grammar  Work.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Correlation.  —  L.  Walter  Sargent,  J.  T.  Prince. 
Courses  of  Study  in  the  High  School. — J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Courses  of  Study.  —  A  conference,  conducted  by  J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Drawing. — Henry  T.  Bailey,  James  Hall,  Miss  M.  A.  Pearson, 
L.  Walter  Sargent. 

Drawing  and  Nature  Studies.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 
Educative  Seat  Work  for  Little  Folks. — A.  W.  Edson. 
English  Literature  and  History.  —  Andrew  J.  George. 
English  Literature.  —  Ellen  Hyde,H.  F.  Lane,  J.  W.  MacDonald, 
J.  T.  Prince. 

English  Composition.  — Ellen  Hyde,  J.  T.  Prince. 
English.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald,  J.  T.  Prince. 
English  Teaching. — J.  T.  Prince. 
English  in  the  High  School. — J.  C.  Worcester. 
English    Teaching  in   the   High   School.  —  W.    H.    Small,    E.    S. 
Tirrell. 

Enrichment  of  the  Course  of  Study.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 
Enrichment  of  the   Grammar  School   Course  of  Study.  —  G.   T. 
Fletcher. 

Examinations.  —  A  conference,  conducted  by  J.  T.  Prince. 
French. — W.  B.  Snow. 

Geometry.  —  Miss  N.  Carey  Hunt,  J.  W.  MacDonald. 
Geography.  —  W.  W.  Abbott,  Justus  Dartt,  A.  W.  Edson,  I.  F. 
Hall,  Harriet  A.  Luddington,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  Will  S.  Monroe, 
F.  F.  Murdock,  Lillian  A.  Ordway,  W.  D.  Parkinson,  J.  T.  Prince, 
J.  E.  Warren. 

Geography,  —  People,  Faces,   Characteristics,    Occupations,  etc.  — 
Will  S.  Monroe. 
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Commercial  Geography.  —  Will  S.  Monroe. 

Structural  Geography^ — the  World  Ridge.  — Will  S.  Monroe. 

Grammar.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  Robert  C.  Metcalf . 

Grammar  and  Composition. — J.  T.  Prince. 

Habit  as  an  Aim  in  Education.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

History. — Arthur  C.  Boyden,  Caroline  Close,  A.  W.  Edson,  J.  T. 
Prince. 

Horace  Mann.  —  Frank  A.  Hill,  A.  E.  Winship. 

Inculcation  of  Morals  in  the  Schools. — Ellen  Hyde. 

Individical  Promotions;  how  far  and  in  tohat  Way  can  these  be  fol- 
lowed in  our  Public  Schools?  —  Will  S.  Monroe,  J.  T.  Prince. 

Individuality.  —  Henry  T.  Bailey. 

Laboratory  Work  and  Home-made  Apparatus.  —  A.  C.  Longden. 

Language  and  Composition. — Andrew  J.  G-eorge. 

Language.  —  I.  F.  Hall,  Nellie  G.  Kelley,  Mary  H.  Leonard,  L.  P. 
Nash,  W.  D.  Parkinson. 

Language  and  Literature.  —  George  I.  Aldrich,  J.  T.  Prince. 

Language  and  Grammar.  — Robert  C.  Metcalf,  W.  H.  Sanderson. 

Literatxire. — J.  W.  MacDonald,  Samuel  Thurber. 

Written  Language  Work,  —  Extent,  Corrections.  —  George  A. 
Walton. 

Latin.  —  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Mathematics  in  the  High  School. — J.  I.  Buck. 

Methods.  — Justus  Dartt,  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Miyid   Training.  —  A.  K.  Whitcomb. 

Modern  Tendencies  in  High  School  Teaching.  — J.  W.  MacDonald, 
Wallace  E.  Mason,  W.  C.  Whiting. 

Nature  and  Human  Nature.  —  A.  E.  Winship. 

Nature  Study.  —  Sarah  E.  Brassill,  A.  C.  Boyden,  James  Hall, 
C.  H.  Morss. 

Nature  Studies  and  Language.  —  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  C.  Boyden. 

Numbers.  —  George  A.  Walton. 

Number  Work.  — Amy  L.  Boyden,  A.  W.  Edson. 

Observance  of  Special  Occasions,  as  Holidays,  Birthdays,  and 
Elections.  —  Etta  L.  Chapman,  W.  D.  Parkinson. 

Original  Work  in  Mathematics,  —  J.  W.  MacDonald,  C.  D. 
Meserve. 

Penmanship.  —  Anna  E.  Hill,  J.  R.  Potter. 

Physics.  —  John  W.  Hutchins,  William  D.  Jackson,  J.  C.  Packard. 

Physiology.  — Earl  Ingalls. 

Primary  Class.  — Amy  L.  Boyden. 

Principles  and  Methods.  —  J.  W.  Dickinson. 

Professional  Improvement.  —  A.  W.  Edson. 

Professional  Training. — J.  C.  Greenough. 
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Reading. — W.  W.  Abbott,  George  I.  Aldrich,  Sarah  L.  Arnold, 
Justus  Dartt,  A.  W.  Edson,  G.  T.  Fletcher,  I.  F.  Hall,  L.  P.  Nash, 
George  A.  Walton. 

School  Discipline.  —  Fred  Gowing. 

ScJiool  Economy.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

School  Government.  —  J.  T.  Prince. 

School  Management.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

Spelling.  —  G.  T.  Fletcher,  George  A.  Walton. 

Siuedish  Gymnastics. — A.  Lillian  Warren. 

The  Recitation;   Real  Teaching. — J.  T.  Prince,  G.  T.  Fletcher. 

The  Recitation. — B.  B.  Russell. 

Teaching  Latin. — A  conference,  conducted  by  J.  W.  MacDonald. 

Training  for  Citizenship.  —  Frank  A.  Hill. 

Use  of  the  Recitation  Period.  —  Conference,  conducted  by  B.  B. 
Russell. 

Wliat  the  Pupil  Taught  the   Teacher.  —  William  C.  Bates. 

Evening  Addresses.  —  Evening  addresses  were  given  by 
Frank  A.  Hill  on  "Horace  Mann,"  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship  on 
"Educational  Crises"  and  "Nature  and  Human  Nature," 
Prof.  J.  K.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College  on  the  "Teaching  of 
Latin,"  and  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Harvard  University,  on  the 
"  Function  of  the  Modern  Secondary  School."  Many  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  "  Some  Phases  of 
Modern  Education  "  by  three  or  four  of  the  following  persons : 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  A.  W.  Edson,  G.  T. 
Fletcher,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  J.  T.  Prince,  Will  S.  Monroe 
and  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship. 

The  evening  audiences  varied  from  about  a  hundred  where  no 
pains  was  taken  by  the  local  authorities  to  interest  the  citizens 
in  institute  work  to  some  twelve  hundred,  as  at  Athol,  where 
the  citizens  seemed  to  turn  out  en  masse  in  response  to  the 
energetic  arrangements  of  the  school  committee  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools. 
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XXII.  Table  showing  the  Location  of  School  Committee  and  Super- 
intendent Meetings]  the  Date  of  holding  and  the  Number 
of  Towns  represented,  1896. 


Where  Held. 

Date. 

Number  of 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Towns  rep- 
resented. 

Fitchbm'g, 

Northampton, 

Pittsfield, 

Shelburne, 

Springfield,     . 

Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Hampshire,     . 

Berkshire, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Worcester, 

Nov.    11, 
Dec.    19, 
Dec.    18, 
Dec.    17, 
Nov.    12, 
Nov.   16, 

13 
12 
15 
11 
19 
28 

Totals,      .         .       6 

98 

The  subjects  treated  at  these  meetings  vrere  the  following  :  — 

1.  Is  it  advisable  for  the  State  to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  support  of  the  public  schools?     If  so,  in  what  way? 

2.  Should  the  State  do  more  to  support  the  public  schools?     If 
so,  in  what  way  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  should  the  State  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  ? 

4.  The  selection  and  retention  of  good  teachers. 

5.  Truancy  and  non-attendance  ;  the  remedy. 

6.  What  can  the  towns  of  Berkshire  County  do  for  the  new  nor- 
mal school,  and  what  can  it  do  for  them? 

7.  The  consolidation  and  classification  of  rural  schools. 

8.  The  consolidation  and  grading  of  country  schools. 

9.  Suggestions  on  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings. 
10.     Improvements  in  school  buildings. 


Members  of  school  committees,  school  superintendents  and 
other  citizens  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools 
were  invited  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
The  response  was  generous,  and  much  good  was  done  through 
the  interchano;e  of  views. 
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The  Work  of  the  Agents. 
Their  General  Duties.  —  The  agents  of  the  Board  spend 
their  time  largely  in  the  field,  visiting  schools,  advising  teach- 
ers, superintendents  and  school  committees,  giving  educational 
addresses  and  doing  a  great  variety  of  work  that  relates  closely 
to  the  schools,  but  does  not  admit  of  convenient  classification. 
Their  institute  work  has  already  been  mentioned.  Their  reports 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  While  the  agents 
respond  freely  to  calls  upon  them  for  service  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  each  has  a  special  field  assigned  to  him,  in  which  most 
of  his  work  is  done.     This  assignment  is  as  follows  :  — 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Agents, 

Counties. 

Towns. 

Schools. 

George  A.  Walton, 

Barnstable  and  Middlesex, 

69 

1,943 

John  T.  Prince,    . 

Norfolk,    Bristol,   Dukes    and 

Nantucket,     .... 

65 

1,325 

A.  AV.  Edson, 

Hampden  and  Worcester, 

82 

1,817 

G.  T.  Fletcher,     . 

Berkshire,  Franklin  and  Hamp- 

shire,     ..... 

81 

973 

J.  W.  MacDonakl, 

Essex,  Suffolk  and  Plymouth,  . 

66 

3,095 

Henry  T.  Bailey, 

The  State,          .... 

353 

9,153 

Visitation  of  /Schools  Limited. — It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  agents  should  visit  the  schools  of  their  several  districts 
oftener  than  they  now  do.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that 
frequent  visitation  by  them,  however  desirable,  is  hardly  feasi- 
ble. Some  one  advised  Horace  Mann  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  spending  at  least  a  day 
in  each.  In  that  way,  said  this  sage  adviser,  Mr.  Mann  might 
qualify  himself  to  report  upon  their  condition.  Mr.  Mann  re- 
plied that  it  would  take  him  sixteen  years  to  complete  such  an 
undertaking,  if  during  that  time  he  should  do  nothing  else.  If 
one  were  to  enter  upon  a  similar  task  to-day,  it  would  take 
forty-six  years  to  complete  it,  if  during  that  time  the  number 
of  schools  did  not  increase.  If  each  agent  were  to  spend  a  day 
in  each  school  of  his  assigned  field,  Mr.  Walton  would  cover  his 
district  in  ten  years,  Mr.  Prince  in  seven,  Mr.  Edson  in  nine, 
Mr.  Fletcher  in  five  and  Mr.  MacDonald  in  fifteen.  Mr.  Bai- 
ley, whose  field  is  the  State,  would  hardly  get  round  once  in  a 
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long  lifetime.  It  is  obvious,  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  that 
the  agents  are  compelled  to  select  schools  for  visitation,  that 
they  cannot  visit  such  selected  schools  often,  that  their  visits 
must  be  brief,  and  that  they  must  take  in  the  school  situation 
of  a  community  in  a  quick  way  from  such  telltale  signs  as  the 
expert  can  detect  at  a  glance.  Naturally,  the  schools  most 
likely  to  be  visited  are  in  the  smaller  and  less  favored  towns. 

Certain  things  that  suggest  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  the 
agents  are  susceptible  of  numerical  presentation,  as  in  the  fol- 


lowing table  : 


For  the   Year  1896. 


Agents. 

Addresses. 

Towns 
Visited. 

Schools 
Visited. 

Letters 
Written. 

Miles 
Traveled. 

Mr.  Walton, 

79 

64 

239 

850 

6,178 

Mr.  Prince,   .... 

84 

74 

277 

825 

10,750 

Mr.  Edson,    .... 

167 

86 

536 

1,200 

9,500 

Mr.  Fletclier, 

120 

84 

450 

1,000 

9,978 

Mr.  MacDonald,  . 

115 

74 

75 

848 

9,726 

Mr.  Bailey,   .... 

146 

81 

303 

1,264 

8,500 

The  element  of  quality,  of  course,  cannot  appear  in  a  table 
like  the  foregoing. 

Study  of  the  several  fields  in  which  the  agents  work  strengthens 
the  conviction  that  these  fields  are  large,  important  and  needy 
enough,  notwithstanding  their  improving  conditions,  to  merit 
increased  rather  than  reduced  service  of  the  kind  so  efficiently 
rendered  by  the  agents. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Walton.  —  The  resignation  of  Mr.  George 
A.  Walton,  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  under  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  comes  to  the  secretary  with  the  force  of  a 
deep  personal  loss.  His  profound  acquaintance  with  the  edu- 
cational conditions  of  the  State,  his  great  experience  in  dealing 
with  every  variety  of  school  problem,  his  skill  and  tact  in  con- 
ducting school  inquiries  of  a  difficult  or  delicate  nature,  the 
strong  hold  he  had  upon  the  respect  and  afiection  of  the  school 
authorities  and  teachers  whom  he  was  wont  to  meet,  his  genial 
and  inspiring  personality,  all  these  united  to  make  him  invalu- 
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able  alike  to  the  secretary,  the  Board  and  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Supervision  of  Drawing. — Mr.  Bailey's  field  is  the  entire 
State, —  so  large  that  for  several  years  an  assistant  has  been 
employed  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  western 
counties.  Mr.  James  Hall  was  appointed  to  serve  in  this  posi- 
tion from  Jan.  1,  1896.  He  resigned  September  1,  to  take 
charge  of  the  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  duties  of  the  position 
were  discharged  by  Mr.  L.  Walter  Sargent.  He  was  appointed 
with  the  understanding  that  he  could  not,  because  of  other  inter- 
ests, give  his  full  time  to  the  work,  and  his  compensation,  there- 
fore, was  determined  by  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 

The  stimulus  given  to  drawing  in  the  State  by  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bailey  and  his  assistants  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
"  An  Outline  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  for  Rural  Schools,"  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Sargent,  and  printed  at  State 
expense  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  freely  distributed 
during  the  past  year  among  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools. 
With  its  valuable  guidance  they  are  able  to  give  timely,  sensi- 
ble and  progressive  instruction  in  this  important  subject. 


The  Normal  Schools. 


Schools. 

1 
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Bridgewater, 

Both  sexes. 

Yes, 

15 

10 

262 

90 

115 

4,227 

2,674 

Fitchburg, 

Both  sexes. 

No, 

10 

16 

46 

- 

66 

112 

- 

Framingham, 

Women, 

Yes, 

12 

5 

116 

41 

37 

3,220 

2,016 

Salem,   . 

Women, 

No, 

15 

- 

192 

61 

42 

4,169 

2,096 

Westfield,      . 

Both  sexes. 

Yes, 

9 

5 

97 

37 

37 

4,027 

1,448 

Worcester,     . 

Both  sexes, 

Yes, 

11 

4 

200 

51 

59 

1,362 

699 

Normal  Art,  . 

Both  sexes, 

No, 

13 

- 

220 

27 

67 

2,286 

1,836 

85 

39 

1,123 

307 

423 

19,403 

10,768 
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Comments  on  the  Table.  —  Eleven  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  teachino;  force  of  the  Fitchburo;  Normal  School  since  the 
report  made  on  page  45,  nine  of  whom  are  in  the  new  model 
and  practice  schools  that  have  been  opened  and  now  number, 
including  the  children  of  the  kindergarten,  536  pupils.  The 
normal  school  at  the  present  time  (January,  1897)  numbers 
108  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  completed  courses 
in  the  Normal  Art  School  is  1,835,  of  whom  301  have  com- 
pleted all  the  courses  of  the  school,  regularly  requiring  four 
years,  and  received  diplomas  therefor,  while  1,534  have  com- 
pleted selected  courses  and  received  certificates. 

GomjDarison  with  Last  Year.  —  The  number  of  students  at 
the  present  time  is  1,123,  as  against  1,222  a  year  ago, — a 
decrease  of  99.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  this  year, 
excluding  admissions  to  the  Normal  Art  School,  is  356,  as 
against  428  a  year  ago,  —  a  decrease  of  72. 

Causes  of  the  Decrease.  —  The  reduction  in  the  number 
admitted  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  following  causes  :  — 

1.  The  influence  of  the  local  training  schools  for  teachers. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  colleges  for  women  in  attracting  to 
their  courses  many  who  would  otherwise  have  attended  the  nor- 
mal schools. 

3.  *  The  influence  of  the  higher  standard  of  admission  adopted 
for  the  normal  schools. 

Of  these  causes,  the  first  two  have  been  operative  in  a  grow- 
ing way  for  many  years  in  checking  the  natural  increase.  In 
the  first  we  doubtless  see  an  expression  of  the  conviction  that 
the  training  of  candidates  for  teaching  positions  should  include 
greater  practice  facilities  than  some  of  our  normal  schools  have 
hitherto  afibrded  ;  in  the  second,  an  expression  of  the  convic- 
tion that  a  higher  scholarship  is  needed  by  the  teacher  than  was 
once  thought  satisfactory.  The  third  cause  began  to  afiect  the 
attendance  of  the  normal  schools  two  years  ago,  for  in  1894,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  candidates  for  admission  were 
required  to  be  graduates  of  high  schools  or  to  have  received  an 
equivalent  education.  They  were  permitted,  however,  both  in 
1894  and  in  1895,  to  be  examined  for  admission  either  in  gram- 
mar school  subjects  or  in  high  school  subjects,  as  they  elected. 
The  result  was  that  the  majority  followed  "the  line  of  least 
resistance,"  —  they  chose  the  grammar  school  subjects. 
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In  1896  candidates  for  admission  were  all  required,  for  the 
first  time,  to  pass  examinations  in  high  school  subjects.  This 
requirement  is  the  chief  factor  in  reducing  the  size  of  the  enter- 
ing classes.  Our  high  schools  vary  exceedingly  in  their  grade, 
in  the  length  of  their  courses,  in  the  latitude  given  to  pupils  in 
the  choice  of  studies,  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  instruction 
and  in  the  strictness  with  which  their  diplomas  are  guarded. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  high  school  graduate ;  it  is  a  different 
thing  to  pass  an  examination  in  high  school  subjects.  To  be  a 
graduate, — that  is  to  be  much  or  little,  according  to  circum- 
stances. To  pass  the  examination,  —  that  is  something  definite 
and  exacting,  within  the  reach  of  some  graduates  but  beyond 
the  reach  of  others.  It  is  surprising  as  well  as  gratifying,  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  entering  classes  of  1896  should  be 
so  large  as  they  now  are.  Even  if  the  number  of  admissions 
should  experience  no  further  reduction,  the  entire  number  of 
students  may  be  expected  to  fall  oflf  a  little  until  the  larger 
classes  admitted  under  the  easier  requirements  are  graduated 
from  the  schools.  Thereafter  a  gradual  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance may  be  looked  for. 

The  New  Examinations  for  Admission. — The  questions 
used  at  the  entrance  examinations  in  June  and  September,  1896, 
are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
while  the  number  of  separate  subjects  required  is  quite  large, 
they  are  all  marshaled  in  five  groups.  The  subjects  themselves 
are  all  statutory  ones  ;  they  are  the  staples  of  the  average  high 
school ;  they  appear  in  the  curricula  recommended  to  high 
schools  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Moreover,  they  are  subjects 
that  must  be  understood  if  the  teacher  would  do  progressive 
work  in  the  elementary  schools.  Five  papers,  corresponding 
to  the  five  groups,  were  set  for  the  candidates.  These  were 
taken  at  five  sittings,  requiring  io  all  eight  hours  and  extend- 
ing over  two  days.  So  far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  very  lit- 
tle was  required  from  the  candidate  under  each  subject.  He 
was  oflfered  a  choice,  in  several  cases,  of  two,  three  or  more 
questions.  The  aim  was  to  insure  for  him  themes  with  which 
he  was  presumably  familiar,  but  in  such  form  as  to  favor  con- 
tinuity and  power  in  the  treatment.  It  was  thought  that,  if 
the  candidate  showed  power  in  the  handling  of  a  single  theme, 
especially  if  power  was  also  shown  in  handling  single  topics 
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under  other  studies,  this  would  be  reasonable  evidence,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  a  full  high  school  course, 
of  academic  fitness  for  admission. 

In  framing  the  questions,  it  was  important  also  to  keep  in 
mind  their  effect  upon  the  high  schools.  The  number  of  options 
under  each  subject,  while  favoring  the  candidate,  is  calculated 
to  increase  the  suggestiveness  of  the  papers  for  the  high  schools 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  reduce  the  temptation  to  cramming 
processes  on  the  other.  Moreover,  the  questions  are  so  framed 
as  to  discourage  answers  of  a  categorical,  stereotyped  sort. 
They  invite,  rather,  comprehensive  and  connected  study.  The 
student  who  works  faithfully  through  a  respectable  high  school 
course,  more  intent  on  mastering  principles  in  their  relations 
one  to  another  than  on  storiog  up  isolated  and  unrelated  facts, 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  without 
overwork  or  worry. 

The  oral  element  in  the  examination  is  an  important  one 
and  should  receive  increasing  prominence.  No  candidate  can 
deliver  himself  fully  in  a  written  test.  .  In  the  would-be  teacher, 
physique,  presence,  health,  temper,  tact,  patience,  moral  spirit 
and  lovableness  count  for  a  vast  deal.  Some  of  these  things 
make  themselves  known  in  the  personal  interview. 

But  neither  the  written  test  nor  the  personal  interview  tells 
the  full  story  of  the  candidate's  qualifications.  And  so  he  is 
free  to  present  any  genuine  work,  outside  of  the  formal  require- 
ments, that  is  susceptible  of  visible  or  tangible  presentation, 
like  a  set  of  drawings  or  a  laboratory  notebook,  provided  it  is 
of  sufficiently  high  merit  to  justify  calling  attention  to  it,  and 
such  work  will  be  duly  weighed  in  the  final  estimate.  Above 
all,  the  candidate  should  present,  if  possible,  the  evidences  of 
an  excellent  record  in  the  high  school.  The  stronger  the  testi- 
monials of  character,  scholarship  and  promise,  of  whatever  kind, 
candidates  bring,  especially  from  schools  of  good  reputation  and 
from  teachers  of  sound  judgment  and  fearless  expression,  the 
greater  confidence  they  may  have  in  satisfying  the  examiners  of 
their  fitness.  The  examination  for  admission,  therefore,  includes 
or  may  include  these  branches  of  inquiry  :  (1)  as  to  the  candi- 
date's scholarship,  by  means  of  written  tests  ;  (2)  as  to  the 
candidate's  personality,  by  means  of  the  oral  interview  ;  and 
(3)  as  to  the  candidate's  record,  by  means  of  such  evidences  of 
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work  not  specifically  called  for  and  such  testimonials  from  for- 
mer teachers  as  he  may  voluntarily  present. 

Work  7nore  strictly  Professional.  —  Down  to  1894  all  candi- 
dates who  could  pass  the  grammar  school  tests  to  which  they 
were  subjected  and  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
(seventeen  if  young  men)  were  admitted.  Many  of  them 
had  never  attended  a  high  school  or  academy.  Their  academic 
deficiencies  were  numerous  and  great.  Under  these  conditions 
the  normal  schools  had  to  do  more  or  less  academic  work  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  pupils  before  admission.  It  is 
believed  that,  under  the  new  admission  requirements,  candi- 
dates will  gradually  improve  in  their  scholarly  attainments,  thus 
reducing  the  academic  burden  upon  the  normal  schools  and 
increasing  the  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  work  that  bears 
more  directly  upon  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  temptation  of  the  normal  school  is  to  relapse  into  purely 
.academic  ways,  so  much  easier  is  it  to  teach  a  thing  than  to 
teach  how  that  thing  shall  be  taught  to  others,  especially  so 
much  easier  it  is  to  teacli  a  thing  to  the  mature  than  to  teach 
how  that  thing  shall  be  taught  to  the  immature.  Normal  school 
teachers  admit  that  the  temptation  is  a  great  one.  When  I  have 
visited  recitations  whose  methods  seemed  wholly  those  of  a  high 
school,  and  have  asked  the  teachers  whether  they  aimed  to  make 
their  instruction  bear  directly  on  the  art  of  teaching  others,  they 
have  usually  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When  I  have  asked 
them  whether  they  have  found  it  difficult  in  practice  to  respect 
this  aim,  they  have  usually  answered  in  the  affirmative  also. 
The  impression  produced  on  one  who  has  high  ideals  of  what 
normal  work  should  be,  when  he  visits  normal  classes  and  de- 
tects no  sign  of  a  normal  spirit  there,  cannot  be  other  than  un- 
favorable. The  temptation  to  slide  away  from  the  normal  spirit 
seems  to  be  greatest  where  there  are  the  least  facilities  for  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  temptation,  however,  that  is  more  or  less  success- 
fully resisted  by  those  instructors  who  see  clearly  what  demands 
the  elementary  grades  are  likely  to  make  upon  those  who  are  to 
teach  them. 

While  there  may  be  academic  work  without  professional, 
there  can  be  no  professional  work  without  academic.  Growth 
in  the  method  of  doing  a  thing  involves  growth  in  the  knowl- 
•edsfe  of  that  thing  and  of  its  relations  as  well.     Academic  work 
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as  an  incident  of  professional  work  is,  therefore,  entirely  legiti- 
mate. So  long  as  it  holds  a  subordinate  or  even  a  coordinate 
rank  as  a  help  in  methods,  few  will  question  that  legitimacy ; 
but  as  independent  work,  done  apart  from  all  thought  of  ways 
of  using  it  to  good  purpose  with  elementary  pupils,  no  matter 
how  much  it  increases  knowledge  or  promotes  culture  or  other- 
wise helps  the  coming  teacher,  it  belongs  to  the  high  school 
or  the  college  rather  than  to  the  normal  school.  The  better 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission,  the  closer  the  nor- 
mal school  can  get  to  its  ideal  of  a  dominating  professional 
spirit. 

JSFormal  Training  for  High  School  Teachers.  —  None  of  the 
normal  schools  have  facilities  for  practice  in  high  school  sub- 
jects. That  is  to  say,  they  have  no  model  or  practice  schools 
of  high  school  grade  in  which  the  conditions  for  practice  are 
those  of  actual  school  life.  The  teacher  of  a  high  school  should 
have  a  college  education.  Then  he  should  have  at  least  a  year 
of  strictly  professional  training.  The  normal  school  should  not 
give  that  collegiate  training ;  it  was  not  established  and  does 
not  exist  for  that  purpose.  Nor  should  it  attempt  professional 
training  for  secondary  work,  unless  its  equipment,  its  teaching 
force,  its  facilities  for  practice  in  high  model  or  practice 
schools  of  its  own  or  through  arrangements  with  neighboring 
high  schools,  and  its  prospects  of  having  a  fair  number  of  stu- 
dents to  train,  give  assurance  that  it  can  do  the  work  satisfac- 
torily, on  a  respectable  scale,  and  with  reasonable  economy. 
The  entire  number  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  State  is  1,186. 
Most  of  the  new  teachers  pass  directly  from  the  college  to  high 
school  work :  some  come  from  high  schools  in  other  States ; 
some  are  promoted  from  the  lower  grades  without  any  colle- 
giate training  whatever.  The  number  in  any  one  year  that 
would  be  likely  to  call  for  or  even  to  need  professional  training 
is  small.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  making  a  beginning  in  the 
theoretical  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  work,  and 
Harvard  University,  in  particular,  is  strengthening  such  train- 
ing with  arrangements  for  observation  and  practice  in  neighbor- 
ino;  high  schools.  Should  the  State  provide  a  single  normal 
school  for  such  secondary  training,  the  provision  would  be  as 
generous  as  any  it  now  makes  for  elementary  training.  That 
is  to  say,  one  school  to  meet  the  demands  of  1,186  high  school 
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positions  is  as  generous  a  provision  as  nine  schools  to  meet  the 
demands  of  9,496  elementary  positions,  the  number  in  the 
State  exclusive  of  secondary  positions.  Should  a  high  normal 
school  or  college  be  established,  the  choice  would  lie  between 
organizing  a  high  school  department  in  an  existing  normal 
school  and  founding  a  new  and  independent  school.  Certainly 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  and  money  for  nine  schools  or 
any  considerable  number  of  them  to  attempt  work  that  one  of 
their  number  or  a  single  special  school  can  do.  Our  normal 
schools  as  a  body  should  attend  exclusively  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Normal  Training  for  Teachers  of  High  Manual  Training 
Schools. — The  establishment  of  high  manual  training  schools 
in  cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  calls  for  prop- 
erly trained  teachers  of  a  new  class. 

The  ideal  training  for  such  teachers  is  that  given  in  a  high 
manual  training  school,  followed  by  that  given  in  a  high  scien- 
tific school,  like  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  or 
in  college,  and  supplemented  by  at  least  a  year  of  strictly  pro- 
fessional work.  Sometimes  a  good  artisan  who  has  a  scholarly 
spirit  and  has  taken  pains  to  perfect  himself  on  the  peda- 
gogical side  makes  an  admirable  teacher.  In  a  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  the  teachers  of  high 
manual  training  should  not  be  overlooked.  Some  professional 
needs  of  high  manual  training  teachers  are  anticipated  in  a 
private  way,  but  with  the  public  schools  in  view,  in  a  depart- 
ment associated  with  the  Sloyd  Training  School  of  Boston,  of 
which  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson  is  the  principal  and  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw  the  generous  and  public-spirited  patron  and  supporter. 

In  several  of  the  existing  normal  schools  pupils  are  trained 
to  sloyd  work  suitable  for  the  lower  grades. 

Model  and  Practice  Schools.  —  Nothing  is  more  likely  to 
hold  a  normal  school  strictly  down  to  its  true  business  than  a 
generous  system  of  model  and  practice  schools,  —  model 
schools,  under  able  teachers,  in  which  the  pupil  teachers  may 
observe  excellent  methods  before  venturing  themselves  to 
teach;  and  practice  schools,  where,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  critic  teachers,  they  may  assume  for  a  prolonged 
period  the  entire  charge  and  responsibility  of  rooms  and 
classes.     The  furnishing  of  such  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the  towns  and  cities  where  the 
new  normal  schools  are  located  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
one  of  the  conditions  of  such  location. 

The  Fitchburg  Agreement.  —  For  a  full  account  of  the  model 
and  practice  schools  opened  in  connection  with  the  new  Fitch- 
burg Normal  School,  see  the  report  of  the  visitors  thereon,  on 
pages  46-48.  The  detailed  agreement  about  these  schools 
between  the  State  and  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  which  will  probably 
influence  somewhat  the  agreements  of  North  Adams,  Lowell  and 
Barnstable  with  the  State  for  the  same  purpose,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Agreement    between    the    City    or    Fitchburg    and    the    State 
Board  of  Education. 

This  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  day  of 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
by  and  between  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  acting  through  the  mayor,  Henry 
F.  Rockwell,  thereto  duly  authorized,  and  the  school  committee  of 
said  Fitchburg,  acting  through  the  said  mayor,  thereto  duly  author- 
ized, parties  of  the  first  part,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  act- 
ing for  and  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  the 
party  of  the  second  part. 

WITNESSETH  :  First.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby 
transfer,  for  use  as  training  schools  in  connection  with  the  Fitchburg 
Normal  School,  and  as  in  part  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  sections 
five  and  six  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  of  an  agree- 
ment made  in  accordance  therewith  and  dated  September  seventeenth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the  Day  Street  and 
Highland  Avenue  schools,  so  called,  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg,  and 
agree  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth,  that  the  said  Board  of  Education,  under  the  order 
and  superintendence  of  the  school  committee  of  Fitchburg,  shall  have 
full  authority  as  to  the  number,  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers, 
coursea  of  study,  text-books  and  supplies,  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  general  management  in  said  schools. 

Second.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to 
properly  light,  heat  and  care  for  the  buildings  known  as  the  Day 
Street  and  Highland  Avenue  school  buildings  in  said  city,  and  to 
keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  so  that  these  buildings  shall  compare 
favorably  in  all  respects  with  the  other  school  buildings  of  said  city  : 
provided,  however,  that  the  janitor  or  janitors  appointed  for  said  build- 
ings shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Third.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  to  pay 
annually  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  equal  quarterly 
instalments,  in  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  product  found  by  multiplying  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  to  the  city  of  Fitchburg  of  teachers'  salaries,  —  including  super- 
vision,—  text-books  and  supplies,  as  based  on  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  preceding  year  in  all  grades  of  the  city  that  correspond 
to  and  include  those  represented  in  the  Day  Street  and  Highland 
Avenue  schools,  by  the  total  average  attendance  in  said  Day  Street 
and  Highland  Avenue  schools  for  the  preceding  year,  —  including 
model  schools  in  the  normal  school  building,  —  it  being  understood 
that  the  text-books  and  supplies  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  use 
in  said  schools  and  paid  for  out  of  this  sum  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  city  of  Fitchburg,  but  subject  to  the  control  and  use  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  this  agreement. 

Fourth.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  agrees  with  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Day  Street  and  Highland  Avenue 
schools  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth, 
except  such  expenses  as  are  provided  for  in  section  two  of  this  agree- 
ment ;  that  it  will  give  to  all  pupils  attending  said  schools  as  good 
educational  advantages  as  are  at  any  time  furnished  by  the  average 
schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg ;  that  the  school 
committee  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg  shall,  by  the  proper  officials,  en- 
force all  laws  relating  to  attendance,  truants  and  incorrigibles  ;  that 
said  committee  may  use  room  in  said  buildings  for  evening  schools, 
the  manner  of  using  said  room  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  ;  and  that  the  school  committee  and  its 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  have  the  same  rights  of  visiting,  in- 
specting and  examining  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  that  its  general  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished for  the  government  of  the  schools  of  said  city  shall  apply  to 
said  schools,  as  in  the  other  schools  of  said  city. 

Fifth.  The  estimates  as  to  average  cost  per  pupil  to  the  city  of 
Fitchburg  shall  be  made  by  representatives  from  each  party  during 
the  month  next  succeeding  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  city  of 
Fitchburg,  and  said  estimates  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  board 
of  the  city  of  Fitchburg  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sixth.  Year  as  used  in  this  contract  is  understood  to  be  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  city  of  Fitchburg. 

Seventh.  Schools  are  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  per  provisions  of  this  contract,  September  first,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  ;  and  for  the  support  of  these 
schools  from  September  first  to  December  first,  one  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  city  of  Fitchburg  shall  pay  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  on  October  first,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six,  three-tenths  (3-10)  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
State  Board  of  Education  according  to  estimates  for  the  entire  year 
ending  November  twenty-second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety -five. 

Model  and  Practice  Schools  at  Salem.  — The  Salem  Normal 
School  will  open  its  first  model  schools  the  coming  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  city  of  Salem 
for  practice  facilities  as  good  as  the  best  assured  to  the  new 
schools.  It  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Salem  as  for  that  of 
the  State  that  this  should  be  done.  Indeed,  the  only  interest 
of  the  State  in  the  Salem  Normal  School  is  that  it  shall  furnish 
the  city  of  Salem  and  such  other  cities  and  towns  as  receive 
teachers  from  it  as  thoroughly  trained  teachers  as  possible. 
Plenty  of  practice  is  an  essential  factor  in  an  approved  normal 
course.  The  Salem  school  has  suffered  in  the  past  because  of 
the  lack  of  such  practice.  The  conditions  are  ripe  now  for  a 
radical  improvement  in  this  important  respect. 

Model  and  Practice  Schools  at  Fi'amingham  and  Westfield.  — 
Framingham  and  Westfield  have  model  schools  for  observation, 
each  grade  having  its  regular  teacher.  These  schools  furnish 
also  somewhat  restricted  facilities  for  practice,  — facilities  that 
should  be  very  much  enlarged. 

Model  and  Practice  Schools  at  Bridgewater.  —  In  these 
schools,  which  ransje  from  the  kinderg^arten  to  the  highest 
grammar  grade,  there  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  chil- 
dren of  Bridgewater,  each  room  having  its  regular  teacher. 
The  pupils  of  the  normal  schools  observe  for  a  time,  then  assist 
in  giving  instruction  in  selected  subjects,  and  finally  are  given 
full  charge  of  some  parts  of  the  school  work. 

The  Worcester  System  of  Apprentices, — The  Worcester 
pupils  have  the  benefit  of  a  system  of  apprenticeship  under 
which,  after  observing  for  a  time,  they  assist  the  regular  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  critic  teacher  from  the  normal  school,  — a  system  that  has 
done  valuable  service.  It  would  be  improved  somewhat  if 
(1)  the  field  for  observation  and  practice  were  concentrated  in 
one  or  two  large  city  schools;  if  (2)  complete  and  prolonged 
control  of  the  rooms  and  classes  thereof  were  given  to  the  ap- 
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prentices;  and  if  (3)  such  practice  schools  had  critic  teachers 
enough  to  keep  up  that  close  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
apprentices  on  the  one  hand  and  that  careful  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  children  on  the  other  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  such  schools  in  their  double  capacity.  In  addition 
to  its  system  of  apprenticeship,  the  Worcester  school  has,  in  its 
own  building,  a  kindergarten  and  a  primary  school,  which  are 
used  strictly  as  model  and  observation  schools. 

Practice  Facilities  of  the  Normal  Art  School.  —  The  Normal 
Art  School  has  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, under  which  its  pupils  who  are  aiming  to  become  teachers 
may  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  certain  schools  of  the  city. 
Teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  Art  School  are  specialists,  as  a 
rule,  and  so  are  not  likely  to  have  charge  of  rooms  or  schools. 
The  practice,  they  get  under  the  plan  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
work  they  will  do  when  employed  as  regular  teachers. 

The  Difference  in  Practice  Facilities  between  the  Old  Schools 
and  the  New.  — In  the  new  normal  schools  the  pupil  teacher, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  study  and  of  observation  in 
the  model  schools,  is  given  entire  charge  of  a  practice  room,  the 
charge  to  continue  a  somewhat  prolonged  period,  if  the  teacher 
is  promising,  — three  months,  for  instance,  more  or  less.  The 
critic  teachers  visit  her  frequently,  and  her  work  at  all  points 
is  kept  under  their  annealing  influence.  In  the  older  normal 
schools  the  pupil  teacher  is  not  thrown  so  fully  upon  her 
resources.  Her  practice  begins  gradually  in  the  room  of  a 
regular  teacher,  is  not  so  continuous,  varied  and  exacting,  and 
does  not  rise  to  the  dignity,  responsibility  and  developing 
power  of  full  control.  It  is  helpful  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  has 
certain  compensations,  doubtless. 

If  the  generous  practice  facilities  which  the  State  insists 
upon  in  the  case  of  the  new  normal  schools  are  any  measure  of 
the  needs  and  obligations  of  these  new  schools,  then  the  older 
normal  schools  should  seek  to  extend  and  improve  their  prac- 
tice facilities,  and  the  communities  where  they  are  located,  for 
reasons  of  self-interest  and  local  pride,  should  heartily  co- 
operate with  them  to  this  end. 

The  Relation  of  Local  Training  Schools  to  the  Normal 
School'i. — In  the  fifty-eighth  report  of  the  Board,  on  pages 
127-130,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  relations  the  local  training 
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schools  should  hold  to  the  normal  schools.  Elsewhere  in  the 
present  report  Mr.  Edson  has  given  a  full  account  of  these 
schools.  They  admit  candidates  chiefly  from  the  high  schools, 
give  them  usually  a  year's  experience  in  teaching  under  critic 
supervisors,  and  require  of  them  a  small  amount  of  supple- 
mentary reading  and  study.  If  successful,  such  apprentices 
are  eligible  to  permanent  appointment  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  that  furnishes  the  training.  These  schools  serve  as 
short  and  comparatively  inexpensive  cuts  to  teachers'  positions. 
So  far  as  they  discourage  attendance  upon  the  State  normal 
schools,  so  far  as  they  favor  a  lower  order  of  preparation  for 
teaching,  these  schools  and  the  State  schools  are  working  at 
cross-purposes,  when  they  should  be  mutually  helpful.  The 
normal  school  diploma  or  some  satisfactory  equivalent  should 
be  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  local 
training  school.  This  would  place  the  training  school  on  a 
higher  plane,  making  it  a  school  for  additional  practice  on  the 
part  of  those  normally  trained  and  of  increased  value  to  the 
community  it  supplies  with  teachers.  Moreover,  it  would  tend 
to  break  up  the  vicious  circle  system,  as  when  the  teachers  of 
a  town  grow  up  in  the  schools  of  that  town,  teach  there  without 
experience  of  any  kind  outside  of  that  town,  and  train  up 
pupils  as  they  themselves  were  trained,  who,  in  turn,  without 
stimulus  from  outside,  become  teachers  of  the  town  for  the 
next  generation.  Thus  the  circle  is  established  and  the  ruts 
fixed.  Now,  there  is  a  kind  of  provincialism  about  all  this 
that  should  be  discouraged  ;  it  means  stunted  growth  where 
there  might  be  generous  growth ;  it  means  the  lack  of  that 
precious  something  that  comes  from  an  infusion  of  new  blood. 
One  remedy  is  to  insist  that  candidates  for  admission  to  local 
training;  schools  shall  be  normal  graduates  or  shall  have  re- 
ceived  an  equivalent  training.  This  would  generally  mean 
that  experience  away  from  home,  that  broader  culture,  that 
infusion  of  new  blood,  that  professional  preparation,  which 
are  all  so  essential  to  doing  better  work  in  the  training  schools. 
The  city  of  Cambridge  has  placed  the  Wellington  training 
school  on  this  higher  foundation. 

The  association  of  New  England  superintendents  endorses 
the  Cambridge  policy.  Nay,  it  goes  further,  and  advocates 
that  the  local  training  school  should  be  tributary  to  the  normal 
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school,  under  the  general  supervision,  by  courtesy,  of  the  nor- 
mal school  principal,  the  authority  over  the  school  remaining, 
as  at  present,  with  the  local  officers.  For  a  full  report  of  the 
views  of  the  association  on  the  relation  of  town  and  city  train- 
ing schools  to  the  normal  schools,  see  the  fifty-seventh  report 
of  the  Board,  pages  142-148.  The  practice  schools  of  the  new 
normal  schools  come  very  close  to  the  views  of  this  report. 

Unpromising  Candidates  for  Teachers^  Positions.  —  The  can- 
didates for  teaching  positions  are  at  first  self-selected.  There 
is  nothing  to  bar  such  selection.  The  avenues  of  preferment  in 
this  country  are  open  to  the  attempts,  at  least,  of  all  to  traverse 
them.  The  selection  is  often  made  with  more  regard  to  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  than  to  personal  fitness  for  the  work.  The  first 
discrimination  exercised  by  the  State  among  these  candidates 
is  made  in  the  admission  examinations.  Gross  deficiencies  in 
scholarship,  in  health  or  in  character  will  lead  to  rejection  at 
this  stage.  But  there  are  so  great  uncertainties  at  this  time  as 
to  the  fitness  which  candidates  may  ultimately  show  that  doubts 
are  usually  decided  in  their  favor,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
begin  the  work  of  preparation.  Where  there  are  no  opportuni- 
ties for  throwing  them  upon  their  own  resources  as  teachers,  it 
cannot  be  certainly  known  even  at  graduation  whether  they  will 
make  good  teachers,  or  not.  Good  scholars  sometimes  make 
inferior  teachers ;  inferior  scholars,  sometimes  good  teachers. 
Seemingly  weak  students  sometimes  develop  great  executive 
force  in  the  schoolroom ;  their  apparent  opposites,  sometimes 
great  executive  weakness.  Sometimes  a  dormant  and  unob- 
served ability  does  not  come  out  until  the  lessons  of  bitter  expe- 
rience in  the  schoolroom  or  even  of  temporary  defeat  have  been 
learned. 

The  practice  school  that  imposes  upon  the  pupil  teacher  the 
conditions  of  an  average  public  school  is  what  is  needed  to  call 
forth  her  strength  or  expose  her  weakness.  No  apprentice 
should  be  allowed  to  work  in  such  a  school  unless  the  work 
done  is  at  least  of  fair  and  improving  quality.  If  great  ineffi- 
ciency is  shown,  without  prospect  of  a  prompt  change  for  the 
better,  the  apprentice  should  be  withdrawn  from  practice  for 
further  study  and  observation,  even  though  her  normal  course 
is  lengthened  thereby.  If  practice  schools  are  not  kept  up  to 
reasonable  standards,  towns  and  cities  may  justly  demand  that 
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their  children  shall  no  longer  be  practised  upon.  The  State, 
moreover,  has  come  under  obligation  to  hold  its  practice  schools 
up  to  good  standards.  With  care,  they  should  be  better  than 
average  schools  ;  in  experience,  they  are  fully  as  good  as  aver- 
age schools  and  frequently  equal  to  the  best.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  practice  schools  that  incompetent  persons  may  be 
stopped  in  their  misdirected  ambition.  If  after  fair  trial,  per- 
haps after  repeated  trials,  the  incompetency  continues,  the 
candidate  should  be  dropped.  The  justice  of  such  action  is 
more  likely  to  be  recognized  than  if  one  were  dropped  with- 
out trial  and  on  the  ground  that  she  would  fail  if  she  were  to 
be  tried. 

Increased  State  Aid.  —  The  State  appropriates  annually 
$4,000  in  aid  of  deserving  students  at  the  normal  schools.  As 
the  normal  schools  multiply  and  students  increase,  this  amount 
will  need  to  be  increased  correspondingly. 

A  Sabbatical  Year.  —  It  is  important  that  the  normal  school 
teacher  should  keep  informed,  interested,  and  progressive  in 
all  that  relates  to  his  profession.  He  should  keep  in  touch 
with  good  schools,  with  teachers  in  their  professional  delibera- 
tions and  with  educational  literature.  With  every  year  of 
service,  he  should  thus  grow  in  efficiency.  One  year  in  seven 
or  eight  the  State  should  grant  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
for  travel,  observation  and  study,  in  accordance  with  some 
plan  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
He  should  retain,  in  such  a  case,  enough  of  his  salary  to  justify 
his  taking  the  year  for  the  purposes  designated.  The  refresh- 
ment and  new  power  gained  in  this  way  have  already  commended 
the  idea  to  some  of  our  leading  colleges,  while,  for  the  same 
reasons,  some  of  our  cities  are  considering  the  feasibility  of 
adopting  it. 

Summer  Scholarships.  —  At  the  colleges  and  universities 
excellent  summer  courses  of  instruction  are  frequently  offered. 
It  is  helpful  and  stimulating  to  teachers  to  take  single  subjects 
in  these  schools.  A  teacher  of  geography  in  a  normal  school 
would  be  aided  beyond  measure  by  such  a  course  as  Harvard, 
for  instance,  offers  upon  that  subject.  A  teacher  of  psychology 
would  prize  such  courses  as  might  be  attended  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity. There  is  hardly  a  high  summer  school  in  the  State 
without  some  department  in  which  it  excels.     If  the  principal 
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of  each  normal  school  had  at  his  disposal  three  or  four  summer 
scholarships  each  year,  entitling  selected  teachers  to  attend 
such  courses,  he  could  use  them  with  great  profit  to  his  teach- 
ers and  his  school.  Such  scholarships  might  place  $50  or  $75 
at  the  disposal  of  each  holder  who  accepts  its  conditions,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  —  the  salary  of  a  single 
principal  —  would  amply  suffice  for  all  the  schools. 

Formalism.  —  The  charge  of  a  cold  formalism  is  sometimes 
brought  asainst  the  instruction  o-iven  in  the  normal  schools. 
As  this  instruction  varies  from  that  which  is  superb  down  to 
that  which  impresses  the  visitor  as  being  sometimes  mechanical 
and  even  wooden,  the  charge  may  be  denied  or  admitted,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  There  is  always  the  danger  of 
drifting  away  from  the  spirit  of  things  in  teaching,  as  in  re- 
ligion ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  there  is  always  the  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  spirit  of  things  in  teaching,  as  in  religion. 
The  essential  art  in  all  teaching  lies  in  making  the  conditions 
of  self-activity  as  favorable  as  possible,  and  in  guiding  that 
activity  discreetly,  so  that  the  pupil  shall  rise  steadily  from 
his  natural  towards  his  ideal  self.  Education  is  self-education 
in  a  larger  sense  than  novices  are  inclined  to  think,  and  in  it 
the  heart  plays  a  more  prominent  role  than  was  once  assigned 
to  it. 

And  so  it  behooves  the  normal  school  teacher  to  note  just 
what  this  formalism  is  and  how  it  comes  about,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  no  instruction  of  his  shall  illustrate  it  or  favor  it  in  others. 
It  is  equally  incumbent  on  the  teacher-in-training  to  note  that 
studying  a  code  of  principles  expressed  in  carefully  phrased 
language  is  one  thing,  while  reflecting  in  practice  the  spirit  of 
those  principles  is  another  and  very  different  thing.  One  may 
pass  an  examination  in  the  former  and  fail  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  the  latter.  While  the  former  is  not  to  be  underrated, 
since  it  may  be  a  pathway  to  the  latter,  the  latter  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued,  since  it  is  the  chief  thing  that  is  wanted.  The 
exigencies  of  actual  practice,  in  connection  with  theory,  in  a 
class  all  one's  own  and  for  a  time  sufficiently  prolonged,  have 
a  tendency  to  break  up  this  vague  but  undoubtedly  real  thing 
called  formalism.  In  such  practice,  it  is  speedily  discovered 
by  one  who  has  the  germs  of  the  true  teaching  spirit  within  that 
specific  rules  set  down  in  a  notebook  are  far  from  covering  the 
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field.  And  as  for  the  rules  themselves,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  larger  they  grow  the  smaller  they  become.  That  is 
to  say,  the  more  the  teacher  gets  into  their  spirit,  the  less  he 
thinks  of  them  as  rules.  It  is  a  poor  theme  that  is  not  larger 
than  its  formulated  principles.  The  artist,  says  Ruskin,  works 
all  unconscious  of  rules,  and  yet  from  his  work  unnumbered 
rules  for  babes  and  novices  can  be  inferred. 

Superannuated  Teachers. — Teachers  grow  old  in  normal 
school  service  as  in  public  school  service.  They  are  not  to  be 
called  superannuated  because  they  are  old.  If  they  keep  young 
in  spirit,  are  open  to  new  ideas,  do  not  lose  touch  with  pro- 
gressive methods,  retain  their  sympathy  with  youth,  have  un- 
abated enthusiasm  for  work,  then  the  service  of  their  maturer 
years  is  likely  to  be  their  best.  It  is  only  when  the  years  mean 
impairment  of  vigor,  perfunctory  ways,  methods  that  belong  to 
the  past,  serious  disqualification,  in  short,  for  further  work,  that 
superannuation  can  be  affirmed,  and  even  then  it  has  degrees, 
varying  from  what  is  endurable  to  what  should  no  longer  be 
permitted.  When  this  stage  of  unfitness  begins,  it  brings  try- 
ing experiences  to  the  teacher,  the  school  and  the  State  :  to  the 
teacher,  who  may  not  realize  the  fact  of  diminishing  usefulness, 
or,  realizing  it,  may  shrink  from  resigning  because  of  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  future  ;  to  the  school  that  sufiers  from 
such  unfitness  and  distributes  the  consequences  of  such  sufier- 
ing  among  the  public  schools  ;  and  to  the  State  that  would  grate- 
fully recognize  the  past  faithfulness  of  the  declining  teacher  on 
the  one  hand,  and  yet  respect  its  obligation  to  the  public  schools 
on  the  other.  Fortunate  the  teacher  who,  when  the  impairment 
comes  or  is  threatened,  sees  the  way  clear  to  graceful  with- 
drawal from  the  service.  Certainly  the  teachers  of  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools  should  be  progressive,  efficient  and  inspir- 
ing, above  all  teachers  else. 

The  Great  Work  done  hy  the  Normal  Schools.  —  While  now 
and  then  a  normal  school  teacher  is  of  questionable  efficiency, 
while  here  and  there  a  normal  school  graduate  fails  as  a  teacher, 
while  normal  school  methods  may  lapse  in  some  cases  into  the 
mechanical  and  lifeless,  while  thoughtful  people  have  higher 
ideals  for  normal  school  work  than  any  thus  far  attained,  we 
must  not  let  such  things,  which  are  incident  to  a  complex  sys- 
tem and  to  all  human  endeavor,  obscure  our  view  of  the  great 
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work  they  bave  done  in  the  past  and  are  now  doing  for  our 
schools.  Four  thousand  of  our  normal  school  graduates  are 
teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Many  more  as  superintendents 
of  schools  are  moulding  hundreds  of  teachers  who  never  re- 
ceived any  special  professional  training.  And  others  still,  as 
intelligent  citizens,  withdrawn  from  direct  teaching,  are  adding 
in  many  ways  to  a  sound  school  sentiment.  Certainly  there 
was  never  a  more  liberal,  wise,  earnest  and  ambitious  educa- 
tional spirit  in  the  State  than  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  work  of  the  normal  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  enlightened  world  stands  committed  to  the  principle 
of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  witness  both  to  the 
need  of  such  training  by  candidates  for  teaching  and  to  the 
general  worth  of  such  training  when  given. 

Are  All  our  Normal  Schools  needed?  —  Our  normal  schools 
send  out  about  three  hundred  graduates  annually.  They  could, 
if  taxed  to  their  utmost,  send  out  two  or  three  times  as  many. 
From  1,500  to  2,000  vacancies  occur  in  the  public  schools  each 
year.  If  after  an  assigned  date  in  the  near  future  there  should 
be  required  of  every  teacher  who  has  never  taught  before  either 
a  normal  school  training  or  some  satisfactory  equivalent,  then 
our  normal  schools,  old  and  new,  would  be  taxed  to  their  full 
capacity,  if  not  beyond  it,  to  meet  the  probable  demands  upon 
them.  The  State  has  indicated  its  faith  in  the  professional 
training  of  its  teachers,  to  the  extent  of  expending  not  far  from 
$2,000,000  on  its  normal  schools  and  of  incurring  an  annual 
obligation  of  nearly  $200,000  to  maintain  them.  The  logical 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that,  having  so  emphatically  ex- 
pressed its  belief  in  such  training,  the  State  should  insist  upon 
it,  after  due  notice,  in  the  case  of  every  new  teacher. 

Inspection  of  Normal  Schools  and  the  Examination  of 
Teachers.  —  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  expressed  its 
conviction  by  formal  vote  that  the  office  of  the  secretary  needs 
to  be  strengthened,  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

1.  The  inspection  of  the  normal  schools  in  a  closer  sense 
than  has  ever  been  possible  before.  With  ten  normal  schools 
and  from  one  to  two  hundred  teachers  to  visit,  the  work  of 
anything  like  adequate  inspection  assumes  large  proportions. 

2.  The  execution  of  the  State  plan  for  the  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers.     This  plan  has  already  been  formulated 
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l)y  the  Board,  and  would  have  been  carried  into  execution  a 
year  ago,  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so.  The  office  lacks  the 
force  to  attend  to  it  properly. 

The  secretary  has  at  least  six  lines  of  work  imposed  upon 
him  by  statute,  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  and  by  the  usual 
demands  upon  his  office,  to  any  one  of  which  he  might  profit- 
ably give  nearly  all  of  his  time  :  — 

1.  Educational  addresses,  ranging,  in  practice,  from 
seventy-five   to    one   hundred    annually. 

2.  Correspondence  and  interviews  relating  to  school  mat- 
ters. 

3.  The  school  returns,  the  annual  report  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  school  information. 

4.  The  visiting  of  normal  schools  and  their  admission  ex- 
aminations. 

5.  The  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

6.  Visiting  the  schools  of  the  State. 

There  are  many  additional  duties  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going list,  as,  for  example,  some  imposed  by  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature like  those  relating  to  the  State  reimbursement  of  high 
school  tuition,  to  helping  small  towns  increase  the  salaries  of 
their  teachers,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  other  drafts  upon  his  time 
that  baffle  classification. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  physical  or  mental  endurance 
for  the  secretary  personally  to  attend  to  all  his  specified  duties  ; 
he  is  compelled  to  omit  some  of  them. 

•  Expert  help  of  a  high  order  is  needed,  that  omitted  duties, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  training  and  to  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  may  receive  due  attention.  On  pages 
126-128  of  the  fifty-ninth  annual  report  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  State  examination  law  and  the  inadequate  provision 
for  executing  them  are  more  fully  considered. 

High  Schools. 
New  High  Schools. — It  appears  from  Table  IX.,  on  page 
73,  that  the   number  of  high   schools  in  the  State  is  257,  as 
against  252  the  year  before.     The  following  table   gives  the 
new  high  schools  reported ;  — 
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New  High  Schools  _ 

for  1895- 

96, 

Towns. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Length  of 
Schools. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Brewster, 

37 

8-10 

1510  00 

Tisbury, 

24 

6 

420  00 

Boxford, 

24 

8-15 

1,200  00 

New  Salem,  . 

19 

9 

800  00 

Sunderland,  . 

22 

8-10 

408  00 

East  Longmeadow, 

22 

9 

540  00 

Williamsburg,^* 

62 

S      9 
i      9 

492  00 
480  00 

Ashby,   . 

19 

4 

400  00 

Somerville,    . 

- 

9-10 

2,400  00 

Bellingham,  . 

20 

9-15 

400  00 

Dover,    . 

10 

9 

418  00 

Norfolk, 

33 

8 

384  00 

Lunenburg,    . 

20 

8 

400  00 

Total,      . 

14 

312 

- 

- 

*  Two  high  schools. 

These  new  high  schools  are  given  precisely  as  they  are  re- 
turned by  the  school  committees.  Whether  they  are  all  entitled 
to  be  called  high  schools,  or  not,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  not  yet  known.  The  salary  of  the 
high  school  principal  at  Tisbury  is  given  in  the  Appendix  as 
$70  per  year,  because  it  was  so  returned  and  clerically  copied. 
It  is  $70  per  month,  or  $420  for  the  six  months  the  school 
was  kept. 

The  so-called  Boxford  high  school  is  not  a  public  school. 
The  school  committee  of  Boxford  in  making  their  returns  about 
it  wrote  as  follows  :  "  There  is  a  free  high  school,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute,  is  equivalent  to  a  high  school,  and  which  is 
taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  as 
principal  of  a  high  school.     Supported  by  a  fund."     This  school 
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is  not  understood,  however,  to  be  under  the  order  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Boxford  school  committee,  and  its  place  in  a 
list  of  public  high  schools  is  therefore  questionable.  In  this 
connection  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  given  on  page 
147,  is  worthy  of  study. 

The  New  Salem  high  school  and  academy,  by  arrangement 
with  the  trustees  thereof,  is  fully  under  the  order  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  school  committee  of  New  Salem,  and  so  ranks 
properly  as  a  high  school. 

The  Sunderland  school  committee  write  :  "  During  the  year 
covered  by  this  return  we  were  not  prepared  to  fully  cover  the 
ground  we  do  now,  and  we  approved  the  attendance  of  two 
pupils  elsewhere.  A  third  applied,  but  we  did  not  approve,  as 
there  was  two  or  three  years'  work  to  be  done  in  our  own  school." 

The  East  Longmeadow  school  seems  to  be  only  in  part  a  high 
school.  According  to  the  report  of  the  school  committee,  it 
provides  apparently  for  only  a  two  years'  course  (the  tenth  and 
eleventh  grades).  Such  branches  as  physics,  chemistry  and 
Latin  or  French,  now  required  for  admission  to  the  normal 
schools,  are  not  taught  at  all. 

The  Williamsburg  committee  send  with  their  returns  the 
course  of  study  for  each  of  its  high  schools,  remarking  :  *'  We 
are  not  able  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  legal  high  school,  or  not." 
The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years,  and  contains  algebra, 
geometry,  considerable  history,  English  literature,  Latin  and 
other  high  school  subjects,  but  omits  physics  and  chemistry. 
It  cannot  fit  properly,  therefore,  for  a  normal  school. 

The  Ashby  high  school  report  covers  only  four  months  of  its 
history  ;  the  school  is  to  be  kept  ten  months,  however,  the 
salary  of  the  principal  being  $40  a  month.  Its  high  school 
course  is  for  four  years,  aims  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  normal 
school  or  for  college,  contains  the  necessary  subjects  for  so 
doing,  offers  a  limited  election  of  studies,  and,  by  a  carefully 
elaborated  and  unique  plan,  which  provides  that  a  given  subject 
shall  be  taught  only  one  year  out  of  the  four  to  the  various 
classes  that  are  entitled  to  take  it,  hopes  to  provide  fully  for 
the  pupils  without  unduly  overburdening  the  teacher.  The 
plan  is  commended  to  other  small  single-teacher  high  schools  as 
one  meriting  study,  with  reference  to  ascertaining  whether  it  is 
suflSciently  simple,  feasible  and  promising  to  justify  a  trial  of  it. 
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The  Somerville  high  school  is  the  new  English  high  school 
which  opened  in  September,  1895,  with  500  pupils  and  17 
teachers. 

Bellingham  and  Dover  offer  a  two  years'  course  in  their  high 
schools,  and  pay  for  the  tuition  of  pupils  the  remaining  two 
years  elsewhere. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  Norfolk  in  his  annual  report 
writes  :  "  Should  we  try  to  establish  a  four  years'  course  in  the 
high  school,  if  we  are  able  to  hire  one  teacher  only?  Two 
courses  are  open  to  us  :  — 

"1.  To  provide  a  four  years'  course  of  study  with  one 
teacher,  in  which  case  the  work  is  of  necessity  superficial. 

"2.  To  arrange  for  one  or  two  years  of  thorough  work  for 
one  teacher,  fitting  pupils  to  enter  some  approved  high  school 
for  the  remaining  two  or  three  years  of  work." 

Lunenburg  ofi"ers  a  four  years'  course,  but  aims  to  keep  the 
number  of  subjects  less  than  in  larger  towns.  This  course  omits 
two  or  three  of  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  nor- 
mal schools.  Instruction  in  Greek  is  offered  outside  of  school 
hours. 

Discontinued  High  Schools. — The  high  schools  either  dis- 
continued or  dropped  from  the  list  of  high  schools  are  the 
following  :  — 


High  Schools 

discontinued  in  1895-96. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Length  of 

Salary  of 

Towns. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

School. 

Principal. 

Great  Barrington, . 

26 

9-15 

$650  00 

Richmond, 

25 

8-15 

408  00 

Salisbury, 

40 

9 

540  00 

Leyden, 

19 

3 

90  00 

Montgomery, 

16 

1-12 

51  20 

Southwick,     . 

2 

42 

8-15 

525  00 

Cumraington, 

1 

35 

5 

190  00 

Marion  (academy), 

6 

32 

9 

- 

Leicester, 

4 

80 

9-15 

1,700  00 

Total  (9  schools), 

18 

315 

- 

- 
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This  list,  like  that  of  the  new  high  schools,  is  based  on  the 
returns  of  school  committees. 

Tabor  Academy  at  Marion  and  Leicester  Academy,  both  of 
which  were  returned  as  high  schools  last  year,  are  not  under 
the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  school  committees  of 
their  respective  towns.  Tabor  Academy  is  free  to  pupils 
of  Marion.  Leicester  pays  for  the  tuition  of  her  children  in 
Leicester  Academy. 

Great  Barrington  has  heretofore  reported  two  high  schools, 
one  of  them  being  at  Housatonic.^  The  latter  school  does  not 
grade  so  high  as  that  at  Great  Barrington,  gives  no  diplomas, 
and  sends  its  pupils  to  the  Great  Barrington  high  school  to 
complete  their  course.  The  school  committee,  in  refraining 
from  reporting  it  as  a  high  school,  are  not  sure  but  that  they 
have  been  too  strict  in  so  doing.  While  the  Housatonic  school 
undoubtedly  is  more  worthy  of  being  called  a  high  school  than 
some  so-called  high  schools  in  the  State,  yet  its  relation  to  the 
Great  Barrington  high  school  and  the  importance  of  having  the 
name  high  school  really  signify  what  it  purports  to  mean  would 
seem  to  justify  the  school  committee  in  their  view. 

Richmond  now  pays  for  the  tuition  of  her  high  school  pupils 
in  outside  high  schools,  and  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  State 
for  such  expenditure. 

The  Salisbury  high  school,  so  called,  still  exists,  but  inas- 
much as  its  work  "  is  mostly  to  fit  .  .  .  children  for  admission 
to  the  Putnam,"  which  is  the  high  school  of  Newburyport,  and 
which  JSalisbury  can  use  without  expense  to  herself,  the  school 
is  very  properly  dropped  from  the  list. 

The  Cummington  school  is  strictly  a  grammar  school,  in 
which  a  few  high  school  subjects  are  taught.  It  is  kept  open 
thirty  weeks. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  South  wick  says  in  his  an- 
nual report :  "  One  question  has  been  settled  as  definitely  as 
it  can  be  outside  the  courts.  The  Dickinson  grammar  school 
is  not  a  high  school,  and  the  town  must  pay  tuition."  The 
other  alternative  he  gives  is  to  provide  good  high  school  facil- 
ities at  home. 

Real  and  Nominal  High  Schools.  —  All  over  the  State  in 
the  smaller  towns  there  is  a  good  deal  of  earnest  discussion  as 
to  what  a  high  school  is.     This  question  is  answered  as  well 
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as  conditions  permit  in  the  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Board,  on  pages  130-135.  The  discussion  has  been  quickened 
by  recent  legislation.  Free  high  school  tuition  is  the  legal 
right  of  every  properly  qualified  child  in  the  State,  —  in  the 
high  school  at  home  if  one  exists  there,  otherwise  in  an  out- 
side high  school.  When  the  local  high  school  is  a  feeble  or 
nominal  one,  parents  frequently  claim  payment  of  tuition  by 
the  town  in  an  outside  high  school.  If  the  town  declines,  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  a  high  school,  while  parents  insist  that  it 
has  not,  a  controversy  is  precipitated,  with  the  result  frequently 
of  either  improving  the  local  school  or  abolishing  it  altogether 
and  providing  for  tuition  in  a  good  outside  school.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  compromise,  the  local  high  school  providing  for  the 
first  year  or  two  and  the  town  paying  for  tuition  outside  for 
the  remaining  years.  Under  this  plan  the  town  is  morally 
bound  to  keep  its  local  school  up  to  the  grade  of  the  outside 
school  with  which  it  connects.  If  it  succeeds  in  so  doing,  it 
tones  up  its  own  schools,  furnishes  a  year  or  two  of  secondary 
work  for  those  who  would  not  go  abroad  for  it,  and  insures  a 
reputable  four  years'  course  for  those  who  desire  it. 

The  new  admission  requirements  of  the  normal  schools  are 
also  beginning  to  tone  up  the  high  schools  somewhat. 

High  /Schools  employing  Three  Teachers  or  More.  —  These 
schools  have  all  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  they  are  equally 
good  or  that  they  are  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  word 
approval  is  an  elastic  one  not  only  in  gradations  of  meaning 
but  also  in  extent  of  application.  For  the  significance  of  such 
approval  as  these  schools  have  received  consult  pages  133  and 
134  of  the  fifty-ninth  report. 

So  varied  and  changing  are  the  high  school  conditions  of  the 
State,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  where  the  line 
between  approval  and  non-approval  should  be  drawn.  Non- 
approval,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  mean  disapproval;  it 
means  simply  that  no  action  has  been  taken  about  approving 
or  disapproving. 

Whatever  classification  is  now  made,  it  will  have  to  be 
revised  later,  partly  to  correct  errors  and  partly  to  meet 
changed  conditions. 
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High  Scliools  employing  Three  Teachers  or  More. 


Barnstable. 
Falmouth. 
Provincetown. 

Berkshire. 
Adams. 
Dalton. 

North  Adams. - 
Lee. 

Pittsfield.  - 
Williamstovvn. 

Bristol. 
Attleborough. 
Easton. 
Fall  River.— 
New  Bedford. 
North  Attleborough. 
Taunton. 

Essex. 
Amesbury. 
Andover. 
Beverly. 
Bradford. 
Danvers. 
Gloucester. 
Haverhill. 
Ipswich. 
Lawrence. 
Lynn  English  High. 
Lynn  Classical. 
Marblehead. 
Methuen. 
Newburyport. 
North  Andover. 
Peabody. 
Salem. 
Saugus. 
Swampseott. 

Franklin. 
Bernardston. 
Greenfield. 
Montague  (Turners  Falls). 


Franklin —  Concluded. 
Montague  (Centre). 
Orange. 
Shelburne. 

p^-  Hampden. 

Brimfield. 
L'    Chicopee. 

Holyoke. 
^'  Monson. 
'->  Palmer. 
-     Springfield. 
^  Westfield. 

West  Springfield. 

Hampshire. 
'  ■    Amherst. 
Easthampton. 
Hadley. 
Northampton. 
Ware. 

Middlesex. 

Arlington. 

Belmont. 

Cambridge  English  iJigh. 

Cambridge  Latin. 

Concord.  y 

u--  Everett. 
,      Framingham. 

Hopkiuton. 

Hudson. 

Lexington. 

Lowell. 

Maiden 
i^  Marlborough. 

Maynard. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 
^    Natick. 

Newton. 

Reading. 

Somerville  English  High. 

Somerville  Classical. 

Stoneham. 

Wakefield. 

Waltham. 
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High  Schools  employing  Three  Teachers  or  More  —  Concluded. 

Middlesex  —  Concluded. 
Watertown. 


Winchester. 
Woburn. 

Norfolk. 
Braintree. 
Brookline. 
Cohasset. 
Dedham. 
Franklin. 
Holbrook. 
Hyde  Park. 
Milton. 
Needham. 
Norwood. 
Quincy. 
Randolph. 
Stoughton. 
Walpole. 
Wellesley. 
Weymouth  (North). 
Weymouth  (South). 

Flymouih. 
Abington. 
Bridgewater. 
Brockton. 
Hingham. 
Middleborough. 
Plymouth. 
Rockland. 
West  Bridgewater. 
Whitman. 


Suffolk. 
Boston  Latin. 
Boston  English  High. 
Boston  Girls'  High. 
Boston  Girls'  Latin. 
Boston  Mechanic  Arts. 
East  Boston  High. 
Charlestown  High. 
Brighton  High. 
Roxbury  High. 
West  Roxbury  High. 
Dorchester  High. 
Chelsea. 
Winthrop. 

Worcester. 
Athol. 
Clinton. 
Dudley. 
Fitchburg. 
Gardner. 
Grafton . 
Lancaster. 
Leominster. 
Milford. 
Millbury. 
Northbridge. 
Southbi'idge. 
Spencer. 
Warren. 
Webster. 

Westborough.  , 

Winchendon. 
Worcester  English  High. 
Worcester  Classical.    .,-* 


High  Schools  employing  Two  Teachers.  - —  The  schools  Cf 
this  list  have  not  been  approved,  neither  have  they  been  dis- 
approved. They  are  schools  that  are  heavily  burdened  when 
they  attempt  to  carry  two  or  three  courses,  each  four  years  long, 
especially  when  laboratory  work  in  the  sciences  is  attempted  in 
addition.  Should  the  colleges  adopt  admission  requirements, 
as  they  may  in  the  near  future,  recognizing,  as  they  do  not  at 
present,  the  so-called  non-classical  courses  pursued  by  the  ma- 
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jority  of  high  school  pupils,  the  problems  of  many  of  the  high 
schools  of  this  class  would  be  much  simplified.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  many  of  these  schools,  even  under  present 
conditions,  are  doing  good  service. 

The  statement  made  above,  that  the  high  schools  of  this  class 
have  neither  been  approved  nor  disapproved,  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied in  two  particulars  :  — 

1.  Some  of  these  high  schools  have  been  approved  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  towns  such  State  reimbursement  of 
tuition  money  paid  by  them  to  these  schools  as  the  law  author- 
izes. Probably  any  high  school  in  this  class  would  be  approved 
for  a  similar  purpose,  should  State  reimbursement  of  tuition 
depend  on  such  approval. 

2.  Four  high  schools  of  this  list  were  placed  last  year  in  the 
list  of  approved  high  schools  prematurely.  It  was  not  intended 
at^that  time  to  take  action  about  approving  high  schools  with 
only  two  teachers  except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
to  certain  towns  the  reimbursement  of  tuition  by  the  State. 

The  list  of  high  schools  employing  two  teachers  each  is  as 
follows  :  — 


High  Schools  employing  only  Two  Teachers. 


Barnstable, 
Barnstable. 
Bourne. 
Sandwich. 

Berkshire. 
Great  Barrington. 
Lenox. 
Stockbridge. 

Bristol. 
Fairhaven. 
Mansfield. 

Essex. 
Essex. 
Geoi'getown. 
Groveland. 
Manchester. 
INIerrimac. 
Nahant. 
Rockport 


Franklin. 
Ashfield. 
Conway. 

Hampshire. 
Belehertown. 
South  Hadley  (Falls). 
South  Hadley  (Centre). 

Middlesex. 
Acton. 
Ashland. 
Ayer 
Bill  erica. 
Groton. 
Holliston. 
Littleton.  ' 

Fepperell. 
Sudbui'y. 
Tewksbury. 
Townsend. 
Weston. 
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High  Schools  employing  only  Two  Teachers  —  Concluded. 


Nantucket. 
Nantucket. 


Norfolk. 
Canton. 
Foxborough. 
Medway. 
Wrentham  (Centre). 


Plymouth. 

Duxbury. 

East  Bndgewater. 

Hanover. 

Kingston. 

Mattapoisett. 

Norwell. 


Plymouth- 
Scituate. 
Warehara. 


Concluded. 


^ 


Worcester. 
Barre. 
Blackstone. 
Brookfield. 
Hardwick. 
Holden. 
Hopedale. 
North  Brookfield. 
Oxford. 
Princeton. 
Southborongh. 
Sterling. 
Upton. 
Uxbridge. 
West  Boylston. 


List  of  High  Schools  employing  but  One  Teacher  Each.  — 
It  is  impossible  for  these  schools  with  but  a  single  teacher  each 
to  do  full  high  school  work,  although  it  is  possible,  under  the 
Ash  by  plan,  for  them  to  do  more  of  such  work  successfully 
than  is  now  done.  Some  of  these  schools  are  grammar  schools 
with  a  few  high  school  subjects  for  the  older  pupils ;  some  of 
them  have  brief  courses  of  a  year  or  two,  and  serve  as  feeders 
to  some  extent  for  outside  high  schools ;  some  have  rather 
complete  courses  on  paper,  which  they  do  not  realize  in  prac- 
tice. There  is  a  way  in  which  these  schools,  if  towns  in- 
sist on  maintaining  them,  can  serve  a  good  home  purpose 
without  standing  seriously  in  the  way  of  a  respectable  high 
school  training  when  such  training  is  desired ;  and  that  is,  to 
limit  them  to  one  or  two  years  only,  the  courses  for  those  years 
to  agree  substantially  with  the  courses  of  some  outside  high 
school  to  which  the  pupils  may  subsequently  be  permitted  to 
go.  In  such  cases  the  standard  of  the  home  high  school  needs 
to  be  kept  Up,  —  a  very  desirable  but  a  somewhat  difficult 
thing  to  bring  about.  When  pupils  are  sent  out  of  town  to 
high  schools,  it  is  desirable  that  they  shall  be  sent  to  the 
stronger  high  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reimburse- 
ments  by  the  State  are  for  tuition,  nearly  all  of  which  is  paid 
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in  high  schools  of  good   standing.     The   list  of  high  schools 
with  but  a  single  teacher  each  is  as  follows  :  — 


High  Schools  employing  only  One  Teacher. 
Barnstable.  Middlesex. 

Brewster. 
Chatham. 
Dennis  (2  schools,  one  teacher 

each). 
Harwich. 
Wellfleet. 
Yarmouth. 


schools,     one 


Berkshire. 
Cheshire. 
Hinsdale. 
Sheffield. 

Bristol. 
Dartmouth     (3 

teacher   each) . 
Somerset. 
Westport. 

Dukes. 
Edgartown. 
Tisbury. 

Essex. 
Boxford. 
West  Newbury. 

Franklin. 
Deerfield. 
New  Salem. 
Northfield. 
Sunderland. 

Hampden. 
East  Longmeadow. 

Hampshire. 
Granby. 
Southampton. 

Williamsburg    (2    schools,   one 
teacher  each). 


schools,     one 


Ashby. 
Bedford 
Chelmsford     (2 
teacher  each). 
Lincoln. 
North  Reading. 
Sherborn. 
Stow. 

Tyngsborough. 
Wilmino'ton. 


Norfolk. 

Avon. 

Bellingham. 

Dover, 

Medfield. 

Norfolk. 

Sharon. 

Wrentham  (Plainville). 

Plymouth. 
Marshfield. 
Pembroke. 

Worcester. 
Ashburnham. 
Bolton. 
Douglas. 
Hubbardston. 
"  Lunenburg. 
Mendon. 
Northborough. 
Petersham. 
Eutland. 
Shrewsbury. 
Sutton. 
Templeton     (2     schools, 

teacher  each.) 
West  Brookfield. 
Westminster. 
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Institutions  not  under  the  Order  and  Superintendence  of 
School  Committees,  but  reported  as  High  Schools.  —  Certain 
schools  appear  in  the  foregoing  lists  of  high  schools  that  do  not 
strictly  belong  there.  They  are  placed  there  simply  because 
in  the  returns  of  the  school  committees  they  are  reported  as 
high  schools.  They  are  all  governed  by  trustees,  although  in 
some  of  them  the  wishes  of  the  school  committee  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  respected.  They  are  reported  by  school  com- 
mittees because,  whatever  their  legal  status,  they  practically 
serve  as  high  schools  for  their  respective  towns,  being  free  to  the 
properly  qualified  children  thereof.  In  the  cases  of  Boxford, 
Brimfield,  Hadley,  Billerica  and  Andover  there  is  no  expense 
to  the  towns.  The  remaining  towns  raise  more  or  less  money 
by  taxation  for  the  payment  of  tuition  in  them  or  for  their  par- 
tial support.  The  schools  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  were  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  94,  Acts  of  1895,  before  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  constitutionality  of  that 
law  was  rendered.  The  Board  has  taken  no  action  under  the  law 
since.     The  list  is  as  follows  :  — 


1.      With  Three  Teachers  or  More. 
*Arms  Academy,  Shelburne. 

Hitchcock  Free  High  School,  Brimfield. 
*Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley. 

West  Bridgewater  High  School  (Howard  Seminary). 
*Monson  Academy,  Monson. 
*Nichols  .Academy,  Dudley. 
*Fowers  Institute,  Bernardston. 

Puncha).-d  Free  High  School,  Andover. 

2.  With  Ttvo  Teachers. 
Howe''s  School,  Billerica. 

Partridge  Academy,  Duxbury. 

3.  With  One  Teacher. 
Barker  School,  Boxford. 

*Ashburnham  High  School  (Gushing  Academy). 
Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn. 

Cushing  Academy  has  several  teachers,  but  the  Ashburnham 
high  school,   which  enjoys  the  advantages  of  Cushing  Acad- 
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emy  by  an  arrangement  between  the  town  and  the  academy,  is 
returned,  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement,  as 
having  but  one  teacher. 

Summary  of  High  Schools  in  the  Several  Classes.  —  The 
257  reported  high  schools  of  the  State  may  be  distributed, 
therefore,  into  the  following  classes  :  — 

Class  1,     High  schools  with  three  teachers  or  more,  ....         137 

Class  2.     High  schools  with  two  teachers, 59 

Class  3.     High  schools  with  one  teacher, 62 

Total, .        .        .        258 

The  total,  258,  is  one  more  than  the  number  of  schools  re- 
turned, 257.  Boston  reported  12  high  schools  when  she  has 
but  11.  Dartmouth  in  the  Appendix  is  credited  with  1  high 
school  with  3  teachers ;  it  should  have  been  3  high  schools 
with  1  teacher  each. 

Approval  by  Classes.  —  The  schools  of  the  first  class  are 
approved.  Those  of  the  second  class  will  be,  and  some  of 
them  already  have  been,  provisionally  approved  for  purposes 
of  State  reimbursement  of  tuition,  full  approval  being  reserved, 
that  they  may  be  more  fully  considered.  Two  or  three  schools 
of  the  third  class  have  been  provisionally  approved  for  State 
reimbursement  purposes ;  but  as  a  rule  pupils  should  not  be 
sent  away  from  home  to  these  high  schools  if  high  schools 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  accessible. 

Approval  of  Academies.  — Under  chapter  94,  Acts  of  1895, 
certain  academies  were  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
therein  stated.  In  view  of  an  important  opinion  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General, the  Board  has  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  take 
further  action  under  this  law. 

Attorney- General's  Opinion.  — This  opinion  has  so  important 
a  bearing  in  several  directions  that  it  is  here  given  in  full :  — 

Office  of  the  Attoenbt-General, 

Boston,  March  18,  1896. 

Hon.  Geokg-e  P.  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 

copy  of  an  order  adopted  Feb.   18,  1896,  requesting  the  "  opinion 

of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  following  important  questions  of 

law  : "  — 
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'■^  First.  Is  it  constitutional  for  a  town  to  grant  and  vote  money 
to  pay  the  tuition  of  children  attending  an  academy  in  said  town  in 
accordance  with  chapter  94  of  the  Acts  of  1895? 

"  Second.  Is  it  constitutional  for  a  town  to  grant  and  vote  money 
to  pay  the  tuition  of  children  attending  an  academy  outside  of  said 
town  ?  " 

I.  The  act  referred  to  in  the  first  question  (Stats.  1895,  chap.  94) 
is  as  follows  :  "  Section  1.  Any  town  in  which  a  high  school  is  not 
maintained,  but  in  which  an  academy  of  equal  or  higher  grade  is 
maintained,  may  grant  and  vote  money  to  pay  the  tuition  of  children 
residing  in  such  town  and  attending  such  academy :  provided,  such 
academy  is  approved  for  that  purpose  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation." 

So  far  as  this  act  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  general  power  conferred 
by  the  legislative  department  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  public 
purposes,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  within  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature.  The  education  of  the  young  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  and  most  useful  public 
purposes  for  which  taxes  may  be  levied.  But  the  method  by  which 
money  raised  and  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  may  be  ex- 
pended was  regulated  and  limited  by  the  eighteenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Art.  XVIII. 
All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns  and  cities  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  which  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
state  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  shall  be  applied  to,  and  ex- 
pended in,  no  other  schools  than  those  which  are  conducted  according 
to  law,  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the 
town  or  city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  expended  ;  and  such  moneys 
shall  never  be  appropriated  to  any  religious  sect  for  the  maintenance, 
exclusively,  of  its  own  schools." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  statute  in  question  purports  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  taxation  in  a  manner  prohibited 
by  this  article,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

I  assume  that  by  the  word  "  academy"  is  meant  a  school,  incor- 
porated or  otherwise,  which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  If  the  control  is  vested  in  the  town  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  ''conducted  according  to  law  under  the  order  and  super- 
intendence of  the  authorities  of  the  town,"  then  it  becomes  a  public 
school,  and  tuition  may  not  be  collected  from  the  children  of  the 
town  in  whose  control  it  is  vested ;  but  if  the  control  of  the  school  is 
not  vested  in  the  authorities  of  the  town,  it  is  a  private  school, 
against  which  the  prohibition  of  the  constitutional  amendment  was 
plainly  directed. 

Public  Statutes,  chapter  44,  section  2,  provides  that  "  Every  town 
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may,  and  every  town  containing  five  hundred  families  or  householders 
according  to  the  last  public  census  taken  by  the  authority  either  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States,  shall,  besides  the  schools 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  maintain  a  high  school,"  etc.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  (Jenkins  v.  Andover, 
103  Mass.  94,  97,  98)  that  high  schools  are  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  schools  which  the  towns  of  the  State  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide for  and  maintain.  The  Legislature,  however,  has  seen  fit  not  to 
require  of  certain  towns  the  duty  of  maintaining  high  schools.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  Statutes  1895,  chapter  94,  is  to  provide  a  means 
of  high  school  education  for  the  children  of  such  towns.  This  pur- 
pose is  accomplished  by  authorizing  the  payment  of  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  high  school  education  of  the  children  in  any  such 
town  in  a  private  educational  institution  of  equal  or  higher  grade, 
which  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  academy  so  approved,  therefore,  becomes  in  such  a  town  a 
part  of  the  system  of  education  of  the  children  of  the  town.  It 
takes  the  place  of  the  high  school.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is 
the  high  school  of  the  town,  supported,  so  far  as  the  pupils  of  the 
town  are  concerned,  by  money  raised  by  taxation.  But  it  is  still 
a  school  which  is  not  "  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended." 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  tuition  of  such  pupils  may  not  be 
paid  from  money  especially  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  support 
of  its  public  schools.  The  question  is  not  one  of  mere  appropriation. 
The  purpose  of  the  constitutional  amendment  was  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  any  institution,  however  conducted,  and  whether  sectarian  or  not, 
the  control  of  which  is  not  in  the  municipal  authorities.  If  the  ex- 
penditure be  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
town,  it  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  of  the  amendment. 
(Jenkins  v.  Andover,  103  Mass.  94.) 

Undoubtedly  the  statute  in  question  may  be  in  some  cases  of  great 
benefit  to  the  children  of  small  towns,  and  incidentally  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  towns,  who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  disproportionate 
expense  of  maintaining  a  high  school  established  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  pupils.  The  question,  however,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations of  mere  convenience  in  special  cases.  If  this  statute  is 
allowed  to  stand,  the  policy  of  paying  the  tuition  of  school  children 
may  be  further  extended  ;  and  it  might  even  be  possible  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  a  town  in  sectarian  schools 
and  at  the  public  expense,  —  a  proposition  which  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  be  slow,  I  apprehend,  to  accept,  and  against 
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which,  indeed,  the  amendment  in  question  may  be  said  to  have  been 
principally  directed. 

II.     For  the  reasons  already  stated,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  for  a  town  to  grant  and  vote  money  to  pay  the 
tuition  of  children  attending  an  academy  outside  of  said  town. 
Very  respectfully,  Hosea  M.  Knowlton, 

Attorney- General. 

8tate  Reimbursement  of  High  School  Tuition.  —  The  amount 
reimbursed  to  towns  last  year,  under  chapter  212,  Acts  of 
1895,  was  only  $840.31.  This  was  for  tuition  expenses  in- 
curred between  April  4,  1895,  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
law,  and  the  end  of  the  term  preceding  the  summer  vacation. 
The  amount  to  be  reimbursed  for  tuition  from  September,  1895, 
to  June,  1896,  is  $3,873.05. 

The  following  table  gives  details  about  such  reimburse- 
ment :  — 


High   School     Tuition    Reimbursements    under 

of  1895. 


Chapter  212,    Acts 


Number 

TOWNS. 

of 
Pupils. 

High  Schools  attended. 

Rate  per  Year. 

Amounts. 

Alford,  . 

1 

Great  Barrington, 

$30  00 

flO  50 

Berkley, 

5 

Taunton,     , 

50  00 

250  00 

Berlin,   . 

3 

Hudson, 

20  00 

60  00 

Berlin,  . 

5 

Clinton, 

24  00 

99  00 

Berlin,   . 

7 

Northborough,    . 

24  00 

156  00 

Blandford,     . 

2 

Westfield,   . 

60  00 

100  00 

Boxborough, 

4 

Acton, 

24  00 

83  33 

Boxborough, 

1 

Concord, 

42  00 

42  00 

Carlisle, 

1 

Concord, 

42  00 

46  00 

Charlemont,  . 

2 

Athol, . 

24  00 

48  00 

Egreraont,      . 

13 

Great  Barrington, 

30  00 

320  10 

Erving, . 

12 

Orange, 

Montague      (Turners 

25  00 

257  46 

Erving, , 

1 

Falls),      . 
Montagvie      (Turners 

18  00 

18  00 

Gill,       . 

7 

Falls),     . 

18  00 

102  00 

Goshen, . 

2 

Ashfield, 

15  00 

30  00 

Granville, 

2 

°Westfield,   . 

50  00 

100  00 

Greenwich,    . 

4 

Hard  wick,  . 

15  00 

60  00 

Halifax, 

1 

Kingston,    . 

30  00 

30  00 

Hancock, 

1 

Pittsfield,    .        ... 

36  00 

18  90 

Hawley, 

1 

Ashfield, 

15  00 

15  00 

Lakeville, 

5 

Middleborough, . 

36  00 

180  00 

Lanesborough, 

2 

Adams, 

15  00 

30  00 
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High  School  Tuition  Reimbursements,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Number 

TOWNS.                        of 

High  Schools  attended. 

Rate  per  Year. 

Amounts. 

Pupils. 

Leverett, 

2 

Amherst, 

$34  50 

$69  00 

Ley  den, 

2 

Greenfield,. 

30  00 

60  00 

Monterey, 

2 

Great  Barrington, 

30  00 

31  50 

New  Asiiford, 

1 

Pittsfield,     . 

36  00 

13  50 

New  Braintree, 

1 

North  Brookfield, 

10  00 

10  00 

New  Bi-aintree, 

2 

Hardwick,  . 

15  00 

30  00 

Oakham, 

1 

Boston, 

82  92 

41  46 

Oakham, 

4 

Barre, .... 

16  00 

60  00 

Oakham, 

1 

North  Brookfield, 

10  00 

10  00 

Pelham, 

2 

Amherst,     . 

34  50 

69  00 

Phillipston, 

3 

Athol,. 

24  00 

64  00 

Plainfield, 

1 

Noi'thampton,     . 

45  00 

45  00 

Plainfield, 

1 

Ashfield, 

15  00 

5  00 

Richmond, 

6 

Pittsfield,    . 

36  00 

190  80 

Rowe,     . 

1 

North  Adams,     . 

30  00 

30  00 

Sandisfield, 

1 

Pittsfield,    . 

36  00 

24  00 

Shutesbury, 

2 

Amherst,     . 

34  50 

46  00 

Shiitesbury, 

2 

New  Salem, 

22  50 

45  00 

Southampton, 

4 

Westfield,    . 

50  00 

200  00 

Southampton, 

1 

Easthampton, 

25  00 

25  00 

Truro,    . 

2 

Wellfleet,    . 

30  00 

60  00 

Tyngsborough, 

6 

Lowell, 

60  00 

360  00 

Tyringham,  . 

2 

Lee,     .... 

30  00 

60  00 

Wendell, 

1 

Orange, 

25  00 

25  00 

Wendell, 

1 

New  Salem, 

22  50 

7  50 

Westhampton, 

2 

Northampton,     . 

45  00 

30  00 

Westhampton, 

4 

Easthampton, 

40  00  \ 
25  00^ 

115  00 

Whately, 

2 

Northampton, 

45  00 

90  00 

Whately, 

1 

Greenfield, . 

30  00 

10  00 

38  towns, 

143 

29  schools,. 

Av.  $31  05 

$3,873  05 

When  a  town  pays  for  tuition  in  the  school  of  another  town 
not  under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  that  town,  it  has  no  claim  upon  the  State  for  reim- 
bursement. The  Board  of  Education  cannot,  under  the 
Attorney-General's  opinion,  approve  such  a  school,  and  the 
State  will  not  reimburse  for  tuition  paid  therein  unless  it  is 
approved. 

Again,  the  Board  cannot  approve  as  a  high  school  a  school 
that  is  really  a  grammar  school,  with  a  few  high  school  subjects 
for  the  older  pupils.     Calling  such  a  school  a  high  school  may 
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flatter  a  false  kind  of  local  pride,  but  is  not  creditable  to  local 
judgment. 

A  new  Statutory  Definition  of  a  High  School  needed.  —  The 
State  has  guaranteed  free  high  school  tuition  to  every  properly 
qualified  child  within  her  borders.  The  State  requires  that 
every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  shall  have 
a  fair  high  school  education,  or  its  equivalent.  Intelligent 
people  desire  a  good  high  school  education  for  their  children. 
Those  who  fondly  imagine  that  their  children  are  receiviog  a 
fair  high  school  training,  when  they  are  not,  need  protection. 
The  colleges,  the  high  scientific  schools  and  allied  seminaries 
of  learning  in  the  State,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  State's 
prosperity  and  all  of  which  the  State  is  constitutionally  bound 
to  foster  (see  chapter  5,  section  2,  of  the  State  Constitution), 
need  to  stand  squarely  upon  the  public  schools  below  them,  to 
connect  closely  with  them,  and  to  give  inspiration  to  them 
while  receiving  properly  trained  students  from  them.  All 
these  reasons  unite  in  making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  define 
its  conception  of  a  high  school  so  clearly  as  to  do  away  with 
many  of  the  doubts  that  people  now  have  about  its  scope. 
Fortunately,  the  conditions  are  now  favorable  to  doing  this 
without  imposing  undue  hardships  upon  the  small  towns,  since 
the  town  that  cannot  attain  a  fair  standard  in  its  own  high 
school  may  find  relief  in  paying  tuition  in  a  good  neighboring 
high  school. 

A  Minimum  Definition.  — The  statutory  high  school,  if  its 
definition  is  logically  inferred  from  old  and  recent  legislntion, 
from  the  character  of  the  good  high  schools  in  existence  and 
from  any  fair  interpretation  of  their  purpose,  will  provide 
adequately  for  the  following  :  — 

1.  Primarily,  a  good  liberal  training  in  recognized  second- 
ary subjects  and  by  approved  methods  for  those  students  whose 
schooling  ceases  with  the  high  school. 

2.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  normal  schools.  If 
the  first  provision  is  met,  this  second  provision  will  be  met 
also. 

3.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  high  technical  schools, 
such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute,  the    Massachusetts    Agricultural    College  and  others. 
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The  first  provision  will  answer  either  as  it  stands  or  with  a 
very  little  option  for  this  third  provision. 

4.  The  preparation  of  pupils  for  college.  This  will  be- 
come more  generally  feasible  in  the  smaller  high  schools  if  the 
colleges  finally  accept,  as  how  seems  likely,  a  good  general 
four  years'  course  as  a  suitable  alternative  preparatory  course. 

5.  Courses  of  study  four  years  long. 

6.  An  adequate  teaching  force  and  an  adequate  equipment 
to  meet  the  foregoing  provisions. 

A  town  may  meet  the  foregoing  requirements  in  any  one  of 
these  three  general  ways  :  — 

1.  It  may  meet  them  all  in  its  own  high  school. 

2.  It  may  meet  some  of  them  in  its  own  high  school  and  the 
rest  in  an  outside  high  school. 

3.  It  may  send  all  its  properly  qualified  children  to  a  neigh- 
boring high  school. 

Lessons  from  a  Neighbor.  —  The  Massachusetts  system  of 
caring  for  its  high  schools  yields  admirable  results  when  towns 
are  able  and  progressive,  but  less  satisfactory  results  when 
towns  are  feeble  or  apathetic.  The  former  communities  need 
no  special  incentives  from  the  State  ;  the  latter  should  have  them, 
for,  whatever  the  local  attitude  towards  high  schools,  the  State's 
interest  in  them  is  great  and  well  founded.  Something  may 
be  learned  from  our  neighbors.  Ontario,  for  instance,  has  an 
excellently  planned  high  school  system,  much  of  the  inspiration 
for  which  has  come  from  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  most 
of  that  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  pro- 
gressive and  exactinoj  she  is  in  her  ideals.  The  following  feat- 
ures  characterize  her  high  school  system  :  — 

1.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  local  taxation,  in  part  by  gov- 
ernment grants  and  in  part  by  fees  from  pupils.  The  govern- 
ment grants  to  each  high  school  are  (1)  a  fixed  sum  of  $375  ;  (2) 
an  additional  sum  of  from  $100  to  $200,  whose  payment  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  condition  and  suitability  of  the  school  premises  ; 
(3)  another  like  sum  whose  payment  is  contingent  on  the  value 
of  apparatus  and  equipment ;  (4)  then  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
expended  on  teachers'  salaries  above  $1,500;  and  (5)  a  small 
final  amount  paid  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance.  The  effect 
of  these  grants  has  been  exceedingly  stimulating  in  all  the  lines 
sought  to  be  encouraged. 
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2.  Uniform  entrance  examinations,  conducted  by  the  State, 
are  held  for  the  admission  of  all  pupils  to  the  high  schools. 

3.  The  course  of  study  is  four  years  long. 

4.  The  main  subjects  of  the  course  are  defined  by  statute, 
and  suitable  provision  is  made  for  options. 

5.  No  person  is  eligible  to  a  principalship  unless  (a)  he  is 
a  graduate  in  arts  of  some  university  in  the  British  dominions, 
unless  (6)  he  passes  the  examination  prescribed  for  teachers  in 
the  normal  college,  and  unless  (c)  he  has  taught  two  years 
successfully  as  an  assistant. 

No  person  is  eligible  as  an  assistant  teacher  who  does  not, 
in  the  first  place,  possess  a  good  literary  standing,  and  who  has 
not,  in  the  next  place,  passed  the  examination  prescribed  by 
the  normal  college. 

6.  High  schools  are  inspected  by  oflScers  appointed  by  the 
educational  department,  who  report  annually  to  the  minister  of 
education  with  regard  to  their  progress  and  standing. 

Ontario  has  about  the  same  population  as  Massachusetts,  is 
inferior  to  us  in  wealth,  has  greater  problems  to  solve  in  con- 
nection with  her  high  schools,  in  practice  falls  short  of  our 
better  high  schools,  but  in  formulated  ideals  and  in  her  humbler 
high  schools  can  pay  us  back  with  compound  interest  any  lesson 
she  may  have  learned  from  us. 

Her  centralized  control,  the  necessity  she  deems  herself  to 
be  under  of  requiring  slight  fees  from  the  pupils,  the  possible 
inelasticity  of  her  uniform  examinations  and  her  courses  of 
study,  —  such  things  we  do  not  take  kindly  to;  but  in  many 
vrays  the  high  ideals  our  northern  neighbor  has  for  all  her 
high  schools  may  well  set  us  to  thinking  about  high  ideals  for 
all  our  own  high  schools. 


Manual  Training  as  a  Part  of  the  High  School  System. 

Manual  Training  Law.  —  In  1894  the  Legislature  ordered 
that  after  Sept.  1,  1895,  every  city  of  twenty  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants  should  maintain  as  a  part  of  its  high  school  system 
a  manual  training  department  (chapter  471,  Acts  of  1894). 

Cities  affected  by  the  Manual  Training  Law.  —  The  law 
applies  to  the  following  cities  :  — 
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Cities. 

Population. 

Cities. 

Population. 

Boston,    .... 

496,920 

Maiden, 

29,708 

Brockton, 

33,165 

New  Bedford, 

55,251 

Cambridge, 

81,643 

Newton, 

27,590 

Chelsea,  . 

31,264 

Pittsfield, 

20,461 

Fall  River, 

89,203 

Quincy, . 

20,712 

Fitch  burg. 

26,409 

Salem,    . 

34,473 

Gloucester, 

28.211 

Somerville, 

52,200 

Haverhill, 

30,209 

Springfield, 

51,522 

Holyoke, . 

40,322 

Taunton, 

27,115 

Lawrence, 

52,164 

VValtham, 

20,876 

Lowell,    . 

84,367 

Worcester, 

98,767 

Lynn, 

62,354 

Totals:  Cities,  23  ;  Population,  1,494,906. 


The  Condition  of  Manual  Training  a  Year  ago.  —  In  the 
fifty-ninth  report  of  the  Board  a  full  account  was  given  of  the 
condition  of  manual  training  instruction  in  the  State  by  Henry 
T.  Bailey,  in  a  monograph  covering  the  following  themes  :  — 

1.  The  history  of  the  manual  training  movement  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  instruction  in  manual  arts,  including 
drawing,  in  towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

3.  The  grades  in  which  the  manual  arts  are  taught  in  cities 
of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more. 

4.  Recommendations  for  a  course  in  high  manual  training, 
with  details  of  equipment  and  tools  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof. 

5.  Recommendations  of  a  suitable  academic  course  of  study 
for  students  in  manual  training. 

6.  A  full  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  of  Boston. 

7.  A  full  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  Cambridge 
Manual  Training  School  for  Boys. 

Boston.  —  Boston  has  fully  complied  with  the  law  in  her 
richly  equipped,  well-officered  and  well-patronized  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School.  The  city  anticipated  the  law,  in  fact,  for 
this  school  was  opened  in  September,  1893,  nearly  a  year 
before  the  legislative  requirement  was  made.     It  is  at  present 
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a  school  for  boys,  but  the  question  is  freely  asked  in  connec- 
tion with  this  school,  and  it  is  a  pertinent  one  in  connection 
with  other  high  manual  training  schools,  Why  restrict  its 
privileges  to  boys  only?  The  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween boys  and  girls,  but  apparently  applies  to  both.  The 
earlier  exercises  of  a  manual  training  course  may  be  taken  by 
boys  and  girls  alike  ;  in  later  exercises,  a  differentiation  would 
naturally  occur,  the  girls  studying  branches  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, for  instance,  when  the  boys  take  up  forging  or  machine- 
shop  work. 

Brockton. — In  September,  1895,  a  course  in  manual  training 
was  opened  to  the  entering  class  of  the  high  school.  Of  the 
79  boys  in  that  class,  22  chose  the  new  course.  Two  classes 
in  woodworking  were  formed  from  the  upper  three  classes,  the 
pupils  working  once  a  week  for  a  double  period  throughout  the 
school  year  of  1895-96.  One  class  in  mechanical  drawing  was 
formed  from  the  senior  class,  the  pupils  having  a  double  period 
for  it  once  a  week.  In  September,  1896,  the  second-year 
manual  training  class,  17  in  number,  entered  on  a  course  of 
advanced  joinery  and  carving,  and  on  second-year  work  in 
mechanical  drawing.  Of  the  83  boys  in  the  entering  class  of 
September,  1896,  14  took  the  regular  first-year  work. 

There  were  no  regular  classes  in  woodworking  formed  from 
the  upper  classes  this  year,  the  instructor  in  manual  training 
not  havins:  the  time  to  ffive  them.  The  benches  in  the  wood- 
working  room,  including  the  vises,  cost  $22  each.  The 
cost  of  the  tools  for  each  pupil  was  $26.  The  cost  of  wood, 
glue,  shellac,  oils,  nails,  screws,  etc.,  for  each  pupil  for  one 
year  was  $4.15.  In  mechanical  drawing  the  equipment  of 
instruments,  including  everything  except  drawing  tables,  cost 
for  each  pupil  $16.50.  Paper,  pencils,  rubbers  and  ink  cost 
for  each  pupil  for  one  year  90  cents.  At  present  ordinary 
tables  are  in  use  in  the  drawing  room. 

One  instructor  teaches  the  woodworking  and  mechanical 
drawing  for  the  first  and  second  years. 

The  city  of  Brockton  has  expended  $2,836.72  in  providing 
for  the  manual  training  course,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the 
instructor. 

January,  1896,  the  school  committee  voted  to  provide  a 
course  in  wood  turning,  moulding  and  pattern  making,  the 
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equipment  to  cost  $3,000,  but  the  appropriation  required  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

Cambridge,  —  The  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School  for 
Boys,  founded  and  maintained  by  the  munificence  of  Frederick 
H.  Rindge,  was  opened  in  October,  1888.  It  is  free  to  all  the 
boys  of  the  Cambridge  English  High  School,  and  therefore 
free  to  every  Cambridge  boy  who  enters  that  school.  It  is 
elaborately  equipped  in  all  departments,  and  offers  to  the  boys, 
through  the  generosity  and  interest  of  Mr.  Rindge,  many  ad- 
vantages not  attainable  in  the  ordinary  public  school.  The 
Rindge  school  limits  itself  to  shop  work  and  drawing,  the 
academic  work  of  the  boys  being  done  in  the  English  High 
School,  under  city  teachers.  Each  school  has  its  separate,  in- 
dependent management,  one  school  being  under  trustees  repre- 
senting Mr.  Rindge  and  the  other  under  the  school  committee  ; 
but  the  two  schools  are  intimately  interwoven  in  their  pro- 
grammes and  interests,  and  have  thus  far  worked  together  as 
one  with  great  ease  and  harmony.  The  law  of  1894  has  im- 
posed no  burden  thus  far  upon  Cambridge. 

Chelsea. — Chelsea  thus  far  has  taken  no  action,  although 
the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  earnestly  considered. 
The  high  school  building  erected  in  1872  for  300  pupils  now 
contains  400,  is  overcrowded,  and  so  offers  no  facilities  for 
manual  training.  The  expediency  of  erecting  a  new  high  school 
building,  in  which  provision  might  also  be  made  for  manual 
training,  has  been  under  discussion.  Meanwhile,  because  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  best  way  of  handling  it,  manual  training 
has  had  to  wait. 

Fall  River.  — Fall  River  for  many  years  has  given  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training  in  the  commodious  B.  M.  C.  Durfee 
High  School  building.  The  work  is  done  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  a  room  that  is  72  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  one  half  being 
devoted  to  woodworkino;  and  the  other  to  metal  working. 
The  drawing  is  done  in  an  adjacent  room.  The  course  includes 
carpentry,  wood  turning,  pattern  making,  metal  working  and 
the  slide  valve  of  the  steam  engine.  The  pupils  give  to  this 
work  four  periods  the  first  year,  with  two  additional  periods 
for  drawing ;  four  the  second  year,  with  three  for  drawing ; 
four  the  third  year,  with  three  for  drawing ;  and  four  the 
fourth  year,  with  three  and  a  half  for  drawing. 
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Fitchburg.  —  Manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  fourth 
class  of  the  high  school  in  September,  1895.  The  course  is 
optional.  A  room  was  fitted  up  with  24  benches.  A  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  elected  the  course  to  form  two  classes.  Each 
class  spends  one  hour  at  the  bench  four  times  a  week.  The 
plan  contemplates  four  hours  a  week  for  drawing.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  continue  the  course  with  the  class  entering  the  high 
school  in  1896  and  with  succeeding  classes. 

Gloucester.  —  A  letter  from  Mr.  Putney,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  explains  the  situation  in  Gloucester  as  follows  :  — 

The  question  of  manual  training  has  been  under  discussion  in  our 
school  board  and  referred  to  a  sub-committee.  The  chief  obstacle  la 
the  way  of  immediate  compliance  with  the  law  is  financial  in  its 
nature.  Our  high  schoolhouse  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  crowd  manual  training,  with  all  it  implies,  into  it,  and  the 
board  does  not  feel  warranted  in  urging  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional building  for  the  purpose  while  school  needs  in  other  directions 
are  so  much  more  pressing. 

I  can  only  hope  that  financial  circumstances  will  enable  our  city  to 
give  her  children  the  benefits  of  manual  training  in  the  near  future. 

Haverhill.  —  Haverhill  has  provided  a  two  years'  course  in 
manual  training,  the  room  therefor  being  in  the  basement  of 
the  high  school  building. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  woodworking,  the  seven  last 
models  of  the  sloyd  course  being  taken  in  continuation  of  the 
work  done  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools,  and  also  to  wood  turning.  The  equipment  for  the 
first  year's  work  comprises  12  sloyd  benches,  3  speed  lathes, 
1  grindstone,  1  two-horse-power  motor,  and  the  necessary  tools 
for  woodworking,  all  costing  $800.  For  the  second  year  the 
pupils  take  advanced  woodworking  and  wood  turning,  chip- 
ping and  filing,  fitting  and  hand  turning  of  metals.  There  is 
drawing  throughout  the  course. 

Holyoke.  —  Holyoke  is  putting  up  a  commodious  high  school 
building,  in  which  ample  provision  will  be  made,  it  is  expected, 
for  manual  training.  It  is  deemed  expedient  to  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  before  organizing  the  course. 

Lawrence.  —  Promptly  after  the  passage  of  the  law  the 
school  committee  appointed  a  special  committee  to  arrange  for 
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its  execution.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation  and  labor, 
Lawrence  possesses  a  manual  training  building  newly  erected 
and  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  present  needs.  The  building 
is  of  brick,  90  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  two  stories  high, 
plain  and  unpretentious,  but  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
which  it  will  serve.  Mr.  Burke,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
in  his  report  for  1895,  says  :  — 

The  course  in  manual  training  is  now  open  to  the  first-year  class  in 
the  high  school. 

The  boys  pursue  their  academic  studies  with  the  regular  classes 
during  the  forenoon  in  the  high  school.  They  are  dismissed  one 
period  earlier  than  tUe  other  pupils.  On  the  afternoon  of  every 
school  day  they  are  employed  in  the  manual  training  school,  where 
they  devote  ten  hours  each  week  to  shop  work  and  four  hours  to 
drawing. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  comprises  12  benches,  one  for  each 
boy,  6  wood-turning  lathes,  12  adjustable  drawing  tables,  a  combina- 
tion circular  saw  and  planer,  a  grindstone  and  a  twelve-horse-power 
engine.  Each  bench  is  supplied  with  two  sets  of  tools,  the  property 
of  the  individual  pupils.  There  is  also  the  necessary  supply  of  extra 
tools  to  be  used  in  common.  Each  lathe,  serviceable  for  two  boys, 
is  provided  with  two  sets  of  tools.  The  first  year's  work  includes 
carpentry  and  instruction  relative  to  uses  of  the  various  tools.  The 
efforts  of  the  pupils  will  be  directed  toward  the  making  of  useful 
articles.  The  second  year's  work  will  be  a  continuation  of  that 
begun  in  the  first  year,  together  with  pattern  making.  In  the  wood- 
working department  the  models  will  be  developed  fi'om  the  students' 
drawings,  and  during  the  second  year  different  machines  will  be 
sketched  and  working  drawings  be  deduced  from  them.  The  definite 
details  for  forging  and  machine  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
will  be  formulated  as  the  course  progresses.  The  following  course  of 
study,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  Massachusetts  school  superintend- 
ents, has  been  adopted  by  our  committee  :  — 

First  Tear.  —  Shop  work,  10  hours  per  week  ;  drawing,  4 ;  English,  4 ; 
algebra,  4 ;   history,  3. 

Second  Year.  —  Shop  work,  10  hours  ;  drawing,  4 ;  English,  4  ;  geometry, 
4 ;  history  or  science,  3. 

Third  Year.  —  Shop  work,  6  hours  ;  drawing,  3  ;  English,  4  ;  three  of  the 
following  five  subjects  :  French,  4 ;  German,  4  ;  algebra  and  geometry,  4 ; 
history,  4 ;  science,  4. 

Fourth  Year.  —  Shop  work,  6  hours  ;  drawing,  3  ;  English,  4  ;  three  of  the 
following  five  subjects:  French,  4;  German,  4 ;  trigonometry  and  higher 
algebra,  4 ;  history,  4 ;  science,  4. 
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In  my  last  annual  report  I  enumerated  the  educational  advantages 
of  a  manual  training  school.  The  arguments  there  presented  are  ap- 
plicable with  equal  force  to  all  the  young  men  of  our  city.  In  a 
community  so  prominent  industrially  as  Lawrence  is,  instruction  so 
valuable  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  influence  ought  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  privileged  few  who  attend  our  high  school.  It  would  not  be 
practicable  to  introduce  such  work  into  our  grammar  grades.  But  it 
certainly  does  seem  advisable,  as  soon  as  our  present  manual  train- 
ing school  is  in  successful  operation,  to  establish  therein  industrial 
evening  classes  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  do  not  attend  our 
day  schools,  but  desire  the  practical  benefits  of  manual  training. 

Lowell.  —  Mr.  Whitcomb,  superintendent  of  schools,  in 
his  report  for  1895  says  that  the  school  committee  in  June, 
1895,  voted  to  make  manual  training  an  integral  part  of  the 
high  school  course,  open  to  students  in  any  of  the  regular 
courses  as  a  fourth  study,  or  to  students  in  a  special  course  to 
be  known  as  the  manual  training  course.  This  course,  with 
two  full-time  academic  studies  each  term,  entitles  a  student 
to  a  diploma  in  either  three  or  four  years.  The  time  to  be 
given  to  manual  training  was  made  to  consist  of  one  period  in 
drawing  and  a  double  period  in  shop  work  daily  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  one  half  that  amount  daily  for  the  remainder 
of  the  course. 

Of  130  boys  entering  the  high  school  in  September,  1895, 
22  elected  manual  training.  The  old  city  hall,  and  subse- 
quently, in  its  stead,  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  rented  for 
the  purpose,  was  fitted  up  for  the  classes. 

The  new  class  in  September,  1896,  numbered  32.  Since 
then  an  afternoon  class  has  been  formed,  the  result  of  increas- 
ing numbers. 

It  was  hoped  that  lathes  would  be  put  in  for  1896-97,  but 
the  committee  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  A  lot  of 
land  has  been  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  as  a  site  for  a 
suitable  manual  trainino-  building,  but  no  further  action  towards 
securing  permanent  quarters  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Whitcomb's  report  for  1895  contains  details  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  studying  the  relations  a  manual  training 
course  should  sustain  to  the  high  school. 

Lynn.  — Lynn  opened  a  manual  training  course  in  Septem- 
ber, 1895,  in  the  old  high  school   building,  with  18  pupils. 
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Over  60  pupils  are  now  receiving  instruction,  two  teachers  are 
employed,  and  the  intention  is  to  equip  the  building  thoroughly 
for  the  full  three  years'  course  which  has  been  formulated. 
This  course  offers  six  hours  of  shop  work  and  three  of  drawing 
the  first  year,  six  of  shop  work  and  two  of  drawing  the  second 
year,  and  four  of  shop  work  with  two  of  drawing  the  third 
year,  —  all  these,  of  course,  in  addition  to  prescribed  academic 
subjects. 

Maiden.  —  Maiden  was  fortunate  in  having  at  her  command 
the  old  high  school  building  for  manual  training  purposes ; 
however,  this  building  was  not  available  until  the  present 
school  year  (September,  1896).  The  past  summer  it  was 
somewhat  remodeled  for  a  woodworking  room  and  a  drawing 
room,  with  the  necessary  lockers,  sinks,  closets,  storerooms 
and  cases. 

The  departments  are  equipped  with  the  intention  of  accom- 
modating 72  pupils,  —  24  at  a  time.  The  woodworking  room 
has  11  double  benches  and  2  single  benches.  Every  bench  is 
provided  with  drawers,  in  which,  under  Yale  locks,  may  be 
placed  the  individual  tools,  i.  e.,  the  planes  and  chisels  used 
by  the  pupil.  Each  bench  has  a  set  of  tools  arrayed  on  a  rack 
before  the  pupil  and  used  in  common. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  extend  the  work 
the  second  year  to  embrace  wood  turning,  pattern  making  and 
more  advanced  drawing.  The  prospects  for  the  work  of  the 
third  year  are  not  yet  clear. 

JSfew  Bedford. — Mr.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  schools, 
writes  as  follows  :  — 


We  have  done  nothing  for  manual  training  in  our  high  school. 
The  chief  reason  is  the  lack  of  facilities  in  our  present  building  and 
the  expense  that  would  necessarily  be  incurred  in  providing  other 
quarters.  There  has  been  very  little  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  but  1  think  many  would  take  it  were  it  in  the  school. 

I  hope  to  see  some  action  taken  in  the  matter  before  another  year 
elapses. 

Newton. — Newton  thus  far  has  taken  no  action.  The  city 
is  now  erecting  a  new  high  school  building,  in  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  the  requisite  provisions. 
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Piitf^field. — Mr.  Bouton,  superintendent  of  schools,  writes 
as  follows  :  — 

Owing  to  unexpected  delays  in  the  completion  of  our  new  high 
school  building,  the  manual  training  has  been  deferred.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  taken  up  when  the  new  building  is  ready  for  use. 

The  new  building,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State. 

Quincy.  —  This  city  has  been  absorbed  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years,  so  far  as  its  high  school  is  concerned,  in 
erecting  a  new  building  for  it,  and  in  reorganizing  and  equip- 
ping the  school.  The  school  has  had  an  astonishing  growth, 
rising  in  this  short  time  from  100  pupils  to  nearly  400,  and 
from  three  teachers  to  nine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  partial  service 
of  three  more  ;  and  the  city  has  found  itself  severely  taxed  to 
keep  pace  with  this  development.  While  the  school  committee 
has  taken  no  action  yet  under  the  manual  training  law,  the  sub- 
ject will  doubtless  engage  its  attention  just  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure of  this  unprecedented  expansion  lets  up. 

Salem. — Salem  has  for  several  years  provided  a  course  in 
carpentry  for  the  boys  of  the  grammar  schools.  At  present 
the  city  is  engaged  on  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  in  the  high  school,  and  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  manual  training  in  the  high  school  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  larger  problem  is  a  little  nearer  solution. 

Somerville. — The  details  of  what  has  been  done  in  Somer- 
ville  will  interest  other  towns  and  cities,  and  so  they  are  given 
at  length. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1894,  preparation 
was  made  by  the  Somerville  school  board  during  the  summer 
of  1895  for  including  manual  training  as  one  of  the  elective 
branches  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  new  English  high  school, 
which  opened  in  September  of  that  year. 

Two  rooms,  each  30  by  32  feet,  have  been  equipped,  one  for 
bench  work  in  wood  and  one  for  mechanical  drawing.  The 
drafting  room  is  furnished  with  24  tables,  each  fitted  with  5 
general  lockers  and  1  individual  locker,  and  with  spaces  for 
5  drawing  boards.  The  general  locker  contains  2  triangles, 
1  irregular  curve,  rule,  a  triangular  scale,  a  pencil  file  and  a 
tack  lifter.     These  articles  are  used  in  common  by  all  pupils 
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who  work  at  the  tables.  Each  individual  locker  contains  a  set 
of  drawing  instruments,  pencil,  eraser,  pen,  blotting  paper  and 
a  piece  of  chamois  skin  ;  these  tools  are  used  by  one  pupil  only. 
Keys  for  all  lockers  are  kept  on  keyboards  in  a  cupboard  at 
one  side  of  the  room.  Each  table  is  also  furnished  with  a  T 
square,  a  triangular  rest  for  elevating  the  drawing  board  and  an 
inkstand  for  red  and  black  inks. 

With  this  equipment,  5  classes,  of  24  each,  can  be  accom- 
modated. Additional  sets  of  drawing  instruments  and  drawing 
boards  are  kept  in  cases  at  one  side  of  the  room  for  extra 
classes.  At  present  6  classes  are  receiving  instruction.  Other 
articles  of  furniture  are  a  large  cabinet  for  drawing  paper  and 
completed  drawings,  a  case  for  drawing  models  and  special  in- 
struments, 3  sliding  blackboards  which  may  be  alternately 
brought  into  view,  a  marble-top  sink  and  a  teacher's  desk. 

In  an  adjoining  room  are  a  blue-printing  frame,  a  sink,  and 
all  necessarj'  equipment  for  making  blue  prints.  All  the  blue 
prints  used  in  the  shop  work  were  made  and  mounted  upon 
pasteboard  by  pupils.  The  instructor's  platform  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the  room  easily  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration.  Around  two  sides  of  the  room  is  arranged 
a  rack  upon  which  is  kept  a  constantly  changing  exhibit  of 
pupils'  work. 

The  carpentry  room  is  designed  to  accommodate  a  class  of 
72,  in  3  divisions  of  24  each.  There  are  12  double  benches  and 
1  instructor's  bench.  Each  side  of  a  bench  contains  three 
drawers  for  individual  tools  and  one  for  the  tools  used  in  com- 
mon by  all  pupils  at  that  side  of  the  bench.  The  individual  set 
of  tools  comprises  1  jack  plane,  1  smoothing  plane,  1  block 
plane,  4  chisels  and  3  bits.  There  is  also  space  for  unfinished 
work.  In  the  general  locker  are  kept  all  remaining  tools.  At 
the  ends  of  the  bench  are  hung  a  brush,  board  screen,  bench 
hook  and  bench  board.  Quick-action  vises  and  iron  bench 
stops  complete  the  equipment.  The  tools  at  hand  for  each 
pupil's  use  are  28  in  number.  Keys  for  the  drawers  are  kept 
on  keyboards.  A  large  cabinet  contains  blue  prints  of  each 
lesson  and  numerous  special  tools.  In  the  room  are  also  a 
grindstone,  sliding  blackboards  and  a  teacher's  desk. 

For  the  clay  modeling  and  wood  carving,  which  form  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  year's  course,  a  large  zinc-lined  bin  for 
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clay  and  three  racks  for  holding  unfinished  clay  models  are 
provided.  When  the  pupils  in  the  carpentry  room  are  not  at 
work,  the  modeling  and  carving  are  done  in  that  room.  A 
specially  designed  modeling  easel  is  placed  upon  each  bench. 
The  lower  part  of  the  easel  forms  a  compartment  holding  the 
modeling  tools,  six  in  number,  a  small  sponge,  a  cup,  and  a 
dish  for  clay.  Drawings  and  plaster  casts  are  provided  as 
models  from  which  to  work.  For  the  wood  carving,  small 
benches  of  various  heights  rest  upon  the  regular  benches  and 
are  firmly  held  in  place  by  the  vises.  Work  is  clamped  to  the 
projecting  edges  of  the  carving  benches.  For  each  pupil  a  set 
containing  10  carving  tools,  a  slip  stone  and  a  strap  are  pro- 
vided. These  sets  are  kept  in  the  individual  lockers  of  the 
large  benches  during  the  carving  term  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
stored  away  with  the  carving  benches. 

Adjoining  the  bench  room  is  a  room  containing  a  sink  14 
feet  long,  with  places  for  hot  and  cold  water,  and  72  lockers, 
in  each  of  which  a  boy  keeps  his  towel  and  soap,  his  coat  when 
at  work  and  his  apron  when  not  at  work.  Boys  deposit 
twenty-five  cents  each  for  use  of  the  keys ;  the  locks  are 
master-keyed. 

During  the  summer  of  1896  two  additional  rooms,  each  30 
by  32  feet,  were  fitted  up  for  the  second  year's  work,  one  for 
wood  turning  and  pattern  making  and  one  for  moulding.  As 
in  the  carpentry  room,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  class  of 
72,  in  3  divisions.  Twenty-four  benches  are  equipped  each 
with  a  lathe,  of  10-inch  swing  and  3^-foot  bed,  and  1  gen- 
eral and  3  individual  lockers.  The  general  locker  contains  an 
oil  can  and  lathe  accessories,  the  individual  lockers  each  9  turn- 
ing tools.  Facing  each  lathe  is  a  pattern  making  bench,  fitted 
with  quick-action  vise  and  bench  stop,  and  1  general  and  3  in- 
dividual lockers.  The  equipment  of  the  lockers  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  carpentry  room,  although  it  has  been  mod- 
ified to  meet  the  requirements  of  pattern  work.  The  keyboard 
system  is  used,  and  all  locks  are  master-keyed.  Other  fur- 
nishings are  a  grindstone,  emery  wheel,  apparatus  for  heating 
glue,  show  cases  for  finished  work,  sliding  blackboards,  and 
cabinet  containing  blue  prints,  special  tools  and  supplies. 

A  part  of  the  adjoining  room  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  machine 
room,  and   furnished  with  a  circular  saw  table  with  cut-off  and 
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rip  saws,  buzz  planer,  hand  saw  and  scroll  saw.  Power  is  far- 
nished  by  a  13  horse-power  electric  motor.  The  shafting  is 
supported  entirely  upon  posts  imbedded  in  concrete  beneath 
the  floor,  and  no  appreciable  jar  or  noise  is  noticed  in  the 
schoolroom  directly  above.  The  remaioder  of  this  room  is 
fitted  up  as  a  foundry,  with  all  appliances  for  practical  mould- 
ing and  core  making.  Twenty-four  moulder's  benches  are 
furnished  each  with  a  cup  flask,  rammer's  trowel  and  other 
moulding  tools  ;  two  additional  benches  are  especially  equipped 
for  core  making.  Soft  metal  is  used  for  pouring,  and  is 
melted  in  a  gas  blast  furnace  ;  the  blast  is  supplied  by  a  pres- 
sure blower  driven  from  the  motor.  Cores  are  baked  in  a 
specially  designed  sheet-iron  oven. 

Adjoining  these  two  rooms  are  a  sink  12  feet  long  and  a  set 
of  lockers  similar  in  arrangement  to  those  adjoining  the  car- 
pentry room. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  equipping  the  manual  training 
department  has  been  done  by  the  pupils  as  regular  class  work. 
They  have  constructed  3  racks,  each  to  hold  36  clay  models,  25 
clay  modeling  easels,  24  moulding  benches,  25  wood  carving 
benches,  a  table  for  holding  oilstones  and  straps,  a  cupboard 
for  patterns,  100  clay  modeling  boards,  75  moulding  boards, 
72  drawing  boards,  24  mallets  and  48  rammers  for  foundry, 
amounting  in  value  of  labor  to  over  $500. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1896  four  of  the  regular 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and  assisted  by  one 
other  workman,  did  the  entire  work  of  fitting  up  the  pattern 
making  room  and  foundry.  The  floors  were  laid,  posts  and 
overhead  timbers  placed  in  position,  shafting  hung,  machinery 
set  up,  belts  laced,  and  everything  placed  in  readiness  for  the 
work  in  these  departments. 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  two  years  of  work  as  outlined  above 
has  been  about  $8,000. 

Seventy-two  boys  elected  manual  training  the  first  year  and 
10  additional  chose  drawing  alone.  The  second  year  115  re- 
ceived instruction  in  all  departments,  of  which  number  6  were 
girls. 

An  extension  of  the  course  to  include  forging,  bench  work 
in  metals  and  machine  shop  practice,  covering  two  additional 
years,  is  contemplated.     This  will  necessitate  another  building, 
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as  all  available  space  in  the  English  high  school  is  now  occu- 
pied. The  present  equipment  has  been  designed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  probability  of  its  being  removed  before  many  years 
into  another  building. 

Springfield.  —  This  city  introduced  manual  training  experi- 
mentally in  1886  for  boys  of  the  ninth  grade  and  of  the  high 
school.  In  1891  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  were  admitted  to  in- 
struction. In  1888  a  three  years'  course  in  manual  training 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  high  school.  There 
have  been  teachers'  classes  in  knife  work,  and  a  few  of  the  girls 
of  the  high  school  have  each  year  received  instruction  in  wood 
work.  The  annual  appropriation  for  this  work  has  risen  from 
$1,000  in  1886  to  $5,000  in  1895.  The  facilities  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  will  be  much  improved  when  the  new  high 
school  building  is  erected  and  finished.  The  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing  is  of  general  interest:  — 

First  Year.  —  Principles  of  projection  ;  lettering  ;  shop 
drawing  ;  machine  details,  —  conventional  forms  of  threads,  nuts, 
etc.  ;  freehand  drawing, — perspective,  projection  sketches. 

Second  Year.  —  Projections,  —  orthographic,  isometric  ;  in- 
tersection of  solids  ;  development  of  surfaces  ;  drawings,  — 
shop,  machine,  architectural,  isometric;  flat  tinting;  line  shad- 
ing; tracing  and  blue  printing;  perspective  drawing;  pen  and 
ink  sketching. 

Third  Year.  —  Drawings,  —  shop,  architectural  details  with 
ornament;  shading, — brush,  line  work ;  geometric  problems, 

—  construction  of  higher  curves;  complete  machine  drawing 
and  details  ;  tracing  and  blue  printing  ;  pen  and  ink  sketching. 

Fourth  Year.  —  Construction  of  gears,  cams,  etc.  ;  designs, 

—  machine  designs,  architectural  design  with  ornament,  deco- 
rative design  ;  mechanical  perspective  ;  pen  and  ink  sketching. 

There  are  pamphlets  issued  by  the  school  committee  of  Spring- 
field, giving  full  and  detailed  information  of  the  manual  training 
course  in  all  its  departments  and  for  the  various  grades,  with 
illustrations  of  problems  and  projects. 

Taunton.  —  The  sub-committee  of  the  school  board  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  high  school  building  for  the  purpose,  it  was  inexpedient 
to  introduce  the  study.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  build- 
ing mig-ht  be  enlarged  in  the  near  future. 

DO  D 
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Wallham.  — Mr.  Whittemore,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
makes  the  following  report :  — 

The  Waltham  high  school  has  had  an  established  course  in  manual 
training  for  five  years.  There  are  two  large  rooms  in  the  manual 
training  building  that  are  given  to  this  department,  and  the  numbers 
taking  this  course  have  steadily  increased.  The  number  of  boys  that 
entered  the  high  school  in  September,  1896,  was  69.  There  are  five 
courses  in  the  high  school  from  which  to  choose,  and  2o  per  cent,  of 
the  number  who  entered  are  taking  the  manual  training  course,  which 
includes  for  the  first  year  English,  algebra,  physics,  and  two  hours 
per  day  in  the  manual  training  school.  The  second  year  includes 
English,  geometry,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  two  hours  in  the 
manual  training  school. 

The  shop  work  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  includes  mechanical 
drawing,  design,  turning,  carving,  advanced  cabinet  work,  staining, 
shellacking,  polishing,  study  of  machinery,  and  useful  apparatus 
making  for  physics,  etc.  The  second  half  includes  forging,  clipping, 
filing,  boring,  riveting,  etc. 

The  first  half  of  the  second  year  includes  advanced  turning  and 
carving  and  pattern  making.  The  second  half  includes  advanced 
forging,  and  soon  there  will  be  added  foundry  and  machine  shop 
work. 

Every  article  made  is  useful  and  artistic  in  shape,  is  drawn  by  the 
pupil,  and  the  pupils  work  from  their  own  drawings.  Every  pupil  in 
the  high  school  can  have  access  to  the  shops,  and  a  good  number 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
young  ladies  included. 

Worcester. — Manual  training  in  connection  with  secondary 
work  in  Worcester  exhibits  two  interesting  features  that  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  manual  training  as  thus  far  projected  in  most 
of  the  cities.  These  are  (1)  the  provision  made  for  girls  and 
(2)  the  provision  made  for  pupils  of  the  classical  schools. 

Mr.  Carroll,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

We  have  a  very  complete  manual  training  equipment,  suited  to  the 
work  of  two  years  of  the  high  school  course.  It  includes  carpentry, 
wood  turning,  wood  pattern  making,  wood  carving  and  cooking.  The 
boys  devote  seven  hours  per  week  to  the  manual  training,  including 
drawing.  The  numbers  in  the  second  year's  course  are  as  follows  : 
English  high,  58  ;  classical  high,  13  ;  in  the  first  year's  course  :  Eng- 
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lish  bigli,  121;  classical  high,  45.  Cooking:  English  high,  129; 
classical  high,  98.  The  cooking  classes  are  fi'om  the  four  years  of 
the  high  school  course. 

As  a  rule,  the  pupils  go  to  the  shop  twice  each  week,  once  in  the 
morning  and  once  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  close  of  the  regular 
session.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  pupils  of  the  classical 
school  are  carrjnng  on  the  regular  programme  and  doing  the  manual 
work  in  addition.  The  course  in  manual  training  in  the  high  schools 
is  elective  in  all  cases. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  drawing  and  manual 
training,  presented  to  the  school  committee  June  2,  1896,  the 
following  is  taken  :  — 

At  the  close  of  this  month  the  manual  training  department  will 
have  completed  its  first  year,  and  the  committee  feels  that,  viewed 
from  a  purely  educational  standpoint,  the  experiment  of  the  past 
year  has  proved  that  manual  training  in  our  city  has  been  a  success. 

The  criticism  of  the  report  presented  by  this  committee  one  year 
ago,  that,  while  we  had  provided  the  course  in  manual  training  for 
the  boys,  nothing  in  the  line  of  domestic  science  had  been  provided 
for  the  girls,  the  committee  at  that  time  deemed  a  just  one,  and  we 
now  believe  that  the  equipment  necessary  for  such  a  course  is  an 
imperative  need  of  this  department. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  of  the 
pressure  which  public  opinion  is  bringing  to  bear  upon  us,  we  feel 
confident  that  the  school  committee  of  Worcester  will  not  hesitate  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  suggested  by  this  committee  a  year  ago,  —  that 
of  a  four  years'  course  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  fitting  up 
the  various  rooms  is  estimated  as  follows  :  — 

Turning  room  (classes  of  20)  :  — 

Machinery,     .         .         . $1,794  55 

100  sets  of  tools,  at  $4.04, 40i  00 

Other  tools,  motor,  etc., 1,325  65 

$3,524  20 

Moulding  room  (divisions  of  10), 405  35 

Wood  carving  (figured  with  special  reference  to   the  girls, 
in  classes  of  24)  :  — 

24  carving  benches,  with  vises,    ....    $600  00 
24  sets  of  tools,  at  $2.11, 50  64 

Other  appointments, 121  80 

772  44 


.  $480  00 

.   132  00 

24  00 

1636  00 

. 

400  00 

t    .    .    . 

399  50 
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Drawing  (classes  of  24)  :  — 

24  tables,       .... 
Boards  and  pens  for  120, 
24  rulers,       .... 

Cooking, 

Running  expenses  for  the  first  year, 

The  total  estimate  for  full  equipment  and  for  one  year's  run- 
ning expenses  is  $6,287.49. 

The  committee  recommends  a  new  building  for  manual 
training. 

Plans  for  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

Mr.  Wesson,  the  supervisor  of  manual  training,  says  :  — 

Trade  methods  are  never  used  in  a  manual  training  school.  Skill 
in  the  use  of  the  hand  must  necessarily  follow,  but  that  fact  does  not 
signify  that  the  boy  must  of  necessity  be  a  mechanic,  any  more  than 
that  the  boy  who  takes  chemistry  in  the  same  school  must,  for  a  like 
reason,  be  a  chemist.  Its  object  is  the  training  of  the  mind  through 
the  hand,  together  with  the  other  senses,  in  the  absorption  of  ideas 
and  in  the  expression  of  ideas.  It  does  not  take  the  place  of  any 
study,  is  not  a  complete  education  in  itself,  and  only  claims  to  be 
one  branch  of  education. 

Problems  in  organizing  a  Manual  Training  System.  — 
Manual  training  is  in  essence  though  not  in  name  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  kindergarten.  Its  value  there  and  in  the 
grades  above  is  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  There  are  plastic 
stages  of  the  brain  when  certain  exercises  can  be  more  profit- 
ably taken  than  others.  In  secondary  schools,  some  pupils 
want  manual  training  as  a  conspicuous  and  coordinate  part  of- 
their  course,  employing,  with  drawing,  half  their  time ;  while 
others  want  a  little  of  it  in  addition  to  their  academic  work, 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  abridge.  The  philosophy  of  manual 
training  indicates  that  all  should  have  it  in  some  measure,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exigencies  of  a  good  manual  training 
course,  especially  in  the  secondary  grades,  seem  to  require 
more  time  than  pupils  can  give  to  it  and  yet  keep  up  all  their 
book  work  as  before.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the 
manual  training  cities  the  trend  is  towards  making  a  full  course 
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ID  manual  training  and  reducing  the  book  work  somewhat ; 
while  in  Worcester  the  trend  is  towards  bringing  manual  train- 
ing, without  reduction  of  book  work,  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  desire  to  take  it,  even  of  those  in  the  classical  schools. 

The  Ideal  System  in  a  Large  City.  —  The  ideal  system 
for  a  large  city  would  seem  to  include  provisions  for  the 
following  :  — 

1.  Elementary  training  in  processes  that  belong  to  the 
manual  and  domestic  arts,  such  as  a  competent  teacher,  with 
adequate  equipment,  can  give  under  average  school  limitations. 

2.  In  the  higher  grammar  grades,  the  departmental  plan, 
with  a  differentiation  of  work,  the  boys  going  to  the  shop  and 
the  girls  to  the  kitchen,  —  a  plan  that  is  favored  if  the  work 
can  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  building. 

3.  An  independent  high  manual  training  school  that  in  organ- 
ization and  development  shall  not  be  impeded  by  the  traditions 
and  circumstances  of  existing  schools,  and  that  shall  offer 
courses  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys. 

4.  An  opportunity  for  those  taking  full  courses  in  an  English 
or  a  classical  high  school  to  take  manual  training  so  abridged 
that  it  may  be  carried  comfortably  in  addition  to  their  regular 
work. 

The  city  that  makes  the  first  and  second  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  in  a  satisfactory  way  may  not  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  fourth.  As  to  the  third  provision,  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy,  at  first,  to  make  manual  training  a  department 
of  the  regular  high  school ;  but  it  is  better  for  both  the  high 
school  and  the  manual  training  school  that  the  two  should  ulti- 
mately be  separate  and  independent. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.  —  Manual 
training  has  suffered  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
*'  manual"  is  not  large  enough  to  cover  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  training.  The  word  is  suggestive  of  that  which  is  partial, 
local  and  mechanical,  of  preparation  for  a  trade,  of  a  discipline 
either  inferior  or  lacking  in  aesthetic  and  moral  elements  ;  and 
so  the  training  itself  has  shared  in  a  certain  opprobrium  that 
belongs  to  the  poverty  of  its  principal  descriptive  epithet. 
Hand  culture  is  really  mind  culture  ;  it  is  mind  culture  not 
only  in  traditional  directions,  as  when  it  taxes  the  observing 
and  inferring  faculties,  but  in  directions  that  are  new  and  im- 
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portant,  as  when  it  taxes  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain.  It  is 
the  extension  of  the  laboratory  idea  to  the  constructive  and  ex- 
ecutive sides  of  one's  nature.  It  is  trainins^  in  the  realm  of 
habit  and  of  character,  for  it  is  motor  training,  or  training  in 
the  field  of  action, — the  only  field,  as  analysis  shows,  in  which 
human  will  expresses  or  can  express  itself.  And  in  the  higher 
expressions  of  thought  and  feeling  through  the  medium  of  the 
hand,  as  in  drawing,  painting,  designing,  sculpture  and  arch- 
itecture, there  is  a  wealth  of  material  that  may  as  profitably 
engage  the  student  as  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  In  short, 
manual  training,  taken  in  that  larger  sense  which  includes  all 
well  selected  varieties  of  motor  training,  affords  a  wide  field  for 
aesthetic  and  ethical  training,  to  say  nothing  of  its  immediate 
utilitarian  value.  For  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  manual  training,  see  the  paper  contributed  to  the 
fifty-ninth  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  T.  M. 
Balliet,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Springfield. 

The  Elementary  Schools. 
The  Work  of  the  Agents.  — The  agents  of  the  Board  during 
the  year  have  visited  1,880  schools,  most  of  them  elementary, 
and  are  personally  familiar,  as  a  result  of  their  visits  through 
a  series  of  years,  with  the  school  conditions  that  prevail  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  field  of 
Berkshire,  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties,  sees  more  of  the 
difficulties  that  confront  the  rural  schools  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, although  no  county,  with  the  exception  of  Suffolk,  is 
without  schools  of  that  class.  While  all  the  agents  deal  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  elementary  schools  in  their  respective 
reports,  each  of  them  in  addition  treats  at  length  some  special 
phase  of  his  general  theme.  Mr.  Walton  gives  a  valuable 
resume  of  his  twenty-five  years'  work  with  the  schools,  Mr. 
Prince  presents  a  searching  study  of  elementary  curricula  and  • 
daily  programmes,  Mr.  MacDonald  treats  the  relations  of  the 
high  school  to  the  schools  below  and  the  colleges  above,  while 
Mr.  Edson  supplements  his  report  with  an  account  of  the  local 
training  schools  of  the  State.  Mr.  Bailey  furnishes  a  course 
of  study  in  drawing  for  the  public  and  normal  schools.  A  year 
ago  he  prepared  "  An  Outline  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  for  Rural 
Schools,"  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature  for 
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the  use  of  teachers.  It  was  practically  a  course  for  ungraded 
schools,  and  so  adapted  to  their  humbler  and  more  difficult 
conditions.     The  new  course  is  for  graded  schools. 

The  Problem  of  the  Curriculum.  —  One  of  the  chief  problems 
enlisting  the  attention  of  students  of  elementary  schools  is  the 
framing  of  a  satisfactory  course  of  study.  Many  new  subjects 
have  been  put  into  elementary  schools  within  a  few  years,  in 
response  to  demands  for  enrichment.  The  schools  are  becom- 
ing heavily  burdened  in  many  towns  in  consequence  of  such 
expansion,  and  the  question  is  earnestly  asked,  "Is  there  not 
danger  of  sacrificing  thoroughness  in  a  few  things  to  a  surface 
acquaintance  with  many  things  ? "  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
limit  in  this  enrichment  beyond  which  the  schools  cannot  go. 
The  only  limitations,  however,  that  merit  serious  recognition  in 
framing  a  course  of  study  are  to  be  found  in  the  child,  not  in 
the  teacher  or  in  school  conditions.  If  teachers  are  lacking 
in  scholarship  or  training,  if  equipment  is  inadequate,  if  general 
school  conditions  are  adverse,  —  all  these  are  limitations,  in- 
deed, but  they  ought  to  be  overcome.  But  the  limitations  in 
the  child,  whatever  they  are,  need  to  be  respected.  In  other 
words,  if  the  child  can  conquer  and  assimilate  a  theme,  and 
profit  by  so  doing,  while  the  teacher  does  not  know  it  or  does 
not  know  it  well  enough  to  teach  it,  the  curriculum  should 
respect  the  child  and  not  the  teacher.  The  complaint  of  the 
teacher  in  a  case  like  this,  that  the  curriculum  overburdens  him, 
is  doubtless  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  legitimate.  The  curric- 
ulum should  be  built  up  from  the  stand-point  of  what  the  child 
can  do  and  ought  to  do,  when  the  teaching,  equipment  and  cir- 
cumstances are  all  propitious.  When  the  curriculum  in  breadth 
or  depth  or  both  nears  the  confines  of  the  child's  capacity,  there 
it  should  stop. 

The  sense  of  overcrowding  and  pressure  that  has  come  to 
many  schools  is  largely  due  to  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
demands  the  new  subjects  are  supposed  to  make  upon  the  schools. 
When  a  new  subject  is  introduced,  the  trend  is  to  think  of  it  as 
one  to  be  taught  continuously,  everyday  in  the  week  and  every 
week  in  the  year,  through  successive  years,  like  arithmetic  or 
geography,  as  pursued  in  the  old  way.  If  new  subjects  are 
viewed  in  this  way,  as  so  many  independent  lines  of  work  to 
run  parallel  with  the  old  and  continuously  like  them,  it  is  not 
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strange  that  the  curriculum  becomes  swollen,  that  subjects 
crowd  one  another,  and  that  teachers  become  worried  and 
feverish.  And  the  sense  of  pressure  is  increased  when  experts 
in  the  new  subjects,  unchecked  by  considerations  of  what  other 
subjects  demand,  elaborately  unfold  them  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers,  each  his  own  subject  in  a  separate  way,  showing  in 
what  order  and  in  what  years  its  various  facts  and  principles 
should  be  taken  up.  Thus  each  new  subject  stands  out  isolated 
and  formidable,  —  an  additional  claimant  for  a  coordinate  place 
with  the  old  interminable  arithmetic  and  geography.  Now, 
this  unhappy  result  of  enrichment  was  never  intended  and  is 
not  believed  to  be  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  result  of 
true  enrichment  at  all,  but  rather  of  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  enrichment. 

The  foundation  idea  in  the  new  movement,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  world  movement  and  not  a  local  one,  is  that,  instead  of 
pushing  the  study  of  three  or  four  themes  that  deal  more  with 
the  means  of  expression  than  with  the  things  to  be  expressed, 
and  that  cover,  at  the  best,  but  a  small  part  of  the  child's 
world,  —  instead  of  pushing  these  continuously  through  the 
years,  often  beyond  the  child's  capacity  and  still  oftener  beyond 
his  interest,  it  is  better  to  give  him  a  larger  number  of  themes, 
to  be  selected  from  the  world  that  excites  his  wonder,  and  so 
more  easily  within  his  tastes  and  powers,  but  not  to  be  pur- 
sued so  relentlessly  through  all  his  schooling. 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  same  thought  is  this,  —  that 
the  child  receives  a  far  better  training  when  he  is  led  into  the 
study  of  themes  that  stir  his  emotion  and  excite  his  thought 
than  when  he  is  narrowed  down  to  the  mere  means  and  forms 
of  expression.  Nay,  he  will  make  more  rapid  progress  in 
conquering  the  language  itself  of  expression  if  he  is  led  to  em- 
ploy that  language  upon  things  worthy  of  being  expressed. 
Here  is  a  sense  in  which  he  can  do  two  things  better  than  one. 

The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  should  be  gathered  into  a  few 
groups  for  which  as  groups  time  may  be  found.  Within  the 
limits  of  these  groups  the  enriching  themes  should  be  handled, 
in  helpful  association,  not  with  the  thought  of  presenting  such 
themes  in  any  relatively  complete  and  exhaustive  way,  but 
with  the  thought  rather  of  firmly  fixing  in  connection  with 
them  certain  axes,  centres  or  nuclei  of  principles,  about  which. 
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outside  of  the  schools  as  well  as  within  them,  other  thoughts 
may  gradually  and  naturally  tie  themselves.  The  framing  of 
such  a  curriculum  in  which  breadth  shall  not  imply  a  depress- 
ing multiplicity  of  separate  themes,  with  sufficient  minuteness 
to  guide  the  teacher  aright,  but  with  sufficient  suggestiveness 
to  afford  him  a  handsome  margin  of  freedom  in  his  work,  is  a 
problem  upon  which  many  minds  are  now  at  work.  The  State 
course  of  study,  helpful  as  it  is  to  teachers,  undoubtedly  needs 
to  be  revised.  It  is  too  suggestive  of  a  distracting  multiplic- 
ity of  themes  ;  it  should  lead  the  teacher  rather  to  grasp  the 
ideas  of  association,  concentration  and  unity  that  should  under- 
lie his  instruction. 

If  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  pneumatics,  sound,  heat,  light 
and  electricity  should  be  placed  in  a  high  school  curriculum  as 
so  many  separate  and  independent  themes,  and  if  the  teacher 
thereof  should  complain  of  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  because  of 
his  assumption  that  they  each  should  be  taught  continuously  six 
months  or  a  year,  thus  crowding  one  another  and  everything 
else,  the  complaint  would  not  be  regarded  as  well  founded. 
It  would  be  met  at  once  by  putting  the  six  branches^  under  the 
single  head  of  physics,  and  so  dealing  with  them  all,  each  in  a 
reduced  way,  as  a  single  study.  Some  of  the  separately  men- 
tioned and  developed  subjects  of  an  elementary  course  should 
be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

In  all  this  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  multiplying  subjects  of  instruction.  That  danger,  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  possible  themes  and  the  championship 
any  one  of  them,  as  a  separate  theme,  may  justly  have,  is  very 
great.  It  is  only  urged  that  considerable  enrichment  is  possible 
without  unduly  multiplying  separate  lines  of  work,  and  that 
much  of  the  alleged  multiplicity  would  cease  with  an  improved 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  desired  enrichment. 

State  Aid  to  the  Public  Schools. 

Different  Kinds  of  State  Aid.  —  The  State  now  contributes 
to  the  support  of  public  schools  in  the  following  ways  :  — 

1.  It  distributes  half  the  income  of  the  school  fund  which 
now  (Dec.  31,  1896)  amounts  to  $3,970,548. 14,  to  towns  whose 
valuation  is  less  than  $3,000,000.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
towns  are  thus  aided  annually  by  payments  ranging  from  $50 
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to  $525.60  each,  most  of  the  towns  receiving  from  $200  to  $400 
each. 

2.  It  aids  district  superintendencies,  which  include  towns 
whose  valuation  is  less  than  $2,500,000,  to  the  extent  of  $1,250 
annually  for  each  district.  Fifty  districts,  comprising  148 
towns,  are  thus  aided. 

3.  It  reimburses  towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than  $500,000 
for  such  payments  as  they  may  make  to  other  towns  for  high 
school  tuition.  Seventy-nine  towns  have  a  valuation  under 
$500,000  and  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Berkshire,  19  ;  Frank- 
lin, 17  ;  Hampshire,  12  ;  Hampden,  8  :  Worcester,  7  ;  Middle- 
sex, 5 ;  Dukes,  4 ;  Barnstable  and  Plymouth,  3  each ;  and 
Bristol,  1.  Some  of  them  have  high  schools  of  their  own. 
Those  that  have  none  may  claim  this  aid  from  the  State. 

4.  It  assists  to  the  extent  of  $2  per  week  in  increasing  the 
salaries  of  deserving  teachers  in  towns  whose  valuation  is  less 
than  $250,000.  There  are  32  towns  entitled  to  such  aid,  —  12 
in  Berkshire,  6  in  Franklin,  6  in  Hampshire,  3  in  Dukes,  3  in 
Hampden,  1  in  Barnstable  and  1  in  Middlesex. 

5.  The  State  pays  50  cents  a  week  for  the  tuition  in  the 
public  schools  of  such  of  its  wards  as  it  places  in  families,  — 
an  expense  hitherto  borne  by  the  towns,  and  of  little  burden  to 
them  except  in  cases  where  the  towns  are  small  and  the  wards 
numerous. 

Does  the  Present  Policy  of  State  Aid  go  far  enough  ?  —  These 
measures  have  all  proved  helpful  to  the  small  towns,  materially 
reducing  certain  great  inequalities  of  school  burdens,  and  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  them  to  improve  their  schools.  They  have 
left  untouched,  however,  manj  other  excessive  inequalities ; 
nay,  they  have  served  to  increase  these  other  inequalities  some- 
what, as  when  a  town,  heavily  burdened  to  support  its  own 
schools,  is  not  aided  by  the  State,  but  nevertheless  contributes 
its  share  towards  aiding  other  towns.  And  so  many  people  are 
reaching  the  conclusion  that,  since  the  education  of  the  young 
is  a  State  interest  as  well  as  a  local  one,  the  State  should,  in 
some  larger,  more  systematic  and  more  equitable  way  than  at 
present,  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.  The 
State  is  steadily  increasing  her  demands  upon  the  towns.  The 
pressure  is  part  legal  and  part  moral  :  legal,  in  requiring  them 
to  maintain  schools  a  longer  time  than  was  once  decreed,  to  pay 
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for  the  tuition  of  high  school  children,  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  new  branches,  to  respect  certain  building  and  sanitary  require- 
ments in  the  construction  of  schoolhouses,  and  so  on ;  moral,  in 
influencing  them  to  employ  better  teachers,  pay  better  salaries, 
put  up  better  buildings  and  so  on.  The  duty  of  the  State  to 
foster  sound  education  and,  therefore,  to  make  requirements  to 
that  end  is  a  constitutional  one,  and  the  duty  of  sharing  in  the 
burdens  imposed  by  those  requirements  would  seem  to  be  its 
natural  correlative.  The  principle  of  sharing  in  these  burdens 
has  already  been  abundantly  recognized  by  the  State.  It 
remains  to  make  such  sharing  more  generous  and  even. 

The  Policy  of  Other  States.  —  Nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  supplements  local  taxation  for  schools  with  a  State  tax 
raised  on  a  property  basis  and  distributed  on  an  attendance 
basis.  If  under  a  State  tax  wealthy  places  receive  back  less 
than  they  pay  out,  —  New  York  City,  for  instance,  in  1895, 
paying  to  the  State  of  New  York  $1,857,373.25,  and  receiving 
back  only  $681,333.56, — the  justification  lies  in  the  broad 
principle  that  education  in  many  ways  is  of  State  as  well  as 
of  local  consequence. 

School  Attendance  and  Truanct. 
Last  year  a  special  investigation  into  the  attendance  and 
truancy  conditions  of  the  State  was  made  by  the  Board,  in  re- 
sponse to  legislative  requirement,  aod  an  elaborate  report 
thereon  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  the  agent  to 
whom  the  work  was  assigned.  For  the  full  report  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  fifty-ninth  report  of  the  Board.  The 
conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  are  here  repeated  :  — 

I. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  children  in  the  Commonwealth 
—  above  5  per  cent.,  by  estimate  —  that  fail,  from  parental  neglect 
and  truancy,  to  obtain  the  amount  of  schooling  required  by  law. 

^  II. 

The  legal  means  for  enforcing  the  laws  in  regard  to  compulsory 
attendance  and  truancy  are  inadequate  or  inoperative  in  small  towns, 
largely  because  they  depend  for  their  enforcement  upon  local  officers. 
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III. 

Further  provision  should  be  made  for :  — 

1.  A  more  careful  enumeration,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee,  of  children  of  all  ages  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  in- 
clusive ;  and  coincident  in  time  with  this  enumeration,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  lists  should  be  made  of  the  names  of  all  children  in 
the  town  or  city  belonging  either  to  public  or  private  schools. 

2.  Registers  of  a  prescribed  form  to  be  furnished  to  all  private  as 
well  as  to  public  schools.  These  registers  to  be  kept  at  the  schools, 
and  abstracts  thereof  to  be  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Education  upon 
the  request  of  the  secretary,  as  a  condition  for  the  attendance  of 
children  upon  such  schools  being  recognized  as  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  State  requiring  parents  and  other  persons  having 
control  of  children  to  cause  them  to  attend  school. 

3.  The  use  of  discharge  and  transfer  cards,  to  be  given  to 
children,  with  a  duplicate  to  the  truant  oflScer,  »in  every  instance  of  a 
child's  discharge  from  one  school  to  go  to  another  in  the  same  town, 
or  to  another  town,  the  provision  to  extend  to  children  attending 
private  as  well  as  public  schools. 

4.  A  careful  scrutiny  into  the  age  of  children  applying  for  age  and 
schooling  certificates,  with  reference  to  obtaining  employment,  and 
full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  regarding  such 
certificates. 

5.  Securing  from  appropriate  sources  the  necessary  clothing  to 
attend  school  for  all  children  in  need  of  such  provision. 

6.  Provision  for  including  the  conveyance  of  children  to  public 
schools  at  public  expense,  in  appropriations  made  for  the,  "  support 
of  schools." 

7.  A  change  in  form  of  fines  to  be  imposed  upon  parents  who 
from  neglect  fail  to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school  for  the  time 
required  by  law,  so  as  to  give  the  parent  an  added  motive  for  causing 
his  child  to  attend  school. 

8.  An  extension  of  the  time  schools  must  be  kept  from  24  to  32 
weeks,  and  of  the  time  of  compulsory  attendance  to  coincide  with  the 
time  schools  are  required  to  be  kept. 

9.  Amendment  to  the  compulsory  law,  by  striking  out  the  pror 
vision  in  section  1,  chapter  498,  Acts  of  1894,  for  an  "  allowance  of 
two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  the  school  committee." 

10.  Payment  of  tuition  by  the  State  for  State  wards,  in  towns 
giving  schooling  to  non-resident  pupils,  such  towns  having  a  valuation 
less  than  $3,000,000.      (But  see  chapter  382,  Acts  of  1896.) 

11.  Amendment  of  employment  laws,  to  prevent  the  employment 
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for  wages  of  any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  at  any  kind  of 
work  during  school  hours  (chapter  508,  Acts  of  1894). 

12.  Amendment  to  the  laws  so  as  not  to  require  towns  to  make 
by-laws  concerning  truants  and  the  place  of  commitment. 

13.  Presentments  by  truant  officers  of  parents  for  non-compliance 
with  the  compulsory  law  under  a  general  rule  or  vote  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  town. 

14.  One  or  more  State  school  attendance  officers,  to  be  employed 
as  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  securing  attendance  of  chil- 
dren upon  the  schools,  and  having  all  the  powers  throughout  the  State, 
to  be  exercised  in  emergencies  now  conferred  or  hereafter  to  be  con- 
ferred by  law  upon  local  truant  officers. 

15.  A  change  of  the  name  truant  school  to  the  name  parental 
school,  for  all  truant  schools. 

16.  Separating  truants  from  children  known  to  be  guilty  of  graver 
offences,  and  generally  for  the  separation  of  children  in  truant  schools 
into  small  families. 

17.  Indeterminate  sentences. 

18.  Assigning  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  to  a  special  bureau, 
the  conduct  and  supervision  of  truant  schools,  with  State  support. 

19.  The  removal  of  the  direct  tax  of  $2  per  week  upon  towns  for 
the  support  of  children  while  attending  a  truant  school. 

20.  A  truant  school  or  schools  for  girls  separate  from  the  schools 
for  boys. 

21.  Some  minor  changes  in  wording  are  needed  to  make  more 
Intelligible  to  school  officers  the  meaning  of  the  laws  ;  for  example, 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  17,  chapter  508,  Acts  of  1894,  needs 
recasting,  unless  it  is  intended  to  accept  for  illiterate  minors  20  weeks' 
attendance  upon  an  evening  school  in  place  of  30  weeks  in  day 
schools. 

The  Board  was  directed  by  the  last  Legislature  to  make  a 
further  study  of  the  subject,  and  to  submit  to  the  Legislature 
of  1897  a  draft  of  a  measure  that  shall  aim  to  secure  the  desired 
results. 

The  Educational  Museum. 

One  of  the  four  rooms  assigned  by  the  governor  and  council 
for  the  purposes  of  the  museum  has  been  fitted  up  with  shelves 
by  the  State  House  Commissioners  at  an  expense  of  about 
$1,000.  Among  the  works  and  objects  placed  upon  these 
shelves  are  the  following :  — 

1.     The    bound    volumes    of  school    exercises    sent   to    the 
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World's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
504  volumes. 

2.  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  30  volumes. 

3.  The  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  59  volumes. 

4.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education,  44  volumes. 

5.  Other  educational  serials,  54  volumes. 

6.  Eecent  educational  books,  279  volumes. 

7.  Written  exercises  from  German  schools,  several  hun- 
dred sets. 

8.  French  and  German  text-books,  621  volumes. 

9.  Maps,  charts,  atlases  and  allied  illustrative  material. 
While  this  room  is  now  accessible  to  any  specially  interested 

in  its  contents,  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  it  is  not  yet 
open  to  the  public. 

Most  of  the  Chicago  exhibit  is  still  stored  in  the  basement 
of  the  Latin  school  building. 

The  three  remaining  rooms  assigned  to  the  museum  are  now 
used  by  legislative  committees.  These  committees  have  been 
badly  cramped  for  suitable  quarters  thus  far  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  State  House.  It  is  hoped  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  State  House,  earlier  if  possible,  the  museum 
rooms  will  no  longer  be  needed  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  an 
adequate  sum  of  money  will  be  available  to  put  them  in  order 
for  their  assigned  purpose.  For  an  extended  account  of  what 
the  museum  should  be,  see  the  fifty-ninth  report  of  the  Board, 
pages  124-126. 

Special  Schools. 

["  Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  State  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  Board  such  a  report 
as  is  required,  by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  seventy -nine,  of  other  private 
institutions  so  aided."     (Public  Statutes,  chapter  41,  section  15.)] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  institutions  to  which 
persons  may  be  sent  upon  recommendation  from  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Governor  :  — 

1 .  The  American  School,  at  Hartford  (Conn. ) ,  for  the  Deaf. 

2.  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton. 

3.  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston. 

4.  Sarah  Fuller  Home  for  Little  Children  who  cannot  hear, 
Medford. 
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5.  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  Boston. 

6.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Wal- 
tham. 

Blank  forms  that  need  to  be  filled  out  by  applicants  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  foregoing  schools  can  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Board. 

THE  AMERICAN   SCHOOL,   AT   HARTFORD,  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Job  Williams,  L.H.D.,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1895-96,     .        .        .77 

Number  admitted  from  Massachusetts  during  the  year, 13 

Number  in  school  from  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 65 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  for  the  year  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  year  within  a  decade,  but  there  are  still  deaf 
children  whose  parents,  in  unconscious  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  mental  growth,  keep  them  at  home  until  they  have  reached 
an  age  when  the  mind  has  become  so  stunted  and  unpliable 
that,  though  naturally  possessed  of  fair  ability,  they  can  never 
attain  to  good  scholarship.  Still  other  parents  there  are  who, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  do  not  learn  of  the  generous  provision 
made  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  until  their 
unfortunate  children  are  men  and  women  grown.  The  State 
authorities  or  the  local  school  officers  would  gladly  furnish  the 
necessary  information  if  those  who  know  of  such  parents  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  them.  Many  deaf  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  at  school  when  they  are  not.  The  State  would 
rather  educate  them  now  than  provide  for  them  by  and  by  as 
undeveloped  and  burdensome  members  of  the  community,  — 
possibly  as  criminals. 

The  work  of  the  school  year  was  seriously  interrupted  by 
sickness.  Of  the  half  dozen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  three  of 
diphtheria  and  thirty-nine  of  measles,  all  but  one  fully  recov- 
ered. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Jenkins,  which  occurred  in  March, 
1896,  the  school  was  called  upon  to  part  with  one  of  its  most 
highly  valued  and  successful  instructors.  For  ten  years  he 
had  rendered  very  efficient  service  here.  A  born  teacher,  pos- 
sessing rare  skill  gained  through  long  experience,  his  loss  is 
almost  irreparable. 
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In  spite  of  the  prolonged  interruption  of  the  school  through 
illness,  good  progress  was  made  in  all  the  school  work  of  the 
year.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  have  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  deaf,  and  have  acquired  great  skill  in  their 
instruction.  They  waste  no  time  on  experiments  which  have 
proved  useless,  while  holding  themselves  open  to  every  sugges- 
tion which  promises  better  results. 

Speech  and  lip  reading  —  practical  and  very  important  ele- 
ments in  the  education  of  the  deaf  —  are  thoroughly  taught  by 
skilled  teachers,  and  with  results  substantial  and  gratifying. 
Every  pupil  entering  the  school  receives  instruction  in  these 
branches  until  the  special  teachers  are  convinced  that  no  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  in  them,  whereupon  such  pupils 
are  reluctantly  dropped,  in  order  that  they  may  devote  their 
time  to  those  things  which  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  them. 
About  seventy  percent,  of  the  pupils  continue  to  have  instruc- 
tion in  speech  and  lip  reading  to  the  end  of  their  school  course. 

Twenty-five  boys  received  instruction  in  shoemaking  and 
twenty-eight  boys  in  cabinet-making  during  the  year. 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  (NORTHAMPTON). 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1895-96,    .        .        .    118 

Number  admitted  from  Massachusetts  during  the  year, 19 

Number  in  school  from  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 122 

Franklin  Carter,  president  of  the  corporation,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing report,  under  date  of  Oct.  14,  1896  :  — 

On  Aug.  31,  1896,  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  successfully  con- 
cluded its  twenty-ninth  school  year.  In  accordance  with  the  enlarged 
accommodations  reported  last  year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
reached  the  largest  figure  yet  known,  —  150  in  all.  The  number  of 
pupils  paying  full  tuition  was  13.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
represented  by  118  pupils;  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  had  the 
next  largest  representation, —  12  and  8  respectively. 

The  health  conditions  were  so  unusually  good  that  the  hospital  was 
not  opened  during  the  entire  year.  The  only  case  of  illness  among 
the  pupils  was  a  single  mild  case  of  pneumonia. 

In  accordance  with  a  petition  from  the  corporation,  the  name  of 
the  school  was  changed  by  action  of  the  General  Court  from  "The 
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€larke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  "  to  "  The  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf." 

The  school  has  met  with  an  inestimable  loss  during  the  past  year, 
in  the  death  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  faithful  friends,  Mr.  Lewis 
J.  Dudley. 

In  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley,  whose  relation  to  the 
Clarke  School  covered  almost  the  whole  period  during  which  the  oral 
method  of  teaching  the  deaf  was  under  discussion  in  America,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  the  present  state  of  that  question.  When  Mr. 
Dudley  abandoned  the  sign  language  as  the  chief  means  of  instruct- 
ing deaf  children,  —  in  which,  indeed,  his  own  child  had  been  partly 
educated,  —  it  was  the  prevailing  method  in  France,  in  Italy  and  other 
European  countries,  which  have  since  abandoned  it,  and  it  was  nearly 
universal  in  this  country.  This  was  in  1867.  The  coming  winter 
will  complete  a  period  of  thirty  years  during  which  a  great  change  has 
been  in  progress,  which  has  now  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  their  then 
existing  situation.  Not  only  has  the  pure  oral  method  of  instruction 
supplanted  the  manual  method  for  thousands  of  children  in  this 
country  and  for  still  larger  numbers  in  Europe,  but  what  is  now  called 
the  manual  method  or  the  combined  method  is  almost  wholly  different 
from  the  system  in  use  in  1867.  Then,  in  the  sign  language  schools 
oral  instruction  was  given  to  few,  was  but  slightly  regarded  and  had 
little  effect ;  now,  in  the  same  schools  instruction  by  signs  is  almost 
as  much  out  of  favor  as  oral  teaching  was  at  that  time.  Nominally, 
oral  training  is  now  tried  with  a  majority  of  pupils,  and  where  it  is 
not  continued  the  manual  alphabet  takes  the  place.  In  one  great 
State  school  —  that  of  Philadelphia  —  oral  instruction  and  teaching 
by  the  manual  alphabet  are  carried  on  in  separate  departments,  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  while  the  sign  language  is  rejected  as  a  means 
of  education.  This  seems  to  us  the  only  form  of  the  combined 
method  which  can  prudently  be  adopted,  for  the  mixture  of  the  two 
methods  in  one  school  injures  the  best  effect  of  both. 

A  recent  publication  by  that  useful  agency,  the  "  Volta  Bureau," 
at  Washington,  gives  a  great  number  of  facts,  carefully  collected  by 
Mr.  Hitz,  in  regard  to  schools  for  the  deaf  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  these  facts  can  be  cited  here  with  propriety. 

It  seems  there  are  in  all  some  520  special  schools  for  deaf  children, 
with  nearly  4,000  teachers  and  33,000  pupils  ;  of  these,  about  100 
schools,  with  1,120  teachers  and  10,000  pupils,  are  in  North  America, 
—  chiefly  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  United  States  pupils,  more 
than  5,000  receive  instruction  in  articulation,  and  2,500  of  these  by 
methods  purely  oral ;  while  4,200  are  taught  wholly  by  the  manual 
method  and  2,400  by  a  combined  method.  In  Europe  about  22,000 
ohildren  are  in  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  as  against  some  17,000 
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in  1862  ;  and  of  the  22,000  more  than  15,000  are  taught  by  the  oral 
method  and  less  than  7,000  by  the  manual  and  combined  methods. 

In  1867,  when  the  number  of  pupils  was  much  smaller,  —  perhaps 
no  more  than  12,000  in  all,  and  less  than  4,000  in  the  United  States, 
—  the  proportion  taught  by  the  oral  method  was  much  less  than  half 
of  the  whole  number  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  United  States  not  one  in 
six  received  instruction  in  articulation. 

These  changes  have  coincided  with  a  vastly  improved  general  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  deaf,  so  that  there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  now  where  the  extension  of  oral  instruction  has  not  been 
followed  by  a  general  improvement  in  the  whole  method  of  education. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  oral  instruction  will  gain  still 
more  on  the  manual  and  combined  methods.  The  manual  alphabet 
method  has  also  made  great  progress  in  recent  years.  Manual  spell- 
ing is  fast  displacing  the  sign  language  wherever  oral  teaching  has 
not  prevailed. 

The  minute  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley,  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  of  Washington,  D.  C,  expresses  so  clearly 
what  the  Clarke  School  owes  to  Mr.  Dudley,  and  also  how  deeply 
both  the  corporation  and  the  school  are  conscious  of  their  loss,  that 
it  seems  eminently  appropriate  to  introduce  it  into  this  report.  It  is 
as  follows  :  — 

As  we  are  gathered  together  this  afternoon,  om*  first  thoughts  are  of  our 
friend,  so  constant  and  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  our  meetings,  but  who 
has  gone  from  us  forever.  We  gratefully  remember  him,  his  great  love 
for  our  work  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  its  interests.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rose, 
in  his  funeral  sermon,  has  paid  so  full  and  beautiful  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Dudley  that  there  is  little  more  for  me  to  say.  I  will  therefore 
only  speak  of  him  as  I  knew  him. 

In  1864  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dudley,  then  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  education  in  the  Senate  of  our  Commonwealth.  I  made  an 
application  for  a  charter  for  a  school  for  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf, 
w^hieh  was  referred  to  that  committee.  Mr.  Dudley  had  a  daughter  who 
was  congenitally  deaf,  at  that  time  in  the  American  Asylum,  where  she 
was  taught  the  sign  language.  From  his  experience  he  was  convinced  that 
to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak  was  impossible,  and  that  all  attempts  for  such  a 
purpose  must  result  in  failure  and  injury  instead  of  benefit  to  the  deaf. 
These  views  prevailed  with  the  committee,  and  my  application  was  de- 
feated. Two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Dudley  was  in  the  House,  I  again 
applied  for  a  charter,  and  was  greatly  aided  by  Governor  Talbot,  Mr.  San- 
born, Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  Governor  Bullock, 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1867,  suggested  that  a  large 
sum  would  probably  be  given  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  mention,  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf.  This  was  Mr.  Clarke 
of  Northampton.     A  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  was  ap- 
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pointed,  with  Mr.  Dudley  as  chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  was 
doubtful  of  the  result  of  our  application,  anticipating  Mr.  Dudley's  opposi- 
tion ;  but  the  hearings  went  on.  The  principal  teachers  of  the  Hartford 
institution  appeared  in  opposition  to  our  charter,  and  our  own  friends  in  its 
favor.  The  committee,  with  Mr.  Dudley,  visited  and  examined  with  great 
care  the  little  school  of  Miss  Rogers  at  Chelmsford,  conversed  with  my 
daughter  Mabel,  her  teacher,  and  with  the  daughter  of  Governor  Lippit  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Dudley,  as  the  result  of  investigation  and  inquiries, 
began  to  doubt  the  justice  of  his  former  conclusions,  and  finally  became 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  oral  method,  and  from  that  time  was 
the  warmest  and  strongest  advocate  of  our  measure.  The  committee  re- 
ported in  our  favor,  but  we  were  opposed  by  two  leading  members  of  the 
House,  —  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  whose  wife  was  from  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Jewell, 
whose  family  lived  in  that  city.  The  result  was  doubtful,  when  Mr.  Dudley 
arose,  described  and  contrasted  the  condition  of  his  daughter  and  my 
daughter,  the  pleasure  and  profits  derived  from  speech,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  oral  system.  His  speech  was  most  effective.  The  opposition  was 
silenced,  and  the  bill  passed  almost  unanimously.  I  remember  his  asking 
me,  during  this  hearing,  "  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hubbard,  that  Theresa  can 
ever  be  taught  to  say  father  and  mother?"  When  two  years  after  we 
heard  her  prattling,  without  confining  herself  to  those  two  words,  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  conversation. 

The  charter  was  obtained,  a  meeting  of  the  corporators  was  called,  and 
the  question  was  asked,  "  What  system  should  be  adopted?"  It  was  Mr. 
Dudley,  I  think,  who  proposed  that  Miss  Rogers  should  be  invited,  with  her 
little  school,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Clarke  Institution.  She  came.  A 
school  was  opened  in  the  Gothic  Seminary,  where  Mr.  Dudley  had  taught 
and  lived  so  many  years.  I  doubt  if  ever  a  day  passed,  while  the  school 
was  in  his  house,  that  Mr.  Dudley  did  not  visit  the  school  and  give  to  Miss 
Rogers  and  the  other  teachers  the  help  of  his  wise  counsel  and  sympathy. 
When  the  school  was  removed  from  his  home  to  Round  Hill,  he  continued 
his  watchful  care. 

He  was  chairman  of  our  school  committee  from  its  organization  until  his 
death,  and  a  more  devoted  friend  and  officer  could  not  have  been  found, 
until  failing  years,  loss  of  hearing  and  of  sight,  with  declining  health,  for- 
bade his  frequent  attendance  at  the  school.  Even  then  his  advice  was  given 
whenever  desired,  and  Miss  Yale,  during  the  many  years  of  her  connection 
with  the  school,  has  received  from  him  the  same  encouragement  and  help 
that  was  given  to  Miss  Rogers. 

From  1883  until  his  death  he  was  our  honored  president.  He  was  more 
conservative  than  I  was,  and  we  often  differed  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be 
pursued.  When  his  reason  was  convinced,  he  was  always  ready  to  yield, — ■ 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  for  a  man  of  his  character ;  but  these  differences 
never  affected  our  confidence  in  each  other  nor  our  trust  and  love. 


We  all  remember  how  strongly  Mr.  Dudley  objected  to  our  school 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  until  through  his 
efforts  the  education  of  the  deaf  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as  a  charity,  and  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  public  school. 

Another  gentleman,  the  treasurer  of  our  corporation  for  almost  as 
many  years  as  Mr.  Dudley  was  a  member,  Mr.  Lafayette  Maltby  of 
Northampton,  has  resigned  that  position,  leaving  our  financial  affairs 
in  the  same  excellent  condition  in  which  his  care  and  judgment  main- 
tained them  for  so  long  a  period.  Upon  accepting  his  resignation, 
the  corporation  passed  the  following  well-deserved  vote  (Oct.  14, 
1896)  :  — 

Voted,  That,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  its  treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Esq.,  the  corporators  of  the  Clai'ke  School  for  the  Deaf  desire  to 
put  on  record  their  sense  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  promoted  the 
financial  interests  in  his  hands,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  has  directed 
the  investments  so  that  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which 
great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  value  of  securities  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est paid,  and  many  fluctuations  in  the  money  market  have  diminished  the 
property  of  other  corporations,  our  own  has  lost  nothing  and  has  maintained 
its  rate  of  income  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  principal  and  to  the  finan- 
cial statement,  published  herewith. 

For  the  corporation,  Franklin  Carter, 

President. 

The  following  brief  report  is  submitted  by  the  principal,  Miss 
Caroline  Yale,  for  the  school  year  closing  June  20,  1896  :  — 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  150.  The  largest  number  pres- 
ent at  anyone  time  was  146.  This  number  was  divided  about  equally 
among  the  three  departments,  and  in  each  department  into  classes 
numbering,  for  the  most  part,  10  pupils  each.  School  work  varied 
little  from  its  usual  course.  The  system  of  rotation  of  classes  was 
adhered  to  in  the  grammar  department,  each  teacher  teaching  given 
subjects  to  two  or  more  classes.  In  the  intermediate  department  this 
was  done  to  a  limited  extent,  but  in  the  primary  a  single  class  was 
given  in  charge  to  one  teacher. 

Less  than  one  ninth  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  possessed  any  knowl- 
edge of  language  on  entering.  To  supply  this  lack  is  the  prime 
object  of  our  instruction.  The  primary  department  confines  its  work 
to  this,  using  object  lessons  and  nature  work  as  aids  in  the  acquisition 
of  spoken  and  written  language.  This  is  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  also,  the  work  of  both  the  other  departments,  but  arithmetic 
and  geography  are  added  in  the  intermediate,  while  in  the  grades  of 
the  grammar  department  the  studies  pursued  the  past  year  were  arith- 
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metic,  bookkeeping,  geography,  physiology,  zoology.  United  States 
history,  general  history  and  English  literature.  Through  all  this 
work  the  chief  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  give  the  pupil  the  power  to 
discover  thought  concealed  within  language  forms,  and  to  express  his 
own  thoughts  correctly  and  naturally. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Miss  Maria  Eogers,  a  teacher  in  the  pri- 
mary department,  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Mt.  Airy,  Pa.  The  hearty  good  wishes 
of  all  her  associates  here  follow  her.  Miss  Adella  Potter  of  the 
grammar  department  was  absent  through  the  entire  year,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  Her  place  was  supplied  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
by  Miss  Julia  Bateman,  a  teacher  from  the  school  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  by  Miss  Martha  Stannard,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  training  class.  Miss  Stannard 
has  been  engaged  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  primary  occasioned 
by  Miss  Rogers'  resignation. 

The  class  of  teachers-in-training  numbered  six.  Two  of  these  are 
on  our  own  staff  of  teachers,  —  Miss  Caroline  E.  Blodget  and  Miss 
Julia  Grosvenor.  Of  the  remaining  four,  Miss  Mary  L.  Geer  is  now 
connected  with  the  school  in  Hartford,  Miss  Mary  P.  Tucker  with  the 
Maryland  school  and  Miss  Lina  Hendershot  and  Miss  Margaret  Rus- 
sell with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  number  of  our  teachers 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  at  Mt.  Airy,  Pa.  The  attendance 
at  the  meeting  was  large  and  the  interest  well  sustained  through  the 
ten  days'  session.  Lecturers  from  outside  the  membership  of  the  pro- 
fession gave  most  valuable  addresses.  Among  these  Dr.  Lightner 
Witmer  spoke  on  "  Experimental  studies  of  mental  content  and  the 
process  of  thinking,"  and  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  on  "Adenoid  growth 
in  connection  with  deaf  mutism."  M.  Magnat  of  Paris  presented 
three  papers.  Miss  Fletcher  of  our  own  school  presented  a  most 
admirable  paper  on  "  Text-books  in  history."  Dr.  Bell  gave  several 
practical  talks  on  subjects  connected  with  the  teaching  of  speech  to 
deaf  children.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  meeting 
was  a  brief  address  by  Helen  Kellar,  the  wonderful  young  girl  who, 
though  from  early  childhood  deprived  of  both  sight  and  hearing,  has 
nevertheless  acquired  a  marvelous  use  of  language.  Her  address, 
given  orally,  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  a  large  and  most 
enthusiastic  audience. 

No  record  of  the  year  just  closed  could  be  made  without  giving 
expression  to  the  feeling  of  great  loss  which  the  school  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  two  members  of  its  Board  of  Corporators,  Hon. 
Horatio  G.  Knight  and  Hon,  Lewis  J.  Dudley.     Mr,  Dudley,  having 
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held  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  school  committee  from  the  opening 
of  the  school,  was  naturally  brought  into  close  contact  with  its  officers 
and  pupils.  His  own  experience  as  a  college  tutor  and  as  a  principal 
gave  him  ready  insight  into  questions  arising  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school,  while  an  especial  bond  of  sympathy  united  him  to  a  school  for 
deaf  children,  and  made  him  eager  to  ameliorate  to  the  utmost  the 
condition  of  all  children  of  this  class.  One  of  his  last  official  acts 
was  that  by  which,  as  the  president  of  your  board,  he  secured  the 
passage  of  the  bill  changing  the  name  of  this  school  from  "  Clarke  In- 
stitution for  Deaf  Mutes  "  to  "  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf."  Seldom 
indeed  is  it  the  good  fortune  of  a  school  to  have  through  so  many 
years  so  wise  a  counselor  and  so  faithful  a  friend. 


HORACE   MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  BOSTON. 

Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  tlie  scliool  year  1895-96,    .        .        .    119 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 17 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  in  the  school  Nov.  24,  1896,  ....    HI 

The  committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  present  their 
annual  report  as  follows  :  — 

The  last  school  year  began  Sept.  4,  1895,  and  the  school  opened 
with  102  pupils,  —  52  boys  and  50  girls.  During  the  year  15  pupils 
were  admitted,  2  former  pupils  readmitted  and  5  left  the  school,  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  children  at  the  close,  in  June,  1896,  114,  —  54 
boys  and  60  girls. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  work  of  the  school  year 
was  the  graduation  of  a  boy  who  had  passed  through  all  the  grades 
of  the  school  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  teachers.  He  is 
the  first  graduate  in  the  history  of  this  school  to  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  Boston  school  board  ;  and  his  beiug  well  prepared  to  enter 
a  higher  school,  or  to  engage  in  business  with  hearing  people,  proves 
that  the  value  of  the  oral  method  of  instruction  is  superior  to  all 
others  for  the  deaf. 

The  school  has  been  greatly  enriched  the  past  year  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Putnam.  By  his  liberality  the  grammar 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  walls  tinted  and  set  with  friezes, 
and  the  gift  of  appropriate  busts,  pedestals  and  vases  received.  All 
was  done  under  the  artistic  supervision  of  Mr.  Ross  Turner. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record  the  continued  interest  in  the 
school  displayed  by  its  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  gave  fifty  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  typewriter  for  school 
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uses.  Another  substantial  gift  of  money  for  the  children's  school 
library  was  made,  on  behalf  of  a  girls'  sewing  society  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  by  a  daughter  of  James  C.  Davis,  Esq. 

Forty  girls  of  the  school  have  employed  the  advantages  offered  in 
the  sewing  department  with  much  profit  to  themselves.  Several 
scholars  have  become  proficient  in  drafting,  cutting  and  fitting  articles 
of  clothing,  and  have  enlisted  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  their 
parents  in  doing  similar  useful  work  in  their  homes. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  speak  of  the  sloyd  department  of  the 
school.  This  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher, 
Mr.  J.  Herman  Trybom,  and  unabated  interest  in  this  subject  is 
shown  by  the  scholars.  During  the  past  year  27  boys  and  10  girls 
have  attended  this  class,  and  each  has  completed  on  an  average  five 
models.  The  mechanical  work  was  preceded  by  drawings,  which 
evince  great  care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Monthly 
examinations  as  a  part  of  the  regular  instruction  have  been  found 
helpful  during  the  term.  In  these  examinations  easy  models  were 
used,  each  pupil  working  alone,  mistakes  in  the  completed  drawing 
being  corrected  and  a  second  one  drawn.  In  the  mechanical  work, 
drawings  were  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  from  these  the  pupils 
made  the  block  or  article  represented,  without  assistance  from  the 
teacher.  These  examinations  have  proved  a  stimulus  to  more  origi- 
nal work  and  more  zealous  individual  effort. 

The  typesetting  and  printing  department  is  another  feature  of  the 
school  work  of  the  year,  which,  though  it  receives  but  a  passing  men- 
tion, has  been  found  to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  practical  edu- 
cation given  in  this  school.  We  are  indebted  to  generous  friends  for 
the  means  which  have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  this  department  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  school  board 
will  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  its  maintenance  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  additional  money  must  be  provided  for  the  continuance 
of  instruction  in  this  department.  Much  of  the  printing  needed  in 
the  school  was  done  by  the  pupils  themselves,  thus  giving  added  in- 
terest to  the  subject.  Instruction  is  given  to  classes  in  this  depart- 
ment every  afternoon. 

In  1893  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  represented  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  by  work  prepared  in  both  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
as  well  as  by  contributions  from  the  sewing  and  sloyd  classes.  That 
their  work  was  among  the  best  sent  from  the  State  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  year  the  World's  Fair  committee  awarded  to  the  pupils 
of  this  school  a  medal  and  diploma  in  testimony  of  the  excellent 
character  of  the  work  done  by  them.  The  committee  desire  to  state 
that  they  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  adding  an  art  department 
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to  the  curriculum  of  the  school  at  an  early  day.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  deaf  children,  not  merely  as 
supplemental  to  that  already  given,  but  as  an  opening  to  that  avenue 
of  culture  which  is  more  accessible  to  children  favored  with  complete 
powers  of  speech  and  sight. 

The  year  1896  is  made  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  as  marking  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Horace  Mann.  On  that  day.  May  5,  simple  but  interesting  exercises 
were  held,  commemorative  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  noble 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  pupils  recited  extracts  from 
his  writings  and  speeches,  and  during  the  exercises  were  presented  by 
the  principal  with  badges  suitably  inscribed,  and  bearing  the  picture 
of  Horace  Mann. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  principal,  a  new,  and,  it 
is  believed,  better  method  has  been  adopted  during  the  past  year  with 
regard  to  visitations.  Formerly  a  day  was  set  apart  for  parents  and 
friends  to  visit  the  school,  without  reference  to  any  particular  class. 
This  year  it  was  thought  best  to  invite  visits  on  special  days  for  each 
class,  and  in  successive  order.  By  this  arrangement  visitors  enjoy  a 
better  opportunity  to  obtain  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  school  by  an  uninterrupted  attendance  upon  the  regular 
work  of  each  class.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  principal 
as  to  the  advantages  derived  from  this  change. 

The  committee  desire  to  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  the  school  the  association  organized  the  past  year,  known 
as  the  "  Boston  Parents'  Education  Association  for  Deaf  Children," 
which  was  formed  in  the  interests  of  deaf  children,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  educational 
needs  of  deaf  children  are  great,  and  essentially  different  from  the 
needs  of  those  possessing  the  sense  of  hearing;  therefore,  every 
agency  which  has  been  legitimately  and  wisely  created  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  welfare  of  such  children  should  be  sustained  by  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  all. 

The  committee  would  close  their  report  with  a  well-deserved  word 
of  commendation.  The  work  of  the  principal.  Miss  Sarah  Fuller, 
and  her  corps  of  teachers,  has  been  marked  by  the  same  care  and 
faithfulness  exhibited  in  former  years.  The  spirit  and  morale  of  the 
school  show  not  only  the  true  zeal  of  loyal  service,  but  an  unfaltering 
devotion  to  all  that  is  helpful  and  progressive  in  the  education  of 
youth. 

Elizabeth   C.    Keller,  Chairman. 
h.   d.   huggan. 
Alfred   Blan  chard . 
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SARAH  FULLER  HOME  FOR  LITTLE   CHILDREN  WHO  CANNOT  HEAR. 

Miss  Eliza  L.  Clark,  Matron  and  Principal. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  school  year  1895-96,    ...      11 

Number  admitted  during  the  year, 2 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  at  the  present  time, 9 

This  home  school  was  founded  and  incorporated  in  June, 
1888.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  home, 
with  care  and  instruction,  to  such  little  deaf  children  as  are  too 
young  to  enter  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  It  is  on 
Canal  Street,  West  Medford,  near  the  station  there  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Lowell  Railroad. 

So  far  as  known,  this  school  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  the  world.  A  similar  school  has  been  since 
opened  at  Bala,  Pa.,  and  one  is  soon  to  be  organized  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  principal.  Miss  Clark,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
method  of  instruction  :  — 

We  take  the  children  as  soon  after  they  reach  the  age  of  two  years 
as  the  parents  are  willing  to  intrust  them  to  our  care.  Our  youngest 
was  a  baby  of  two  and  one  half  years,  and  his  progress  has  been  most 
gratifying. 

When  a  child  enters  the  home  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  awaken 
his  interest  and  to  arouse  his  intelligence  ;  blocks,  books,  toys  and 
games  are  liberally  provided,  and  the  child  is  encouraged  to  amuse 
himself  in  a  reasonable  manner ;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  slow  process, 
but  none  the  less  satisfactory.  Our  aim  is  to  teach  the  children  collo- 
quial language,  to  read  the  speech  of  those  about  them,  to  recognize 
written  and  printed  words  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  simple  num- 
bers. This  can  be  done  more  directly  in  the  schoolroom,  where  the 
children  receive  individual  attention.  From  three  to  five  hours  each 
day  are  spent  in  the  schoolroom.  The  children  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  each  class  remains  in  the  schoolroom  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time. 

We  begin  by  showing  the  child  an  object,  and,  by  attracting  his 
attention  to  the  movements  of  the  teacher's  mouth,  encourage  him  to 
follow  them.  After  repeating  the  name  of  the  object  to  him  many 
times,  he  succeeds  in  speaking  his  first  word,  and  it  is  a  proud  moment 
for  himself  and  teacher. 

Charts  and  slate  cloth  adorn  the  walls  of  the  playroom  and  school- 
room. Large  slates,  a  sand  tray,  toys,  books  and  games  are  a  part 
of  the  necessary  furniture  of  the  home,  and  provide  ample  amusement 
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and  instruction  for  the  children.  This  part  of  their  daily  life  is  made 
so  attractive  that  the  change  from  schoolroom  to  playroom  is  made 
with  equal  pleasure.  They  are  as  happy  in  the  schoolroom  as  when 
romping  in  the  fields  or  digging  in  the  sand  heap. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  has  its  duties,  and,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  systematically  carried  out,  we  have  a  printed  plan  of  the  work. 
The  duties  of  each  person  connected  with  the  home  are  clearly  defined, 
and  each  one  is  held  strictly  responsible  for  their  faithful  performance. 

The  teachers  and  attendants  are  expected  to  use  speech  constantly 
to  the  children,  and  to  require  it  of  them  ;  to  assist  them  in  every  way 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  make  them  self-reliant,  obedient, 
independent  little  people. 

Only  those  whose  happy  privilege  it  is  to  spend  their  daily  lives 
with  these  little  ones  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  beginning  their  education  during  their  earliest 
years. 

The  home,  which  seemed  to  have  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  when  it  was  first  opened,  has  proved  a  most  gratifying 
success,  not  only  in  the  results  attained  with  the  little  ones  who  have 
been  placed  under  its  care,  but  in  the  interest  it  has  awakened  and  in 
the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  very  young  deaf. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  report  of  this  institution,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  records  261  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  establishment.  Of  these,  184  belong  to  the  school 
proper  at  South  Boston,  64  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain  and  13  to  the  workshop  for  adults.  Those  belonging  to 
the  school  proper  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  — 


Pupils  in  the  boys'  department,         .... 

.     95 

Pupils  in  the  girls'  department,        .... 

...     76 

Children  in  the  kindergarten, 

.     64 

Teachers  and  employees, 

.     10 

Domestics, 

.      3 

248 


Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  during  the  year,         .         .         .  137 
Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  admitted  during  the  year, .         .     24 
Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  at  the  present  time  (Sept.  30, 
1896), 145 
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The  degree  of  excellence  which  has  marked  the  attainments 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution  in  the  past  has 
been  fully  maintained  during  the  year,  and  a  desire  to  go  for- 
ward seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  spirit  in  all  under- 
takings. No  change  has  taken  place  either  in  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  work  or  in  its  management.  Of  the  equipment 
of  the  school  and  of  the  extent  of  the  ground  which  is  covered 
by  its  scheme  of  education,  the  trustees  speak  as  follows  in 
their  last  annual  report  to  the  corporation  :  — 

The  institution  was  never  in  a  better  condition  or  more  satisfac- 
torily organized  and  adequately  equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  recipients  of  its  benefits  and  to  do  its  work  in  a  thorough  manner 
than  it  is  at  present. 

The  plan  of  study  as  now  adjusted  is  broad  and  many-sided.  Be- 
ginning in  the  kindergarten,  it  advances  through  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grades  and  terminates  in  a  post-graduate  course,  which, 
when  completed,  brings  our  students  to  the  gates  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities,  and*  enables  them  to  gain  admission 
thereto  without  further  preparation.  The  study  of  the  theory  of 
music  and  its  practice,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  manual  training, 
especially  according  to  the  sloyd  method,  are  included  in  this  system 
and  constitute  integral  parts  thereof,  while  physical  training  forms 
its  foundation,  and  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  competent  and 
devoted  teachers  with  vigor  and  efficiency." 

The  literary  department  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  and 
the  pupils  have  made  good  progress.  The  equipment  for 
carrying  on  the  intellectual  work  of  the  school  is  ample,  and 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  course  of  study  arranged  for 
proves  a  stimulus  to  the  mental  energies  of  the  pupils. 

The  methods  of  instruction  which  are  in  vogue  at  the  institu- 
tion are  thus  described  by  the  director  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  trustees  :  — 

The  developing  and  laboratory  methods  of  instruction  now  employed 
in  several  branches  of  study  have  come  to  our  school  not  only  to  stay 
permanently  but  to  grow  and  expand  steadily,  until  they  cover  those 
parts  of  the  field  of  knowledge  to  which  they  may  be  applicable. 
They  have  already  taken  firm  root,  and  are  beginning  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  mental  training  of  the  pupils  by  bringing  these  in  con- 
tact with  nature,  and  enabling  them  to  observe,  investigate,  discover 
and  test  its  secrets.     These  new  methods  tend  to  emphasize  Froebel's 
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immortal  maxim  of  "learning  by  doing,"  which  is  the  original  and 
true  source  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  to  secure  mental  activity  in  the 
most  direct,  definite  and  helpful  manner.  They  are  opening  the  way 
to  independent  work,  awakening  thought  and  increasing  the  resources 
of  the  individual.  They  have  been  making  "  hot  inroads  "  into  the 
citadel  of  the  text-book,  and  their  effect  upon  its  arid  pages  is  similar 
to  that  produced  by  the  rising  life  of  a  new  spring  upon  the  dead 
leaves  of  a  tree.  Indeed,  this  venerable  repository  of  second-hand 
knowledge  and  of  ready-cooked  mental  food  has  been  confined  to  its 
legitimate  uses,  and  its  place  has  been  occupied  by  a  rational  mode 
of  teaching  from  objects,  which  aims  not  at  stuflflng  the  mind  of  the 
scholars  with  unimportant  names  and  dates  and  meaningless  defini- 
tions and  deductions,  but  at  developing  and  disciplining  its  faculties, 
so  that  it  may  be  led  to  make  its  own  comparisons,  judgments,  infer- 
ences and  reasonings,  and,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  to  perfect  itself  by 
activity.  The  beneficial  results  already  obtained  from  the  workings 
of  this  system  are  very  conspicuous,  and  the  proofs  of  its  superiority 
to  the  rote  methods  so  numerous  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  is 
destined  to  supersede  the  hide-bound  practice  of  memorizing  and 
reciting  glibly  the  contents  of  the  text-books,  and  to  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  order  of  things. 

The  department  of  music  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme 
of  education,  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  other  work. 
Hence  the  same  careful  and  abundant  provision  is  made  for  the 
study  of  this  art  as  for  the  literary  work,  and  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  is  considered  in  furnishing  the  means  for  obtaining 
a  thorough  education  in  this  branch.  The  standard  set  for  the 
pupils  in  all  intellectual,  musical  and  manual  work  is  the  de- 
velopment of  originality. 

Of  the  value  of  music  as  a  potent  educational  factor,  Mr. 
Anagnos  speaks  as  follows  in  his  annual  report :  — 

The  educational  influence  of  music,  that  is,  its  immediate  effect  on 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  pupils,  is  of  permanent  weight,  and 
should  be  placed  far  above  all  other  considerations.  Verily  this  is 
the  highest  mark  at  which  we  should  aim,  while  all  other  advantages, 
whether  utilitarian  or  social  and  festive,  should  be  held  as  secondary 
in  importance. 

Owing  to  its  refining,  ennobling  and  elevating  qualities,  music  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  scheme  of  education,  and  its 
serious  study  as  an  art  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  techni- 
cal mastery  of  an  instrument  or  of  a  method  of  singing. 
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The  educational  value  of  sloyd  has  determined  the  prominent 
place  it  holds  as  a  fully  organized  and  equipped  department  in 
the  three  branches  of  the  institution,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  systematic  training  which  the  children  receive  are  begin- 
ning to  be  seen. 

In  compliance  with  an  urgent  demand,  the  printing  house 
has  furnished  classical  books  with  which  to  carry  on  the  college 
preparatory  work  of  the  school.  In  the  field  of  general  litera- 
ture a  few  valuable  books  have  been  printed  in  raised  letters. 
These  are  already  in  the  hands  of  blind  readers. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  16  children  —  9  boys  and  7  girls  — 
were  transferred  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  parent  school  at 
South  Boston.  The  value  of  kindergarten  training  for  the 
blind  is  so  well  established  that  argument  and  proof  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  support  its  claims  to  usefulness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  at  South 
Boston,  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  young  minds  transplanted 
from  the  kindergarten  are  a  source  of  delight  to  those  entrusted 
with  their  further  development  and  training.  The  places  va- 
cated by  them  were  immediately  filled  by  others,  and,  indeed, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  accommodations,  a  number  of  applicants 
had  to  be  refused  admission. 

The  education  of  the  three  blind  and  deaf  children  has  been 
continued  with  gratifying  results. 

Edith  M.  Thomas  is  now  eighteen  years  old,  and  her  intel- 
lectual development,  which  is  highly  satisfactory,  has  kept  pace 
with  her  years.  The  constant  aim  of  her  teachers  has  been  to 
guard  against  an  unequal  or  one-sided  training,  and  the  judi- 
cious method  adopted  has  fostered  the  striking  originality  of 
her  mind,  while  it  is  evident  that  no  one  power  has  been  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  another.  Her  courage  and  persever- 
ance have  carried  her  successfully  along  the  difficult  pathway, 
every  step  of  which  has  been  marked  by  thoroughness  and 
painstaking  care. 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  has  completed  the  primary  course 
at  the  kindergarten,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the  school  at 
South  Boston.  This  child,  who  unites  a  sunny  disposition  with 
an  intrepid  spirit,  has  made  steady  and  uniform  progress,  and 
her  attainments  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  girls  of  her  own 
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age  in  possession  of  perfect  faculties.  Her  unfaltering  deter- 
mination to  excel  in  all  that  she  undertakes  enables  her  to 
overcome  in  a  measure  the  obstacles  to  her  advancement. 
Take,  for  example,  her  use  of  articulate  speech.  The  constant 
use  which  she  makes  of  this  medium  of  communication  has 
given  her  an  excellent  command  of  tone,  and  her  enunciation 
gains  steadily  in  clearness  and  distinctness.  It  has  never  been 
found  necessary  to  urge  upon  Willie  the  prosecution  of  any 
task.  Her  eagerness  to  know  and  to  learn  have  rather  to  be 
restrained  and  directed  into  proper  channels.  Hence,  in  order 
to  guard  against  superficiality  and  a  feeling  of  vanity  in  her 
own  acquirements,  she  requires  constant  oversight  and  firm  and 
judicious  guidance.  Under  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
larger  life  upon  which  she  is  now  entering  her  course  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

A  year  ago  there  was  made  a  very  satisfactory  report  of  the 
work  done  by  Tommy  Stringer,  who,  like  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  It  said:  "He  has  kept  pace 
nobly  with  his  class,  and  has  accomplished  what  must  be  con- 
sidered a  most  creditable  amount  of  work."  During  the  past 
twelve  months  he  has  made  a  similar  record.  As  he  grows 
older  and  uses  articulate  speech  more  freely,  it  becomes  easier 
to  place  a  just  estimate  upon  the  intelligence  of  this  interesting 
boy.  He  is  quick  to  observe,  and  has  a  strong  desire  to  ex- 
amine and  investigate  everything  that  falls  into  his  hands.  As 
he  advances  in  his  studies  this  desire  to  investigate  adds  a  zest 
and  pleasure  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  lessens  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  path  and  makes  his  progress  more  rapid.  His 
abounding  vitality  makes  life  a  glad  and  joyous  thing,  and  all 
that  comes  in  his  way  is  made  to  contribute  to  his  happiness. 
Physically  and  mentally  he  is  a  child  of  no  mean  endowments. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED,  WALTHAM. 

Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Super inte^ident. 

Statistics. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1895, 

247 

176 

423 

Admitted  dm'ing  the  year,  . 

22 

18 

40 

Whole  number  jpresent, 

269 

194 

463 

Discharged,          .... 

14 

13 

27 

Died, 

3 

8 

11 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1896, . 

252 

173 

425 

Average  number  present,    , 

248 

168 

416 

School  cases  admitted, 

16 

15 

31 

Custodial  cases  admitted,    . 

6 

3 

9 

Private  pupils  now  present. 

16 

9 

25 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries. 

122 

69 

181 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State, 

16 

21 

37 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

78 

77 

155 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

20 

7 

27 

Applications  for  admission  during  the  year. 

- 

— 

164 

Terms  or  Admission. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  "  eight  and 
twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  chil- 
dren, or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly, 
in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils 
will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 
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Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
superintendent. 

Trustees'  Eeport. 

Massachusetts  School  foe  the  Feeble-minded, 
"Waltham,  Oct.  8,  1896. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  submit  their  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896.  [Certain  statistics  already  given  are 
omitted.] 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  $70,761.98, 
or  $3-25  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  expense  per  capita  has 
slightly  increased,  being  $3.25  per  week  for  each  inmate,  whereas  it 
was  only  $3.15  per  week  for  the  preceding  year.  Till  now  the  weekly 
expense  per  inmate  since  the  removal  from  South  Boston  has  been 
gradually  decreasing  from  $3.47  in  1890  to  $3.15  last  year.  At  South 
Boston  the  cost  was  considerably  greater.  For  instance,  it  was  $3.89 
in  1886  and  $4.19  in  1887.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  gradual 
decrease  in  expense  corresponds  with  the  gradual  increase  in  num- 
bers. The  increase  in  expense  this  year  has  been  largely  owing  to  a 
visitation  of  scarlet  fever.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  it  was  not  until  May  that  it 
disappeared.     Otherwise  the  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  stated  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to 
separate  the  larger  boys  and  grown  men  from  the  school  department, 
and  that  for  that  end  a  new  dormitory  was  needed  ;  and  we  also  said 
that  there  was  need  of  a  new  building  for  the  grown  feeble-minded 
women.  Later,  soon  after  the  Legislature  convened,  we  made  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  of  $60,000  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  two  new 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  150  additional  persons.  This 
sum  was  voted  on  conditions  that  appear  in  the  resolve  approved 
April  27,  1896,  reading  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  at  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  said  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  two  new 
buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  forty- 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  said  trustees.  No  contracts  shall  be  made  for 
the  construction  of  either  of  the  buildings  hereby  authorized  until  the  plans 
therefor  have  been  approved  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  such  ap- 
proval shall  not  be  given  until  plans  and  estimates  in  detail  shall  have 
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been  submitted  to  the  governor  and  council  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
cost  of  the  said  buildings  will  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended by  this  resolve. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  for  men  and  large  boys  were  prepared 
during  the  summer,  and  were  submitted,  together  with  estimates  in 
detail,  to  the  governor  and  council  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  same 
were  on  that  day  by  them  approved,  provided  the  building  shall  ac- 
commodate 120  inmates  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  not  exceed  $35,500. 
Contracts  were  made  and  work  was  begun  immediately,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the 
early  spring.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  erect  the  second 
building,  to  accommodate  80  women,  during  the  present  school  year. 
It  will  be  a  close  copy  of  the  present  girls'  dormitory. 

The  completion  of  the  second  building  will  give  to  the  school  a  full 
complement  of  buildings  corresponding  to  the  acreage.  Nor  does  it 
seem  wise  to  attempt  to  provide  for  further  growth  in  this  locality. 
With  the  extended  accommodations  now  authorized  the  limit  will  have 
been  reached  within  which  there  is  economy  in  increasing  the  number 
of  inmates,  and  beyond  which  there  is  no  economy  in  the  increase. 
With  500  there  can  be  satisfactory  classification,  and  the  cost  per 
inmate  will  be  substantially  the  same,  whether  there  be  500  or  1,000. 
And  adjoining  lands  are  too  valuable,  or  at  least  are  held  at  too  high 
a  price,  for  the  corporation  to  purchase  or  recommend  their  purchase. 

Yet  there  will  remain  in  the  community  a  large  number  of  idiots 
and  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  but  few  of  whom  under  the  present  course  of  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school  can  be  received.  It  is  not  just  that  those 
who  seek  for  admission  should  forever  be  kept  without  by  those  who 
happen  to  be  within.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  school  department 
proper.  In  early  days,  when  there  were  admitted  only  feeble-minded 
persons  of  tender  age,  capable  of  improvement  by  study  in  the  school- 
room like  normal  children,  only  in  a  less  degree,  they  were  generally 
returned  to  their  homes  at  a  little  beyond  the  age  at  which  children 
of  full  strength,  mental  and  physical,  finish  at  grammar  schools,  and 
young  children  were  admitted  to  take  their  places.  But  since  the 
custodial  department  was  created  and  big  dormitories  have  been 
built,  the  old  practice  has  been  largely  discontinued,  and  many  chil- 
dren are  staying  on  as  men  and  women.  Why  this  is  so  we  have 
shown  in  former  reports.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  wholly  friendless. 
Their  homes  have  been  broken  up  in  their  absence.  Their  parents 
have  died,  and  there  is  no  one  to  receive  them.  The  placing  out  of 
feeble-minded  persons  is  rarely  satisfactory.  Seldom  can  a  dis- 
charged male  pupil  support  himself  independently,  and  the  school 
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instruction  received  by  a  female  pupil  would  be  of  slight  help  to  keep 
her  from  evil  should  she  be  cast  out  into  the  world  to  shift  for  her- 
self. Thus  the  school  fills  up  with  adults,  and  the  number  that  can 
receive  substantial  benefit  from  the  study  of  books  or  by  work  on  a 
schoolroom  blackboard  gets  smaller  and  smaller.  A  remedy  must  be 
found.  We  believe  in  the  school,  strictlj'  educational,  that  waa 
founded  half  a  century  ago.*  Again  and  again  have  we  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  that  it  must  not  be  given  up.  We  must  from  time  to 
time  admit  improvable  cases,  and  as  a  rule  they  in  turn  must  give 
way  to  others  after  a  few  years'  instruction.  But  we  also  regard  a 
custodial  institution  in  which  the  Commonwealth  shall  take  permanent 
care  of  feeble-minded  women  and  low  grade  idiots  of  both  sexes  as 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  we  think  that  the  creation  of  a  custodial 
department  and  the  uniting  of  the  two  departments,  school  and  cus- 
todial, in  a  single  organization,  by  the  act  of  1886,  was  eminently 
wise  and  proper.  It  is  only  by  study  and  investigation  and  experi- 
ence that  we  can  determine  what  in  any  case  is  the  best  course  to 
pursue  or  recommend ;  and,  with  due  regard  to  economy,  the  best 
results  in  any  case  will  be  reached  by  those  in  charge  only  when  those 
in  charge  are  familiar  with  every  grade  of  idiocy. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  organization  or  administration  of  the 
school  here  at  Waltham,  if  there  shall  be  no  increase  of  territory, 
there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  persons  seeking  admission  that 
cannot  be  received.  If  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  cases  it  shall- 
be  our  practice  to  discharge  every  year  a  number  of  the  older  children 
from  the  school  department,  there  will  always  be  some  that  have  no 
homes  to  which  they  may  return,  and  some  that  it  would  be  inhuman 
to  send  to  an  almshouse  or  even  to  their  homes.  And  there  will  con- 
tinue the  steady  growth  of  the  custodial  department  for  which  pro- 
vision must  be  made. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  remedy,  there  being  no  room  for  further 
increase  of  members  in  our  present  location  ?  We  suggest  this  :  that 
the  Commonwealth  shall  purchase  a  tract  of  wild  land  of  not  less  than 
1,500  acres;  that  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  require,  there 
shall  be  erected  upon  this  land  dwelling  houses,  barns,  storehouses 
and  shops,  small  rather  than  large,  and  of  moderate  cost ;  and  that 
such  estate,  at  first  so  equipped  only  to  a  limited  extent,  shall  be 
appropriated  to  the  reception,  care  and  maintenance  of  adult  male 
cases  that  shall  have  received  a  course  of  training  at  the  school  at 
Waltham. 


*  The  school  department  of  this  institution,  originally  the  only  department,  remains 
and  will  always  remain  the  chief  department,  worthy,  above  all  other  departments,  of 
being  amply  sustained. 
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With  such  an  outlet  the  school  at  Waltham  could  be  made  more 
useful  in  its  general  work  than  at  present,  while  the  men  and  older 
boys  transferred  from  Waltham  to  the  newly  acquired  land  would  be 
fully  as  well  off  in  every  respect  as  here.  We  should  at  first  confine 
the  transfer  to  males,  because  there  are  four  or  five  applications  for 
the  admission  of  males  to  the  school  to  every  application  for  a  female. 
For  the  present  we  can  take  care  of  the  women  and  large  girls  at  the 
school.  What  to  do  with  them  hereafter  we  will  determine  when  occa- 
sion shall  arise. 

The  tract  of  land  purchased  should  be  not  far  from  the  line  of  one 
of  the  railroads  passing  through  Waltham,  and  with  its  occupants 
would  probably  best  be  managed  as  a  part  of  this  school  by  the  trus- 
tees of  this  school ;  but  the  course  to  be  pursued  can  be  determined 
after  its  acquisition. 

Let  our  purchase  be  a  wilderness.  What  is  wanted  is  a  place  for 
work.  When  we  take  it,  let  there  be  no  trace  of  cultivation.  The 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  Another  fifty  years  or 
more  shall  pass,  and  a  fair  domain,  with  its  shapely  walls,  fine  roads, 
green  fields,  gardens  and  orchards,  the  production  of  the  toil  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  and  men,  will  be  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Francis  J.  Barnes, 
Eliot  C.  Clarke, 
Elizabeth  E.  Coolidge, 
John  Cummings, 
J.  S.  Damrell, 
Samuel  Eliot, 
Samuel  Hoar, 
W.  W.  Swan, 
Geo.  G.  Tarbell, 
Erskine  Warden, 
F.  G.  Wheatley, 

Trustees. 

Superintendent's  Eeport. 
The  trustees  in  their  report  have  considered  the  gradual 
trespassing  of  the  custodial  department  of  the  school  upon  its 
educational  work,  the  evil  consequences  of  such  trespassing 
and  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied.  Dr.  Fernald  discusses 
the  same  subject  as  follows  :  — 

For  several  years  past,  in  my  annual  report  to  the  trustees  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the  adult  iumates  could  be 
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discharged,  and,  as  we  were  able  to  admit  a  very  small  number  of 
young  children,  the  average  age  of  our  inmates  was  steadily  rising, 
and  that,  unless  some  provision  was  made  for  the  discharge  of  the 
pupils  past  the  school  age,  the  institution  would  cease  to  be  a  school, , 
and  become  merely  a  place  for  the  custody  and  care  of  adults. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  425  inmates  in  the  insti- 
tution at  the  close  of  the  year  :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5, 
From  5  to  10, 
From  10  to  15,     . 
From  15  to  20,     . 
From  20  to  30,     . 
From  30  to  40,     . 
Over  40, 

1 

21 

85 

84 

48 

8 

5 

14 
35 
48 
50 
21 
5 

1 

35 
120 
132 
98 
29 
10 

252 

173 

425 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  145  males  and  124  females  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  We  are  practically  making  a  home  for  these  269 
adults,  and  thereby  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  practical  training 
and  discipline  of  the  scores  of  young  teachable  cases  who  are  besieg- 
ing us  for  admission.  If  we  could  maintain  an  age  limit,  and 
discharge  nearly  all  of  our  pupils  when  the  period  of  training  and 
education  was  past,  we  should  be  able  in  this  school  to  care  for  all 
the  young  teachable  feeble-minded  children  in  the  State  for  many 
years  to  come. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  expedient  to  return  to  the  community 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  brighter  pupils  who  have  received  all 
the  instruction  the  school  has  to  offer.  Very  few  feeble-minded  per- 
sons can  be  developed  to  the  degree  of  usefulness  and  self-control 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn  money  regularly,  and  to  spend  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  independently  maintain  themselves  in  the  outside 
world.  Even  those  who  have  suitable  homes,  and  friends  able  and 
willing  to  become  responsible  for  them,  by  the  death  of  these  rela- 
tives are  often  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  eventually  drift 
into  idleness  and  pauperism,  if  not  into  crime.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  guardians  of  these  children  are  unwilling  to  remove  them, 
and  beg  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  can  be  made 
happy  and  kept  from  harm.  Many  of  these  cases  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  if  sent  away  from  the  school  could  only  be  transferred 
to  almshouses,  where  they  become  depraved  and  demoralized  byasso- 
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elation  with  adult  paupers  and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.  They  cannot 
be  sent  out  into  the  world  without  a  loud  protest  from  their  friends 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  thrown.  Even  the  brightest 
always  need  kindly  but  firm  oversight  and  direction,  rarely  obtainable 
outside  an  institution. 

The  history  of  this  and  other  similar  institutions  has  proved  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  inmates,  including  many  quite 
low  in  the  mental  scale,  can  be  developed  into  very  efficient  workers 
at  ordinary  rough  manual  labor.  Given  the  right  sort  of  diet,  bodily 
discipline,  training  of  personal  habits,  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  and  actual  work  from  childhood,  they  grow  up  to  be 
big,  brawny,  willing,  happy  laborers.  They  are  not  able  to  acquire 
the  delicate  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  work  in  a  watch  factory 
or  a  printing  office,  or  in  any  other  trade  or  occupation  requiring 
minute  mechanical  skill  or  the  exercise  of  much  independent  judg- 
ment. As  a  class,  they  are  unskilled  laborers,  but  they  are  capable 
of  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  this  simple  work.  Therefore,  if  the 
right  sort  of  worJc  can  be  provided,  a  large  number  of  these  trained 
adults  of  either  sex,  under  intelligent  supervision  in  an  institution, 
are  capable  of  doing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  pay  for  the  actual 
cost  of  their  support.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  profitable  market  for 
this  unskilled  labor. 

The  experience  of  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany  and 
the  proposed  plan  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New  York  are 
very  suggestive  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed  in  making  further  pro- 
vision for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  State.  A  very  large  tract  of  low- 
priced  land,  at  least  1,000  or  1,500  acres,  might  be  secured  in  one  of 
the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State.  No  matter  if  the  land  is  rough 
and  rocky  and  covered  with  bushes,  stones  and  stumps,  —  the  better 
opportunity  to  utilize  the  capacity  of  this  class  for  doing  rough  work. 
The  estate  should  have  a  good  water  supply,  an  abundance  of  build- 
ing stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay  for  brick-making,  etc.  On  this  land 
construct  a  plain,  simple  building,  to  accommodate,  say  100  inmates. 
To  this  building  transfer  100  of  our  able-bodied  adult  male  inmates. 

This  force  could  be  set  to  work  preparing  for  the  next  building. 
They  could  clear  the  ground,  do  all  the  leveling  and  grading  and 
excavate  the  basement.  They  could  build  the  roads,  dig  the  trenches 
for  water  pipes  and  sewers,  quarry  the  building  stone  and  haul  the 
stone  and  sand  required  for  the  building.  If  a  little  foresight  was 
used,  a  locality  could  be  selected  where  good  clay  for  brick-making 
could  be  obtained.  The  wood  cut  off  the  woodland  would  furnish 
fuel  for  burning  the  brick,  all  the  work  being  done  by  the  boys.  The 
cleared  land  would  be  reclaimed  and  changed  from  wild  woodland, 
worth  practically  nothing,  into  good  grazing  or  perhaps  tillage  land. 
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The  cost  of  construction  of  the  buildings  necessary  could  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms  by  the  use  of  the  building  material  already  on  the 
land  or  manufactured  there,  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  labor  of  the 
inmates  in  the  rough  work  of  construction.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  an  institution  is  the  labor  of  its  inmates  so  profitable  as  during  the 
period  of  construction. 

The  buildings  themselves  should  be  exceedingly  plain  and  simple. 
What  intrinsic  reason  is  there  for  building  a  more  expensive  structure 
than  middle-class  people  build  for  their  own  dwellings  ? 

As  soon  as  the  second  building  is  completed,  a  second  group  of 
trained  workers  could  be  transferred  from  the  school.  Other  build- 
ings could  be  added  from  year  to  year,  as  needed.  Large  numbers 
of  inmates  would  not  be  collected  in  any  one  building.  The  different 
groups  of  inmates  would  live  in  relatively  small  homes,  practically 
independent  of  each  other,  each  group  supervised  and  cared  for  by 
competent  attendants  and  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
superintendent.  One  group  of  boys  would  work  in  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens located  near  the  house  where  they  live.  Another  group  would 
have  the  care  of  the  barns  and  the  stock,  etc.  The  milk,  beef,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  food  products  ought 
to  be  produced  within  this  community. 

We  know  that  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  is  especially  applica- 
ble and  profitable  in  this  direction.  For  instance  :  at  our  barns  we 
have  18  cows,  9  horses,  30  to  50  pigs  and  75  or  more  hens.  One  paid 
employee,  assisted  only  by  some  of  the  boys,  takes  the  entire  care  of 
the  barns  and  stock.  This  year  we  had  over  20  acres  under  the 
plough,  much  of  it  used  as  a  vegetable  garden.  All  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  ground,  cultivating,  hoeing,  weeding  and  harvesting,  was 
done  by  one  paid  employee,  with  the  help  of  the  boys. 

Aside  from  the  economic  view,  I  believe  a  permanent  home  as 
sketched  above  would  be  an  almost  ideal  arrangement  if  we  wished 
only  to  insure  to  these  people  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  and 
comfort.  The  isolated  situation,  the  large  amount  of  land  and  the 
distance  of  the  buildings  apart,  would  make  a  large  degree  of  freedom 
possible  and  desirable,  and  do  away  with  many  of  the  present  una- 
voidable but  irksome  restraints  of  institution  life. 

Our  school  here  at  Waltham,  when  the  two  new  dormitories  are  com- 
pleted, will  accommodate  600  inmates,  at  a  cost  for  construction  some- 
what under  $600  per  capita.  An  institution  of  the  character  briefly 
sketched  above  could  be  gradually  established  at  an  actual  cash 
expenditure  not  over  $300  per  capita,  not  including  the  price  of  the 
land.  Griven  land  enough,  the  cost  of  support  of  this  class  need  not 
exceed  $2  per  capita  per  week. 

The  plan  outlined  above,  begun  in  a  small  way,  could  be  indefi- 
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nitely  extended  as  needed.  The  trained  graduates  from  the  school 
could  at  once  be  given  a  field  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  trained 
abilities,  where  they  would  not  come  in  competition  with  normal 
people,  and  where  they  would  be  shielded  from  the  temptations  that 
assail  them  in  the  world  outside  ;  where  they  would  get  the  slight 
supervision  they  always  need,  and  where  there  would  always  be  a 
market  for  whatever  they  were  able  to  make  or  to  do  ;  in  fact,  place 
them  under  the  right  conditions  for  utilizing  all  the  powers  God  has 
given  them. 


The  Educational  Movement  in  Massachusetts. 

Gliaracteri8tiG  Features.  —  The  observant  student  of  this  re- 
port and  of  the  educational  conditions  on  which  it  is  based  will 
note  among  the  characteristic  features  of  the  school  trend  in 
Massachusetts  the  following  :  — 

1.  An  enrichment  of  elementary  programmes  by  the  intro- 
duction of  nature  study,  elementary  science,  and  the  simpler 
processes  of  certain  domestic  and  manual  arts,  with  the  begin- 
nings of  geometry  and  algebra,  and,  under  favorable  conditions, 
of  a  foreign  language. 

2.  An  earnest  study  of  the  ways  and  means  to  reconcile 
that  desirable  breadth  which  comes  from  the  numerous  subjects 
that  commend  themselves  to  the  schools  with  that  desirable 
thoroughness  which  comes  from  the  study  of  a  few  subjects, 
a  reconciliation  believed  to  be  possible  by  advocates  of  the  en- 
richment, and  to  which  skilled  superintendents  can  materially . 
contribute. 

3.  A  conviction  that  the  best  results  in  education  are  likely 
to  come  where  the  conditions  most  favor  the  child's  self-activity, 
under  discreet  guidance  that  seeks  to  lead  him  from  his  natural 
to  his  ideal  self. 

4.  A  conviction  that  the  schools  all  need  expert  oversight 
and  direction  as  much  as  business  enterprises  that  have  it. 

5.  The  consolidation  of  feeble  and  scattered  schools  into 
stronger  central  ones,  —  a  measure  of  much  promise  to  rural 
communities. 

6.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  high  school  system. 

7.  The  trend  of  the  colleges  towards  recognizing  in  their 
admission  requirements  the  general  as  well  as  the  classical 
courses   of  the  high   schools,  —  a  trend  to  be   most  ardently 
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encouraged  for  the  sake  both  of  the  high  schools  and  of  the 
colleges. 

8.  Remarkable  progress  in  inaproving  schoolhouse  condi- 
tions, as  respects  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation,  com- 
fort and  beauty. 

9.  A  gain  in  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

10.  An  increasing  interest  in  school  matters  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  trades,  citizens'  associations,  women's  clubs  and  non- 
professional educational  organizations. 

11.  A  strengthening  demand  for  scholarship,  special  training 
and  heart  in  candidates  for  teachers'  positions. 

12.  A  growing  feeling  that  the  principle  of  individualism 
or  localism  in  school  management  should  not  be  permitted  to 
express  itself  in  depriving  the  children,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
of  good  schooling  and  the  State  of  that  better  citizenship  to 
which  good  schooling  contributes. 

The  Other  Side.  —  Over  against  each  of  the  foregoing  hope- 
ful characteristics  there  may  be  recorded  apathetic  conditions, 
deficiencies,  evils,  that  need  to  be  remedied.  Hence  the  need 
of  keeping  the  vision  clear,  the  judgment  balanced  and  the  whole 
field  in  view,  to  the  end  that,  however  cheering  and  inspiring 
an  optimistic  view  may  be,  it  shall  not  blind  one  to  the  other 
and  darker  side.  If  our  Massachusetts  system  of  extreme 
respect  for  the  individualism  of  communities  yields  some  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  world,  it  yields  also  a  few  of  the  poorest. 
No  change  in  the  system  can  help  the  best  schools  materially, 
but  several  changes  have  already  been  recommended,  that,  if 
adopted,  would  have  the  efficacy  of  saving  grace  for  the  poorest, 
conspicuous  among  which  are  the  extension  to  all  the  schools 
of  skilled  supervision  and  the  employment  of  trained  teachers. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 
Chief  Recommendations.  —  The   chief  recommendations  of 
this  report  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  Universal  and  permanent  skilled  supervision  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

2.  Professional  training  either  in  a  normal  school  or  in  some 
equivalent  way  for  all  new  teachers. 

3.  Partial  State  participation  in  the  support  of  all  the  public 
schools. 
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These  three  ideas  of  skilled  supervision,  trained  teachers  and 
partial  State  support  have  all  been  accepted  and  realized  in  a 
partial  and  incomplete  way.  What  is  now  recommended  is 
their  extension  to  the  entire  State.  The  Board  of  Education 
has  given  its  sanction  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  foregoing 
recommendations,  but  has  not  considered  the  third. 

Other  Recommendations. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  attendance  and  truancy  laws  along 
the  lines  shown  in  Mr.  Walton's  report. 

2.  A  more  satisfactory  definition  of  the  statutory  high 
school. 

3.  A  system  of  sabbatical  years  and  summer  scholarships 
for  the  refreshment  and  inspiration  of  normal  school  teachers. 

4.  Additional  expert  service,  to  supervise,  under  the  sec- 
retary's direction,  the  inspection  of  normal  schools,  the  conduct 
of  the  State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  and,  in 
general,  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  first,  third  and  fourth  recommendations  have  been  made, 
specifically  or  virtually,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  sec- 
ond has  not  been  considered  by  it. 

Conclusion. 
The  State  has  about  three  and  one  half  times  as  many  inhab- 
itants as  fifty  years  ago,  nine  times  as  much  property,  and  ex- 
pends exclusively,  for  school  maintenance,  eleven  times  as  much 
money.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  have  increased  in  wealth 
nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  they  have  increased  in  number,  and 
have  shown  their  growing  regard  for  education  by  increasing 
their  expenditures  for  schools  even  more  rapidly  than  they  have 
grown  in  wealth.  Does  it  all  pay  ?  Attention  has  already  been 
called,  in  a  previous  report,  to  the  significant  earning  power  of 
Massachusetts  people,  as  shown  by  census  statistics,  the  average 
being  73  cents  a  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  as 
against  an  average  of  40  cents  a  day  for  each  person  in  the 
whole  country.  This  excess  of  33  cents  a  day  means  $100  a 
year  for  each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts,  or  $250,000,000 
a  j'-ear  for  the  entire  population,  — an  amount  so  large  that  the 
annual  expenditure  for  education,  which  is  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  that  sum,  seems  relatively  insignificant.     Thoughtful 
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men  attribute  this  vast  excess  of  wealth-producing  power  to 
that  intelligence,  self-reliance  and  character  that  are  so  well- 
nurtured  under  Massachusetts  influences  and  largely  in  her 
public  schools.  The  expenditure  for  schools,  if  we  measure 
results  in  a  mere  utilitarian  way,  seems,  therefore,  to  pay  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

When  we  look  further,  however,  we  see  returns  of  a  more 
exalted  kind  in  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  deeper 
insight  into  the  realm  of  nature,  in  its  better  comprehension  of 
social  and  civic  duties,  in  the  opening  of  new  and  perennial 
springs  for  its  refreshment  and  enjoyment,  —  in  everything, 
indeed,  that  makes  for  its  larger  and  richer  life,  — returns  not 
yielded  by  every  school,  but  coming,  in  a  large  way,  from  the 
schools  as  a  whole.  Whatever  one's  material  earnings  and 
possessions,  it  remains  true  that  the  only  world  he  actually 
lives  in,  the  only  kingdom  that  is  really  his,  is  the  kingdom  of 
his  own  mind.  As  life  is  worth  living,  this  kingdom  is  worth 
extending  and  enriching ;  and  the  public  school,  therefore, 
which  is  the  most  potent  and  persistent  contributor  to  the 
wealth  of  this  kingdom,  is  equally  worth  supporting  and  per- 
fecting. 

FRANK  A.   HILL, 

Secretary. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS. 


INCOME  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  EUND, 

1896. 


Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1896, $86,364  83 

Income  for  1896, 175,165  64 

1261,530  47 

Paid  cities  and  towns  in  1896, 86,364  82 

Paid  educational  expenses  in  1896,  ....  86,968  66 

Paid  interest  on  securities  purchased,       .        .        .  1,128  34 

$174,461  82 

Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1896, 86,968  65 

From  which  there  is  to  be  paid  to  cities  and  towns 

in  1897, .  86,968  66 

Tlie  Massachusetts  school  fund  amounted,  Dec.  31, 

1896,  to 3,970,548  14 

The  condition  in  detail  of  the  school  fund  appears  from  the 
following  report  of  the  commissioners  :  — 

TsEAsuRT  Department,  Boston,  Jan.  20,  1897. 
Hon.  John  L.  Bates,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  —  Under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  chapter  43  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  requiring  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  Massachu- 
setts school  fund  to  report  annually  the  condition  and  income  of  the 
fund,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  :  — 

Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31,  1895,    ....     $3,870,548  14 
Increase  of  the  fund  during  the  year,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  90,  Resolves  of  1894,        .         .         100,000  00 

Amount  of  the  fund  Dec.  31,  1896,     .        .        .     $3,970,548  14 

Of  this  amount,  $55,706.64  was  in  cash  uninvested,  and  the  follow 
ing  is  a  schedule  of  the  securities  in  the  fund :  — 

Adams  bonds, $25,000  00 

Amesbury  bonds, 70,000  00 

Amherst  notes, 9,000  00 

Auburn,  Me.,  bonds 13,000  00 
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Avon  bonds, 

Berkshire  Covinty  notes, 

Beverly  bonds,  . 

Beverly  note, 

Billerica  notes,  . 

Boston  &  Albany  Raih'oad  bonds 

Boston  bond, 

Braintree  bonds, 

Braintree  notes, 

Brockton  bonds, 

Brookline  bonds, 

Cambridge  bonds, 

Chelsea  bonds, 

Chester  fire  district  notes, 

Chicopee  bonds, 

Clinton  bonds,    . 

Clinton  notes,     . 

Cohasset  notes. 

Cottage  City  notes,    . 

Danvers  bonds,  . 

Duxbury  notes,  . 

Easthampton  notes,    . 

Everett  bonds,    . 

Fall  River  bonds, 

Fitchburg  bonds, 

Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds 

Foxborough  water  supply  district  notes, 

Framingham  notes,    . 

Great  Barrington  bonds, 

Hanover  notes,  . 

Haverhill  bonds, 

Holbrook  bonds, 

Holbrook  notes, 

Holyoke  bond,   . 

Hull  bonds, 

Hull  notes, 

Huntington  notes, 

Leicester  water  supply  bonds, 

Leominster  bonds, 

Leominster  notes, 

Lewiston  bond,  . 

Lynn  bonds, 

Maiden  bonds,  . 

Mansfield  bonds, 

Marlborough  bond, 

Maynard  bonds, 

Maynard  notes,  . 

Medford  bonds, . 

Medford  notes,  . 


$19,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,000  00 

26,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,480,000  00 

1,000  00 

20,000  00 

21,700  00 

167,100  00 

10,000  00 

6,000  00 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

14,000  00 

69,000  00 

7,500  00 

23,800  00 

l-,500  00 

3,000  00 

35,000  00 

38,000  00 

63,000  00 

136,000  00 

13,000  00 

275,000  00 

2,000  00 

25,000  00 

22,000  00 

6,500  00 

8,000  00 

25,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

36,591  50 

5,500  00 

25,000  00 

20,000  00 

41,400  00 

500  00 

218,000  00 

26,000  00 

3,500  00 

1,000  00 

16,000  00 

27,000  00 

10,000  00 

41,500  00 
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Medway  notes,  . 

Meriden,  Ct.,  bonds,  . 

Methuen  notes,  .        . 

Middlebovough  bonds, 

Middlesex  County  notes,  . 

Millis  bond, 

Natick  notes, 

Needham  bonds,         ,         .  ' 

New  Bedford  bonds, . 

NeAv  Britain,  Ct.,  bonds,    . 

Newburyport  bonds, . 

Newton  bonds,  . 

North  Adams  notes,  . 

North  Attleborough  bonds. 

North  Attleborough  fire  district  bonds, 

North  Brookfield  notes,     . 

Orange  bonds,    . 

Provincetown  bonds, .     ■    . 

Quincy  bonds,    . 

Quiney  notes, 

Randolph  bonds, 

Reading  bonds,  . 

Rehoboth  notes, 

Revere  notes,     . 

Saugns  notes,     . 

Scituate  notes,    . 

Somerset  notes, . 

Somerville  bonds. 

South  Hadley  notes,  . 

South  Hadley  fire  district  notes 

Stoughton  bonds, 

Swampscott  notes. 

Turners  Falls  fire  district  bonds 

Waltham  bond,  . 

Warren  notes,    . 

Watertown  bonds, 

Watertown  notes, 

Waterville,  Me.,  bonds, 

Webster  bonds, . 

Westborough  notes,  . 

Westfield  bonds, 

Westford  notes. 

West  Newbury  notes, 

West  Springfield  bonds,    . 

West  Springfield  notes, 

Weymouth  notes, 

Woonsocket  bonds,    . 


$1,400  00 
6,000  00 
8,000  00 
4,000  00 
10,000  00 
1,000  00 
6,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
65,000  00 
28,000  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 
97,000  00 
15,000  00 
10,000  00 
15,000  00 
54,000  00 
70,000  00 
30,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 
5,000  00 
14,150  00 
11,800  00 
10,000  00 
15,000  00 
12,000  00 
9,600  00 
44,500  00 
51,000  00 
9,000  00 
10,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,700  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 
20,000  00 
23,000  00 
2,800  00 
5,500  00 
5,000  00 
800  00 
13,500  00 
5,000  00 
14,000  00 
7,000  00 

$3,914,841  50 
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The  following  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of  the  school  fund 
as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  six  years,  and  the  income 
for  the  same  years  :  — 


YEAR. 

Principal. 

Income. 

1891,   

1892, 

1893,   

1894,   

1895,  .  •  

1896,   

$3,665,761  85 
3,665,761  85 
3,670,548  14 
3,770,548  14 
3,870,548  14 
3,970,548  14 

$138,625  68 
167,229  65 
167,258  23 
167,210  54 
172,729  65 
175,165  64 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  fund  by  the  annual  additon  author- 
ized by  chapter  90  of  the  Resolves  of  the  year  1894,  which  has  been 
paid  in  to  the  amount  of  $300,000,  will  be  readily  seen  in  the  increase 
of  income  for  the  year  1896. 

FRANK   A.   HILL, 
E.    P.    SHAW, 
Commissioners  of  the  Massachuseiis  School  Fund. 


Amount   expended    for   Instruction    of   Deaf    Children   during 

THE  Year. 

Paid  Clarke  School. 
115  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Jan.  1,  1896, 
115  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  April  1,  1896,     . 
114  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1896, 
119  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Oct.  1,  1896, 

Paid  Horace  Mann  School. 
112  pupils,  Feb.  1  to  July  1,  1896,       .... 
105  pupils,  Sept.  1,  1896,  to  Feb.  1,  1897,    . 
Transportation  of  pupils,    .        .        .        .        • 

Paid  American  School. 
66  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Dec.  1,  1895, 
68  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  March  1,  1896, 
68  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  June  1,  1896, 
^2  pupils  for  quarter  commencing  Sept.  1,  1896, 
Clothing  furnished  beneficiaries  to  July  1,  1896, 


$5,750  00 

5,737  50 

5,700  00 

5,950  00 

$23,137  50 

$5,977  54 

5,255  22 

.  2,822  38 

14,055  14 

$3,325  00 

3,475  00 

■  3,425  00 

3,125  00 

394  05 

1  .^  74.4-  05 
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Paid  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

8  pupils  to  Jan.  1,  1896, |340  21 

8  pupils  to  April  1,  1896, 350  00 

8  pupils  to  July  1,  1896, 350  00 

10  pupils  to  Oct.  1,  1896, 338  77 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Edith  Thomas,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,         .         .        .      |700  00 
Homer  B.  Wardwell,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,       .        .        700  00 


$1,378  98 


1,400  00 


153,715  67 
Appropriation  for  1896,       ......         .         .     45,000  00 


Deficiency, $8,715  67 
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APPENDICES. 


A. 


EEPORT  OF  GEORGE  A.  WALTON, 

AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD. 


\ 


Twenty-five  Years   as  an  Agent,  —  A   Sketch   of    the 
Development  or  Educational,  Policies  in  Massa- 
chusetts AND  OF  Personal  Relations  to 
such  Development. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education 

The  duties  of  an  a 
scribed  in  tlie  General  Statutes  as  follows 


The  duties  of  an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  de- 


The  Board  may  appoint  one  or  more  suitable  agents  to  visit  the 
several  cities  and  towns  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  of  conferring  with  teachers  and  committees,  of 
lecturing  upon  subjects  connected  with  education,  and  in  general  of 
giving  and  receiving  information  upon  such  subjects,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  secretary  might  do  if  he  were  present. 

"In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  agents  are 
to  assist  in  conducting  teachers'  institutes,  and,  on  the  request 
of  the  visitors,  to  examine  the  State  normal  schools ;  and  when 
requested  they  are  to  report  to  the  Board  in  person  or  in  writ- 
ing, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  are  to  submit  to  the 
Board  a  written  report  of  their  work  during  the  year,  with  such 
observations  and  suggestions  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem 
desirable  and  useful."  (^Fifty-fourth  annual  r&port  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board.) 

My  first  appointment  as  agent  of  the  Board  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871.  The  portion  of  the  State  assigned  to  me  was  that 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  within  which  territory  I  then 
resided.  My  visits  commenced  on  the  11th  of  December  and 
continued  to  the  following  April,  when  a  reassignment  was 
made,  with  directions  to  include  in  my  visits  all  of  the  four 
western  counties.  For  several  years  my  field  of  labor  was 
limited  to  these  four  counties  ;  subsequently  it  extended  to  vari- 
ous other  portions  of  the  State.  For  one  reason  or  another 
connected  with  the  agency,  every  town  in  the  State  has  been 
visited,  —  some  towns  many  times  ;  in  many  towns  the  schools 
have  been  frequently  visited. 
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An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1896  renders  me  from  this  time 
ineligible  to  the  position  of  agent  of  the  Board.  In  withdraw- 
ing from  a  service  to  which  a  large  part  of  my  active  life  has 
been  devoted,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  the  Board  for  the  trust  and  confidence  and  uniform  courtesy 
shown  me  during  my  twenty-five  years  in  their  service.  This 
sentiment  extends  to  the  officers  of  the  Board,  to  my  asso- 
ciates, and  to  the  entire  field  of  my  labors. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  secretary,  in  this  my 
final  report  to  the  Board  will  be  found  a  brief  review  of  events 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  during  this  time,  in  those 
portions  of  the  field  of  my  labor  which  have  received  my  special 
attention. 


Sketch   of    Twenty-five    Years'    Ser- 
vice   AS    Agent. 

Work   in   General. 

In  the  earlier  years  my  time  was  mainly  spent  in  school  in- 
spection and  examination,  and  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
branches  of  study  taught  in  the  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  illustrating  to  teachers  and  committees  a  right  method  of 
teaching,  and  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching,  in  study  and  in  recitation.  This  was  done 
with  the  class  in  the  schoolroom  in  the  presence  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  teacher  and  committee  ;  it  was  also  done  in  meet- 
ings of  teachers  and  committees. 

In  connection  with  visits  made  to  towns,  meetings  of  parents 
and  citizens  were  convened,  for  the  discussion  of  various  educa- 
tional topics.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  proper  con- 
struction, location  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses,  also  the  care 
of  these  and  appurtenant  buildings ;  additional  means,  together 
with  the  causes  which  contribute  to  make  good  schools,  such 
as  liberal  appropriations,  proper  school  organization  and  man- 
agement, the  necessary  appliances,  apparatus,  reference  books 
and  other  supplies ;  right  courses  of  studies  ;  a  good  school 
spirit  among  the  people  ;  carefully  selected  and  vigilant  school 
committees  ;  professional  superintendents  ;  teachers  of  ability, 
tact  and  devotion  ;  and  obedient  and  tractable  children. 
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A  portion  of  each  of  the  recent  years  has  been  spent  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  upon  work  connected  with  more  general 
educational  matters  ;  and  hence  the  more  detailed  work  of  the 
agency  in  the  schools  has  been  recently  somewhat  restricted. 

Subjects  which  have  from  the  first  received  my  special  atten- 
tion are  school  organization  and  management,  including  super- 
vision ;  the  curriculum  and  course  of  studies  ;  methods  of  in- 
struction and  means  of  teaching ;  the  training  of  teachers  ; 
school  attendance  and  truancy,  with  other  subjects  incidental 
to  these  enumerated. 

A  report  upon  the  academies  of  the  State  was  prepared  in 
1875,  and  published  in  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Board, 
and  one  upon  the  private  schools  of  the  State  was  prepared  and 
incorporated  into  the  secretary's  fifty-fifth  annual  report. 

School  organization  includes  the  system  of  schools  as  a  whole, 
with  the  several  grades  ;  the  location  of  schools  for  convenience, 
economy  and  efficiency  ;  the  general  and  specific  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  means  and  causes  for  carrying  out  the  same. 
Among  these  is  the  form  and  method  of 

SUPEEVISION. 

A  fundamental  principle  underlying  our  school  laws  is  that 
"  The  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  people."  *  It  is  the  State  that  prescribes  the  duties  of  the 
towns  in  matters  of  public  instruction.  The  laws  defining  these 
duties  and  providing  for  their  discharge  have  to  wait  upon 
the  will,  and  that  upon  the  matured  judgment  of  the  people. 
There  is,  moreover,  often  great  consideration  shown,  under  our 
form  of  popular  government,  for  small  minorities,  for  popular 
prejudice  and  for  individual  preferences.  Hence  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  change  in  a  particular  policy  favored  by  a  large 
majority  becomes  well-nigh  universal  under  a  permissive  act 
before  the  change  is  made  mandatory  by  law.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  district  system. 

District  System.  —  The  division  of  the  town  into  districts 
with  local  school  management  was  first  sanctioned  by  law  in 
1789.     The  districts  were  made  corporations  in  1817  and  in 


*  From  a  speech  of  Lord   Macanlay's  in  Parliament,  April  19,  1847,  in  reference  to 
the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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1827  they  were  required  to  choose  prudential  committees. 
"  This,"  says  Mr.  Martin,*  "  was  the  cuhnination  of  a  process 
that  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  century  ;  it  was  the  high- 
water  mark  of  individualism  and  the  low-water  mark  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  System."  The  district  system  was  three 
times  abolished  by  the  Legislature,  only  to  be  restored  again 
quickly  by  repeal  of  the  law  (1853,  1859,  1869).  Though  the 
large  majority  of  the  towns  had  voluntarily  abandoned  it,  yet 
in  a  number  of  the  towns  coming  under  my  inspection  (from 
1872  to  1882)  the  law  was  in  full  force,  and  in  some  instances 
was  effectually  neutralizing  all  efforts  of  the  town  committees 
to  give  unity  to  the  school  instruction.  Reference  to  the  sys- 
tem in  this  connection  is  made  on  account  of  its  negative  rela- 
tion to  school  supervision. 

In  my  early  public  meetings  no  opportunity  was  neglected  to 
show  the  manifest  defects  of  the  system.  And  wherever  it  ex- 
isted I  had  the  support  of  the  school  committees  ;  they  were  a 
unit  in  favoring  its  abandonment.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  my  report  for  1874-75,  under  the  head  of  supervision  :  — 

The  most  apparent  want  of  the  schools  is  pi'oper  supervision  ;  the 
office  of  school  committee  is  often  bestowed  —  not  unfrequently,  in- 
deed, forced  —  upon  persons  who  confess  their  inability  to  perform 
its  duties  ;  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  requisite  knowledge. 
The  result  in  many  instances  is  that  schoolhouses  are  badly  arranged 
and  poorly  furnished  ;  the  necessary  appliances  for  teaching,  as  refer- 
ence books,  globes,  etc.,  are  wholly  wanting;  teachers  are  frequently 
changed,  as  likely  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better ;  text-books  are  of 
many  kinds,  and  classes  are  multiplied  to  correspond  ;  no  improve- 
ment is  attempted  in  the  course  of  studies,  —  it  is  left  to  the  option 
of  the  teacher  to  arrange  his  own  or  work  with  none  ;  obsolete  things 
are  taught ;  traditional  methods  are  pursued  ;  branches  demanded  by 
the  times,  and  even  those  required  by  statute,  are  utterly  ignored  ; 
natural  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  are  discounted  ;  and  quite 
often  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  merest  novice  the  interest  para- 
mount to  all  others  in  the  community,  —  the  children's  education. 
These  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  the  district  system, 
under  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  State  are  still  laboring.  .  .  .  With  little  or  nothing  worth 


*  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  System:  A  Historical  Sketch, "page 
92.    George  H.  Martin,  A.  M. 
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considering  in  its  favor,  with  a  troop  of  evils  attendant  upon  it,  with 
many  peculiarly  incident  to  its  existence,  it  would  seem  that  it  should 
be  abolished  at  once  and  forever  by  Legislative  enactment.  (^Thirty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  page  98.) 


All  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  system  need  not  be  enum- 
erated in  this  connection  ;  it  was  enough  to  condemn  it  that  one 
person,  the  prudential  committee,  selected  the  teacher  whose 
work  the  town's  committee,  presumably,  directed,  and  for  which 
he  was  held  to  be  responsible.  Horace  Mann  said:  "I  con- 
sider the  law  of  1789,  authorizing  towns  to  divide  themselves 
into  districts,  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools  ever  enacted  in  the  State  "  (  Tenth  Annual  Report, 
page  37). 

One  town  after  another  abandoned  the  system,  till  in  1882, 
when  there  were  in  the  State  but  forty-five  towns  remaining 
under  it,  the  system  was,  by  legislative  enactment,  finally- 
abolished. 

Conveyance.  — The  abolition  of  the  system  was  facilitated  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  1869,  which  provided,  for  children 
remote  from  the  schools,  conveyance  to  and  from  them  at  pub- 
lic expense.  Among  the  towns  that  availed  themselves  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  law  were  Conway  and  Montague,  in 
that  part  of  the  State  where  I  was  at  the  time  employed.  They 
began  by  conveying  pupils  to  their  high  schools,  —  Montague 
in  1887-88.  Their  example  was  followed  by  others.  Soon 
it  was  perceived  that  conveyance  was  equally  feasible  for  other 
grades  of  schools,  hence  its  employment  as  a  means  of  consoli- 
dation and  concentration  of  schools  generally, — a  practice 
which  inevitably  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  district  sys- 
tem. And  this,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  of  the  good  results 
that  followed  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It  has  been  applied 
in  later  years  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Though  the  district  system  has  been  abolished,  the  spirit 
which  gave  it  a  legal  standing  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out ; 
it  still  exists  as  a  hindrance  to  educational  progress  in  many 
towns.  That  spirit  is  the  occasion  for  a  large  number  of  small 
schools  and  of  incompetent  teachers  employed  in  them.  The 
spirit  finds  expression  in  electing  one  person,  a  school  commit- 
tee, in  each  district  of  the  town,  and  giving  to  him  the  charge 
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of  all  the  school  affairs  of  his  own  district ;  these,  of  course, 
include  those  pertaining  to  instruction.  For  this,  one  person 
chosen  in  each  district  of  a  town  is  less  likely  to  be  fitted  than 
three  persons  chosen  from  the  whole  town,  with  reference  to  the 
special  function  of  supervision. 

This  spirit  rules  in  cities  as  well  as  in  towns.  It  is  paralyz- 
ing to  the  efibrts  of  the  superintendent,  as  in  the  towns  it  was 
to  the  school  committees.  It  is  worse  in  the  towns  than  was 
the  old  district  system.  Under  that,  the  town  committee  acted 
as  a  check  upon  the  prudential  committee  ;  the  town  committee 
could  refuse  to  certificate  an  incompetent  teacher  selected  by 
the  prudential  committee.  Under  the  conditions  we  are  con- 
sidering, there  is  no  such  check  ;  the  teacher  once  selected, 
whether  it  be  kinship,  friendship  or  township  that  enters  into 
the  motive  for  such  selection,  the  certificate  is  granted  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Happily,  this  spirit  is  disappearing,  and  a 
higher  principle  prevails  which  sacrifices  a  seeming  personal 
advantage  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

School  Committees.  —  In  1789  was  enacted  the  first  law  which 
required  systematic  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  duty  of 
certificating  teachers  and  of  regularly  visiting  schools  as  often 
as  once  in  six  months  was  devolved  upon  ministers,  selectmen 
or  committees  chosen  for  the  purpose.*  The  law  of  1826  first 
required  towns  to  elect  committees  for  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  and  imposed  upon  them  all  the  duties  and  powers  per- 
taining to  school  organization.  They  had,  by  this  provision, 
placed  in  their  hands  a  means  of  barring  out  incompetent 
teachers;  but  the  following  year,  1827,  the  school  districts 
were  required  to  elect  prudential  committees,  having  power,  if 
the  town  so  voted,  to  select  teachers.  This  was  the  one  pro- 
vision which  served  more  than  any  other  to  defeat  the  plans  of 
the  town  committees  for  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction  ; 
for,  while  the  town  committee  might  reject  the  candidate  of 
the  district  committee,  the  right  was,  for  various  reasons, 
seldom  exercised. 

When,  however,  the  town  system  came  to  prevail  over  the 
district  system,  the  school  committees  were  free  to  supervise, 
without  let  or  hindrance.     Having  power  commensurate  with 

*  "  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  System,"  page  84. 
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their  responsibility,  and  exercising  their  prerogative,  as,  in  the 
majority  of  the  towns,  the  committees  were  doing  when  I 
began  my  visits,  the  schools  made  an  advance  along  certain 
lines.  Better  schoolhouses  were  built,  better  furnishings  were 
provided  and  more  care  was  exercised  in  selecting  teachers 
and  in  prescribing  the  course  of  studies  to  be  followed,  than 
while  the  district  committee  existed  to  interfere  ;  and  there 
was  greater  uniformity  generally  in  the  work  of  the  different 
schools. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  committee  begin  to  exert  their  powers 
untrammeled,  than  they  became  aware  of  their  inability  to  fully 
discharge  many  of  the  duties  which  under  the  laws  and  with  ex- 
isting conditions  were  forced  upon  them.  If  one  member  was 
familiar  with  a  particular  branch  of  instruction,  if  he  had  leisure, 
and  was  continued  in  office  for  successive  years,  if  he  could 
illustrate  his  method  in  all  the  schools  and  with  all  the  teachers, 
the  schools  as  a  whole  made  progress  in  that  one  branch.  But 
it  rarely  happened  that  all  these  conditions  fell  to  the  lot  of  one 
person.  School  committees  were  generally  busy  with  their 
own  affairs  ;  they  had  not  the  time  needed  for  careful  supervi- 
sion, were  not  paid  for  the  service,  might  not  be  long  in  office, 
and,  moreover,  the  service  was  not  expected  of  them. 

Yet  there  were  exceptional  instances  where  the  right  con- 
ditions did  exist.  The  town  of  Warwick  in  Franklin  County 
was  favored  by  having  the  Rev.  John  Goldsbury  as  a  committee, 
who  in  a  marked  degree  affected  the  schools  of  his  town  in 
rhetoric  and  elocution.  In  another  town,  Middlefield,  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  Mr.  Metcalf  J.  Smith,  himself  a  teacher  as  well 
as  a  committee,  advanced  all  the  schools  of  his  town  in  the  abil- 
ity to  read  well  and  in  a  love  for  good  reading.  This  he  did 
through  instructing  the  several  teachers.  Other  instances  of 
the  kind  could  be  cited. 

But  in  many  towns,  even  with  favorable  conditions,  the  more 
discerning  and  candid  committees  confessed  their  inability, 
with  the  knowledge  they  had  and  the  time  at  their  command, 
to  vitally  change  the  instruction  of  their  schools.  Among  per- 
sons of  this  class  was  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who,  after 
serving  continuously  for  many  years  on  the  committee  of  Quincy, 
declared  that  he  could  not  see  that  he  had  improved  the  instruc- 
tion one  per  cent,  with  his  most  earnest  effort  during  his  long 
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term  of  service.  His  opinion  was  that  an  expert  should  be 
employed,  who  should  devise  plans  for  carrying  on  the  schools, 
and  that,  when  these  plans  were  proposed  to  the  school  commit- 
tee and  approved  by  them,  he  should  be  left  free  to  work  them 
out,  and  be  alone  held  responsible  for  good  results. 

School  Committee  Meetings.  —  In  1877,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  secretary,  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  and  after  consulting 
school  committees,  calls  were  issued  inviting  meetings  of  school 
committees,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question,  "  How 
can  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  be  increased?" 

Under  this  general  head  were  embraced  sub-topics,  such  as 
school  supervision  ;  powers  and  duties  of  school  committees, 
especially  with  regard  to  attendance  and  truancy ;  the  selection 
and  examination  of  teachers;  arranging  courses  of  studies,  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches, — history,  geogra- 
phy and  drawing  receiving  particular  attention.  Among  the 
good  results  of  these  meetings  the  conviction  was  forced  upon 
committees  that  skilled  superintendents  are  needed  in  every 
department  of  instruction. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Norfolk  County  meeting,  which  was  held  July  6,  1877  :  — 

Whej'eas,  The  expenditures  of  the  towns  of  Norfolk  County  on 
account  of  their  schools  are  now  heavy,  and  the  results  obtained 
admit  in  our  opinion  of  very  considerable  improvement,  — 

Resolved^  That  we  suggest  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to 
the  school  committees  of  other  counties  the  expediency  of  carefully 
considering  whether  a  system  of  county  or  district  supervision  by 
trained  specialists  could  not  be  devised,  which  in  practice  might  be 
made  productive  of  most  beneficial  results. 

Agents  of  the  Board.  — The  necessity  for  some  special  pro- 
vision for  the  supervision  of  schools  had  been  felt  by  all  the 
secretaries  of  the  Board.  They  had  sought  to  secure  this  by 
the  employment  of  agents  to  co-operate  with  the  secretary, 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  March  6,  1850.  This  act  was  passed  during  the  secre- 
taryship of  Dr.  Barnas  Sears;  it  appropriated  $2,000  for  the 
purpose,  and  six  persons  were  that  year  temporarily  employed 
under  the  act.  But  the  limit  of  the  appropriation  compelled 
the  Board  to  accept  a  restricted  service,  and  at  intervals  there- 
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after  to  forego  even  that.  For  many  years  previous  to  my 
appointment  (1871)  but  one  agent  was  continuously  employed. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Joseph  White,  the  secretary  at  the 
time  of  my  appointment,  to  more  fully  meet  the  demand  for 
supervision  by  largely  increasing  the  number  of  agents,  and  in 
recent  years,  with  the  increased  appropriation,  the  Board  has 
been  able  to  permanently  employ  six,  and  a  portion  of  the  time 
to  employ  an  assistant  for  the  department  of  drawing. 

In  the  estimation  of  educational  experts,  the  agency  work  has 
been  a  most  effective  means  for  creatino;  and  sustaining;  a  rio;ht 
school  spirit  among  the  people,  and  for  bringing  to  their  notice 
and  to  that  of  the  teachers,  committees  and  superintendents  the 
needs  of  the  schools  and  the  means  necessary  to  satisfy  them. 

Previous  to  the  employment  of  agents,  there  were  many 
towns  in  the  State  with  which  the  central  supervisory  power 
had  no  more  direct  communication  than  they  had  with  the 
farthest  town  in  the  country  ;  there  were  many  which,  previous 
to  my  appointment,  had  never  been  more  than  casually  visited 
by  any  representative  of  the  Board.  With  the  present  force 
there  exist  the  most  intimate  personal  relations  between  the 
several  town  school  officials  and  the  agents,  and  hence  indirectly 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  most  obscure  village  in 
the  most  out-of-the-way  district  of  the  State  can  be  reached  by 
a  representative  of  the  Board  with  a  day's  notice.  Probably 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  the  actual  condition  of  all 
the  public  schools  is  so  open  and  apparent  to  the  State  super- 
inteodent  as  are  ours  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board.  It 
is  doubtful  if  in  any  State  having  a  system  of  county  superin- 
tendents school  interests  have  been  as  vitally  affected  by  their 
supervision  as  have  those  of  Massachusetts  by  the  counsel  and 
instruction  of  the  agents  in  the  last  ten  years. 

There  has  been  no  time  when  their  assistance  was  more  sought 
or  more  needed  than  at  present.  The  large  number  of  towns 
not  yet  employing  superintendents  and  the  number  of  superin- 
tendents seeking  aid  and  advice  render  the  agents  well-nigh  in- 
dispensable. This  is  a  period  of  transition  from  supervision  by 
town  committees  to  that  by  superintendents,  many  of  whom 
have  but  limited  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  their  operations 
before  they  enter  it  or  practically  with  the  work  of  super- 
vision.    The  agents  are  especially  needed  to  assist  towns  of 
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low  valuation   to  form  unions  for  the    purpose  of  employing 
superintendents. 

A  change  has  been  eifected  which  shows  progress  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  agents  to  the  towns.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
proposal  to  inspect  the  schools  and  address  the  people  caused 
trepidation  among  the  teachers  and  children  ;  to-day  the  agent 
of  the  Board  is  welcomed  in  the  schools,  and  is  everywhere 
invited  to  meetings  of  teachers  and  people,  by  the  superintend- 
ents. Fifteen  years  ago  the  agent  was  urging  upon  the  towns 
the  necessity  for  employing  skilled  teachers  and  experienced 
superintendents.  During  the  past  ten  years  in  scores  of 
instances  he  has  been  invited  to  meet  the  citizens  in  town 
meetings,  to  explain  the  operations  of  the  law  by  which  the 
towns  can  secure  to  themselves  such  superintendents.  Within 
the  past  five  years  the  counsel  of  the  agent  has  been  sought  in 
numerous  instances  to  enable  towns  to  make  an  intellioent 
selection  of  a  superintendent. 

Superintendents. — The  practice  of  employing  specialists  to 
superintend  the  schools  was  legalized  by  act  of  1854;  Spring- 
field employed  such  an  officer  at  a  still  earlier  date  (1840).  At 
the  date  of  the  foregoing  resolution  the  office  of  professional 
superintendent  existed  only  in  part  of  the  cities  and  a  very  few 
towns  of  the  State.  Quincy,  Weymouth  and  Milton,  in  Nor- 
folk County,  were  among  the  first  towns  to  employ  superintend- 
ents on  full  time ;  in  other  towns  a  school  committee  man  or 
woman  was  nominally  superintendent,  giving  part  of  his  or  her 
time  to  the  service.  Pittsfield  and  Blandford  were  among  the 
first  towns  in  the  western  counties  to  employ  superintendents. 

The  movement  in  Quincy,  Mhere  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker 
was  employed  as  superintendent,  and  given  the  largest  liberty, 
went  far  towards  making  the  conviction  general  that  some  plan 
must  be  devised  for  making  possible  for  all  the  towns  of  the 
State  a  system  that  was  proving  so  efiective  where  there  were 
wealthy  and  dense  populations.  Finally,  in  1888,  a  law  was 
enacted  which  authorized  two  or  more  towns,  each  of  whose 
valuation  did  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  the 
aojo-reorate  number  of  schools  in  all  of  which  was  not  more  than 
fifty  nor  less  than  thirty,  to  unite  for  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent.  The  State  ofii'ered  to  pay  to  every  such  union, 
when  it  had  employed  a  superintendent  for  one  year,  the  sum 
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of  $1,000,  one  half  of  which  amount  was  to  be  paid  towards 
the  superintendent's  salary  and  the  other  half  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  employed  within  the  district.  Certain  modifica- 
tions were  subsequently  made  in  this  law  (1890,  1894),  to 
adapt  it  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  towns.  I 
deem  this  law,  with  other  laws  providing  for  the  employment 
of  superintendents,  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  effects  upon  the 
schools  of  any  school  legislation  since  that  of  April  19,  1838, 
appropriating  $10,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  qualilying  teachers. 

Much  time  and  labor  have  been  given  to  enlightening  the 
public  upon  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the  superintendent 
law  and  to  inducing  towns  to  secure  such  an  officer  for  them- 
selves. It  has  been  a  difficult  and  sometimes  a  delicate  matter 
to  arrange  for  the  proper  unions  of  towns.  Under  the  several 
superintendent  laws,  nearly  nineteen-tvventieths  of  the  entire 
school  population  attending  public  schools,  and  nearly  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  towns,  are  now  under  supervisors  who  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  superintending.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  number  of  superintendents  on  full  time  in  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  did  not  much  exceed  twenty  ;  to-day 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,  with  three  assistant  super- 
intendents and  six  supervisors  of  schools. 

In  spite  of  hindrances  in  the  way  of  securing  experienced 
superintendents  for  all  the  positions  awaiting  them,  and  of  re- 
straints occasionally  imposed  upon  them  by  school  boards,  the 
progress  made  in  public  school  education  within  recent  years 
has  been  chiefly  due  to  their  devotion  and  skill  in  administer- 
ing our  school  affairs.  They  are  the  intelligent,  active  force 
in  all  the  city  school  systems.  Through  their  efforts  the 
city  schools  are  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times.  But  it  is  in 
the  rural  and  village  schools  of  the  smaller  towns  which  have 
adopted  the  superintendent  plan  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1888  that  the  most  marked  results  are  seen. 

The  employment  of  a  superintendent  does  not  by  any  means 
preclude  the  necessity  for  the  school  committeeman  ;  it  simply 
lifts  from  him  burdens  he  found  himself,  often  by  a  painful  ex- 
perience, unable  to  bear.  It,  in  a  measure,  relieves  him  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  the  schools,  limits  his  func- 
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tioiis  as  executive  officer,  and  makes  him  part  of  a  legislative 
body,  the  superintendent  acting  as  its  executive. 

The  system  of  supervision  by  superintendents  has,  under  the 
several  permissive  acts,  proved  itself  satisfactory  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  towns  ;  its  influence  extends  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  schools,  91  per  cent.,  and  of  the  pupils,  93.8  percent. 
It  only  remains  to  make  it  universal  for  all  towns  by  a  man- 
datory act,  and  Massachusetts  can  boast  of  a  form  of  supervision 
the  most  unique  and  comprehensive,  and  best  adapted  to  per- 
manently improve  and  elevate  her  schools  of  any  systems  known 
to  the  country. 

The  results  of  supervision  by  superintendents  need  hardly  be 
enumerated.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  superintendent 
becomes  the  executive  officer  of  the  school  committee.  The 
members  of  the  committee  are  not  deprived  of  any  of  their 
powers ;  they  can  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  by  personal  observation,  or  they  may  gain  this  informa- 
tion through  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  is  the 
principal  teacher  of  all  the  schools  he  superintends,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  makes  for  the  teachers  plans  for  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  schools,  instructs  in  the  methods,  makes  courses  of 
studies,  and  suggests  the  means  for  carrying  them  and  other 
measures  into  effect ;  he  is  at  once  director,  adviser  and  teacher 
of  the  teachers.  Organization,  including  classification,  is  his 
special  work ;  he  classifies,  examines  and  promotes  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  his  business  to  keep  acquainted  with  schemes  for 
improving  the  methods  and  means  of  education.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  visits  other  schools,  attends  conventions  of  teachers 
and  superintendents  and  is  a  reader  of  books  and  periodicals 
pertaining  to  education. 

Teachers  once  under  the  direction  of  a  good  superintendent 
reluctantly  accept  a  position  where  they  have  no  such  reliance. 
The  office,  once  well  established  in  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  never  voluntarily  abandoned  by  them.  The  people, 
too,  recognize  the  plan  of  supervision  to  be  in  accord  with  every 
pursuit  of  such  magnitude  and  importance.  The  children,  the 
least  capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  of  the  plan,  are  its 
beneficiaries.  One  result  that  has  followed  is  that  the  children 
of  less  ambition  and  application  and  classes  of  lower  grades 
are  receiving  their  share  of  attention.     The  superintendency  is 
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a  leveling-up  force.  The  presence  in  the  schools  of  a  high- 
minded  superintendent  giving  his  support  to  the  teacher  tends 
to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  school. 

In  my  report  for  1881-82  are  comments  as  follows  :  — 

The  grammar  schools  are  hampered  by  the  defective  training  their 
pupils  receive  in  the  lower  grades.  Generally  the  solicitude  of  the 
parent  for  the  advancement  of  his  child  is  less  in  the  child's  earlier 
years  ;  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  less  carefully  watched  by  the 
committee  and  teachers  ;  the  wages  of  primary  teachers  are  relatively 
low  ;  inexperienced  or  untrained  teachers  are  oftener  placed  and  in- 
competent ones  longer  retained  in  the  primary  schools  than  elsewhere. 
The  instruction  of  the  schools  needs  more  efficient  supervision. 

In  many  towns,  before  superintendents  were  employed,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  pupils  in  graded  schools  to  repeat  again  and  again  the 
course  of  study  for  the  early  years.  Since  the  advent  of  these  offi- 
cials many  towns  make  promotions  twice  as  often  as  formerly,  and 
some  are  constantly  promoting,  individual  pupils  going  as  fast  as  they 
are  ready  to  do  the  work  of  an  advanced  grade.  (Forty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board,  page  227.) 

School  Buildings  and  Appliances. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  a  topic  which  I  had  in  contemplation  when  this 
report  was  begun,  namely,  the  school  buildings  and  other  mate- 
rial means  for  making  good  schools.  A  reference  to  these  is 
made  in  this  connection  from  the  fact  that  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose which  commit  the  schools  to  superintendents  bestow  with 
liberality  the  necessary  means  for  improving  the  schools  in 
material  ways.  There  were  good  schoolhouses  twenty-five 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  in  many  of  the  Massachusetts 
towns  there  were  buildings  of  every  conceivable  type  that  has 
existed  since  the  earliest  settlements  were  made  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  many  had  furnishings  to  correspond,  among  them 
seats  without  backs,  where  the  pupils  sat  with  feet  dangling, 
and  faces  to  the  wall  or  jjlaring;  liiJ-ht. 

Within  these  twenty-five  years,  upon  new  buildings  and 
permanent  improvements  in  others,  we  have  expended  on  an 
average  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  In  the  year  1871  the 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  was  a  large  one,  it  being  $1,328,- 
268  ;  the  past  year,  1895-9(3,  it  exceeded  $2,400,000.  During 
this  time  a  department  for  the  inspection  of  public  buildings 
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has  been  incorporated  into  the  district  police.  Through  their 
critical  inspection  of  old  buildings  and  of  plans  for  new  ones, 
the  inspectors  have  been  the  occasion  for  some  of  the  increased 
expense.  To  their  efforts  we  are  indebted  for  the  improved 
sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolhouses  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  a  greatly  improved  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation  and  heating. 

Under  the  superintendents  the  means  of  teaching  are  mani- 
fold greater  than  before  they  were  employed.  One  school 
where  my  tirst  visits  were  made  had  never  had  a  blackboard, 
and,  as  the  prudential  committeeman  informed  me,  "  never  a 
teacher  who  wanted  one."  This  indispensable  means  of  teach- 
ing followed  from  a  single  visit.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what 
takes  place  in  every  school  upon  the  advent  of  the  superintend- 
ent into  a  town. 

The  time  seems  opportune  for  requiring  all  towns  to  employ 
such  an  officer.  There  are  94  towns  not  employing  superin- 
tendents. The  number  that  have  not  voluntarily  employed  a 
superintendent,  or  voted  to  do  so,  is  much  smaller  than  this. 
In  Middlesex  and  Barnstable  counties,  which  for  the  past  six 
or  eight  years  have  been  the  special  province  of  my  inspec- 
tion, a  superintendent  is  employed  in  every  town  but  four  ;  one 
of  these  has  voted  favorably,  but  cannot  combine  with  others. 

In  Middlesex,  the  towns  of  Sherborn,  Groton,  Chelmsford, 
Carlisle  and  Dunstable  availed  themselves  of  the  laws  and 
effected  unions  the  past  year.  Three  of  these,  Carlisle,  Dun- 
stable and  Sherborn,  have  been  ready  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  union  for  two  or  three  years. 

CUERICULUMS    AND    COURSES    OF    StLTDIES. 

My  early  visits  were  in  towns  where  the  range  of  studies  was 
limited.  There  were  classes  in  geography,  sometimes  one  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  occasionally  one  in  physi- 
ology. Grammar  was  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  Other- 
wise the  curriculum  was  restricted  to  the  three  "  R's."  Reading 
was  confined  to  one  series  of  readers.  Spelling  was  a  continu- 
ous study  from  the  first  days  in  school  till  the  pupil  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Arithmetic  was  another  branch 
of  study  continued  through  this  entire  period, — from  five  to 
fifteen.     Geography  was  a  text-book  study,  pursued  from  the 
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time  the  pupil  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  till  he  was  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  when,  if  he  had  not  left  school  before  this,  he 
studied  history  and  physiology  for  a  year  or  so.  Grammar 
began  in  childhood  with  learning  the  parts  of  speech,  and  con- 
tinued with  parsing  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Penmanship 
was  begun  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  by  the  practice  from 
copies  in  the  copy  books,  and  kept  up  till  near  the  close  of  the 
ordinary  grammar  school  course.  Comparatively  little  writing 
was  done  outside  the  copy  books,  except  as  an  incident  to  an 
occasional  composition  exercise,  in  advanced  classes.  It  was 
the  curriculum  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  with  the  added 
studies  of  history  and  physiology. 

In  the  larger  places  schools  came  under  my  observation  that 
had  a  broader  range  of  studies.  These  were  generally  high 
schools.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  my  time 
for  the  early  years  was  spent  in  the  more  sparsely  populated 
portions  of  the  State.  In  but  a  single  district  school  in  the 
four  western  counties  do  I  recall  any  teaching  of  nature  studies, 
and  in  but  few  village  schools  was  any  teaching  of  nature 
studies  attempted.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  curriculum  of 
studies  had  a  narrow  rang-e. 

Up  to  this  time  a  well-defined  course  of  studies  existed  no- 
where outside  the  cities  having  superintendents  and  a  few 
large  towns ;  and  those  that  did  exist  were  in  places  having 
graded  schools,  and  these  simply  prescribed  the  pages  of  the 
text-books  to  be  passed  over  before  a  class  could  be  promoted. 
And,  incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were  no  individ- 
ual promotions,  the  class  went  forward  as  a  whole ;  that  was 
the  way  which  was  easiest  for  the  committee,  and  which  met 
with  the  least  resistance  from  the  parents. 

In  1877,  when  county  school  committee  meetings  were 
first  held,  among  the  subjects  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
committees  were  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  studies,  and 
with  these  a  consideration  of  courses  of  studies,  including 
their  true  order,  the  relative  value  of  each,  and  the  time  it 
should  occupy  in  the  programme.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Belchertown.  An  association  was  formed,  called  the 
Hampshire  East  Association  of  School  Committees.  The 
town  of  Amherst  through  its  representatives  proposed  that  a 
course  of  studies  should  be  prepared  for  the  towns  of  eastern 
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Hampshire.  A  course  was  prepared  by  the  agents  of  the 
Board  and  adopted  by  the  association.  The  course  covered  nine 
years  of  elementary  instruction.  It  was  generally  adopted, 
with  modifications  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  particular  towns, 
throughout  that  section  of  the  State.  It  was  a  course  arranged 
by  subjects,  distributed  by  grades,  and  having  marginal  refer- 
ences to  topics  and  means  for  teaching.  To  this  course  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  added  some  general  suggestions  regard- 
ing object  lessons,  school  government,  health,  morals,  manners 
and  limitations  to  a  course  of  studies.  The  course,  so  for  as  I 
know,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  arranged  for  a  group  of  towns  in 
our  State.  It  has  since  been  twice  revised  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  and  is  the  basis  for  courses  in  many  towns  of  the 
State.  A  reprint  has  been  made  by  places  outside  the  State. 
(See  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page 
133.) 

At  a  school  committee  meeting  for  Norfolk  County,  held  in 
October,  1877,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board  in  framing  a  course  of 
studies  for  the  elementary  schools  of  that  county.  A  prelimi- 
nary course  for  the  primary  grades,  covering  three  years,  was 
submitted  to  the  association  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and 
adopted.  (See  forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  page  236,  et  seq.) 

Examinations  in  Norfolk  County. — Before  entering  upon 
the  preparation  of  their  final  report  the  committee  inspected  the 
schools  of  four  towns  in  the  county.  There  was  found  to  be 
such  a  disparity  in  the  studies  and  attainments  of  the  different 
schools  that  a  course  of  studies  of  a  high  standard  would  be  im- 
practicable for  the  schools  as  a  whole.  The  committee  came 
to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  tentative  and  progressive 
courses  must  be  prepared,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  learn  what  was  the  minimum  of  studies  and  attain- 
ments of  those  children  that  had  been  four  years,  and  those  that 
had  been  eight  years,  in  school. 

With  a  view,  in  part,  to  learning  what  was  this  minimum,  by 
the  invitation  of  the  association  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  assisted  by  several  local  superintendents,  I  made  an 
examination  of  all  the  children  of  the  two  classes  designated  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  county,  going  from  town  to  town  and  from 
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school  to  school.     The  number  of  towns  was  24,  of  schools  212, 
of  classes  276,  of  pupils  4,961. 

The  discrepancies  above  referred  to,  with  others,  including 
the  irregularity  of  attendance  and  attendance  upon  schools  else- 
where than  in  the  county,  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the  tabu- 
lated results  to  children  of  certain  age  limits,  who  had  been 
regular  attendants  upon  schools  within  the  county.  This  left 
3,296  pupils,  the  results  of  whose  examinations  were  tabulated 
and  submitted  to  the  association.  These  results  were  subse- 
quently published  in  the  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Board, 
page  123,  et  seq. 

With  the  tabulations  were  printed  fac-similes  of  the  poorest, 
the  average  and  the  best  specimens  of  pupils'  work,  and  sample 
copies  of  their  language  exercises. 

The  examinations  were  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 
and  concluded  in  the  following  May ;  the  full  report  was  pub- 
lished the  first  of  January  following. 

The  results  showed  such  diversity  in  studies  and  attainments 
that  any  course,  to  be  a  practical  basis  for  all  the  schools  of 
the  difierent  towns  of  the  county,  seemed  hardly  worth  at- 
tempting, and  the  plan  of  a  general  course  was  abandoned. 

The  examinations  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  interest  of 
the  committees  and  teachers  in  the  study  of  their  school  work, 
and  aided  in  convincing  the  committee  and  the  people  of  the 
advantage  of  skilled  supervision  for  the  schools. 

Some  additional  towns  within  the  county  employed  superin- 
tendents, by  whom  courses  of  study  were  provided  for  their 
respective  towns.  With  the  provision  under  the  law  of  1888 
for  superintendents,  courses  of  studies  followed  as  a  necessary 
means  to  give  unity  to  school  work.  Much  use  is  made  of  the 
course  published  by  the  Board ;  but  at  present  every  town 
under  a  superintendent  has  a  well-defined  course  of  studies. 

In  the  period  we  are  considering  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  studies.  A  description  of  the  limited 
range  pursuing  at  the  commencement  has  already  been  given. 
Music.  — Dr.  Lowell  Mason  commenced  to  instruct  in  music 
in  the  teachers'  institutes  when  they  were  first  held  in  1845, 
and  continued  till  1869, — twenty-four  successive  years.  I 
was  an  associate  teacher  with  him  during  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  teaching  in  the  institutes.     He  exemplified  in  his  method 
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and  manner  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  true 
teaching.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  taught  literally 
by  the  oral  objective  method.  At"  the  commencement  of  my 
agency,  vocal  music  was  systematically  taught  only  in  cities 
and  a  few  larger  towns,  and  always. by  a  special  teacher.  Little 
singing  was  practised  elsewhere,  and  wliat  there  was,  was  inci- 
dental and  by  rote. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  though  not  legally  re- 
quired in  the  schools,  music  has  come  to  be  taught  and  practised 
upon  a  definite  theory  or  to  be  practised  as  an  art  throughout 
the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

Physical  Training. — Near  the  beginning  of  my  employment 
as  agent,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  was  advocating,  through  the  institutes 
and  elsewhere,  the  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  all  schools 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Like  music,  the  practice  of 
physical  exercises  is  not  mandatory,  but  it  has  become  since  that 
time  common  in  all  graded  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  the 
ungraded  schools.  Some  of  the  State  normal  schools  have  had, 
from  their  first  establishment,  systematic  instruction,  with  prac- 
tice, in  physical  training ;  and  within  a  recent  period  thorough 
and  Complete  systems,  having  reference  to  development  and  to 
the  exercise  of  the  various  muscles  of  the  body,  have  been 
taught  in  schools  maintained  for  this  specific  purpose. 

Two  distinct  systems,  the  Ling  system  and  the  Delsarte  sys- 
tem, besides  modifications  of  these,  have  their  advocates  ;  and 
from  the  various  schools  are  graduating  every  year  scores  of 
persons  trained  in  the  practice  and  qualified  to  instruct  in  the 
philosophy  of  physical  training ;  and  all  teachers  skilled  in  the 
theory  and  art  find  themselves  in  demand  as  instructors.  Aside 
from  those  professionally  trained,  large  numbers  of  teachers 
employed  to  instruct  in  the  ordinary  common  school  branches 
are  competent  to  instruct  also  in  this,  and  are  so  instructing. 

Military  Drill.  — The  training  of  boys  to  the  manual  of  arms 
and  military  manoeuvering  was  introduced  into  a  few  high 
schools  in  the  years  during  the  civil  war,  and  within  a  few  years 
of  my  appointment  as  agent.  It  has  been  favored  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  these  schools  as  a  means  of  discipline.  Under  their 
sympathetic  and  fostering  care  it  has  been  introduced  into  a 
large  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State. 
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The  claim  that  it  is  a  desirable  form  of  physical  culture  is 
refuted  by  the  testimony  of  professional  gymnasts  and  by  the 
practice  in  all  military  schools,  the  students  there  being  re- 
quired to  take  certain  physical  exercises  to  correct  the  ill  effects 
of  the  military  drill.  To  me  it  has  seemed  an  incongruity  to 
introduce  a  system  based  upon  settling  difficulties  by  warfare 
into  schools  designed  to  train  to  such  intelligence  that  differences 
could  be  adjusted  by  the  powers  of  reason.  But,  so  long  as  the 
practice  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  boys  and  approved  as 
an  aid  to  discipline,  no  adverse  sentiment  is  likely  to  prevail 
against  it.  For  myself,  I  deplore  its  existence,  on  the  ground 
that  it  takes  the  place  of  desirable  forms  of  physical  training, 
and  uses  up  time  already  too  limited  to  accomplish  the  work 
demanded  of  the  high  schools. 

Drawing.  —  By  a  law  of  1870,  all  towns  of  over  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  were  required  to  maintain  classes  in  mechanical 
drawing  for  adults.  Since  1870,  drawing  has  been,  under  the 
law,  a  required  study  for  all  schools.  This  branch  had  been 
taught  in  the  normal  schools  from  their  establishment,  and  has 
been  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  off  and 
on,  from  an  early  date;  it  had  been,  to  a  limited  extent, 
practised  in  the  city  schools,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  else- 
where. 

In  the  year  of  my  appointment  as  agent,  1871,  Mr.  Walter 
Smith  of  Leeds,  England,  received  his  appointment  as  art 
director  for  the  State.  The  Normal  Art  School  was  opened  in 
1873,  and  since  that  time  has  been  sending  out  instructors  com- 
petent to  instruct  in  drawing  and  the  kindred  arts.  Since  Mr. 
Smith  entered  upon  the  department,  instruction  has  been  sys- 
tematized in  all  the  normal  schools  ;  special  agents  of  the  Board, 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first,  have  given  instruction  in  the 
teachers'  institutes,  and  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
superintendents  into  the  towns,  these  agents  have  been  in  con- 
stant demand  in  addressing  teachers  and  assisting  in  making: 
plans  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  State. 

To  further  aid  the  towns  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  care- 
fully detailed  courses  of  study  have  been  published  from  year 
to  year,  till  at  the  present  time  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired, 
unless  it  be  the  inclination  in  some  of  the  towns  to  fully  comply 
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with  the  law,  and  include  instruction  in  this  as  an  essential  in 
the  education  of  every  child. 

By  returns  from  all  the  towns,  the  number  of  cities  and  towns 
in  which  some  instruction  was  given  in  drawing  in  1893  was 
251,  which  included  93  percent,  of  the  whole  school  population. 
In  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey's  report  on  manual  training,  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1894-95,  page  37,  is  the  follow- 
ing: "During  the  last  ten  years  the  character  of  the  work 
under  this  head  has  been  revolutionized  ;  objects  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  copies,  teaching  has  taken  the  place  of  telling,  —  in 
short,  the  laboratory  method  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
text-book  method  in  this  as  in  some  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion. With  this  change  in  method  have  come  a  more  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  its  scope  and  a  more  just  estimate  of  its 
value  as  an  element  in  public  instruction." 

Nature  Studies^.  —  These  were  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Massachusetts  teachers,  as  an  essential  of  the  curriculum  of 
school  studies,  by  the  distinguished  scholar  and  teacher.  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  in  the  teachers'  institutes  of  1852  and  onward. 
Through  the  lectures  given  in  the  normal  schools  his  influence 
became  a  source  of  instruction  and  inspiration  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  teachers  under  training  for  their  future  work. 
This  continued  but  a  short  time,  and  nature  studies  were 
intermittent  topics  in  the  institutes  and  in  the  normal  schools 
even,  until  recent  years.  At  the  school  of  observation  con- 
nected with  the  Westfield  Normal  School  the  study  of  minerals, 
plants  and  animals  was  pursued  at  some  length,  and  with  care 
especially  for  the  elementary  knowledge  which  would  later 
occasion  the  scientific  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  botany  and 
zolilogy. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visits  in  the  Connecticut  valley  towns 
I  found  but  a  single  child  in  the  primary  grade  of  forty  or  fifty 
schools  visited  who  knew  the  name  blade,  as  applied  to  one 
part  of  the  leaf.  On  my  asking  a  child  in  a  Hatfield  school 
where  she  learned  that,  she  replied,  "You  taught  it  to  us, 
down  to  Southampton."  This  was  a  town  I  had  previously  vis- 
ited, and  from  which,  as  I  learned,  she  had  recently  removed. 
I  believe  this  fairly  illustrates  the  'absence  of  all  teaching  of 
nature  at  that  time  in  that  quarter  and  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  in  general. 
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For  full  twenty  years  these  studies  have  had  an  important 
place  in  the  normal  schools,  as  have  physics  and  chemistry ; 
and,  like  these,  they  have  been  pursued  by  the  objective 
method ;  and  for  the  same  time  they  have  had  able  treatment 
in  the  teachers'  institutes,  so  that  within  this  period  they  have 
been  working  into  the  schools  at  a  comparatively  rapid  pace. 
A  large  number  of  our  teachers  are  especially  well  fitted  to 
direct  their  pupils  in  the  study  of  the  form,  structure  and  use 
of  natural  objects,  and  to  create  in  them  a  love  for  nature 
through  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  things  her  study  reveals 
to  them.  '  Nothing  that  I  observe  in  the  studies  of  the  schools 
has  such  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  children  as 
nature  herself,  when  brought  to  their  notice  by  actual  contact 
with  her  "  visible  forms." 

Manual  Training.  — At  the  time  when  I  was  entering  upon 
the  agency,  manual  training  in  this  country  was  in  its  infancy. 
Drawing,  as  one  phase  of  it,  had  just  been  made  a  required 
study  in  the  public  schools  (act  of  1870).  The  Worcester  Free 
Institute  was  opened  in  1868  ;  but  it  was  not  at  the  time  sup- 
posed that  manual  training  would  enter  as  an  element  into 
mental  training  for  elementary  schools. 

A  whittling  school,  however,  was  carried  on  in  the  chapel 
of  HoUis  street  Church,  Boston,  from  1871,  which  had  for  its 
object  art  work  as  a  means  of  discipline  to  the  mental  powers. 
Mr.  Frank  Rowell  was  its  superintendent  and  Rev.,  George  L. 
Chaney  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge.* 

The  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(1876-77,  page  173)  contained  a  paper  read  by  Professor 
Thompson,  principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  before 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Louisville,  describing 
the  technical  features  of  the  Institute.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  report  by  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  John  D.  Runkle 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  describing  the 
work  of  that  institution,  and  defining  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
struction as  a  branch  of  general  education.  In  this  year,  1876, 
sewing,  as  a  branch,  was  made  optional  with  school  commit- 
tees ;  cooking  was  not  made  permissive  till  1894. 

In  1884,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  that  the 

•  Forty -first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  193. 
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"  elementary  use  of  hand  tools  "  should  be  among  the  branches 
taught,  if  the  school  committee  deemed  it  expedient ;  and  by 
act  of  1894  cities  and  towns  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants are  required  to  provide  for  manual  training  as  a  part 
of  their  system  of  high  schools. 

In  the  fifty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  (1894— 95,  page 
367)  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  State  supervisor  of  drawing,  gives 
in  detail  the  exact  state  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.  ♦' Drawing,"  he  says,  "is  the  only  one 
of  the  manual  arts  having  any  place  whatever  in  the  schools  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  State.  In  one  hundred  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upward, 
instruction  is  given  in  drawing ;  twenty-four  have  some  form 
of  woodworking  ;  twenty-nine  instruct  in  sewing  and  twelve  in 
cooking."  The  progress  of  manual  training  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way,  already  referred  to,  in  which  under  our  popular  form 
of  government  a  new  branch  gets  incorporated  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  studies.  It  is  first  introduced  as  an  experiment, 
frequently  by  private  benefaction,  it  then  secures  a  measure  of 
attention  under  a  permissive  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  finally 
it  is  made  mandatory ;  after  which  it  awaits  the  convenience  of 
individual  committees  or  peoples.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
last  proposition,  there  are  now  six  towns  of  over  four  thousand 
inhabitants  not  yet  complying  with  the  law  of  1870,  which 
makes  drawing,  from  that  date,  a  branch  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  all  towns.* 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.  —  In  his  sixth  annual  report,  for 
1841-42,  Horace  Mann  made  an  extended  and  forcible  plea  for 
the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the  schools.  His  early  institute 
addresses  put  emphasis  upon  this  as  an  essential  branch  of  in- 
struction. The  study  was  pursued  in  all  the  normal  schools,  — 
in  earlier  years  for  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  later  years 
both  for  this  and  for  the  method  of  teaching  it.  It  has  lent 
itself  especially  to  the  objective  or  laboratory  method. 

The  subject  had  been  taught  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  ele- 
mentary schools  under  a  permissive  act  of  1872,  till  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1885,  which  made  it  a  compulsory  study. 

This  law  was  advocated  especially  to  give  an  increased  knowl- 

*  Fifty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  378. 
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edge  about  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  on  the  human  system.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act 
increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  grades  of  the  schools,  as  required,  but  it  has  failed  to 
enlist  that  hearty  interest  on  the  part  of  either  pupils  or  teach- 
ers to  which  it  is  entitled.  This  is  owing  to  many  circum- 
stances which  environ  the  subject.  There  are  real  friends  of 
temperance  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  directing  the  attention 
of  young  children  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  their  bodily 
organs;  they  question,  too,  the  utility,  if  not  the  possibility, 
of  making  critical  analyses  of  alcohol  or  of  narcotics  with  young 
pupils,  to  show  their  effect  upon  the  blood  and  nerves  and  tis- 
sues of  the  living  human  organism.  They  believe  that  the 
whole  subject,  in  its  more  technical  aspects,  should  be  deferred 
till  after  the  pupil  has  received  some  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  kindred  sciences,  and  has  attained  considerable  power  of 
forming  independent  judgments  through  his  own  reflection. 
An  effort  to  compel  instruction  to  be  given  by  means  of  text- 
books, and  to  have  these  used  from  the  earliest  grades,  has 
met  with  opposition  on  pedagogical  grounds ;  no  subject,  it  is 
said,  can  be  properly  taught  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  claim  that  no  instruction 
would  be  received  by  the  mass  of  the  children  leaving  school  at 
an  early  age,  if  the  study  was  deferred  to  an  advanced  grade, 
and  that  the  teachers,  generally,  are  not  qualified  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  subject  without  text-books.  There  are  real 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  as  there  have  been  in  teaching;;  other 
branches.  The  remedy  will  be  found  in  giving  to  all  teachers 
proper  professional  training  for  teaching  all  branches,  and  by 
inspiring  them  with  the  vital  importance  of  this. 

By  such  means  as  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  teach- 
ers by  the  law  compelling  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
teaching,  and  upon  the  children  by  the  kind  of  instruction 
hitherto  given,  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  it,  and  an  increase 
of  knowledge  which  must  be  of  lasting;  benefit  to  the  cominor 
generation.  I  believe  the  subject  is  really  receiving  as  much 
attention  in  the  schools  as  any  subject  ever  receives  in  so  brief 
a  time  as  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  compulsory"  law 
for  teachino;  this  branch. 
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Methods  of  Teaching. 

These  have  undergone  considerable  and  important  changes 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Reading,  — In  1842  Horace  Mann  advocated  the  Bumstead 
method  of  teaching  reading,  which  consisted  in  teaching  the 
word  as  a  whole.  The  method  had  been  taught  in  all  the  nor- 
mal schools  for  many  years  when  I  began  my  visits  in  the  west- 
ern counties,  and  yet  I  found  no  rural  school  where  that  method 
was  employed,  and  no  school  anywhere  strictly  following  out 
this  method.  The  conservatism  of  committees  and  parents, 
born  of  ignorance,  so  dominated  the  schools  that  the  teacher, 
even  though  trained  in  a  normal  school,  abandoned  the  more 
rational  method  he  had  been  taught  there  for  the  one  he  had 
observed  in  the  district  school.  Other  instances  of  this  de- 
parture in  the  various  branches  could  be  cited  from  my  note 
books. 

I  found,  seven  years  later,  by  examinations  in  Norfolk  County, 
that  the  object  and  word  method  was  being  used  in  all  but  five 
towns  in  that  county,  and  that  three  of  these  five  towns  were 
teaching  by  words  which  were  immediately  spelled  out  by  the 
a,  b,  c's,  while  five  of  those  teaching  by  words  were  spelling 
out  by  the  phonic  elements ;  so  that,  in  this  county,  at  this 
time,  very  nearly  all  the  schools  were  teaching  virtually  by  the 
word  method,  the  best  sign  of  advancing  intelligence  in  methods 
of  teaching. 

To-day  the  a,  b,  c's  as  a  preliminary  to  a  child's  learning  to 
read  will  hardly  be  found  in  any  school  in  the  State,  and  the 
beo-innino;  of  readino;  is  no  lonj^er  the  irksome  task  it  once  was 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil. 

The  uniform  practice  twenty-five  years  ago  was  to  confine 
the  pupils  to  a  single  book  of  a  series  of  readers  till  the  pieces 
ceased  to  have  any  interest  to  the  pupil.  To-day,  instead  of 
reading  one  book  of  a  grade,  the  pupil  reads  many  books,  and 
in  many  schools  all  of  that  grade  that  are  worth  reading  in  all 
the  series  published  ;  thus  the  pupil  who  has  been  five  years 
in  school  is  found  reading  the  best  literature,  and  doing  it  with 
a  love  for  the  reading.  As  the  pupils  advance  from  the  collo- 
quial style  of  children's  books  to  literary  productions,  they  take 
in  the  sense  of  what  they  read  vastly  better  than  was  formerly 
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done.     This  is  the  result  of  the  large  amount  of  their  silent 
reading. 

Though  there  is  a  large  gain  on  the  whole,  I  must  record  my 
conviction  that  the  oral  reading  is  less  forceful  than  formerly, 
and  so  less  easily  understood  and  less  felt  by  the  hearer.  If 
more  of  the  short  extracts  of  the  best  authors  were  read  orally, 
with  a  view  to  impressing  the  hearer,' as  formerly,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reading  would  be  better,  and  have  a  better 
effect  upon  both  readers  and  hearers. 

The  public  library  has  become  an  adjunct  to  the  school  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  a  great  service  it  is  doing  in 
providing  reading  for  the  home  and  for  leisure  moments  in 
school,  and  especially  as  a  source  for  reference  in  the  studies 
the  pupils  are  pursuing. 

A  simple  and  ingenious  device  for  inducing  children  to  use 
the  library  came  under  my  notice  a  few  years  after  I  began  my 
work  in  the  western  counties.  On  taking  charge  of  the  high 
school  at  Lenox,  Mr.  Harlan  Ballard  found  his  pupils  not  much 
inclined  to  reading,  though  the  town  had  a  superior  library. 
In  connection  with  the  several  recitations,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  amplify  by  stating  something  which  had  been  written 
upon  the  topic  under  consideration.  Having  secured  the  inter- 
est of  his  pupils,  he  left  the  matter  with  the  remark,  "  If  you 
care  to  know  more  about  this,  you  will  find  it  in  such  a  book," 
—  naming  it  and  writing  its  name  on  the  blackboard, — "in 
the  Schermerhorn  Library."  In  this  way  five  books  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils  in  a  single  day  ;  this  was 
continued  from  day  to  day,  till  the  reading  habit  was  formed. 
Before  many  months  had  passed,  to  meet  the  demand  upon  the 
library,  some  of  the  books  named  had  to  be  duplicated. 

Now,  the  free  public  library,  under  the  provision  made  by 
the  State  in  the  act  of  1890,  is  found  in  nearly  every  town. 
By  directing  the  pupils'  attention  to  books  which  they  can  read 
to  their  profit,  and  by  making  occasions  for  their  reading,  we 
may  remove  from  them  the  temptation  to  read  trashy  and  ob- 
jectionable books.  If  we  occupy  their  minds  with  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  best  men  and  women,  we  may  hope  to  give 
them  a  love  for  good  deeds,  and  awaken  in  them  a  purpose  to 
live  for  the  highest  ends. 

Written   Exercises.  —  Where   my   first   visits    were    chiefly 
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made,  written  exercises  were  only  occasional,  and  these  were 
formal  "  compositions,"  contined  mostly  to  the  upper  classes  of 
the  village  schools.  In  my  first  report  to  the  Board  in  1872  is 
the  following  :  "I  not  unfrcquently  find  children  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  regular  attendants  upon  the  schools,  who  cannot 
write  at  all."  Similar  observations  were  made  from  year  to, 
year  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Written  exercises  in  primary  schools  were  nowhere  attempted 
at  this  time.  As  an  illustration  in  point,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  ]876  there  was  sent  from  Boston  a  set 
of  slates  on  which  children  in  their  fourth  year  in  school,  first 
in  the  grammar  school,  bad  written  their  name  and  age,  with 
date! 

Written  spelling  was  not  taught  till  the  upper  classes  were 
reached.  Much  time  was  given  to  spelling  orally  words  far 
beyond  the  child's  immediate  vocabulary ;  this  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  immediate  need,  as  shown  when  he  was  tested  by 
dictation  exercises,  or  in  giving  written  expression  to  his  own 
original  sentences.  A  marked  instance  of  this  was  shown  in 
the  Norfolk  County  examinations  in  1879.  In  the  papers  writ- 
ten from  dictation,  the  word  "  which  "  had  fifty-eight  different 
spellings  ;  the  word  "  depot,"  seventy  ;  the  word  "  whose,"  one 
hundred  and  eight;  and  the  word  "  scholar,"  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  In  subsequent  examinations  of  Bristol  County 
schools,  similar  variations  were  met ;  the  twelve  pupils  in  one 
school  spelt  the  name  of  their  school  in  six  different  ways,  — 
four  "grammar,"  three  "  grammer,"  two  "gramer"  and  one 
"  granmar,"  one  "  gramma"  and  one  "  grama." 

Penmanship  was  not  introduced  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
school  year  ;  the  most  that  was  then  done  was  the  copying  upon 
the  slate  in  Roman  type  words  found  in  the  reader  or  speller. 
At  present  the  child  is  taught  his  first  words  in  script;  these 
are  placed  before  him  on  the  blackboard,  and  left  for  him  to 
copy.  By  copying,  he  early  becomes  accustomed  to  observing 
and  producing  the  forms,  and  it  is  not  an  exceptional  thing  to 
see  children  writing  with  pen  and  ink  full  sentences  at  the 
beginning  of  their  second  year  in  school,  and  in  many  schools 
there  are  pupils  writing  in  their  first  year.  To  a  great  extent 
the  writing  now  is  outside  of  copy  books,  expressing  upon 
paper  what  has  been  thought  out  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
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In  nearly  every  exercise  I  examined  twenty-five  3'ears  ago  in 
the  rural  schools  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  proper  use 
of  capitals  or  marks  of  punctuation,  and  even  later  than  this 
many  exercises  ignored  capitals  altogether,  while  some  com- 
menced all  the  lines  with  them,  and  others  distributed  them 
promiscuously  through  the  sentences.  "VN'^ith  rare  exceptions 
was  any  attempt  made  to  write  letters  of  any  kind  in  these 
schools,  except  in  the  highest  classes.  Now,  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  pupils  acquire  a  legible  handwriting.  Drawing  has 
contributed  largely  both  to  the  rapidity  and  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing. There  has  been  great  advance  in  the  spelling  of  words 
in  common  use,  and  especially  those  which  are  in  the  immedi- 
ate vocabulary  of  the  child,  and  forms  of  letter  writing  are 
among  the  things  taught  in  the  first  and  second  school  years. 

But  the  impression  prevails  among  teachers  of  the  higher 
grammar  school  classes,  and  especially  among  teachers  of  the 
high  schools,  that  there  is  a  serious  loss  to  those  grades  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  former  drill  with  the  spelling  book  upon 
words  whose  definite  meaning  the  pupil  could  not  give,  but 
which  were  anticipatory  of  their  needs  when  they  should  advance 
to  these  higher  grades.  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  this 
view. 

Grammar.  —  As  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  language, 
grammar  is,  to  my  mind,  no  better  taught  now  than  at  the 
earlier  time,  and  in  the  press  of  other  studies  it  is  receiving  too 
little  attention.  The  new  relations  which  the  language  studies 
and  grammar  bear  to  each  other  that  mark  the  period  we  are 
considering,  are  a  decided  gain  to  the  early  and  later  use  of 
language,  both  spoken  and  written. 

Arithmetic.  —  There  has  been,  I  think,  some  advance  made 
in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  This  is  a  branch  that  is  magnified 
out  of  proportion  to  its  merits  either  for  its  practical  uses  or 
for  its  value  as  a  disciplinary  study.  It  is  valuable,  as  are  all 
mathematical  studies,  in  training  to  a  habit  of  exactness,  which 
requires  attention,  immediate  and  continuous;  it  trains  the 
logical  faculty  through  its  careful  analysis.  Its  practical  value 
as  a  means  of  reckoning  and  accounting  is,  I  believe,  much 
overestimated,  for  the  reason  that  very  few  persons  have  occa- 
sion after  leaving  school  to  apply  it  practically  outside  of  the 
four  fundamental  operations  in  simple  and  easy  transactions. 
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Though  this  favorite  subject  was  better  taught  than  many  other 
subjects,  there  was,  and  still  is,  much  failure  in  the  fundamental 
operations  and  in  logical  analysis.  Arithmetics  were  ciphered 
through,  but  the  elementary  combinations  were  not  mastered 
and  the  ciphering  was  done  by  rule.  There  was  no  practice 
upon  miscellaneous  practical  problems  outside  the  book,  in 
measurement  or  in  real  commercial  transactions.  In  most 
schools  no  special  reviews  or  practical  tests  were  ever  applied  ; 
the  result  was  a  failure  to  make  the  applications  afterwards. 
The  improvements  made  are  chiefly  in  teaching  the  elementary 
combinations,  and  in  the  application  of  these  in  performing  the 
fundamental  operations  ;  and  this  I  count  as  a  great  gain. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  omit  the  many  special  applications  of 
arithmetic  usually  found  in  books  beyond  percentage,  or  they 
are  deferred  for  the  high  school.  This  I  favor,  for  the  reason 
that  it  leaves  time  for  the  study  of  things  of  greater  importance. 
Little  careful,  systematic  work  is  attempted  in  the  analysis  of 
arithmetical  principles  and  problems,  and  no  power  is  gained 
over  that  of  earlier  times. 

Geography .  —  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot  began  his  lectures  in  the 
State  normal  schools  in  1851,  and  also  in  the  teachers'  institutes, 
in  the  subject  of  geography.  His  great  familiarity  with  the 
subject  and  his  interesting  way  of  presenting  it  created  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  teachers  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Under  his  skilful  hands  the  subject  opened  an  entirely  new  view 
to  the  teachers  of  that  time.  Professors  Tenney  and  Niles  con- 
tinued the  instruction  in  the  institutes.  But  under  the  forms 
of  supervision  which  prevailed,  and  the  brief  tenure  of  the 
teacher's  office,  the  methods  and  matter  taught  by  these  emi- 
nent educators  found  but  temporary  lodgment  in  the  common 
schools.  The  study  of  geography  generally  at  the  time  of  my 
entrance  upon  the  agency  was  a  study  of  words  and  pictures. 
Within  the  last  half  of  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  there  has 
been  manifest  a  newly  awakened  interest,  which,  with  the 
changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  and  in  the  matter 
presented  in  recent  text-books,  has  revolutitjnized  the  teaching 
of  this  branch.  The  earth  is  studied  as  the  abode  of  man  and 
as  a  work  of  design.  In  a  considerable  number  of  schools  the 
children  are  brought  directly  to  the  forms  to  be  studied ; 
through  maps,  engravings,  photographs  and  projected  pictures, 
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notions  are  awakened  about  things  of  which  they  are  later  to  be 
informed  through  descriptions.  Not  only  is  the  method  of 
treatment  changed,  but  the  scope  is  enlarged  to  include  addi- 
tional subjects.  Geographical  forms,  historic  events,  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  all  contribute  their  quota  to  this  most 
interesting  of  studies. 

Thus  briefly  have  been  sketched  the  changes  which  twenty- 
five  years  have  produced  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary 
studies,  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  of  some  of  them.  The 
advance  may  not  be  all  we  could  wish,  and  yet  it  shows  prog- 
ress, and  in  some  of  the  studies  a  revolution. 

The  illustrations  so  far  represent  the  conditions  past  and 
present  in  elementary  instruction.  In  the  secondary  or  high 
schools  the  changes  have  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Tests  applied  in  these  have  usually  been  applied  with 
reference  to  the  preparation  made  for  them  in  the  grades  below. 
These  tests  have  generally  shown  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  restricted  by  the  absence  of  the  careful  fit  which  ought  to 
be  made  for  them  in  the  lower  schools.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  general,  though  there  is,  I  think,  a  real  loss 
in  some  of  the  elements  essential  to  the  pursuits  of  the  high 
school.  1  have  already  instanced  spelling  as  one  of  these  ele- 
ments ;  grammar  is  another. 

Recent  Changes  in  Gurriculums  and  Courses  of  Study.  — 
Conferences  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  country  have  been 
held  within  a  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  courses 
of  studies  for  both  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  Two 
reports  have  been  issued,  one  called  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  the  other  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
The  changes  proposed  are  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Enrichment  of  the  Grammar  School  Course. — Under  plans 
for  enriching  the  grammar  school  course  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, there  will  be  a  gain  both  to  grammar  schools  and  high 
schools.  This  enrichment  contemplates  putting  into  the  gram- 
mar schools  algebra  or  geometry,  perhaps  physics  and  Latin, 
with  one  modern  language.  It  proposes  to  have  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences  introduced,  with  a  broadening  and  deep- 
ening of  geography  ;  extending  it  to  the  study  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  man's  possessing  the  earth,  and  then  showing 
how  by   "human    industry,    invention,  commerce,  man  over- 
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comes  "  *  the  obstacles.  The  elements  of  the  natural  sciences 
have  had  a  place  in  the  best  schools  from  the  lowest  primary 
to  the  grammar  school  course  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  not 
till  within  two  or  three  years  that  algebra  and  geometry,  Latin 
and  the  modern  languages  have  been  taught  in  grammar  schools. 
In  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  one  or  more  of  these  studies 
has  been  introduced.  Perhaps  it  is  early  to  pronounce  the 
plan  a  success.  It  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  change  meets 
with  general  public  favor. 

The  introduction  of  algebra  and  Latin  into  the  eighth  and 
ninth  years  of  the  grammar  schools  appears  likely  to  result  in 
a  saving  to  the  high  school  course  of  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  them  in  the  grammar  school,  and  a  consequent  saving  of 
expense.  One  advantage  claimed  both  for  the  grammar  and 
high  school  is  that  these  studies  present  the  occasion  for  closer 
ap[)lication  than  do  the  studies  hitherto  constituting  the  cur- 
riculum for  grammar  schools. 

It  must  prove  a  decided  advantage  to  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum to  have  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  lower  grades.  Professor  Agassiz  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  have  scientific  men  in  this  country,  for  the 
reason  that  these  elements  were  not  studied  in  our  elementary 
schools  ;  the  result,  he  claimed,  was  that  students  pass  from 
the  elementary  to  the  higher  schools  wanting  both  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  facts  which  occasion  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  the  power  of  observation  which  comes  from  the 
pursuit  of  these  studies,  and  which  nothing  else  will  afford  ; 
and  when  the  student  enters  upon  the  scientific  study  which  is 
the  province  of  the  high  school,  he  has  passed  that  period  of 
his  development  when  he  can  train  these  powers  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  pursuit  of  these  studies  by  a  right  method 
will  tend  to  correct  the  defect  in  our  school  system  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Agassiz. 

Three  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  high  school 
studies  :  they  should  be  there  pursued  as  sciences  ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  elements  must  have  been  acquired  in  the  lower 
schools ;  and  in  those  schools  there  must  have  been  secured 
adequate  training  of  the  observing  powers,  together  with  a 

•  Debate  on  Committee  of  Fifteen,  page  148. 
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habit  and  love  of  study.  These  conditions  are,  it  is  hoped, 
being  in  a  measure  met  by  the  recent  changes  in  studies  and 
methods  pursuing  in  the  schools. 

The  changes  do  not  receive  anything  like  universal  approval 
by  the  principal  teachers  in  grammar  schools.  It  requires  addi- 
tional time  to  teach  these  branches,  and  if  the  other  branches 
are  to  be  taught  quantitively,  as  hitherto,  the  task  imposed  upon 
teachers  will  be  an  impossible  one,  and  such  many  feel  it  to  be. 

The  changes,  with  the  introduction  of  department  teach- 
ing, tend  somewhat  to  confuse  the  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  present  stage  is  an  experimental  one  ;  the  adjust- 
ment to  it  must  be  gradual. 

The  superintendents  and  teachers  all  insist  that,  with  these 
studies  added,  there  must  be  a  lessening  of  the  size  of  classes 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.  With  these  pro- 
visions, teachers  are  ready  to  accept  the  new  conditions. 
Under  them  algebra  will  occupy  time  formerly  given  to  arith- 
metic, apparently  without  loss  to  this  branch  ;  and  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  will  be  restricted  to  the  essentials. 

Both  for  the  algebra  and  the  Latin  a  special  teacher  is  likely 
to  be  provided,  and,  so  far  as  these  branches  are  concerned, 
the  department  plan  will  be  pursued. 

The  thing  most  diflScult  for  the  elementary  schools  to  learn 
is  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
higher  ends,  which  are  culture  and  discipline;  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  is  the  measure  of  its  value,  rather  than  the 
quantity  ;  that  the  drill  in  the  schools  must  be  limited  to  essen- 
tials ;  and  that  the  course  of  study  as  a  standard  for  promotion 
must  give  place  to  mental  strength,  and  ability  to  pursue  to 
advantage  the  studies  of  an  advanced  grade.  When  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schools  fully  appreciate  these  principles,  and 
are  sustained  in  applying  them  to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils, 
the  complaint  of  overcrowding  will  cease. 

Correlation  of  Studies.  —  The  way  to  these  necessary  con- 
ditions is  opening  through  the  correlation  of  studies.  This 
consists  in  teachino^  in  connection  things  which  have  natural 
dependence.  If  we  examine  the  whole  curriculum  of  element- 
ary school  studies,  we  find  certain  ones  that  stand  apart  by 
themselves.  Arithmetic,  the  science  of  numerical  estimates,  is 
one  of  these,  though  in  its  applications  to  measuring  distances, 
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weight,  etc.,  it  can  be  correlated  with  the  study  of  natural 
objects  and  phenomena.  Vocal  music  and  physiology  are  two 
subjects  which  do  not  correlate  with  other  studies.  Nature 
studies,  on  the  other  hand,  readily  correlate  with  language, 
drawing  and  literature ;  geography,  history  and  literature  bear 
a  natural  relation  to  one  another  ;  drawing  contributes  to  geog- 
raphy, and  art  is  a  department  of  history ;  biography  is  a 
vital  part  of  history,  and  should  be  taught  with  it. 

Much  skill  is  now  displayed  by  teachers  in  devising  more 
varied  means  of  illustration  ;  pictures,  railroad  maps  with  pic- 
torial illustrations  and  descriptions,  etc.,  are  freely  used  for 
illustrating  topography  in  detail.  History  is  aided  by  visits  to 
historical  places,  by  relics,  town  records,  pictures,  newspapers 
and  ancient  tombstones. 

The  teaching  together  of  kindred  subjects  is  a  means  of  en- 
riching the  course  of  study  even  more  than  is  the  introduction 
of  additional  studies.  It  requires  time  to  adjust  these  subjects 
to  new  relations,  and  teachers  are  conservative.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  go  slowly,  but  progress  is  certainly  making  along 
the  lines  indicated,  and  good  results  are  seen  already  in  many 
schools. 

Kindergartens. 

Kindergarten  instruction,  at  the  time  of  my  beginning  ser- 
vice for  the  Board,  having  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabo^y  for  its  zeal- 
ous and  able  champion,  was  confined  to  a  very  few  private 
classes,  limited  to  a  few  cities.  With  private  patronage  and 
aid  from  other  private  sources,  kindergartens  have  made  a 
gradual  advance,  and  are  now  adopted  into  the  public  schools 
of  many  cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  sure  eventually  to  be 
recognized  as  an  important  part  of  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. They  base  their  exercises  upon  the  idea  of  development 
as  the  end  of  training. 

The  kindergartner  makes  first  a  study  of  the  child's  nature, 
learning  by  observation  and  by  the  study  of  what  others  have 
found  out,  how  this  nature  unfolds  ;  he  then  leads  the  child  to 
exercise  himself  through  songs,  games,  plays  and  occupations, 
till  he  forms  habits  of  attention,  industry,  self-control  and  self- 
direction,  which  bear  fruit  in  present  courtesies  and  in  future 
applications,  as  a  preparation  for  the  future  schools.     The  two 
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or  three  years  in  a  kindergarten  I  deem  to  be  equal  in  value  to 
equal  time  spent  in  any  school  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
college. 

The  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  has  infused  itself  into  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  is  changing  the  methods  that  have  hitherto 
prevailed  there,  and  is  providing  better  means  for  illustration 
in  their  work.  Children  coming  from  well-conducted  kinder- 
gartens contribute  to  the  discipline  of  the  primary  schools  by 
their  obedience  and  docility,  acquired  in  the  kindergarten. 
And  not  unfrequently  they  exert  a  refining  influence  upon  the 
homes,  by  their  improved  manners  and  more  kindly  and 
thoughtful  ways. 

Eelations  of  School,  Pupil  and  Teachee. 

The  relations  of  school  and  teacher,  of  the  teacher  and  pupil 
in  recent  years,  have  been  undergoing  a  change  favorable  to  all 
three. 

lite  School. — This  is  liable  to  be  regarded  by  the  teacher 
as  an  institution  in  his  personal  interest,  as  affording  him  sub- 
sistence and  ministering  to  his  ease  and  comfort.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  to  the  teachers,  many  schools  I  first  visited 
were  ruled  in  this  spirit.  In  more  recent  years,  the  school 
holds  to  the  teacher  the  relation  of  opportunity  ;  it  is  not  emol- 
ument that  animates  the  teacher,  but  service. 

The  Child.  —  Through  the  school,  the  child  is  to  be  edu- 
cated. He  is  to  be  brought  into  a  state  where  he  has  "the 
ability  and  the  inclination  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  being."  This 
implies  a  state  of  freedom,  —  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech  and 
of  action,  without  other  restraint  than  is  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  propriety.  Eecognizing  service  to  the  child  as  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  ultimate  end  of  the  school,  teachers  are  abandoning 
traditional  methods  and  a  rational  philosophy  is  coming  to  pre- 
vail, both  in  methods  and  management.  The  child  is  first  led 
into  a  state  of  conformity  through  appeals  made  to  motives  found 
in  his  natural  desires  and  through  the  exercise  of  his  will  in  self- 
control,  under  proper  penalties  for  offences  against  the  mechani- 
cal duties  of  punctuality,  silence,  industry,  order  and  the  like. 
Out  of  conformity  grows  obedience,  in  which  the  child  does 
cheerfully  what,  under  the  former  state,  he  did  because  he 
found  it  for  his  good  on  the  whole.     Through  the  pleasurable 
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emotions  which  attend  obedience,  he  learns  to  choose  the  way  of 
duty,  and,  by  exercising  his  will  in  choosing  and  executing  his 
choice,  he  comes  into  a  state  where  he  is  self-governing,  which 
is  a  state  of  freedom.  This  method  which  good  teachers  have 
always  followed  as  a  practice  they  are  beginning  to  practise 
as  a  result  of  theory. 

The  Teacher.  —  Formerly  the  first  impression  given  the 
visitor  by  the  school  was  of  an  unnatural  restraint  in  both 
pupil  and  teacher ;  in  the  latter  there  was  apparent  solicitude  ; 
in  the  former,  reserve.  Sometimes  this  was,  doubtless,  an  inci- 
dent to  the  infrequency  of  visits  by  strangers,  but  not  seldom 
it  resulted  from  a  feeling  on  the  pupil's  part  of  repression. 
The  teachers  exercised  a  magisterial  authority  in  the  school. 
Of  the  thousands  of  schools  visited  in  Massachusetts,  few  have 
I  found  that  were  not  under  control  and  apparently  in  good 
order ;  the  child's  subjection  to  rules  of  order  has  sometimes 
been  painful  to  witness.  With  the  more  intelligent  super- 
vision, and  with  a  resulting  improvement  in  the  class  of  teach- 
ers, the  aspect  of  many  schools  has  been  transformed  from  a 
place  of  gloom  to  one  of  good  cheer.  The  teacher's  authority 
has  in  it  those  moral  elements  which  everywhere  exert  a  con- 
trolling influence. 

The  teacher  is,  more  than  formerly,  in  love  of  the  service ; 
this  secures  the  pupil's  sj^mpathy  and  regard.  The  increased 
knowledge  he  has  of  subjects,  of  child  nature  and  of  himself, 
leads  the  teacher  to  exert  his  own  power  of  self-control ;  this 
gains  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pupil.  If  in 
addition  to  these  attributes  of  goodness  and  power,  the  teacher 
has  wisdom  in  manifesting  these  attributes,  he  will  be  a  recog- 
nized authority  and  will  be  in  command  of  the  best  there  is 
in  the  pupils  of  his  charge.  These  high  attributes  manifest 
themselves  more  largely  in  the  teachers  of  to-day  than  in  those 
of  any  earlier  time.  They  partially  answer  the  question  "  Are 
morals  taught?"  To  that  question  we  can,  at  least,  say  that 
morals  are  exemplified  in  the  instructors  of  the  schools.  Under 
such  instructors,  the  pupil  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  morals. 
Every  word  and  every  act  of  the  pupil  is  measured  by  a  moral 
standard  in  his  teacher  and  in  himself. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  moral  standard  of  many  pupils 
is  low.     In  some  schools  there  is  sad  disregard  by  the  teachers 
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of  the  higher  standards  of  morality  in  teaching  and  in  school 
government.  But  the  moral  delinquencies  of  youth  are  occa- 
sioned by  associations  outside,  not  by  those  inside,  the  schools. 
And  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  schools  stand  as  a 
bulwark  and  correction  of  the  evils  incident  to  society,  to  the 
family  and  to  the  other  great  institutions  of  our  active  life. 

Tkaining  of  Teachers. 
The  schools  first  established  in  New  England  had  for  their 
teachers  scholarly  men.  Later,  women  were  certified  to  teach 
children  in  what  were  called  "  dame  schools,"  and  still  later, 
men  were  employed  to  keep  the  winter  and  women  to  keep  th© 
summer  schools.  This  practice  was  common  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts when  my  visits  began.  Sometimes,  to  make  the  small 
appropriation  go  farther,  the  teacher  was  "  boarded  round." 
To  lengthen  the  term  of  teaching,  the  teacher's  pay  was  re- 
duced ;  hence  cheap  teachers  were  employed  and  there  was 
little  motive  for  pedagogical  study. 
.  The  following  are  quoted  from  some  of  my  early  reports  :  — 

In  many  essentials  which  pertain  to  the  keeping  of  the  schools,  I 
find  much  to  approve  ;  but  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  less  com- 
mendation of  the  teacJwig.  Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proc- 
esses at  present  pursued  in  many  of  the  schools  ;  they  are  limited  to 
a  routine  of  questions  read  from  the  book  by  the  teacher  and  of 
answers  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils.  {Thirty -sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1871-72,  page  82.) 

At  best  the  studies  are  pursued  as  an  end  simply,  with  no  intelligent 
reference  to  the  development  of  mind  primarily  or  incidentally. 
{Thirty- seventh  Annual  Report,  1872-73,  page  86.) 

From  a  misapprehension  of  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
schools,  many  persons  are  employed  to  teach  who  have  neither  zeal 
nor  fitness  for  their  calling ;  and  even  well-qualified  teachers  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  pursue  traditional  and  irrational  methods. 
In  very  many  the  whole  time  is  spent  in  brief  recitations  of  mere 
words,  and  where  something  more  is  attempted  the  facts  learned  are 
so  disassociated  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  learner.  ( Thirty- 
eighth  Annual  Report,  1873-74,  page  82.) 

Inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers  are  being  constantly  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  low  wages,  relationship  or  other  causes  oper- 
ating in  their  favor,  while  professional  training  counts  for  nothing. 
{Forty-eighth  Annual  Report,  1883-84,  page  145.) 
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We  yet  have  the  untrained  teacher,  —  a  girl  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, claiming  the  school  in  the  summer,  and  the  untrained  man, 
young  or  old,  who,  having  kept  it  for  the  winter,  is  ready  in  the  spring 
to  exchange  teaching  for  his  farm  or  for  preparatory  professional 
study.  The  practice  of  "boarding  round"  is  still  employed  to  eke 
out  the  term  in  the  district  school ;  and  still  there  exists  the  district 
agent,  who  employs  the  teacher  which  another  committee  is  to  certifi- 
cate and  oversee.  .  .  .  That  any  of  our  children  should  be  stultified 
under  the  name  of  education  is  too  startling  a  proposition  to  be 
treated  with  indifference.  {Forty-first  Annual  Report,  1876-77, 
page  106.) 

Fewer  than  one  in  seven  of  the  teachers  are  normal  graduates, 
while  some  are  very  young,  wholly  untrained,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  "  trying  their  hand  "  at  teaching.  I  found  a  bright  girl  of  six- 
teen in  charge  of  an  important  primary  school.  The  school  was  well 
kept,  but  little  was  taught ;  the  poor  children  are  being  sacrificed 
that  slie  may  get  her  poor  experience. 

A  serious  evil  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers ;  fully  one  third 
were  teaching  their  first  term  in  the  schools  in  which  I  found  them. 

Again,  to  a  method  I  proposed  for  teaching  some  particular  thing, 
a  teacher  said,  "I  have  too  many  classes  for  such  a  method." 
"  How  many  classes  have  you?"  I  asked.  "  Thirty  in  the  forenoon," 
was  the  reply.  "  And  as  many  more  in  the  afternoon,"  I  said,  inquir- 
ingly. "  Not  quite  so  many,"  she  replied.  "Fifty,  do  you  think, 
during  the  day  ? "  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  response  ;  "  as  many  as  that, 
certainly."     {Forty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1880-81,  page  219.) 

During  the  time  when  the  above  reports  were  written,  my 
visits  had  extended  to  every  county  in  the  State,  with  critical 
examinations  in  nearly  every  town  of  more  than  half  the  coun- 
ties and  in  some  towns  of  all  of  them.  Similar  defects  in  the 
same  class  of  towns  under  similar  conditions  exist  to-day. 

All  my  reports,  from  first  to  last,  represent  the  schools  in 
o-eneral  to  be  well  kept  so  far  as  pertains  to  their  order  and  gen- 
eral management,  and  they  are  everywhere  commended  for  the 
absence  of  harsh  and  repulsive  modes  of  discipline.  The  teach- 
ers are  credited  with  interest  in  their  work,  and  with  great 
faithfulness  and  sincere  devotion  to  their  calling,  but  outside  of 
such  towns  and  cities  as  employed  professional  superintendents, 
up  to  the  latest  visits  made,  in  a  large  minority  of  the  schools, 
the  teaching  is  marked  poor,  in  the  major  part  it  is  marked 
only  fair,  and  in  quite  a  small  minority  excellent. 
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Not  all  schools  under  professional  superintendents,  whether 
in  towns  or  cities,  have  teaching  that  can  be  marked  excellent. 
There  are  here,  however,  an  increasingly  large  number  that  can 
be  so  marked  and  a  smaller  number  than  ever  before  that  can 
be  marked  poor. 

With  the  above  review,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
made  in  other  means  and  causes  which  contribute  to  make 
good  schools. 

Intelligent  Public  Opinion  Wanting.  —  The  occasion  for  any 
teacher  of  incompetency  being  found  in  the  schools  is  in  the 
views  which  still  control  the  action  of  the  people.  The  convic- 
tion is  deep  seated  and  often  enunciated  that  "the  teacher  is 
born,  not  made."  By  the  same  persons,  in  the  same  breath,  it 
is  said  that  "what  anybody  knows  he  can  teach."  That  the 
paradox  of  these  two  propositions  should  not  be  seen,  shows 
how  little  thought  these  persons  bestow  upon  the  subject.  The 
most  casual  observation  would  disprove  both  propositions  and 
show  the  opposite  of  both  to  be  true.  There  is  greater  aptitude 
and  ability  to  teach  in  some  than  in  others,  but  all  can  be  im- 
proved by  proper  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
Knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  to  teaching,  but  there  are  other 
requisites  of  equal  importance.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
child  and  know  himself  and  have  regard  to  his  method  and  con- 
duct in  his  relations  to  the  child,  and  these  things  he  can  gain 
by  study  and  training. 

That  the  people  have  not  carefully  considered  what  skill  is 
required  to  truly  teach  is  seen  in  the  boast  not  uncommon  in  a 
town  that,  "  all  our  teachers  are  trained  in  our  own  schools." 
The  very  reverse  of  this  principle  prompted  one  of  our  most 
sagacious  superintendents  to  refuse  to  favor  a  training  school 
for  teachers  in  his  own  city ;  he  would  not  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal of  its  advocates,  that,  "all  other  things  being  equnl,  its 
graduates  should  be  employed  in  the  schools  of  their  own  city." 
Still  another  superintendent,  in  a  town  that  trains  teachers, 
favors  no  teacher's  appointment  in  his  own  schools  till  the 
requisite  experience  is  gained  elsewhere. 

Normal  Schools  and  Training  Schools.  —  Schools  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  are  of  a  comparativel}?^ 
recent  origin.     In  the  early  years  of  this  century  they  were 
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first  established  in  Prussia  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide 
trained  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  that  country.  The  agita- 
tion for  their  introduction  into  this  country  dates  back  to  1824- 
25  ;  their  establishment  by  Legislative  enactment  dates  April 
19,  1838;  their  opening  was  on  July  3,  1839.  At  the  time 
of  my  appointment  as  agent,  four  of  these  schools  had  been  in 
successful  operation  for  thirty  years  ;  they  had  done  for  the 
State  a  work  which  had  secured  to  them  the  sympathy  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  About  this  time  two  additional 
schools  were  being  established,  the  Worcester  Normal  School 
and  the  Normal  Art  School.  These,  from  the  first,  have  occu- 
pied large  and  commodious  buildings.  The  buildings  of  the 
four  older  schools  have  now  substantial  structures  erected 
within  a  few  years.  Four  of  the  six  have  dormitories  or 
boarding  houses  of  ample  size  to  furnish  board  to  resident 
students. 

In  connection  with  each  school  there  was,  originally,  a  so- 
called  model  school  ;  in  1871  there  was  no  one  of  these  model 
schools  in  sufficiently  vital  connection  with  the  normal  school  to 
afford  prolonged  and  adequate  practice  on  the  part  of  the  nor- 
mal students.  With  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  model  or  observation  schools,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  for  practice  in  them.  This  is  a  welcome  ad- 
vance ;  now  let  the  provision  be  extended  till  every  student 
shows  the  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  school  by  actual  prac- 
tice before  he  receives  his  normal  school  diploma.  It  is  by 
practice  alone  that  he  is  enabled  to  apply  skilfully  what  he  has 
been  taught.  The  ability  to  do  this  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
acquire  except  under  prolonged,  intelligent  and  critical  super- 
vision in  a  school  organized  for  the  purpose. 

The  number  of  normal  graduates  in  schools  outside  the  cities 
and  a  few  large  towns  was  small  when  I  commenced  visiting. 
The  wages  paid  were  too  low  to  get  and  retain  them.  The  few 
that  were  employed,  by  a  natural  law,  were  drawn  to  the  popu- 
lous and  wealthy  places.  The  city  superintendent  depended 
for  his  recruits  upon  those  who  had  succeeded  in  a  district 
school,  or  he  took  the  more  promising  graduates  without  wait- 
ing for  them  to  get  experience.  The  supply,  moreover,  was 
never  equal  to  the  demand.  In  1877  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  State  were 
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normal  graduates.  The  number  has  increased  but  slowly,  till 
at  present  it  is  a  little  less  than  40  per  cent. 

Causes,  additional  to  those  already  hinted  at,  operated  to 
restrict  the  number  of  normal  graduates  teaching  in  rural 
towns,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  want  of  a  true  standard 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  what  good  teaching  is.  Com- 
ing to  the  present  decade,  a  rapid  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  demand  for  better  qualifications  for  teaching.  The  super- 
intendent is  now  established  in  most  of  the  towns  where  hitherto 
existed  the  poorest  schools,  and  greater  care  is  shown  in  the 
selection,  oversight  and  retention  of  teachers. 

But  the  first  problem  which  confronts  the  superintendent  is, 
"  How  shall  I  get  competent  teachers  ?  "  His  constituents  claim 
positions  for  personal  friends;  his  committee  favor  "home 
talent ;  "  his  appropriations  too  often  limit  him  to  untrained 
and  inexperienced  teachers.  Under  these  conditions  he  seeks 
relief  by  establishing  training  schools  for  teachers. 

Regarding  the  schools  of  this  class  I  have  made  two  reports 
(1888,  1893)  ;  in  these  were  shown  the  necessity  for  trained 
teachers,  the  widely  difi*ering  ratios  of  normal  graduates  em- 
ployed in  diflferent  places,  the  higher  wages  paid  normal  grad- 
uates, and  their  inadequate  numbers  to  meet  the  demand  ;  also 
a  list  of  the  training  schools  and  a  description  of  their  method. 
In  1888  there  were  fourteen  such  schools,  training  about  two 
hundred  persons.  Nine  of  these  were  located  in  cities  ;  all  were 
in  charge  of  superintendents,  and  generally  had  for  their  princi- 
pals normal  graduates  of  superior  attainments.  The  following 
extract  indicates  the  relations  of  training  schools  and  normal 
schools  :  — 

Training  schools  are  practice  schools.  They  lack  the  extended 
pedagogical  study  and  professional  associations  of  the  normal  schools. 
Here,  then,  are  two  schools  for  qualifying  teachers,  both  defective, 
and  each  strong  where  the  other  is  weak  ;  hence,  the  two  are  natural 
complements  of  each  other.  The  training  schools  which  now  exist 
should  be  joined  with  the  normal  schools,  and  others  should  be  estab- 
lished sufficient  in  number  to  afford  to  every  normal  student  an  op- 
portunity for  ample,  independent  practice  under  expert  supervision 
before  he  receives  a  position  as  a  professional  teacher.  {Fifty-seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  page  143.) 
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For  examples  of  the  best  training  schools  and  necessary  con- 
ditions for  effectino;  unions  of  trainino;  schools  with  normal 
schools,  see  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board,  page  142. 

Since  this  report  was  made,  four  new  normal  schools  have 
been  established,  and  with  each,  by  legal  enactment,  is  coupled 
a  practice  school,  to  be  provided  in  perpetuity  by  the  towns 
where  the  normal  schools  are  severally  located.  When  the 
proposed  connection  is  generally  eifected  between  the  city 
training  schools  and  the  State  normal  schools,  Massachusetts 
will  have  a  complete  system  of  schools,  providing  for  the 
thorough  training  of  all  her  teachers. 

In  the  views  presented  of  teaching  and  teachers,  my  illustra- 
tions have  been  limited,  in  the  main,  to  elementary  schools. 
They  apply  strictly  to  schools  of  the  country  and  suburban 
towns.  In  cities  and  larger  towns  are  paid  the  highest  wages ,^ 
and  here  are  found  the  great  majority  of  our  trained  and  most 
experienced  teachers.  In  these  towns  and  cities  much  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  schools,  for  successive  years,  by  expe- 
rienced superintendents,  especial  attention  being  given  to  those 
of  primary  and  grammar  grades.  Consequently  there  are, 
probably,  in  these  places,  as  good  schools  as  exist  in  any  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Where  the  two  essentials  of  good  wages  and 
skilled  supervision  are  wanting,  poor  results  follow,  no  matter 
what  the  location,  whether  it  be  country  or  city.  In  some  of 
our  larger  towns  and  cities  there  are  schools  that  are  as  poor 
as  any  in  the  rural  towns,  and  in  some  of  the  rural  towns 
there  are  model  schools.  The  difference  is  that  the  more 
favorable  conditions  can  be  availed  of,  to  a  greater  extent,  by 
the  centres  of  population  and  wealth,  and  that  these  conditions 
cannot  be  afforded  by  the  sparser  and  poorer  populations. 
These  conditions  should  be  more  nearly  equalized  by  more 
liberal  State  appropriations.  Let  State  aid  be  extended  till 
every  district  has  its  superintendent  and  every  school  has  its 
well-trained  and  competent  teacher. 

To  bring  into  all  the  schools  such  teachers,  there  must  be  pro- 
vision for  paying  good  wages  in  the  smaller  towns ;  this  can  be 
made  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  State  school  tax  to  supplement 
the  town  tax, — the  State  tax  to  be  levied  upon  the  property 
of  the  State  and  distributed  for  salaries  of  teachers  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  one  of  which  should  be  that  the  size  of  the 
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school  should  reach  a  given  standard,  and  another  that  the 
teacher  should  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  including  spe- 
cial training  and  practice,  certified  to  by  some  State  authority. 

To  secure  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  something  like  equal 
school  privileges  without  burdening  the  towns,  the  system  of 
superintendents,  now  permissive,  should  be  made  mandatory. 
With  these  things  done,  as  they  can  be,  by  a  wise  enactment 
of  our  Legislature,  Massachusetts  will  have  provided  the  means 
for  keeping  the  character  of  her  schools  fully  up  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  so  long  sustained  ;  with  these  things  much  longer 
left  undone  she  will  have  to  look  well  to  her  laurels. 

Other  Institutions.  —  There  are,  aside  from  the  normal 
schools  and  training  schools,  institutions  designed  to  give  sup- 
plementary or  special  training  for  teaching,  the  chief  of  which 
are  teachers'  institutes,  including  summer  schools,  and  teachers' 
associations,  local,  county  and  State. 

Teachers^  Institutes.  —  The  first  institutes  were  held  in  1845  ; 
my  connection  with  them  as  an  instructor  dates  April  7,  18H2, 
and  continues  to  the  present  year.  The  early  institutes  were 
held  for  ten  days,  from  which  they  have  been  gradually  reduced 
to  one  day,  with  one  or  two  evening  sessions.  The  difficulty  of 
providing,  in  the  smaller  towns,  entertainment  for  so  long  a 
time  was  one  occasion  for  this  change  ;  the  dismissing  of  schools 
was  another.  The  one  day  session  with  three  sections,  as  at 
present  organized,  for  three  distinct  grades  of  work,  has  made 
the  institutes  of  recent  years  quite  as  popular  as  they  have  ever 
been,  and  on  the  whole  quite  as  useful.  The  short  institute  is 
attended  with  but  slight  interruption  to  the  schools  and  entails 
no  burden  upon  the  people  or  teachers.  It  gives  inspiration, 
and  instructs  in  the  newer  lines  of  work.  It  is  possible,  more- 
over, to  hold  a  larger  number  and  scatter  them  more  widely 
over  the  State  than  when  they  were  held  for  a  longer  time. 

Though  the  instruction  is  limited  in  amount,  it  is  more  con- 
cise in  form,  and  all  persons  invited  usually  attend  for  the  en- 
tire time.  Under  Secretary  Dickinson,  who  instituted  the 
change  from  three  days  to  one  day,  the  work  and  aims  of  the 
institute  were  greatly  systematized.  The  teaching  in  the  later 
institutes  has  had  special  reference  to  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching.  The  work  is  analagous  in  kind  to  that  which  is 
the  province  of  normal  schools. 
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Summer  Schools.  —  These  are  protracted  institutes.  They 
have  been  recently  introduced  into  our  State.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  one  continuing  for  a  week  has  been  held  at 
Laurel  Park,  Northampton,  for  three  successive  years.  Others, 
not  connected  with  the  Board,  have  been  held  ;  one  for  four 
days  at  Peabody,  organized  and  conducted  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Gifford,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Peabody.  Such  schools, 
continuing  from  four  to  six  weeks,  have  been  held ;  one  at 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  one  at  Harvard  University,  one 
at  Plymouth.  One  at  Martha's  Vineyard  has  been  held  annu- 
ally for  many  years. 

At  all  of  these  the  attendance,  last  year,  aggregated  about 
2,000,  mostly  teachers  and  school  superintendents.  A  large 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  were  represented  at  the 
Clark  University  school. 

My  attendance  at  four  of  these  schools  for  a  part  of  their 
sessions  last  summer  was  not  needed  to  convince  me  of  the 
great  utility  of  their  existence.  All  were  characterized  by  an 
earnest  interest  on  the  part  of  both  instructors  and  taught. 
They  were  skilfully  conducted  and  fully  exemplified  in  their 
several  lines  the  advanced  modern  thought  in  education.  The 
summer  school,  as  a  means  of  enlightenment  and  stimulation,  has 
a  value  which  can  be  hardly  overestimated.  It  is  destined  to 
be  a  more  and  more  important  factor  in  fostering  a  professional 
spirit  among  the  teachers  of  every  grade. 

Associations. — There  have  been  in  Massachusetts,  for  many 
years,  various  associations  of  an  educational  character.  County 
associations  now  cover  the  State,  except  for  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Nantucket.  The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  Essex, 
which  has  had  a  continuous  existence  since  1830.  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Barnstable  counties  have  formed  associations 
within  twenty-five  years. 

Aside  from  these  county  associations,  we  have  a  State  asso- 
ciation, associations  of  classical  and  high  school  teachers,  one 
for  the  eastern  and  one  for  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
an  association  of  district  superintendents  all  within  the  State ; 
in  connection  with  the  other  New  England  States  there  are 
an  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association,  The  New  England 
Educational  Workers,  The  Association  of  New  England  Super- 
intendents, The  New  England  Normal  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
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elation  and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  Canada,  we 
have  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  its  council  and 
department  of  superintendence.  Nearly  all  these  associations 
have  been  formed  within  twenty-five  years.  There  are,  also, 
teachers'  clubs  of  many  names.  The  numerous  meetings  of  all 
these  associations  constitute  an  "  embarrassment  of  riches"  to 
hard  worked  and  ambitious  teachers. 

In  general,  all  have  the  same  purpose,  to  instruct  and  elevate 
teachers  as  a  professional  class.  Some  of  them  are  aiming  to 
accomplish  these  ends  by  the  same  methods  and  means  ;  for 
example,  the  teachers'  institutes  and  the  county  associations, 
employ  the  same  instructors  upon  the  same  themes  and  address 
themselves  to  the  same  teachers  during  the  same  season  of  the 
year.  For  this  reason  is  it  not  desirable  that  these  two  organi- 
zations should  be  united,  or  that  they  should  hold  their  meet- 
ings at  different  seasons  of  the  year?  May  not  the  one-day 
institutes  be  merged  in  the  meetings  for  supervisory  districts 
held  by  district  superintendents  and,  at  present,  largely  aided 
by  the  agents  of  the  Board?  And  may  it  not  be  profitable 
to  substitute  for  one-day  institutes,  summer  schools  to  con- 
tinue for  three  or  four  weeks?  My  conviction  favors  such  a 
change. 

Added  means  for  increasing  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of 
teachers  are  local  associations,  which  have  greatly  increased  in 
number  under  superintendents  ;  frequent  meetings  of  teachers 
with  the  superintendent ;  reading  circles  for  pedagogical  study, 
and  individual  reading  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. The  increased  interest  in  the  various  means  for  improve- 
ment is  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  which  animates 
the  teachers  in  all  their  work. 

School  Attendance. 
Among  the  conditions  which  are  vital  to  the  successful  school 
is  the  constant  attendance  of  the  children.  There  are  two 
items  of  attendance  that  reflect  the  interest  which  the  public, 
the  parents  and  the  pupils  take  in  the  schools  :  the  first  is  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  upon  the  school  regis- 
ter to  the  whole  number  of  school  age  in  the  town  ;  the  second 
is  the  ratio  of  the  number  in  actual  daily  attendance  to  the 
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number  enrolled.  There  were  no  reliable  records  available  for 
finding  these  ratios  at  the  time  when  I  began  my  inspection  of 
schools.  But  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the 
State  was  given  in  the  school  returns  ;  this  was  then  73  per 
cent.  ;  it  is  now  about  90  per  cent.  The  advance,  as  I  have 
been  interested  to  observe,  was  gradual  and  somewhat  uniform 
throughout  the  State. 

Since  the  year  1879-80  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance 
to  the  average  membership  in  the  public  schools  has  advanced 
from  89  per  cent,  to  92  per  cent.,  and  this  advance  has  been 
gradual  and  not  limited  to  any  special  locality.  Considering 
the  per  cent,  reached  in  1879,  the  advance  to  92  is  very  grati- 
fying. This  leaves  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  that  have  been  the 
object  of  special  interest  to  me  in  all  my  visits  to  the  towns. 

Compulsory  Laws.  —  A  law  of  1852  required  every  person 
having  under  his  control  a  child  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  at 
least  twelve  weeks.  Shortly  after  I  entered  upon  the  agency 
(1873),  this  law  was  amended  so  as  to  place  the  ages  of  attend- 
ance between  eight  and  twelve  years  and  the  time  of  attendance 
at  twenty  weeks.  Under  the  original  law,  whose  date  is  1852, 
the  town  treasurer  was  to  prosecute  the  person  ofi'ending ; 
under  that  of  1873,  the  truant  officer  was  to  perform  this  duty. 
The  law  was  subsequently  amended,  restoring  the  fourteen 
years,  and  in  all  towns  where  provision  is  made  for  instruction 
in  the  use  of  "  hand  tools,"  or  in  manual  training,  or  for  indus- 
trial training  in  any  form,  making  it  fifteen  ;  and  under  this 
amended  law  the  child  must  be  kept  in  school  for  thirty  weeks, 
if  the  schools  keep  that  length  of  time,  with  an  allowance  of 
two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  the  school  committee.  The  law  is  based  upon 
the  principle  that  the  State  may  compel  the  parent  to  provide 
his  child  with  such  education  as  will  fit  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  on  the  further  principle  that  the  right 
of  the  State  to  tax  the  citizens  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  children  of  school  age  for  the  time  the  schools 
are  kept  for  all  children. 

This  is  at  present  our  law  for  compulsory  attendance.     It  has 
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had  a  large  influence  as  a  moral  force  in  defining  to  law-abiding 
citizens  the  minimum  of  time  public  sentiment  requires  each 
child's  attendance  upon  school,  and,  together  with  our  employ- 
ment laws,  has  secured  an  attendance  for  some  portion  of  each 
year  of  nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age. 

A  portion  of  the  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  who  fail  to  get  the  full 
amount  of  schooling  which  the  law  requires,  are  absent  for 
excusable  or  necessary  causes,  such  as  sickness  and  contagious 
diseases  in  the  family.  Deducting  these,  there  remain  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  children  whose  non-attendance  is  charge- 
able io  parental  neglect  and  truancy. 

Under  parental  neglect  are  included  absences  which  result 
from  indiflference,  indolence,  carelessness  and  cupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  visiting  by  the  child  and  work- 
ing during  term  time  of  the  school. 

Truancy  consists  in  the  child's  absenting  himself  from  school 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 
Popularly  both  are  called  truancy. 

For  cases  which  are  classed  under  parental  neglect,  a  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $20  is  imposed  upon  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  child.  For  truancy,  the  child  maybe  sentenced  to  a  truant 
school  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years.  A  law  enacted 
in  1889,  chapter  249,  provides  for  the  commitment  to  truant 
schools  of  children  who  persistently  violate  the  reasonable  rules 
of  the  public  schools. 

Truant  Schools.  —  The  towns  under  the  law  of  1873  were 
required  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  confinement,  disci- 
pline and  instruction  of  truants,  and  to  make  by-laws  concern- 
ing truants  and  other  absentees  from  school.  Many  towns 
assigned  for  the  purpose  the  State  Primary  School  at  Monson ; 
others  assigned  the  Plummer  Farm  School  at  Salem ;  some  a 
particular  school  or  house  in  the  town  ;  often  it  was  the  alms- 
house ;  some  named  the  State  Reform  School.  Very  soon  the 
State  Primary  School  ceased  to  receive  ;  other  places  named 
were  inadequate  or  had  not  been  consulted,  and  the  towns  really 
had  no  places  for  their  truants. 

In  some  places  truants  were  put  in  the  lock-up  for  their  "  in- 
struction." Boston  had  for  years  been  sending  hers  to  Deer 
Island ;  Lowell  had  provided  for  hers  a  House  of  Reformation 
for  Juvenile  Offenders.     Of  this   school,   the   superintendent 
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stated  publicly:  "The  membership  of  this  school  in  all  the 
years  I  have  been  identified  with  it  has  been  composed  of 
truants,  vagrants,  thieves  and  paupers."  Cambridge,  New 
Bedford,  Fall  River  and  other  places  maintained  schools  at 
their  almshouses.  Most  of  the  places  provided  were  acknowl- 
edsfed  to  be  unsuitable.  Lawrence  had  what  was  called  an  in- 
dustrial  school, — a  model  of  its  class. 

County  Truant  ScliooU. — These  were  provided  for  by  the 
act  of  1873,  and  were  to  be  established  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners on  petition  of  three  or  more  towns.  The  first  to  estab- 
lish a  school  under  this  act  was  Hampden  County  in  1880. 
Towns  in  Essex  County  petitioned  for  a  school  in  1886.  Year 
after  year  hearings  were  had  before  the  legislative  committees, 
opposition  being  made,  particularly  by  Salem  and  Lawrence. 

Finally,  in  1891,  the  county  commissioners  purchased  and 
enlarged  for  the  purpose  the  school  at  Lawrence.  Meantime, 
a  school  for  Berkshire  County  was  established,  on  petition  of 
seven  towns,  at  Becket,  in  1888,  and  one  for  the  counties  of 
Bristol,  Plymouth  and  Norfolk,  at  Walpole,  in  1889.  The 
home  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Barrus  of  Goshen  was  assigned  as  the 
truant  school  for  Franklin  and  Hampshire  counties. 

The  opposition  in  Essex  was  repeated  for  several  years  in 
Middlesex  County,  till,  in  1894,  this  county  was  provided  with 
a  finely  appointed  school  at  North  Chelmsford.  With  accom- 
modations for  only  sixty,  this  school  has  now  eighty-two  truants, 
with  a  considerable  list  the  courts  would  like  to  send.  The 
school  for  Worcester  County  was  located  at  Oakdale,  in  West 
Boylston,  in  1891. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  directed  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in 
1886,  to  establish  on  the  main  land  a  "parental  school,"  to 
which  should  be  committed  her  truant  children.  A  school  was 
built  in  West  Roxbury,  in  1893-94,  in  accordance  with  this  act. 
It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  May,  1895,  and  received  its  first 
pupil  in  September  following.  This  is  not^a  county  school,  but 
is  supported  by  the  municipality  of  Boston. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools  is  coinci- 
dent with  my  service  as  agent,  and  the  purpose  of  their  estab- 
lishment has  had  my  full  sympathy. 

Prior  to  the  provision  for  county  truant  schools  the  towns,  in 
general,  had  no  suitable  places  for  the  discipline  and  instruc- 
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tion  of  their  truant  children  ;  in  requiring  towns  to  provide 
them,  the  legislators  seem  to  have  had  no  proper  conception  of 
the  class  of  children  for  whom  provision  was  to  be  made.  The 
towns  resorted  to  various  subterfuges  to  comply  with  the  law. 
If  they  failed  in  this  regard,  they  were  liable  to  lose  their  por- 
tion of  the  school  fund,  for  they  were  required  to  make  returns 
of  their  action  to  the  Board  of  Education.  When  asked  if  they 
had  made  the  needed  provisions  for  truants,  nearly  all  gave 
affirmative  answers.  Some,  when  further  questioned,  stated 
that  they  had  no  truants  ;  hence,  no  provisions  were  needed  ! 

With  the  county  schools,  some  of  them  as  homelike  and  as 
well  appointed  as  the  average  of  homes  and  schools  in  the  State, 
with  their  farm  and  garden,  and  workshop,  the  towns  have 
no  excuse,  on  account  of  a  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  commit- 
ment, for  not  enforcing  the  truant  laws. 

Enforcement  of  Laws. — To  what  extent  are  the  laws  en- 
forced ?  A  full  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  report 
made  to  the  Legislature  in  1895,  entitled  House  Document,  No. 
1025,  and  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  fifty-ninth  report 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  year,  pages  529-601.  The 
report  is  based  upon  a  critical  investigation  in  portions  of  the 
State  embracing  the  schools  of  fifty  towns,  including  five  cities, 
in  whole  or  part. 

Here,  in  a  school  population  of  26,968  children,  there  were 
found  to  be  1,380  cases  where  the  child  has  failed  to  attend 
school  during  the  year  the  time  required  by  law  on  account  of 
parental  neglect  and  125  cases  of  failure  by  reason  of  truancy. 
The  returns  from  the  towns  investigated  showed  but  seven 
instances  where  parents  were  brought  into  court  on  the  charge 
of  neglect  to  give  the  children  the  full  amount  of  their  school- 
ing during  the  year,  and  six  of  these  were  reported  from  a 
single  town. 

It  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  truant  children  in  the  several 
truant  schools  are  sent  from  the  cities,  and  from  only  a  part  of 
these.  In  all  the  schools,  there  were  290  committed  for  tru- 
ancy of  whom  the  greater  part  had  been  previously  guilty  of 
graver  offences. 

With  290  as  a  basis  there  is  one  truant  to  every  488  children 
of  school  age,  which  would  give  543  instead  of  290  for  the  en- 
tire State.     But,  on  the  basis  of  125  to  a  school  population  of 
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26,968,  there  is  one  truant  to  every  216  children  of  school  age, 
which  would  give  1,229  for  the  entire  State.  The  laws  are, 
then,  not  enforced. 

Why  the  laws  are  not  enforced  is  fully  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  investigation.  Among  the  reasons  are  the  inadequacy  of 
the  officials  upon  whom  their  enforcement  depends,  —  the  local 
truant  officers  and  school  committees ;  and  back  of  this  is  the 
apathy  of  the  general  public  upon  the  whole  subject  of  school 
attendance  as  affecting  the  future  of  the  child  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  charge  upon  the  town  of  |2  per  week  for  each  child  it 
sends  also  debars  the  towns  from  sending  to  the  truant  schools. 

Remedies  Suggested.  —  Among  these  are  a  more  careful 
enumeration  of  the  children  of  compulsory  age  in  the  several 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  with  those 
enrolled  in  the  schools,  this  comparison  to  extend  to  all 
schools,  public  and  private  ;  the  furnishing  of  State  registers 
to  the  private  schools ;  a  more  careful  inquiry,  by  truant  offi- 
cers, into  the  cases  and  causes  of  absenteeism  in  private  as  well 
as  public  schools ;  the  use  of  a  form  of  discharge  and  transfer 
cards  to  be  o^iven  to  children  discharged  from  one  school  to  go 
to  another  whether  it  be  in  or  without  the  town,  a  duplicate  to 
be  given  to  the  truant  officer,  to  be  retained  or  forwarded,  as  the 
case  may  require ;  a  careful  scrutiny  into  the  ages  of  children 
applying  for  certificates  with  reference  to  obtaining  employ- 
ment ;  securing  from  proper  sources  the  necessary  clothing  to 
attend  school  for  all  children  in  need  of  such  provision  ;  pro- 
vision for  including  the  conveyance  of  children  to  public  schools 
in  appropriations  made  for  the  "  support  of  schools  ;  "  a  change 
in  the  form  of  fines  imposed  upon  neglectful  parents  so  as  to 
give  them  an  added  motive  for  causing  their  children  to  attend 
school ;  amendments  to  the  laws  so  as  not  to  require  towns  to 
make  by-laws  concerning  truants  and  the  places  for  commit- 
ment ;  presentments  by  truant  officers  of  parents  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  compulsory  law  under  a  general  rule  of  the 
school  board  of  the  town  ;  one  or  more  attendance  officers  to 
be  employed  as  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  secur- 
ing attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools,  and  having  all  the 
powers  throughout  the  State,  to  be  exercised  in  emergencies, 
now  conferred,  or  hereafter  to  be  conferred,  by  law  upon  local 
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truant  officers;  assigning  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  to  a 
special  bureau,  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  truant  schools 
under  State  instead  of  county  and  town  support ;  the  removal  of 
the  direct  tax  of  two  dollars  per  week  upon  towns  for  the  sup- 
port of  children  while  attending  a  truant  school ;  a  truant  school 
or  schools  for  girls  separate  from  the  schools  for  boys  ;  and  some 
modifications  in  the  laws  themselves  to  make  them  consistent 
and  more  easy  to  be  understood  and  applied. 

Free  Text-books.  —  The  provision,  by  law,  for  furnishing 
books  and  school  supplies  at  public  expense  has  somewhat 
increased  the  school  attendance  in  recent  years.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  existed  a  law  which  required  towns  to  provide 
text-books  for  children  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  provide 
them,  or  who,  being  able,  neglected  to  do  so.  There  was  also 
a  law  which  authorized  the  furnishing  of  books  by  towns  if  the}'' 
so  elected. 

In  1884  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which  provided  that 
books  and  school  supplies  should  be  purchased  by  the  com- 
mittees at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  This  act  made  consistent 
our  code  of  laws  for  free  schools.  It  is  a  just  and  beneficent 
law.  It  has  contributed  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  Its  abuse  is  in  retaining  books  after  they  have  become 
untidy  with  tatters  and  dirt.  Its  defect,  if  it  has  any,  is  in  its 
not  making  provision  that  certain  books  may  be  retained  for 
reference  by  pupils  on  leaving  school.  Frequent  appeals  have 
been  made  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  to  this  effect.  My 
opinion,  according  with  these  appeals,  is  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  provision. 

Academies  and  Private  Schools. — These  names,  with  that 
of  parochial  schools,  all  apply  to  schools  that  are  not  under 
State  supervision  ;  hence,  our  returns  of  attendance  of  all  the 
children  in  school  and  the  average  of  attendance  are  not  as 
exact  as  is  desirable.  In  my  report  upon  academies,  published 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1875-76,  the  number  of  these 
schools  was  57,  while  the  number  returned  by  the  school  com- 
mittees was  72.  I  was  at  much  pains  to  make  an  absolutely 
correct  enumeration  of  these ;  the  list  reported  by  the  commit- 
tees evidently  included  institutions  giving  instruction  in  special 
subjects,  as  music,  for  example. 

Private  schools,  including  academies,  parochial  schools  and 
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private  kindergartens,  were  reported  in  1891,  and  published 
with  the  secretary's  fifty-fifth  annual  report.  In  this  enumera- 
tion, which  was  very  carefully  made,  the  whole  number  of 
children  varied  by  several  thousands  from  that  given  by  the 
school  committees  for  the  same  year. 

The  conclusion  was  reached,  in  the  investigation  for  these 
reports,  that  some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  law  for 
having  every  kind  of  private  school  keep  the  register  prescribed 
by  the  State  for  public  schools,  and  make  attendance  returns 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  as  is  required  from  the  public 
schools. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  a  large  increase 
in  the  attendance  upon  the  parochial  schools,  and  the  items  are 
essential  to  any  estimate  of  school  attendance.  Statistics  are 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  relied  upon  for  giving 
exact  knowledge. 

Conclusion. 

A  hasty  review  has  thus  been  made  of  the  principal  changes 
affecting  the  elementary  schools  as  they  have  come  to  my  notice 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been 
progress.  From  the  prudential  committee  in  every  little  dis- 
trict to  the  professional  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  schools 
of  several  towns,  is  a  great  advance  in  supervision ;  from  the 
three  E's  to  the  enlarged  course  of  to-day,  including  music, 
penmanship,  drawing,  nature  studies  and  sloyd  for  the  primary 
school,  algebra  and  French  or  Latin  for  the  grammar,  is  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  ;  from  routine 
and  memoriter  answers  to  marginal  questions  read  by  the 
teacher  to  a  topical  recitation  by  the  pupil,  with  illustrations 
upon  the  blackboard,  is  a  stride  forward  in  methods ;  from  20 
per  cent,  in  1873  to  40  per  cent,  in  1896  in  the  number  of 
normal  graduates  employed,  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  num- 
ber of  trained  teachers.  Nor  is  the  advance  less  in  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance  of  the  children  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
parents  in  the  methods  and  discipline  of  the  schools.  A 
greater  advance  than  in  any  of  these  is  that  made  by  teachers, 
which  animates  them  in  studying  to  discover  the  means  for  im- 
proving their  teaching  through  associations  and  reading. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  advance  is  that  made  within 
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the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  which  has  brought  together  col- 
lege faculties  and  teachers  of  secondary  schools  to  discuss  the 
conditions  for  entrance  to  college.  This  movement  had  its 
origin  in  a  resolution  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Classical  and 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Collar 
of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

Details  of  the  above  movement  are  contained  in  an  able  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  head  master  of  the  Girls' 
High  and  Latin  School,  Boston,  and  published  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
1896. 

As  the  result  of  these  discussions  we  have  two  reports  of 
large  committees  appointed  by  departments  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  one  called  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  the  other  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  The  committees  consisted  of  eminent  college  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
reports  present  curriculums,  programs  and  methods  of  study, 
both  for  secondary  and  elementary  grades  of  instruction.  The 
discussions  of  the  plans  submitted  in  these  reports  and  the  con- 
sequent modifications  in  courses  of  studies  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  the  best  evidence  that  the  schools  are  to  yield  even 
more  abundant  fruits  in  the  future  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

GEORGE  A,   WALTON. 

West  Newton,  Dec.  31,  1896. 
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REPORT   OF  JOHN  T.   PRINCE, 

AGENT   OF  THE  BOARD. 


School  Buildings,  School  Expenditures,  Length  of  School  Year 
AND  Attendance  op  Pupils,  Teachers,  Supervision,  Con- 
dition OF  THE  Schools, — A  Resume  op  Growth 
during  the  Past  Seven  Years. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

From  January  to  June,  of  the  past  year,  my  time  was  given 
mainly  to  visiting  schools  and  to  holding  small  meetings  of 
teachers.  The  rest  of  the  school  year  was  spent  in  organizing 
teachers'  institutes  and  taking  part  in  them  and  other  educa- 
tional meetings,  and  in  an  investigation  of  courses  of  study,  a 
report  of  which  is  herewith  appended. 

There  have  been  no  notable  chano;es  or  sio^ns  of  marked 
improvement  in  the  schools  of  my  district  during  the  past  year  ; 
and  yet  I  believe  that  in  several  of  the  towns  a  steady  advance 
has  been  made.  Changes  in  school  organization  and  instruc- 
tion are  necessarily  slow,  and  progress  can  be  seen  only  by 
comparison  of  results  at  long  intervals  of  time.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  the  quality  of  schools  may  be  judged  :  first,  by 
a  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  carried 
on,  and  secondly,  by  actual  observation  of  the  schools  them- 
selves. I  desire  in  this  report  to  pass  briefly  in  review  in 
both  these  ways  the  schools  located  in  the  counties  of  Bristol, 
Norfolk,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  as  they  have  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  seven  years.  During  that  time  I  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  them,  by  personal  inspection,  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  correspondence  with  the  school  authorities.  I  am, 
therefore,  able  as  an  impartial  observer  to  pass  judgment  both 
upon  the  conditions  underlying  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  and  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  them. 

School  Buildings. 
Schools  are  too  frequently  judged  from  the  character  of  the 
school  buildino;:s,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  in  danger  of  havinic 
a  too  exalted  opinion  of  our  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  ratio  of 
the  quality  of  the  buildings  to  the  quality  of  the  schools  is 
probably  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Yet  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  character  of  the  school  buildings  of  a 
city  or  town  indicates  the  kind  of  schools  that  are  kept  there. 
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The  interest  that  citizens  feel  in  education  is  manifested  in  no 
small  degree  by  their  willingness  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  and  this  interest  is  felt  by  all 
who  have  the  management  of  the  schools.  Within  the  past 
seven  years  there  has  been  spent  in  the  four  counties  upwards 
of  two  million  dollars  for  new  school  buildings,  alterations  and 
permanent  improvements,  or  an  average  of  about  $1,700  for 
each  school.  This  sum  is  more  than  half  of  what  would  be 
needed,  by  a  fair  estimate,  to  provide  new  buildings  for  all  the 
schools.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  amount  thus 
expended  is  very  unequally  distributed,  about  one  half  the  sum 
having  been  expended  by  cities  and  towns  having  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  schools. 

A  large  part  of  the  sum  spent  for  alterations,  named  above, 
was  upon  improvements  in  means  of  ventilation.  The  quite 
general  enforcement  of  the  law,  passed  in  1888,  relative  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  schoolhouses  has  involved  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  has  been  attended  with  very  good  results. 
While  many  of  our  rural  school  buildings  remain  as  they  were 
seven  years  ago  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  the  larger 
school  buildings  of  cities  and  villages  have  very  greatly 
improved  in  ventilation.  So  marked  and  manifest  has  been 
the  improvement  in  this  regard  under  the  law,  that  it  is  hoped 
its  provisions  will  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  as  is 
proposed  in  some  quarters. 

School  Expenditures. 
One  test  of  public  sentiment  in  a  city  or  town  toward  its 
schools,  greater  perhaps  than  that  of  a  willingness  to  raise 
money  for  new  school  buildings,  is  the  kind  of  financial  sup- 
port that  is  given  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools. 
In  1889  the  amount  raised  for  all  public  school  purposes,  ex- 
clusive of  what  was  expended  for  new  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements,  was  $U14,852.  The  amount  raised  last  year 
was  $1,246,780,  or  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  The  meaning 
of  this  large  increase  in  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  during  a  time  of  great  business  depression 
is  further  realized  when  it  is  considered  that  the  increase  in 
valuation  during  the  same  interval  was  only  31  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  only  19  per  cent. 
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Table  shoivivg  the  Increase  of  Vahiation  and  of  AmotLnt  raised  for 
the  Support  of  Schools  from  1889  to  1895. 


TOWI^S. 

Valuation. 

Amount  raised  for  the  Sup- 
port OF  Schools. 

1889. 

1893. 

Per  Cent, 
increase 

1889. 

1893. 

Per  Cent, 
increase. 

AcuBhnet, 

$612,0i0 

$628,970 

2.7 

$2,135  84 

$2,485  21 

16.3 

j^ttleborough, 

3,965,377 

4,746,088 

19.6 

18,975  00 

25,313  76 

33.4 

Berkley, 

405,830 

397,565 

2.* 

1,710  94 

2,245  59 

31.2 

Dartmouth, 

1,799,350 

2,455,600 

36.4 

6,280  19 

8,331  19 

32.6 

Dighton, 

756,448 

762,341 

.7 

3,705  41 

4,639  75 

25.2 

Easton,   . 

3,778,861 

4,582,711 

21.2 

13,111  99 

21,653  21 

65.1 

Fairhaven, 

1,552,738 

2,187,719 

40.8 

7,360  46 

8,149  06 

10.7 

Fall  River, 

49,841,691 

65,238,178 

30.8 

174,340  50 

243,611  79 

39.7 

Freetown, 

860,955 

817,772 

5.* 

2,463  34 

2,758  46 

11.9 

Mansfield, 

1,453,622 

1,793,821 

23.4 

7,490  35 

11,006  41 

46.8 

New  Bedford, 

34,647,666 

52,642,733 

51.9 

113,385  46 

156,013  30 

37.5 

North  Attleborough,     . 

3,702,859 

3,834,224 

3.5 

21,013  22 

27,206  35 

38.9 

Norton,  . 

785,775 

791,285 

.7 

2,841  02 

3,568  96 

25.6 

Raynham, 

832,869 

772,791 

7.2* 

3,653  31 

3,587  51 

.1* 

Rehoboth, 

733,810 

712,785 

2.8* 

3,200  00 

4,188  O.S 

30.8 

Seekonk, 

811,900 

920,250 

13.3 

2,205  85 

2,572  63 

16.6 

Somerset, 

1,012,433 

1,015,830 

.3 

4,019  28 

4,718  36 

17.3 

Swansea, 

732,950 

840,396 

14.6 

3,285  18 

4,448  54 

35.4 

Taunton, 

17,391,576 

19,203,484 

10.4 

76,540  40 

93,636  44 

22.3 

Westport, 

1,255,300 

1,467,975 

16.8 

6,018  21 

6,594  95 

9.5 

Avon, 

545,760 

751,300 

37.6 

2,907  73 

4,599  05 

58.1 

Belllngbam, 

612,150 

711,792 

16.2 

2,607  71 

3,108  30 

19.1 

Braintrce, 

3,284,350 

4,188,150 

27.5 

12,553  23 

19,874  72 

58.3 

Brookline, 

42,533,300 

59,002,600 

38.7 

72,388  74 

124,003  78 

71.3 

Canton,  . 

3,616,847 

3,888,045 

7.4 

13,427  38 

16,825  00 

25.3 

Cohasset, 

3,580,238 

4,160,493 

16.1 

9,618  38 

13,043  52 

35.6 

Dedham, 

5,286,606 

9,776,827 

84.9 

38,514  38 

38,218  38 

_* 

Dover,     . 

887,885 

828,062 

6.7* 

2,692  00 

2,581  59 

4.1* 

Foxborough,  . 

1,447,803 

1,730,777 

19.5 

7,125  00 

9,170  02 

28.7 

Franklin, 

2,246,035 

2,845,545 

26.6 

10,165  00 

13,174  78 

29.5 

Holbrook, 

1,075,640 

1,105,170 

2.7 

6,881  00 

8,984  94 

30.5 

Hyde  Park, 

7,120,543 

8,727,555 

22.3 

33,215  27 

40,755  89 

22.7 

*  Decrease. 
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Table  sJiowing  the  Increase  of  Valuation,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Valuation. 

Amount  bailed  for  the  Sup- 
port OF  Schools. 

TOWNS. 

1889. 

1895. 

Per  Cent, 
increase. 

1889. 

1895. 

Per  Cent, 
increase. 

Medfleld, 

$1,196,061 

$1,300,286 

8.7 

$4,400  00 

$5,072  41 

15.2 

Medway, 

1,315,345 

1,385,583 

5.3 

6,985  29 

7,454  75 

6.7 

Millis,     .... 

492,775 

831,965 

68.8 

2,100  36 

3,561  37 

69.5 

Milton 

13,521,433 

18,991,439 

40.4 

21,674  39 

40,.595  77 

87.2 

Needhatn, 

2,193,411 

2,806,654 

27.9 

11,569  56 

14,621  64 

26.3 

Norfolk, 

481,893 

513,247 

6.5 

2,115  43 

2,426  27 

14.6 

Norwood, 

2,423,406 

3,358,765 

38.5 

10,962  00 

19,340  00 

76.4 

Quincy 

12,319,245 

17,325,855 

40.6 

60,505  45 

83,326  77 

37.7 

Randolph, 

2,033,060 

1,903,800 

6.3* 

11,787  16 

10,717  46 

9.* 

Sharon 

1,121,641 

1,568,377 

39.8 

3,291  11 

4,761  71 

44.6 

Stoughton,      .        . 

2,196,906 

2,821,921 

28.4 

9,655  59 

13,595  43 

40.8 

"Walpole, 

1,831,423 

2,180,909 

19. 

9,040  00 

10,878  17 

20.3 

Wellesley, 

5,677,587 

6,966,454 

22.7 

14,077  97 

24,414  08 

73.4 

Weymouth,    . 

6,074,185 

6,448,981 

6.1 

39,771  53 

47,036  39 

18.2 

Wrentham,     . 

1,351,133 

1,477,926 

9.2 

8,097  45 

10,656  05 

31.5 

Chilmark, 

210,582 

215,877 

2.5 

449  02 

516  11 

14.9 

Cottage  City, 

1,469,700 

1,567,700 

6.6 

1,683  38 

3,175  00 

88.6 

Edgartown,    . 

712,050 

730,337 

2.5 

2,264  29 

2,595  49 

14.6 

Gay  Head,      . 

20,983 

28,172 

34.2 

117  DO 

216  88 

85.8 

Gosnold, 

206,565 

221,163 

7.6 

221  89 

171  94 

22.5* 

Tisbury  and  West  Tis- 
bury 

810,460 

1,261,413 

55.6 

2,745  00 

4,268  53 

55.5 

Nantucket,     . 

2,908,319 

3,006,436 

3.3 

5,507  14 

6,311  63 

14.6 

*  Decrease. 


While  the  foregoing  table  represents,  in  a  general  way,  the 
comparative  ability  and  willingness  of  the  people  to  expend 
money  for  the  public  schools,  it  is  not  a  sure  indication  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  them  or  even  of  the  interest 
and  effort  which  have  been  exerted  for  them.  The  difference 
of  standards  of  valuation  in  the  years  designated  and  the  gen- 
eral increase  of  wages  in  all  kinds  of  occupations  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.     Moreover,  there  are  other  considera- 
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tions,  to  be  referred  to  later,  quite  as  important  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  schools  as  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
their  support.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  towns^ where  the 
amount  expended  for  schools  was  less  last  year  than  it  was 
seven  years  ago  the  schools  have  not  seemed  to  deteriorate, 
but  in  some  respects  may  be  said  to  be  much  better.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  towns  which  have  increased  their  expenditure 
for  schools  can,  I  believe,  give  no  better  showing  for  the  money 
expended  than  they  did  seven  years  ago.  This  discrepancy  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  difference  of  management  and 
supervision  of  the  schools  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  these 
towns  have  been  obliged  to  continue  the  employment  of  un- 
trained teachers  in  the  main,  whose  salaries,  although  not  as 
high  as  those  of  trained  teachers,  have  been  advancing  with  the 
rest.  If  poor  or  unprogressive  teachers  must  be  paid  eight 
dollars  a  week  who  formerly  were  content  to  work  for  seven, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  increased  expenditure  is  no  indication 
of  an  improvement  of  the  schools,  especially  if  the  supervision 
remains  the  same.  Generally  speaking,  however,  a  large  in- 
crease of  expenditure  for  schools  means  a  greater  interest  in 
the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  in  most  cases  more 
efficient  work  done. 


Length  of  School  Year  and  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  returns  of  1890  and  1896  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  length  of  the  school  year,  as  well  as  the  percent- 
age of  school  attendance,  has  increased  :  — 


COUNTIES. 

AvEKAGE     Number      of 
Months     the     Public 
schools  have  been  kept 
FOB  THE  Year. 

Average  Per  Cent,  of  At- 
tendance,  BASED    UPON 
THE     Average    Attend- 
ance. 

1889-90.          1895-96. 

1889-90. 

1895-96. 

Bristol,        .... 

8-17 

9-3 

90.0 

92.0 

Norfolk,       .... 

9-3 

9-9 

92.0 

93.0 

Dukes,         .... 

7-15 

8-3 

87.0 

89.0 

Nantucket,  .... 

9-8 

10  0 

91.0 

94.0 
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A  close  inspection  of  the  returns  from  which  the  above  table 
was  made  shows  that  while  the  school  year  of  some  of  the  cities 
and  large  towns  has  not  increased  in  length,  that  of  the  smaller 
towns  has,  in  many  instances,  increased  from  five  to  twelve 
per  cent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  percentage  of  attendance. 
If  we  can  assume,  as  we  ought  to  assume,  that  attendance  upon 
these  schools  is  a  positive  advantage  for  those  who  attend,  the 
fact  that  more  days  are  kept  in  the  year  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pupils  are  in  attendance  is  most  significant. 

Teachers. 
Comparatively  little  can  be  learned  from  statistics  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.     No  statistics  such  as  we  have  take 
into  account  two  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  State,  viz.,  personality  and  scholarship. 
As  nine  tenths  of  the  teaching  force  consists  of  women,  and  as 
of  late  the  ranks  have  been  supplied  from  women's  colleges  in 
increasing  numbers,  it  is  believed  that,  in  scholarship  at  least, 
the  teachers  of  this  section  hold  a  higher  rank  than  ever  before. 
So  far  as  professional  qualifications  are  concerned,  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  distinct  advance  has  been  made  within  the  past 
seven  years.     In  the  school  year  ending  June,  1890,  there  were 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  four  counties  275  teachers  who 
were  graduates  of  a  normal  school,  or  20.5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  required.     Last  year  there  were  em- 
ployed 429  graduates,  or  26.2  of  the  whole  number  required. 
These  figures  take  no  account  of  those  who  attended  a  normal 
school  but  who  did  not  graduate,  nor  of  those  who  graduated 
from   a  training   school.     As   the   number  of  training  school 
graduates  is  much  greater  now  in  the  schools  of  several  of  the 
larger  places  than  it  was  seven  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  of  professionally  trained  teachers  has  been  quite 
large.     The  returns  show  that  the  towns  of  low  valuation  have 
comparatively  few  normal  graduates  teaching  in  the  schools, 
in  some  cases  fewer  than  seven  years  ago.     The  number  of 
such  teachers  has  increased  in  some  of  the  country  towns,  due, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  to  the  etforts  of  the  district  superintendents. 
In  respect  to  the  teachers'  continuity  of  service  in  the  same 
town  or  school,  there  is   prolmbly  but  little  difi"erence  in  the 
two   peiiods   of  time    under  consideration.      Last  year  there 
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were  employed  1,836  different  teachers  to  supply  1,635  places, 
against  the  employment  of  1,494  different  teachers  to  supply 
1,290  places  in  1889-90,  —  a  slight  gain  in  the  seven  years.  As 
long  as  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the  qualifications  and 
salaries  of  teachers  there  will  be  a  constant  movement  of  teach- 
ers from  place  to  place,  each  town  being  a  sort  of  training 
ground  for  another  town  a  little  better  able  to  pay  for  desirable 
teachers.  The  towns  which  have  the  best  teachers  and  those 
which  are  content  or  obliged  to  keep  the  poorest  have  the 
greatest  permanency  in  the  teaching  force. 

Supervision. 
Seven  years  ago  the  schools  of  but  15  of  the  54  cities  and 
towns  were  under  skilled  supervision.  Last  year  36  cities 
and  towns  were  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  service.  The 
gain  has  been  largely  in  towns  which  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  assistance  offered  by  the  State,  and  in  these  towns 
especially  has  skilled  supervision  been  most  effective.  In 
some  cities  and  large  towns  the  time  of  the  superintendent 
is  largely  given  to  routine  business  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done  but  which  does  not  directly  affect  the  work  of  teachers. 
But  the  district  superintendents  as  a  rule  spend  a  large  part  of 
their  time  in  inspecting  the  schools  and  in  giving  the  teachers 
the  benefit  of  their  suggestions  and  criticisms,  both  privately 
and  in  teachers'  meetings.  Besides  in  this  direct  assistance  to 
teachers,  the  superintendent's  usefulness  is  seen  in  a  judicious 
selection  of  teachers  for  vacancies  which  occur.  Being  held 
responsible  for  results,  the  superintendent  is  anxious  to  secure 
as  good  teachers  as  the  limited  salary  offered  will  permit.  He 
does  this  by  careful  examination  and  by  inspection  of  the 
actual  work  of  applicants.  He  employs  young  normal  gradu- 
ates when  he  can,  at  the  risk  of  keeping  them  but  a  short  time. 
The  returns  for  last  year  show  that  the  number  of  normal 
graduates  has  largely  increased  in  schools  supervised  by  dis- 
trict superintendents.  In  the  twenty-two  towns  which  have 
within  seven  years  begun  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  37  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  last  year  were  normal 
graduates,  while  in  1889  they  constituted  only  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  These  figures  are  still  more  significant 
when  it  is  seen  that  in  towns  where  no  superintendent  is  em- 
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ployed  there  are  but  35  normal  grnduates  in  place  of  54  such 
graduates  seven  years  ago. 

I  have,  in  past  reports,  enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of 
skilled  supervision  and  of  the  successful  working  of  the  district 
plan.  I  will  not,  therefore,  further  refer  to  it  here,  more  than 
to  say  that,  in  my  estimation,  nothing  has  been  done  in  legis- 
lation more  beneficial  directly  to  the  schools  of  country  towns 
than  was  done  in  the  passage  of  the  law  enabling  small  towns  to 
join  into  districts  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  that  no  more  hopeful  sign  of  progress 
has  lately  appeared  than  the  quite  general  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  country  towns.  This 
recognition  of  the  value  of  skilled  supervision  and  partial  con- 
cession to  the  claims  of  greater  centralization  in  education  are 
indications  of  great  promise. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  those  agencies  which  most  affect 
the  schools.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  their  present  con- 
dition in  comparison  with  their  condition  when  I  first  knew 
them.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  conditions 
above  treated  have  improved,  the  schools  have  improved,  and 
where  the  conditions  have  remained  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  no  improvement  has  been  made.  For  example,  in  a  town 
where  the  school  buildings  are  poor  or  only  passably  good, 
where  the  school  appropriation  is  insuflScient  to  secure  trained 
or  skilful  teachers,  where  little  attention  is  given  to  keeping 
the  children  in  school  and  where  the  supervision  of  the  schools  is 
done  by  non-professional  persons,  there  poor  schools  as  a  rule 
prevail.  I  believe  that  no  town  of  the  four  counties  has  wholly 
neglected  to  improve  the  conditions  named,  and  yet  there  are 
several  towns  in  which  present  provisions  are  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  maintenance  of  good  schools. 

Before  speaking  of  these  towns,  I  desire  to  speak  of  a  class 
of  towns  which  have  been  able,  during  the  past  few  years,  to 
materially  change  the  character  of  the  conditions  underlying  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  schools  which  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  One  town  of  this  class  comes  to  my  mind. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  visited  the  schools  of  the  town  and  found 
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them  in  a  very  poor  condition,  but  two  or  three  of  them  being, 
in  my  estimation,  what  could  be  called  even  fair.  Nearly  all 
of  the  teachers  were  natives  of  the  town,  to  whom  small  salaries 
were  paid.  There  was  no  supervision  of  any  value  whatever 
to  the  teachers  or  schools.  The  apparatus  and  books  were  poor 
and  insufficient ;  the  schoolrooms  were  dark  and  poorly  venti- 
lated, and  the  outbuildings  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  I 
ought  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
this  town  was  a  fair  average  of  the  schools  of  several  towns  of 
my  district  at  that  time.  My  report  to  the  school  committee 
was,  of  course,  disappointing,  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  citi- 
zens I  urged  some  important  changes  of  administration. 
Through  the  efforts  of  a  member  of  the  school  committee  a 
superior  skilled  teacher  was  placed  in  one  of  the  buildings. 
Her  work,  contrasted  with  that  of  others,  began  to  be  felt,  and 
her  influence  extended  to  others.  In  a  year  or  two  a  majority 
of  the  committee  began  thorough  and  effective  measures  of  re- 
form,  one  of  the  first  being  the  employment  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools  in  a  district  with  other  towns.  Increased  school 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  town,  and  none  but  trained  or 
experienced  teachers  were  appointed.  New  schoolhouses  were 
built  and  the  best  of  apparatus  and  boc5ks  were  provided.  One, 
and  afterwards  another,  new  assistant  was  put  into  the  high 
school,  which  became  able  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  business  as 
well  as  for  any  of  the  colleges  or  technical  schools.  This  state 
of  things  has  gone  on  until  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
schools  of  the  town  are  among  the  best  in  the  State.  Recently 
I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  who  lived  in  a  distant  section  of  the 
State,  saying  that  he  was  contemplating  a  change  of  residence, 
and  asking  what  the  school  facilities  of  the  town  that  I  have 
been  describing  were.  My  reply  was  satisfactory,  and  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  town,  no  doubt  to  the  great  advantage 
of  his  children.  I  have  referred  to  this  case  in  particular,  not 
because  it  stands  alone,  but  because  it  shows  what  a  few  citizens 
interested  in  the  schools  can  do  in  a  few  years'  time.  This  town 
is  one  of  several  towns  that  have  made  advancement  in  the 
same  way,  although  not  all  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  the  town 
cited.  Two  circumstances  have  favored  these  towns  and  made 
it  possible  for  reforms  to  be  effected,  viz.,  the  co-operation 
of  a  few  citizens  interested  in  the  schools    and  the   financial 
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ability  of  the  town  to  carry  out  the  plans  proposed  for  their 
improvement.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  co-operation 
and  interest  in  the  schools  on  the  part  of  citizens  in  all  these 
cases  culminated  in  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  towns.  With- 
out the  agency  of  skilled  supervision,  I  doubt  if  the  ends  sought 
by  the  friends  of  the  schools  could  have  been  attained.  True, 
the  teacher  makes  the  school  what  it  is,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions the  superintendent,  in  no  small  degree,  helps  to  make 
the  teacher.  My  notebook  shows  many  instances  of  improve- 
ment in  the  teachers'  work  almost  immediately  after  the  intro- 
duction of  skilled  supervision  in  the  town.  In  what  I  have 
said  of  the  work  of  the  school  superintendent  in  these  towns  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  employment  of  such  an  official 
alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  good  schools.  Without  the  co- 
operation of  parents  and  citizens,  and  especially  without  the 
full  support  and  confidence  of  the  school  committee,  the  best 
superintendents  can  do  but  little  to  improve  the  schools. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  towns  of  my 
district  in  which  the  provisions  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  schools,  by  which  I  mean  that  in  respect 
to  school  buildings,  apparatus,  teachers  and  supervision  the 
schools  are  not  provided  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  or  even  to 
expect  good  results.  A  corresponding  condition  of  afiairs  in 
other  departments  of  industry  does  not  seem  so  strange  to 
many  people.  We  naturally  expect  a  poor  building  if  it  is 
made  with  poor  tools  and  by  persons  who  have  not  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade.  If  there  is  also  wanting  the  planning  and 
oversight  of  a  master  workman,  we  are  sure  the  building  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  of  these  towns  is  that  in  some  of  them  there  has  been  a 
little  improvement  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  schools,  while  in  others  no  improvement  is  apparent.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  schools  of 
these  towns  are  poor  or  only  fair.  I  am  aware  that  the  terms 
"  poor"  and  "  fair"  are  only  relative,  and  that  their  signification 
depends  wholly  upon  the  standard  of  the  person  using  them. 
I  believe,  however,  that  if  a  commission  of  experts  were  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  schools  the  decision  would  be  that 
fully  one  fourth  of  the  schools  of  the  towns  under  consideration 
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are  so  poor  that  they  had  better  be  closed  than  be  carried  on 
as  they  are.  Not  all  the  towns  thus  burdened  are  to  blame  for 
the  poor  condition  of  their  schools.  Some  of  them  have  raised 
money  for  the  schools  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability ;  but  the 
money  raised  has  not  been  sufficient  to  obtain  trained  teachers, 
or  when  obtained  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  them. 
Some  of  these  towns  also  have  voted  to  employ  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1888,  but  for 
various  reasons  they  have  been  unable  to  join  a  district.  The 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  poor  schools  in  such  towns 
ought  not  to  rest  upon  the  towns  but  upon  the  State.  Surely 
the  authority  which  assumes  to  determine  what  subjects  shall 
be  tauo;ht  in  the  schools  and  to  control  the  length  of  the  school 
year  may  also  help  to  prevent  the  great  inequality  which  now 
exists  in  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  both  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools  and  to  the  provisions  made  for 
their  maintenance.  The  State,  by  a  wise  distribution  of  funds 
raised  by  State  tax,  may  make  it  possible  for  every  town  to  pro- 
cure the  best  service  in  teaching  and  in  supervision  without  in 
the  least  impairing  local  interest  and  effort.  Coupled  with  this 
provision  there  may  be  established  a  minimum  of  qualifications 
for  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  such  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
two  years'  course  at  one  of  our  State  normal  schools  for  ele- 
mentary school  teachers,  and  corresponding  qualifications  for 
high  school  teachers.  Not  until  the  fulfilment  of  these  condi- 
tions is  assured  in  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth  can  we 
boast  of  the  universal  excellence  of  our  public  schools, 

JOHN  T.   PRINCE. 

Jan.  1,  1897. 
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REPORT   OF  A.   W.   EDSON, 
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Work    of   the   Year,  Institutes,   School    Committee   Meetings, 
City  Training  Schools,  Summaries  and  Table,  Peda- 
gogical Training  in  Colleges,  Reasons  for 
THE   Establishment  of   City   Train- 
ing Schools,  Weaknesses, 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education, 

As  usual,  I  briefly  summarize  my  work  for  the  past  year. 
I  have   visited    schools  in   the  folio  wing- named   towns  and 
cities : — 


Acton, 

Agavvam, 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Athol, 

Auburn, 

Berlin, 

Bland  ford, 

Bolton, 

Boylston, 

Brimfield, 

Brookfield, 

Brook  line, 

Charlton, 

Chester, 

Chicopee, 

Clinton, 

Dana, 

Douglas, 

Dudley, 

East  Longmeadow, 

Fitehburg, 

Framingham, 

Franklin, 

Gardner, 

Granville, 

Hampden, 

Hard  wick. 

Harvard, 


Holdeu, 

Holland, 

Holyoke, 

Hopedale, 

Lancaster, 

Lawrence, 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Longmeadow, 

Ludlow, 

Lunenburg, 

Manchester, 

Marblehead, 

Mendon, 

Mill  bury, 

Montgomery, 

Natick, 

New  Braintree, 

!Noi'th  Adams, 

North  Brookfield, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge, 

Oakham, 

Oxford, 

Palmer, 

Paxton, 

Princeton, 

Russell, 

Rutland, 


Shrewsbury, 

Somerville, 

Southampton, 

Southborough, 

Southbridge, 

South  wick, 

Spencer, 

Springfield, 

Sterling, 

Sturbridge, 

Sutton, 

Templeton, 

Tolland, 

Upton, 

Uxbridge, 

Wales, 

Ware, 

Warren, 

Webster, 

West  Boylston, 

West  Brooklield, 

West  Springfield, 

Westborough, 

Westfield, 

Westminster, 

Wilbraham, 

Winehendon, 

Worcester.     (86.) 
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I  have  held  teachers'  meetings  or  addressed  the  teachers  in 
the  followinof  towns  :  — 


Acton, 

Holbrook, 

Princeton, 

Agawam, 

Holland, 

Russell, 

Amherst, 

Holyoke, 

Rutland, 

Andover, 

Lancaster, 

Shrewsbury, 

Auburn, 

Leicester,* 

Somerville, 

Berlin, 

Leominster, 

South  borough, 

Blandford, 

Longmeadow, 

South  wick, 

Bolton, 

Ludlow, 

Spencer, 

Boylston, 

Lunenburg, 

,       Sterling, 

Bradford, 

Manchester, 

Sutton, 

Brimfield,* 

Marblehead, 

Templeton, 

Brookfield, 

ISIendon, 

Tolland, 

Charlton, 

Merrimac, 

Upton, 

Chester,* 

Middleborough, 

Ux  bridge, 

Chieopce, 

Mill  bury. 

Wales, 

Clinton, 

Montgomery, 

Ware, 

Dana, 

Katick, 

Warren, 

Douglas, 

New  Braintree, 

Webster, 

East  Longm 

leadow,         North  Brookfield, 

West  Boylston, 

Fall  River, 

Northborough, 

AVest  Brookfield, 

Gardner,* 

Northbridge, 

Westminster, 

Granville, 

Oakham, 

West  Springfield, 

Hampden, 

Oxford, 

Westborough, 

Hardvvick,* 

Palmer, 

Wilbraham, 

Harvard, 

Paxlon, 

Winchendon.     (77.) 

Hopedale, 

Phillipston,* 

.» 

At  evening 

meetings  I  have  addressed  the  people  of  — 

Agawam, 

Ho  pk  in  ton. 

Spencer, 

Athol, 

Lancaster, 

Templeton, 

Ayer, 

Lunenburg, 

Tolland, 

Clinton, 

Manchester, 

Upton, 

Dana, 

Palmer, 

Wales, 

Falmouth, 

Princeton, 

West  Brookfield, 

Granville, 

Southbridge, 

Westminster, 

Holland, 

Southampton, 

West  Springfield, 

Holyoke, 

Soulhwick, 

Winchendon.     (27.) 

I  have  assisted  at  institutes  at  — 

Adams, 

Clinton, 

Saugus, 

Athol, 

Falmouth, 

Southbridge, 

Ayer, 

Franklin, 

Spencer, 

Billerica, 

Medford, 

Taunton, 

Brockton, 

Palmer, 

W.  Springfield.    (15  ) 

*  Teachers  from  adjoining  towns  were  present. 
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In  addition  to  regular  work  embodied  in  the  above  summary, 
there  is  much  of  a  special  nature  not  specifically  reported,  such 
as  visiting  the  normal,  truant  and  reform  schools,  and  con- 
sulting with  teachers,  superintendents,  school  committees  and 
individuals  who  may  seek  advice  and  direction. 

Six  institutes,  of  one  day  and  evening  each,  have  been  held 
in  Hampden  and  Worcester  counties,  —  at  West  Springfield, 
Palmer,  Spencer,  Clinton,  Southbridge  and  Athol.  In  each 
case  the  usual  institute  program  was  varied  by  making  the 
day's  work  consist  almost  entirely  of  round-table  conferences 
on  topics  of  general  interest,  in  which  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents freely  joined.  The  sentiment  was  very  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  change. 

The  following  program  of  the  last  institute  held  in  my  dis- 
trict is  similar,  in  the  main,  to  the  programs  arranged  for  the 
other  places  :  — 

A  Teachers'  Institute,  under  the  Direction  of  the  State  Board 
OF  Education,  will  be  held  in  the  High  School  Building, 
Athol,  Thursday,  Oct.  22,  1896. 

PROGRAM. 

9.00  A.M.    Training  for  Citizenship, Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary. 

9.40  A.M.    Nature  and  Human  Nature,     ....    Rev.  A.  E.  Winship, 

Boston. 

EOUND    TABLE    CONFERENCES. 

Primary  Section. 

10.20  A.M.    Nature  Study, Miss  S.  E.  Brassill, 

Cambridge. 

11.10  A.M.    Correlation  in  Primary  "Work,  .       .        .        •  H.  T.  Bailey,  Agent. 

1.15  p.m.     The  Recitation :  real  teaching,  .        .        .        .  G.  T.  Fletcher,  y4^en#. 

2.15  P.M.     Educative  Seat-work  for  Little  Folks,      .        .  A.  W.  Edson,  Agent. 

3.15  P.M.     Child  Study, Will  S.  Monroe,  Boston. 

Grammar  Section. 
10.20  A.M.    Professional  Improvement,       ....    Mr.  Edson. 
11.10  A.M.    Enrichment  of  the  Grammar  School  Course,   .    Mr.  Fletcher. 

1.15  P.M.     Structural  Geography :  the  world  ridge,  .        . '  Mr.  Monroe. 

2.15  P.M.     Correlation  in  the  Grammar  School  Course,    .    Mr.  Bailey. 

3.15  P.M.    Nature  Study, Miss  Brassill. 

High  School  Section. 
11.10  A.M.    Original  Work  in  Mathematics,        .        .        .J.  W.  MacDonald,  Agent. 
1.15  P.M.    Modern  Tendencies  in  High  School  Teaching,  .    Wallace  E.  Mason, 

Orange, 
2.15  P.M.    Courses  of  Study  in  High  Schools,  .        .        .    Mr.  MacDonald. 
3.15  P.M.     English  Literature,     .        .        .        .        .        .    H.  F.  Lane,  Templeton. 

Note,  It  will  be  observed  that  this  program  is  a  decided  departure  from 
the  usual  institute  program.    In  order  to  make  the  day  the  most  profitable, 
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teachers  and  superintendents  should  participate  freely  in  the  conferences, 
speak  from  their  schoolroom  experience,  and  state  their  progress  and  fail- 
ures. Each  leader  named  on  the  program  is  limited  in  time  to  twenty 
minutes  ;  each  speaker  that  follows,  to  live  minutes. 

Good  dinners  will  be  served  for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents. 

livening  Session,  The  citizens  of  Athol  and  vicinit}^  are  cordially  invited 
to  a  public  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Wednesday  evening,  October 
21,  at  7.45  o'clock.  Secretary  Hill,  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education,  State  Agent  Edson  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe  will 
speak  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Modern  Education." 

Music  will  be  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Secrelmy. 
A.  W.  Edson,  Agent. 

The  evening  meetings  were  unusually  well  attended  ;  in  some 
of  the  places  the  largest  hall  in  the  village  was  crowded. 

In  the  month  of  November  I  held  three  meetings  of  school 
committees  and  school  superintendents,  — atFitchburg,  Spring- 
field and  Worcester.  At  each  meeting  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendance and  a  live  interest.  I  consider  these  meetings  as 
profitable  as  any  held  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  the  Worcester  program,  it  being  the  same  as 
at  the  other  places  except  a  change  in  speakers  :  — 

A  Meeting  of  School  Committees  and  School  Superintendents 

WILL     BE     HELD     IN     THE     OfFICE     OF     THE     SUPERINTENDENT      OF 

Schools,  476   Main    Street,  Worcester,  Monday,  Nov.   16, 

1896. 

PROGRAM. 

9.30  A.M.    Is  it  advisable  for  the  State  to  assume  a  larger  proportion  of  the  support  oj 
the  public  schools  ?    If  so,  in  what  way  ? 

J.  W.  MacDonald,  Stoneham. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Thurston,  Whitinsville. 

Rev.  T.  T.  FiLMEE,  Webster. 

George  L.  Wright,  Boylston. 
11.00  A.M.    Suggestions  on  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings. 

Appleton  Williams,  Upton. 

H.  S.  JosLiN,  Oxford. 

James  Forsstedt,  Worcester. 
1.30  P.M.    The  selection  and  retention  of  good  teachers. 

Mrs.  Delia  F.  Corey,  Northborough. 

Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pratt,  Berlin. 

Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Esq.,  Worcester. 
•2.30  p.m.    Truancy  and  non-attendance ;  remedy. 

H.  W.  Aiken,  Esq  ,  Millbury. 
A  Henry  E.  Fayerweather,  Truant  Officer,  Worcester. 

T.  F.  Chapin,  Supt.  Lyman  School,  Westborough. 
J     i  I  F.  L.  Johnson,  Supt.  County  Truant  School,  Oakdale. 
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This  meeting  is  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  school 
committees.  The  subjects  are  of  vital  importance;  a  discussion  of  them 
will  be  likely  to  result  in  great  good  to  the  schools.  Can  school  committees 
serve  their  schools  to  any  better  advantage  than  by  attending  this  meeting  ? 

Each  person  named  on  the  pj'ogram  should  speak  briefly  and  to  the 
point,  taking  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  so  as  to  allow  ample  time 
for  discussion.     All  present  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

A.  W.  Edson,  Agent.  Fra.kk  A.  Hill, 

Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education. 


At  the  request  of  the  secretary  I  confine  my  report  to  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  with  special  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  city  training  schools. 

The  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  ob- 
tained in  State  normal  schools,  in  city  training  schools,  in 
training  classes,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  colleges. 

The  State  has  seven  normal  schools,  including  the  Normal 
Art  School,  and  is  to  open  three  more  in  the  year  to  come,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  schools  to  meet 
the  demand  for  trained  teachers. 

The  cities  of  Beverly,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Newburyport,  Northampton,  Pittsfield,  Somerville  and  Spring- 
field maintain  normal  or  training  schools,  while  in  Chelsea, 
Gloucester,  Quincy  and  Woburn  there  are  training  classes,  so 
called. 

Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  and  Wellesley  colleges  are 
the  only  institutions  of  higher  grade  in  the  Commonwealth  that 
attempt  any  professional  training  for  the  coming  teachers. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  speak  of  the  work 
attempted  and  carried  on  at  the  State  normal  schools,  but 
rather  to  speak  of  the  purpose,  work  and  results  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  that  have  been  organized  to  supplement,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  take  the  place  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

Of  the  10,682  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and  the  12,275  different  teachers  employed  the  past  year, 
only  4,540,  or  SQ^q  per  cent.,  have  ever  attended  State  normal 
schools;  and  only  3,903,  or  31^^^  per  cent.,  have  graduated 
from  such  schools. 
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City  Training  Schools. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  trained  teachers,  city  training 
schools  have  been  organized  in  many  places.  The  following 
is  a  brief  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  each  exists 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  each  attempts  :  — 

Beverly. — This  school  was  established  in  1893.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a  five-room  building,  having  200  pupils  in  the  first 
four  grades.  These  classes  are  all  in  charge  of  regular  teachers, 
supervised  by  a  principal.  At  the  present  time  there  are  12 
young  ladies  in  the  training  class  ;  the  number  is  not  limited. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  intended  to  be  the  same  as  for 
a  State  normal  school.  On  entrance  pupil-teachers  are  usually 
weak  in  English,  physiology,  elementary  science  and  geogra- 
phy. The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years,  but  for  normal 
school  graduates  only  six  months.  No  compensation  is  granted, 
except  transportation  for  pupils  living  in  the  city  over  a  mile 
from  the  school,  —  not  even  when  they  are  substituting  in  the 
city  schools.  The  approximate  number  of  prepared  lessons  re- 
quired during  the  course  is  1,200.  The  text-books  used  are 
Lange's  "  Apperception,"  De  Garmo's  "  Essentials  of  Method," 
Parker's  "Theory  of  Concentration,"  Page's  "Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,"  White's  "School  Management"  and 
Com  pay  re's  "  History  of  Education." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  child  study.  To  each 
pupil-teacher  is  assigned  a  child  for  observation  and  study  dur- 
ing the  year,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  child.  There  is  no 
kindergarten  instruction.  The  superintendent  gives  one  hour 
each  week  to  each  class  of  pupil-teachers  and  the  special 
teachers  of  music  and  drawino-  give  instruction.  Observation 
is  carried  on  a  few  months  before  pupil-teachers  assist  in  school- 
room work.  During  the  second  year  they  often  have  full  charge 
of  a  room.  Criticisms  are  made  daily  by  the  principal  and  grade 
teachers.  Pupils  in  the  school  advance  more  rapidly  than  in 
other  schools.  Three  fourths  of  the  graduates  are  employed  in 
Beverly.  The  school  needs  more  assistance  in  teaching  pupil- 
teachers. 

Boston.  —  The  city  normal  and  training  school,  organized  in 
1852,   was  gradually   merged   into  a  girls'  high  and  normal 
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school ;  and  not  until  1872  was  it  made  distinctively  a  training 
school  for  teachers.  The  building  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets.  The  normal  department 
occupies  the  third  floor  and  a  portion  of  the  second.  In  the 
same  building  is  the  Rice  Training  School,  so  called,  which  is 
used  as  a  school  of  observation  for  normal  pupils.  The  in- 
structors are  a  principal  and  10  assistants ;  their  work  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  help  of  the  special  teachers  of  the  city.  In 
the  Rice  Training  School  there  are  1,000  pupils  in  all  grades, 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  grammar  school  course,  with 
23  teachers. 

The  standard  for  admission  to  the  school  is  high,  and  the 
course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  thorough,  fully 
abreast,  if  not  in  advance,  of  any  of  the  State  normal  schools. 
The  entrance  requirements  are  (1)  that  candidates  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  (2)  that  they  must  have  com- 
pleted the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  high  school  course,  or 
must  be  graduates  of  some  approved  college  or  university,  or 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  following  subjects  : 
English  language  and  literature  ;  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
history  ;  civil  government ;  botany  ;  zoology  ;  physiology  and 
hygiene  ;  chemistry  ;  physics  ;  astronomy  ;  algebra  ;  geometry  ; 
plane  trigonometry  ;  Latin  or  French  or  German  ;  vocal  music  ; 
and  drawing. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  time  of  the  students  is 
now  occupied  during  the  course  :  — 

First  Term. 


SUBJECTS. 


Number  of 
Weeks, 


Hours  per 
Week. 


Number  of 
Lessons. 


Psychology, 

Physiology  and  hygiene, 

English, 

Geography, 

Drawing,  form  and  color, 

Music, 

Gymnastics : 

Theory,   . 

Practice,* 


20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 


100 
80 
80 
60 
40 
20 

20 


*  12  minutes  daily. 
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Second  Term. 


SUBJECTS. 

Number  of 
Weeks. 

Hours  per 
Week. 

Number  of 
Lessons. 

Psychology,         .         .         .■       . 

English, 

Arilhnietic, 

Elementary  science, 

Theory  of  kindergarten,    ..... 
Drawing,  forna  and  color,          .        .        . 

Music, 

Gymnastics : 

Theory,   ........ 

Practice,* 

Observation  and  practice,!         .... 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 

5 

3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

1 

80 

48    ~ 

48 

64 

16 

32 

16 

16 

Third  Term. 


Principles  of  education, 

6 

4 

24 

Logic, 

6 

4 

24 

English, 

12 

3 

86 

Arithmetic, 

12 

3 

36 

Elementary  science, 

12 

2 

22 

Geography, 

12 

2 

44 

Drawing,  form  and  color,           .... 

12 

2 

24 

Kindergarten  methods, 

12 

1 

12 

Music, 

12 

1 

12 

Gymnastics : 

Theory, 

12 

2 

24 

Practice,* 

- 

- 

- 

Observation  and  practice,^         .... 

- 

- 

- 

Optional  course : 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten. 

12 

16 

192 

Fourth  Term. 


Principles  of  education,     ..... 

10 

4 

40 

History  of  education, 

6 

4 

24 

Arithmetic, 

16 

3 

48 

English, 

12 

4 

48 

History, 

4 

4 

16 

Geography, . 

16 

2 

32 

Elementary  science, 

16 

2 

32 

Gymnastics : 

Practice,* 

— 

— 

- 

Observation  and  practice. f         .... 

- 

- 

- 

Optional   course:       1.    Gymnastics.     2.    Ele- 

mentary science.    3.   Manual  training.    4. 

Form,  color  and  drawing.     5.  Music.     6. 

Cooking.     7.  Sewing,          .... 

16 

5 

80 

8.  Theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten. 

16 

16 

256 

*  12  minutes  daily. 


t  All  day,  4  weeks. 


X  All  day,  8  weeks. 
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Graduate  Cotirse. 
Regular  instruction  is  provided  for  the  pupils  in  the  graduate  class  for 
one  term  only ;    but  they  may  attend  the  instruction  given  in  the  other 
classes  for  the  rest  of  the  year.     The  vs^ork  of  this  class  includes  :  — 

1.  General  course : 

(1)  A  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education,  -with  special 

reference  to  their  application  in  teaching  the  different  sub- 
jects of  the  regular  course  and  in  school  discipline. 

(2)  The  history  of  education. 

2.  Special  course : 

Theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten. 

Usually  from  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  graduates  join  this 
class  ;  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  do  some  excellent  work 
during  the  first  part  of  the  year.  The  calling-ofi"  of  the  class 
for  substitute  service  begins  at  once.  Substituting  proves  to 
be  an  excellent  training  for  permanent  service.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  beginners  make  mistakes  when  they  first 
take  charge  of  classes  that  they  can  avoid  with  the  next  classes. 
Many  a  young  teacher,  who  would  utterly  fail  at  first  if  put  in 
charge  of  a  difficult  class,  gains  sufficient  power,  by  a  few 
months'  experience  in  general  substituting,  to  ensure  success  in 
almost  any  grade. 

Pupil-teachers  in  the  normal  school  who  study  kindergarten 
methods  are  required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  on  enter- 
ing as  have  other  pupils,  and  to  spend  the  same  time  before 
graduating.  The  work  the  first  year  is  the  same  as  for  teach- 
ers in  primary  and  grammar  grades ;  but  during  the  second 
year,  in  place  of  certain  studies,  the  work,  in  the  department 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten  includes  (1)  a 
preparation  for  teaching,  either  as  assistants  or  directors,  in 
the  city  kindergartens,  and  (2)  a  course  of  lessons  to  all  pupils 
who  do  not  make  kindergartning  a  specialty,  in  the  theory  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  also  a  course  of  lessons  in  kindergarten 
methods,  with  reference  to  their  application  to  primary  school 
work.  Thus  the  attempt  is  both  to  prepare  special  teachers 
for  this  work,  and  also  to  give  to  the  students  in  general  such 
an  insight  into  its  principles  and  methods  as  will  bring  the  kin- 
dergarten into  closer  organic  relation  to  the  other  grades  of  the 
public  schools. 

During  the  second  term  the  pupil-teachers  spend  two  weeks 
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in  kindergartens  and  primary  schools  and  two  in  grammar 
schools. 

During  the  second  year  the  observation  and  practice  are 
continued,  under  substantially  the  same  conditions,  for  eight 
weeks  in  the  third  terra  and  four  weeks  in  the  fourth  term. 
This  time  is  broken  into  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  alternat- 
ing with  equal  periods  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  normal 
school,  only  one  half  of  the  class  being  absent  from  the  school 
at  a  time. 

The  pupil-teachers  are  assigned  to  all  the  classes  in  the  train- 
ing school,  and  to  as  many  classes  in  the  other  public  schools 
of  the  city  as  are  needed  for  this  purpose,  only  one  pupil  being 
assigned  to  a  class.  These  classes  remain  in  charge  of  the 
regular  teachers,  called  training  teachers,  selected  by  the  super- 
intendent and  chairman  of  the  division  committee,  —  one  hun- 
dred in  the  city.  The  normal  students  generally  give  two  or 
three  short  lessons  dail}^  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  the  teachers  in  charge.  The  teachers  of  the  normal 
school  visit  the  pupils  several  times  during  their  stay,  both  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  for  purposes  of  criticism  and 
instruction. 

The  principals  of  schools,  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  observe 
and  practise,  report  to  the  head  master,  in  writing,  their  opin- 
ion of  the  teaching  and  governing  ability  of  such  pupils.  Pupil- 
teachers  who  take  the  kindergarten  course  are  required  to 
observe  and  practise  in  grammar  and  primary  schools  only 
eight  weeks.  Other  needed  observation  is  made  in  the  kinder- 
gartens. 

There  are  at  present  100  pupil-teachers  in  the  senior  class 
and  120  in  the  junior  class,  5  of  whom  are  college  graduates. 
The  prominent  need  of  the  school  is  a  well  arranged  and  prop- 
erly equipped  building. 

Cambridge.  —  The  Wellington  Training  School  was  organized 
in  1884.  The  object  of  conducting  this  school  was  to  give  the 
Cambridge  young  women  who  desired  to  teach,  and  who  had 
made  special  preparation  for  the  work,  an  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  under  conditions  favorable  to  their  own  success 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  their  pupils.  It  is 
located  in  two  buildings  containing  twenty  rooms,  with  700 
pupils  in  primary  and  grammar   grades  of  work.     It  has  no 
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kindergarten.  This  school  differs  from  the  other  schools  of  the 
city  in  this  respect,  —  all  the  grades,  except  the  eighth  and  ninth, 
are  taught  by  young  teachers.  Their  work,  however,  is  done 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  master  and  three  assist- 
ants, who  are  held  responsible  for  the  instruction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  The  principal  has  general  supervision, 
and  the  assistants  supervise  certain  grades. 

Graduates  of  the  English  high  school  or  of  the  Latin  school, 
who  have  also  graduated  from  one  of  our  State  normal  schools, 
or  from  the  Boston  normal  school,  are  preferred  candidates  for 
the  position  of  teacher  in  this  school.  Other  persons  of  equal 
attainments  may  be  elected.  From  25  to  30  pupil-teachers  are 
employed.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number,  except  that  the 
expense  per  pupil  for  maintaining  the  school  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  The  money  compen- 
sation for  the  service  is  $200  per  annum.  Teachers  employed 
after  the  required  term  of  service  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$300  per  annum. 

Pupil-teachers  are  admitted  at  any  time  they  are  needed, 
and  leave  as  they  complete  the  course  and  are  given  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  required  term  of  service  is  one  year  ;  no 
graduation  diploma  is  given.  There  are  at  least  50  applicants 
on  the  waiting  list.  Each  pupil-teacher  usually  teaches  one 
year  in  the  same  grade,  though  some  few  may  be  changed  to 
other  grades  for  special  reasons.  As  the  pupil-teachers  are 
graduates  from  a  State  or  the  Boston  normal  school  before 
entering  the  training  school,  no  study  and  recitation  are  ex- 
acted, except  thorough  preparation  for  the  day's  work.  A 
general  talk  on  some  educational  topic  is  given  the  trainers  each 
week.  The  children  are  kept  well  up  to  grade  ;  they  suffer  no 
injury  from  inexperienced  teaching.  Nearly  all  the  graduates 
are  employed  in  Cambridge. 

Chelsea. — No  training  class,  properly  speaking,  is  main- 
tained. A  few  graduates  from  high  and  normal  schools  are 
allowed  to  observe  and  practise  in  the  different  grades  of  the 
schools  of  the  city,  including  the  high  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  principals. 

Fall  River.  — This  school  was  established  in  1880.  It  is  in 
an  eight-room  building  and  has  400  children  in  five  grades. 
Three  rooms  —  grades  one,  four  and  five  —  have  regular  class 
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teachers.  A  principal  and  vice-principal  supervise.  The 
special  teachers  of  drawing  and  reading  teach  the  training  class  ; 
this  numbers  at  the  present  time  26.  Candidates  for  this 
class  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  and  have  a  high 
school  education  or  its  equivalent.  They  need  to  be  better 
prepared  in  English  language  and  literature,  general  history, 
physical  geography  and  the  sciences.  The  former  course  of 
one  and  one  half  years  is  now  extended  to  two  years,  two 
classes  being  entered  and  graduated  each  year.  Second-year 
pupil-teachers  receive  $5  per  week.  During  the  first  year  three 
or  four  lessons  per  day  are  prepared  and  recited  ;  during  the 
second  year,  one  lesson  per  day.  The  text-books  used  are 
White's  "Elements  of  Pedagogy "  and  Quick's  "Educational 
Reformers." 

Much  academic  work  is  necessary,  especially  in  geography 
and  nature  study.  No  special  attention  is  given  to  child  study. 
Throughout  the  first  year  pupil-teachers  observe  and  do  prac- 
tice work.  They  give  from  50  to  100  lessons  before  they  are 
put  in  charge  of  a  room.  They  serve  in  at  least  two  grades. 
Criticisms  of  observation  and  model  work  are  made  at  the  close 
of  each  exercise ;  of  the  work  when  pupil-teachers  have  full 
charge  of  a  room,  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Pupils  in  the  school 
advance  as  rapidly  as  in  other  city  schools.  All  graduates  are 
given  positions  in  Fall  River. 

The  school  would  be  improved  by  more  teachers  in  the 
normal  department,  broader  examinations  for  entrance,  — 
especially  in  literature  and  science,  a  closer  affiliation  with 
the  high  school,  and  the  admittance  of  pupils  from  other  places. 

Gloucester. — This  city  has  a  class  of  pupil-teachers,  who 
give  their  full  time  for  one  year  to  observation  and  practice  in 
such  grades  as  are  in  accordance  with  their  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences. The  superintendent  meets  them  fortnightly  for  discus- 
sion of  school  work.  There  are  at  present  18  pupil-teachers  in 
the  class. 

Haverhill.  —  This  school  was  organized  in  1881.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a  four-room  building  having  180  pupils  in  four  grades. 
Two  permanent  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  teachers  of 
drawing  and  music  in  the  city  give  instruction.  The  course  is 
one  and  one  half  years.  The  number  of  pupil-teachers  at  pres- 
ent is  13.     The  entrance  requirements  are  (1)  graduation  from 
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the  Haverhill  high  school  or  from  a  school  of  equal  rank,  and 
(2)  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  school 
branches,  history,  literature  and  drawing.  Two  classes  are 
entered  and  graduated  per  year.  The  compensation  is  $1  per 
week  the  first  year  and  $4  per  week  the  third  term. 

The  number  of  prepared  recitations  required  is  approxi- 
mately 300.  The  text-books  are  Sully's  "  Psychology,"  James's 
"Psychology,"  and  Compayre's  "Pedagogy."  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  child  study  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Hall's 
syllabi,  Perez's,  Blow's  and  Hailman's  works,  and  other 
authorities.  The  pupil-teachers  are  usually  poorly  prepared 
in  the  natural  sciences,  geography  and  English.  The  seconds 
and  juniors  observe  and  teach  classes  in  arithmetic  and  reading 
in  two  grades.  Each  pupil-teacher  has  experience  each  term  in 
three  grades.  The  seniors  have  full  charge  of  a  room  for  five 
months. 

Special  criticism  of  the  observation,  practice  and  model  work 
in  the  class  is  given  individually.  General  criticisms  are  given 
at  the  middle  and  end  of  each  term.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  teach  in  Haverhill.  The  children  in  the  train- 
ing school  advance  less  rapidly  than  pupils  under  the  best 
experienced  teachers,  but  rank  well  with  the  pupils  under  the 
average  teacher.  The  improvements  needed  are  a  course  of 
study  to  supplement  the  high  school  course,  a  course  of  lectures 
to  supplement  the  training  school  work,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  building  so  as  to  provide  additional  recitation  rooms. 

Holyoke. — This  school  was  organized  in  1890.  It  is  in  an 
eight-room  building  having  250  pupils  in  six  grades.  Eegular 
teachers  are  in  two  rooms  and  pupil-teachers  in  charge  of  four, 
all  supervised  by  the  principal  and  first  assistant.  The  course 
is  one  and  one  half  years.  Ten  dollars  per  month  is  given 
pupil-teachers  during  the  last  term.  Two  classes  are  entered 
and  graduated  each  year.  The  entrance  requirements  are  (1) 
graduation  from  the  high  school  or  from  a  school  of  equal  grade, 
and  (2)  the  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination.  Pupil- 
teachers  are  found  to  be  poorly  prepared  in  language,  geog- 
raphy, history  and  the  sciences.  The  seniors  prepare  and 
recite,  on  an  average,  8  lessons  per  week  and  the  juniors  10  or 
12  lessons.  Psychology  and  pedagogy  are  studied  from  topical 
outlines,  with  the  aid  of  standard  text-books  on  the  subjects. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  Froebel's  "Education  of  Man," 
Sully's"  Psychology,"  Parker's  "  Pedagogy,"  Spencer's  "  Edu- 
cation "  and  De  Garmo's  "  Essentials  of  Method." 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  kindergarten  and  to  child 
study.  The  juniors  and  seniors  alternate  teaching  with  recita- 
tion and  study,  each  class  giving  one  half  of  the  day  to  each 
department  of  work.  There  are  stated  periods  at  the  close  of 
the  day  for  criticism,  although  personal  criticism  is  given 
as  need  appears.  Pupils  in  the  practice  school  lose  very  little 
of  the  regular  work,  and  are  keener,  more  thoughtful  and  obser- 
vant than  pupils  in  the  other  city  schools.  Nearly  all  the  gradu- 
ates are  employed  in  Holyoke.  The  school  needs  a  better 
building,  a  longer  course  of  study,  the  addition  of  manual 
training  and  kindergarten  instruction,  the  admission  of  non- 
resident pupil-teachers,  and  an  additional  assistant. 

Lawrence.  — This  school  was  established  in  1869.  It  is  in  a 
six-room  building,  having  240  pupils  in  five  grades.  Four 
permanent  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  special  teachers  of 
drawing  and  music  in  the  city  also  give  instruction.  The  prin- 
cipal has  general  supervision,  and  the  other  teachers  are  critics 
of  certain  grades.  The  course  is  two  years  long,  but  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  State  normal  schools  it  is  only  one  half  year.  The 
number  of  pupil-teachers  at  present  is  13.  The  compensation 
of  such  teachers  is  $10  a  month  the  second  term,  $15  the  third 
term,  and  $20  the  fourth  term.  Two  classes  are  entered  and 
graduated  each  year. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
old ;  they  must  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  or  have  had  an 
equivalent  training,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  com- 
mon school  studies,  including  physiology,  music  and  drawing. 
Pupil-teachers  are  often  poorly  prepared  in  language,  spelling, 
music  and  drawing.  Of  the  16  graduates  last  year,  3  were 
normal  school  graduates.  The  number  of  recitations  of  pre- 
pared lessons  during  the  year  is  approximately  560.  No  text- 
book in  psychology  is  used.  White's  "Pedagogy,"  Quick's 
"  Educational  Reformers  "  and  Compayre's  "  History  of  Educa- 
tion" are  studied.  No  special  instruction  in  child  study  and 
kindergarten  work  is  given.  About  35  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
struction is  academic. 

During  the  first  term  the  pupil-teachers  observe  and  study. 
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They  then  begin  teaching  small  classes  in  reading  and  numbers, 
at  the  same  time  continuing  normal  work,  seven  periods  per 
week.  Each  pupil-teacher  has  full  charge  of  a  class  for  one 
and  one  half  years,  teaching  in  three  grades.  Daily  and  per- 
sonal criticism  is  given  the  pupil-teachers  by  the  critic-teachers 
in  charge.  The  pupils  stand  as  high  as  any,  but  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  counteract  the  bad 
effects  of  practice  teaching  by  having  small  classes  and  personal 
instruction. 

Lowell.  —  This  school  was  established  in  1888.  It  is  located 
in  two  buildings  having  fourteen  rooms,  with  500  pupils  in  all 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  Four  super- 
vising teachers  are  employed,  and  the  special  teachers  of  pen- 
manship and  sewing  also  teach.  Pupil-teachers  have  charge 
of  all  the  rooms  except  the  upper  grammar,  where  a  regular 
teacher  is  employed.  The  course  has  recently  been  lengthened 
from  one  and  one  half  to  two  years.  The  training  class  num- 
bers 31.  The  compensation  is  $10  a  month  for  the  second  term 
and  $20  a  month  thereafter.  The  entrance  requirements  are  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  school  branches,  gen- 
eral history,  literature  and  civil  government.  One  class,  not 
to  exceed  nine  members,  may  be  admitted  each  year.  The 
students  are  frequently  deficient  in  common  school  branches. 
The  number  of  prepared  recitations  required  is  about  1,460. 

The  text-books  used  are  Kirkpatrick's  "Psychology,"  Mc- 
Clellan's  "Psychology,"  White's  "School  Management," 
Quick's  "Educational  Reformers,"  Painter's  "History  of 
Education,"  Williams's  "  History  of  Education,"  Perez's 
"First  Three  Years  of  Childhood"  and  Perez's  "Educa- 
tional Foundations."  The  pupil-teachers  observe  closely  in 
connection  with  their  practice  teaching  throughout  the  course^ 
At  first  their  teaching  is  of  single  subjects  in  all  grades.  Later 
they  teach  from  six  months  to  one  year  in  full  charge  of  a  room, 
sometimes  in  a  single  grade  and  often  in  two  or  more  grades. 
There  is  both  individual  and  class  criticism  throuo;hout  the 
course.  All  the  graduates  are  employed  in  Lowell.  The 
children  appear  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  in  other  •  schools 
when  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  changed  too  often  and  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  good  supervisors. 

Lynn.  — This  school  was  established  in  1890  and  reorganized 
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in  1894.  It  is  located  in  a  six-room  building  having  260  pupils 
in  seven  grades.  The  classes  are  in  charge  of  regular  teachers, 
supervised  by  a  principal.  The  special  teachers  in  drawing  and 
physical  culture  in  the  city  also  assist.  The  length  of  the 
course  has  been  six  months,  but  is  now  extended  to  one  year. 
There  are  at  present  18  pupil-teachers.  Applicants  for  admis- 
sion must  be  residents  of  the  city,  graduates  from  the  high 
school  or  from  a  school  of  equal  rank,  and  must  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  high  school  branches.  Two  classes  are 
entered  and  graduated  each  year. 

The  pupil-teachers  are  usually  weak  in  the  sciences.  The 
text-books  used  are  White's  "  Pedagogy  "and  White's  "  School 
Management,"  with  many  other  books,  such  as  Compayr^'s  and 
Baldwin's,  for  reference.  With  the  extension  of  the  course  more 
study  will  be  required  of  the  pupil-teachers.  The  pupil-teachers 
observe  and  practise  in  each  of  the  seven  grades,  but  have  full 
charge  of  a  room  only  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  Criticism  is 
made  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work.  The  pupils  of  the  school 
are  fully  up  to  the  average  of  those  in  other  schools  of  the  city, 
largely  through  the  work  of  the  regular  class  teachers.  All  of 
the  graduates  are  employed  in  Lynn.  Improvements  are  needed 
in  every  direction,  and  they  are  gradually  coming. 

New  Bedford. — This  school  was  organized  in  1889.  It  is 
located  in  an  eight-room  building,  having  400  pupils  in  the  first 
six  grades.  Three  critic-teachers  supervise  the  work,  assisted 
by  the  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  music  in  the  city.  Four 
grades  have  regular  class  teachers,  and  four  have  pupil- teachers. 
The  course  is  two  years,  one  class  entering  and  one  graduat- 
ing each  year.  Pupil-teachers  are  allowed  $4  per  week  the 
second  year,  with  an  opportunity  to  do  some  substitute  work. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  (1)  graduation  from  a  high 
school  or  an  equivalent  training,  and  (2)  the  passing  of  an  ex- 
amination in  the  common  school  studies,  music,  drawing,  civil 
government,  elements  of  physics,  botany,  zoology,  geology, 
plane  geometry  and  history  of  England.  Pupil-teachers  are 
often  weak  in  the  sciences,  physiology,  geography  and 
language. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  work  is  academic.  The  number  of 
prepared  recitations  is  about  1,000. 

The   text-books    used    are    White's    "  Pedagogy,"   White's 
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"  Psychology,"  and  Compayr6's  "  History  of  Education." 
The  pupil-teachers  observe  during  the  second  term  and  teach 
in  full  charge  of  the  class  from  six  months  to  one  year  in  one 
grade.  Criticism  is  made  at  all  points  after  the  recitation  or 
at  the  close  of  the  school.  All  the  graduates  teach  in  New 
Bedford. 

The  effect  of  practice  training  upon  children  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  "The  children  from  the  training  school  have 
less  thorough  drill,  but  broader  culture.  They  are  brighter, 
more  quick  to  grasp  new  subjects  and  more  fussy.  They  are 
always  ready  to  discuss  a  new  subject  and  to  ask  questions." 

JSFewhuryport. — This  school  was  organized  in  1889.  It  is 
located  on  one  floor  of  a  building  having  four  rooms  and  200 
pupils  in  four  grades.  The  classes  are  taught  by  pupil-teachers, 
supervised  by  the  principal.  The  course  is  one  and  one  half 
years  long.  The  compensation  is  $2  per  week  the  second  term, 
and  $3  per  week  the  third  term. 

There  are  at  present  14  pupil-teachers.  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission must  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  and  pass  an  exam- 
ination. Candidates  are  usually  poorly  prepared  in  language 
and  physiology.  Two  classes  are  entered  and  graduated  each 
year.  The  text-books  studied  are  Baldwin's,  Sully's  and  Put- 
nam's works  on  psychology.  White's  "  Pedagogy  "  and  Painter's 
"History  of  Education." 

The  pupil-teachers  observe  for  one  term,  teach  considerably 
in  the  second  term  and  are  placed  in  full  charge  of  a  class  for 
one  term.  Criticisms  by  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  are  made 
daily.  The  pupils  advance  more  rapidly  than  in  the  other 
schools  though  their  moral  powers  are  not  so  fully  developed. 
More  room  is  needed  for  the  school  and  more  manual  work 
should  be  provided. 

Northampton, — This  school  was  organized  in  1889.  It  is 
located  in  two  rooms,  having  60  pupils  and  two  grades  of  work. 
Pupil-teachers  are  in  charge  of  each  room,  supervised  by  a 
principal.  The  course  is  one  and  one  half  years.  Pupil-teach- 
ers in  the  senior  term  receive  $3  per  week.  The  present  num- 
ber is  5.     One  class  enters  and  one  graduates  each  year. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  graduation  from  some  high 
school  or  attendance  at  some  State  normal  school  and  the  pass- 
ing of  a  satisfactory  examination.     Pupil-teachers  are  poor  in 
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logic.  Baker's  "Psychology,"  White's  "Pedagogy,"  and 
Swett's  "Pedagogy"  are  studied.  Each  pupil-teacher  takes 
lessons  in  drawing,  writing  and  manual  training.  The  first 
assistants  begin  teaching  at  once,  while  the  second  assistants 
observe  for  two  months.  They  have  full  charge  of  a  class  for 
about  one  year.  Personal  criticisms  are  strictly  private.  Gen- 
eral criticisms  are  given  after  school  hours.  The  pupils  in  the 
school  advance  more  rapidly  than  in  other  schools.  All  the 
graduates  are  employed  in  Northampton.  More  grades  are 
needed  for  practice  work. 

Pittsfield. — This  school  was  organized  in  1882.  It  is  in  an 
eight-room  building,  having  320  pupils  in  the  first  four  grades. 
The  classes  are  in  charge  of  regular  teachers,  supervised  by  a 
principal.  The  special  teachers  of  the  city  teach  in  this  school. 
The  training  course  is  one  year  long.  The  pupil-teachers  re- 
ceive no  compensation,  except  during  the  last  term  when  called 
upon  to  substitute  at  $6  per  week.  There  are  at  present  four 
pupil-teachers  in  the  school.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
be  graduates  of  a  normal  or  a  high  school  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  common  school  branches.  Pupil-teachers 
are  usually  poorly  prepared  in  arithmetic,  geography  and  gen- 
eral information.     They  should  read  more  standard  books. 

The  text-books  studied  are  Sully's  and  Dewey's  works  on 
psychology.  White's  "Pedagogy,"  Prince's  "Methods"  and 
Compayre's  "History  of  Education." 

The  pupils  study  and  observe  for  three  months,  and  then 
teach  in  all  grades  as  the  superiotendent  directs,  usually  three 
months  in  full  charge  of  a  room.  Criticism  is  made  by  the 
principal,  pupil-teachers  and  superintendent  all  through  the 
course.  As  permanent  teachers  are  in  charge  of  each  room  in 
the  training  school,  the  pupils  suffer  no  harm  by  the  practice 
teaching;  in  fact  this  is  an  advantage,  owing  to  the  individual 
instruction  allowed.  All  the  graduates  teach  in  Pittsfield.  A 
better  reference  library  is  needed. 

Quincy.  —  This  city  has  maintained  for  several  years  a  train- 
ing class.  The  entrance  requirements  are  that  the  candidates 
must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  have  completed  a  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  must  agree  to  maintain  their 
connection  with  the  class  one  year.  The  class,  now  numbering 
41,  is  divided  among  the  different  schools  of  the  city,  where 
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the  members  are  expected  to  observe  the  work  and  to  assist 
the  regular  teachers. 

Somerville. — This  school  was  organized  in  1896.  It  is 
located  in  two  rooms,  having  104  pupils  in  the  first  and  second 
grades.  The  plan  of  the  training  school  is  similar  to  the  one 
followed  in  Cambridge.  Only  normal  school  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted, and  these  by  certificate.  The  course  is  one  year.  The 
compensation  is  $200  per  year.  At  present  there  are  4  pupil- 
teachers.  They  are  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  prin- 
cipal. The  study  of  professional  literature  is  insisted  upon. 
As  the  school  has  been  opened  but  a  short  time,  the  work  and 
plans  have  not  been  fully  matured. 

Springfield.  —  This  school  was  organized  in  1888.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  an  eleven-room  building,  having  350  pupils  in  the  first 
seven  grades.  A  regular  teacher  is  in  charge  of  each  room, 
supervised  by  a  principal  and  assistant.  The  special  teachers 
of  the  city  also  assist..  The  training  course  is  one  year.  The 
number  of  pupil-teachers  is  40.  The  entrance  requirements 
are  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  four  years'  high  school 
course  and  a  75  per  cent,  rank  in  general  history,  literature, 
botany,  zoology  and  physics.  The  candidates  are  weak,  if  any 
where,  in  the  natural  sciences,  physiology,  geography,  history 
and  literature.  The  number  of  prepared  recitations  is  approx- 
imately 600. 

The  text-books  used  are  James's  "Psychology,"  White's 
"Pedagogy"  and  Quick's  "Educational  Eeformers."  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  syllabi  are  followed  in  child  study.  An  hour  of 
observation  per  day  for  eight  weeks  precedes  teaching.  Stu- 
dents give  from  eight  to  twenty  lessons  before  taking  full 
charge  of  a  room.  The  pupil-teachers  teach  a  portion  of  each 
day  the  second  term,  teaching  in  each  of  the  seven  grades. 
As  there  are  regular  teachers  in  charge  of  the  rooms,  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  but  little  practice  teaching  in  the  course. 
The  children  are  younger  than  those  of  similar  grades  in  other 
schools  of  the  city.  About  97  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  teach 
in  Springfield. 

Wohurn.  —  Graduates  from  high  schools  and  colleges  are 
admitted  to  the  training  class  and  serve  for  one  year.  These 
divide  their  time  between  observation  and  teaching  in  the 
grades,  assisting  the  regular  teachers  as  opportunity  is  oflTered. 
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Criticism  is  made  by  the  regular  teacher  at  her  convenience. 
There  are  at  present  13  pupil-teachers  in  the  school. 


Summary  of  Facts  about  Local  Training  Schools. 
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College  Courses.  —  In  addition  to  the  courses  offered  at  the 
State  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools,  three  of  our 
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higher  institutions  are  offering  pedagogical  courses  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates  designing  to  teach. 

Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College  for  the  past  few- 
years  have  had  large  and  enthusiastic  classes  in  the  study  of 
education  and  the  principles  of  teaching.  Their  courses  com- 
prise the  history  of  education,  an  introduction  to  educational 
theory,  the  organization  and  management  of  public  schools 
and  academies  and  of  city  school  systems,  methods  of  teach- 
ing secondary  school  subjects  and  a  seminary  for  the  most 
advanced  students  for  the  special  study  of  current  educational 
problems. 

The  first  two  of  these  courses  are  introductory  and  general ; 
the  remaining  courses  are  professional  in  character.  The  first 
two  courses  serve  to  acquaint  the  general  student  w^ho  does 
not  intend  to  teach  (but  who  is  interested  in  education  as  an 
important  function  of  society)  with  the  history  of  education, 
with  its  problems,  and  with  such  generally  accepted  principles 
as  may  serve  to  guide  and  clarify  his  further  study  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  at  the  same  time  they  afford  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  remaining  courses  which  are  intended  to  provide  the 
essential  preliminary  professional  training  for  those  students 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  high  schools  and  academies 
or  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  school  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  University  many  schools  are  open  for  repeated 
inspection  and  prolonged  study  to  University  students  who  are 
pursuing  these  professional  courses.  In  particular,  through 
arrangements  made  with  the  neighboring  cities  of  Newton  and 
Brookline,  a  limited  number  of  students  have  especial  oppor- 
tunities for  systematic  inspections  of  schools  with  occasional 
opportunities  to  teach.  A  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  prob- 
lems in  school  supervision  is  given  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  these  courses. 

The  course  for  graduates  and  undergraduates,  by  means  of 
lectures,  discussions  and  reports,  treats  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cational theories  and  practices,  educational  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  studies  pursued  in  secondary  schools. 

The  course  designed  primarily  for  graduates  treats  of  the 
organization  and  management  of  public  schools  and  academies, 
supervision,  courses  of  study  and  instruction,  and,  through  the 
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pedagogical  seminary,  the  aims,  organization,  equipment  and 
methods  of  education. 

A  four  years'  course  in  science  is  arranged  for  those  who  de- 
sign to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools  or  supervise  science 
teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

Wellesley  College  offers  to  its  senior  class  a  course  in  peda- 
gogics and  didactics  —  three  periods  per  week  through  the 
year.     In  this  is  included  :  — 

(1)  The  history  of  educational  theories. 

Lectures  on  education  in  Greece  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times  are 
given,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  great  educational  reformers. 
The  chief  educational  works  of  Bacon,  Montaigne,  Comenius,  Locke, 
Eousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel  and  Spencer  are  read  by  the 
student,  and  past  and  present  theories  of  education  compared  in  a 
series  of  papers. 

(2)  The  science  and  art  of  education. 

Lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  education  ;  study  of  child  nature  and 
the  laws  of  its  development ;  discussion  of  principles  underlying  the 
science  and  art  of  education,  and  of  current  educational  problems. 

(3)  The  art  of  teaching  and  government. 

Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  rudiments ;  special  attention  given  to  the  kindergarten 
system  ;  methods  of  government  and  instruction  in  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  higher  school  grades ;  discussions  on  the  practical 
exemplification  of  principles;  "development  lessons"  given  by 
members  of  the  class  and  criticised  by  instructor  and  students. 

BrooMine.  —  A  training  class  for  college  graduates,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  was  opened 
in  September,  1895.  Eight  ladies  were  admitted  the  first  year, 
and  ten  are  in  attendance  this  year. 

Those  joining  the  class  are  expected  to  give  their  time  for 
the  entire  year,  unless  some  unforeseen  necessity  arises  for 
doing  otherwise.  The  elements  entering  into  the  training  are 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  Observation  in  all  grades  of  the  Brookline  schools  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school ;  special  times  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

2.  Teaching  under  the  direction  of  experienced  instructors  ;  special 
attention  given  to  interest,  correlation,  questioning  and  reproduction. 
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3.  Weekly  lectures  with  collateral  reading  upon  :  — 

(a)  The  history  of  education. 

(6)   Psychology  applied  to  teaching. 

(c)  Principles  of  teaching  and  school  management. 

(d)  Methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches. 

(e)  Attendance  upon  general  meetings  of  teachers  and  the 

meetings  and  public  lectures  of  the  Brookline  Educa- 
tion Society. 

4.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  upon  some  educational  topic. 

A  series  of  conferences  is  held  during  the  year,  at  each  of 
which  a  paper  is  read  by  some  member  of  the  training  class ; 
this  paper  is  then  discussed  under  the  leadership  of  some  per- 
son especially  assigned  for  the  occasion. 

Opinions  of  School  Superintendents: — For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  views  of  the  school  superintendents  in  cities  where 
local  training  classes  are  supported,  I  requested  a  brief  statement 
of  their  views  on  the  proper  relation  of  city  training  schools  to 
the  State  normal  schools.    Their  replies  are  appended  :  — 

A.  P.  Safford,  Beverly.  —  "I  think,  under  skilful  management, 
it  is  feasible  to  connect  our  school  with  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  admitting  only  normal  graduates  for  a  year's  practice.  This 
is  what  I  would  like  to  see.  I  believe  in  the  value  of  normal  work. 
The  salaries  in  this  city  are  so  low  that  we  have  felt  thus  far  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  require  graduation  from  a  State  normal  school 
as  a  prerequisite  for  entering  the  training  school.  The  training 
school  is  limited  in  its  field  of  usefulness  on  the  side  of  breadth  of 
culture  and  the  discipline  of  class  room  instruction  for  the  pupil- 
teachers.  We  have  each  year  employed  normal  graduates.  This 
year  we  employed  four  new  ones  alongside  of  the  training  school 
graduates. 

"  The  graduates  of  the  normal  school  (beginners)  invariably  lack 
in  management,  discipline  and  effectiveness  in  teaching  to  a  greater 
degree  than  training  school  graduates.  They  are,  however,  superior 
in  scholarship,  general  culture,  and  in  the  long  run  have  the  advan- 
tage, probably.  I  think  the  training  school  is  weak  where  the  normal 
school  is  strong,  and  the  training  school  is  strong  where  the  normal 
is  weak.  The  training  school  is  especially  superior  to  the  normal  for 
child  study  if  it  is  properly  equipped.  I  think  normal  graduates  gener- 
ally overestimate  their  ability  until  they  have  taught  a  few  months." 

Francis  Cogswell,  Cambridge.  —  "City  training  schools  should 
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not  supplant  the  State  normal  schools.  The  advantages  at  the  State 
normal  schools,  with  special  teachers  in  each  department  of  instruc- 
tion, must  be  far  superior  to  those  in  a  city  training  school,  especially 
under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher. 

"  The  Cambridge  training  school  has  grown  more  and  more  into 
favor  with  each  succeeding  year.  We  have  twice  as  many  applicants 
for  admission  as  we  can  accommodate.  The  Cambridge  girls  who  are 
graduates  of  our  high  school  and  of  a  normal  school  are  admitted  on 
trial.  From  other  applicants  a  selection  is  made  of  those  thought  to 
be  best  qualified.  Our  training  school  does  not  add  a  dollar  to  the 
cost  of  the  school  system  and  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
work  of  young  teachers  before  they  receive  permanent  appointments. 

"Two  years  in  a  normal  school,  and  one  year  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching  under  wise  supervision,  must  give  a  more  thorough  pro- 
fessional training  than  any  city  training  school  is  likely  to  give." 

Eben  H.  Davis,  Chelsea.  —  "  At  the  present  time  we  simply  place 
a  number  of  young  ladies  with  some  of  our  best  principals  for  obser- 
vation and  apprentice  work.  There  is  no  class  training  in  methods 
or  recitation  work  of  any  sort.  Pupil-teachers  are  admitted  to  any 
grade,  including  the  high.  We  have  four  pupil-teachers  in  the  latter. 
The  one  thing  lacking  in  a  normal  graduate  is  a  practical  knowledge 
of  discipline.  A  very  valuable  training  may  be  picked  up  by  six 
months  of  observation  in  our  best  schools." 

William  C.  Bates,  Fall  River.  —  "  We  have  just  extended  our  train- 
ing school  course  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years.  We  hope  to  do 
more  of  academic  work  and  more  of  preparation  for  teaching,  and  so 
give  the  young  women  a  broader  educational  foundation  from  which 
to  teach.  Having  had  experience  of  the  common  school  subjects 
from  the  attitude  of  young  pupils  only,  they  must  have  the  broader 
instruction  of  normal  courses  in  order  to  secure  knowledge  enough 
for  good  teaching.  Such  training  schools  as  the  cities  now  have  are 
a  vast  gain  over  the  training  classes  which  tend  to  make  the  pupils 
mere  imitators  of  the  teachers  (good  or  bad)  with  whom  they  train. 
I  think  the  time  will  come  when  three  years'  preparation  will  be  the 
minimum, — two  years  devoted  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
study,  and  one  year  devoted  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
practice  under  sympathetic  direction. 

"  The  city  training  school  as  now  conducted  makes  local  teachers  — 
teachers  whose  educational  horizon  and  whose  educational  ambition 
are  bounded  by  city  limits.  What  we  need  is  a  plan  of  preparation 
for  teaching  that  shall  wean  teachers  from  reliance  upon  local  influ- 
ence, and  shall  send  them  out  into  the  schools  with  a  zeal  that  shall 
make  them  strive  for  the  how  much  rather  than  scheme  for  the  how 
little  in  measure  of  public  service  that  they  give." 
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Freeman  Putney,  Gloucester.  —  "I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion 
that  the  training  school  should  not  supplant  the  State  normal  course, 
but  supplement  it  where  it  is  possible  to  have  this  done.  A  year's 
practice  training  for  normal  graduates  seems  to  me  very  desirable, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  since  it  affords  needed  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  at  the  best  material  in  the  way  of  all-round  fitness 
for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  so  making  selections  with  less  risk  of 
mistakes  and  their  consequent  entanglements. 

"There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  normal  student  cannot  be 
launched  and  '  warranted  '  as  a  teacher.  It  is  fairly  supposable  that 
the  general  purposes  of  education  have  their  influence  in  the  retention 
of  normal  students  as  such,  especially  where  good  scholarship  is  a 
factor,  even  though  there  may  be  a  seeming  lack  of  some  other  requi- 
sites for  the  successful  teacher.  The  certificate  of  graduation  cannot, 
therefore,  be  really  intended  as  a  never-to-be-questioned  passport  into 
the  schoolroom.  Hence  my  earnest  belief  that  some  sort  of  training 
or  testing  opportunity  should  supplement  normal  school  experience." 

Albert  L.  Bartlett,  Haverhill.  —  "  The  desired  training  for  teach- 
ers is,  as  I  think,  a  full  course  in  an  excellent  high  school,  the  course 
to  include  Latin,  a  normal  course  and  a  course  in  a  local  practice 
school.  The  existence  of  our  training  school  is  due  to  several  rea- 
sons. No  State  normal  school  is  easily  accessible  to  us,  and,  except 
as  boarding  pupils,  it  would  be  difficult  for  our  young  ladies  to  attend 
either  the  school  at  Salem  or  at  Lowell.  In  days  that  I  hope  are 
past,  the  low  standard  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  did  not 
give  a  foundation  that  seemed  to  us  sufficient  for  the  training  of  a 
teacher.  A  young  girl  could  enter  such  a  normal  school  from  our 
grammar  schools,  complete  a  two  years'  course,  and  bring  us  the 
diploma  of  graduation  when  her  classmate  had  completed  but  half  of 
her  high  school  course,  and  must  complete  three  years  and  a  half  of 
preparation  before  she  received  our  teachers'  diploma.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  us  to  have  a  large  majority  of  our  teachers  from  the 
young  ladies  trained  in  our  schools  and  having  local  interests.  We 
know  these  teachers,  the  qualities  they  have,  and  the  directions  in 
which  they  need  special  training. 

"  No  person  is  eligible  for  election  as  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools 
who  has  not  an  education  equivalent  to  that  given  in  our  high  school, 
supplemented  by  a  training  equivalent  to  that  in  our  training  school. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  a  normal  school  is  not  accessible  to  us.  If  it 
were,  I  should  urge  the  attendance  at  a  normal  school  as  a  requisite 
for  election  as  a  teacher  for  the  probationary  period,  and  that  our 
training  school  be  made  a  practice  school." 

J.  E.  Burke,  Lawrence.  —  "I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  secure  the 
proper  relations  between  the  State  normal  schools  and  the  city  train- 
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ing  schools,  of  making  the  latter  supplementary  to  the  former.  These 
fruitful  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  honest  acknowledgment 
of  the  defects  of  both  systems. 

"  I  prefer  my  city  normal  training  school  to  the  State  normal  school, 
because  theory  and  practice  are  somewhat  happily  blended  during  the 
two  years'  course.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  large  num- 
bers attending  the  State  normal  schools  that  valuable  practice  work 
which  the  young  ladies  receive  in  our  city  training  school  during  the 
half  year's  complete  control  of  a  class. 

"You  might  establish  at  the  State  normal  school  a  year's  course 
offering  a  superior  kind  of  normal  training,  this  work  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  3'ear  in  our  city  training  school.  And  yet,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  bright  young  lady  should  receive  some  practical  work  with 
small  groups  of  pupils  before  her  first  year's  work  is  completed.  But 
provision  could  be  made  for  that,  doubtless.  We  have  in  our  train- 
ing school  a  half  year's  supplementary  course  for  the  graduates  from 
the  State  normal  schools." 

A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Lowell.  — '  •  I  think  now,  as  I  have  always 
thought,  that  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  at  a  normal  school  should 
be  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a  city  training  school.  Such  a  re- 
quirement has  not  been  feasible  in  Lowell  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
will,  I  trust,  be  made  in  every  case  after  the  State  normal  school  shall 
have  begun  its  work  here.  I  choose  not  to  use  the  word  "  graduate," 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  completion  of  the  practice  work  of  a 
city  training  school  might  well  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  the  normal 
school,  and  might  fairly  be  asked  as  a  condition  of  graduation  from 
it." 

O.  B.  Bruce,  Lynn.  —  "  Our  training  schools  can  supplement  the 
normal  schools  by  providing  the  conditions  existing  among  outside 
schools,  thus  affording  practice  in  applying  pedagogics  to  the  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  the  everyday  school.  This  can  be  brought  about 
by  preparing  students  firmly  to  believe  that  '  they  don't  know  it  all ' 
on  leaving  the  normal  schools.  A  powerful  aid  to  this  result  would 
be  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  who  are  prac- 
tical and  tactful,  in  touch  with  the  work-a-day  world." 

William  E.  Hatch,  New  Bedford.  —  "I  should  think  it  the  ideal 
thing  for  a  training  school  if  all  the  candidates  were  graduates  of  a 
normal  school.  I  should  be  glad  to  bring  this  condition  about  if  I 
thought  it  was  possible  to  do  so  and  secure  candidates  enough  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  our  training  school  would  not  be  half  supplied  with 
training  teachers  if  we  required  them  to  be  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  In  our  normal  course  we  need  more  instruction  in  methods 
and  more  practice  with  pupils  themselves." 

Wm.  p.  Lunt,  Newburyport.  —  "  If  the  training  school  could  sup- 
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plement  the  normal  courses,  or  if  it  could  accompany  such  courses,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial ;  but  the  difficulty  is, 
how  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  pupil-teachers  who  have  had 
normal  school  training.  As  it  is,  we  have  barely  enough  applicants  to 
supply  our  school ;  and  if  they  were  obliged  to  take  the  normal  school 
course  first,  we  should  probably  have  almost  none.  Then  again,  it  is 
desired  that  our  training  school  should  benefit  to  some  extent  young 
ladies  from  our  own  city.  Most,  if  not  all,  would  not  feel  like  giving 
the  additional  time  required,  nor  would  they  be  willing  to  incur  the 
expense.  The  training  school  affords  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
ability  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  handling  a  room,  which  we  consider  of 
great  advantage  to  them  and  to  us." 

A.  F.  Pease,  Northampton.  —  "My  belief  is  that  the  training 
school  ought  to  supplement  rather  than  supplant  normal  school  work. 
This  result  can  be  brought  about  perhaps  by  lengthening  the  course 
in  the  training  school  for  the  high  school  graduates,  and  giving  the 
normal  trained  pupils  the  advantage  of  position  and  length  of  time  in 
the  school.  A  State  law  to  require  normal  trained  teachers  after  a 
given  time  will  help  materially.  The  normal  courses,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  give  more  distinctive  training  or  at  least  more  distinctive 
practice  in  more  definite  grades  of  schools.  Some  persons  are  better 
fitted  by  temperament,  general  powers  of  mind  and  general  strength 
of  character  for  grammar  school  work,  others  for  primary.  The 
practice  for  the  two  grades  and  some  parts  of  the  training  ought  to 
be  materially  different.  In  procuring  teachers  it  would  simplify  some 
matters  very  materially  and  add  to  the  eflflciency  of  normal  training 
if  the  graduates  could  say  they  had  prepared  themselves  for  primary 
work  or  grammar  work.  There  ought  to  be  more  actual  practice  in 
connection  with  their  course,  and  this  practice  should  not  be  a  week 
or  two  in  a  grade,  but  rather  two  or  three  months  in  a  grade  or  grades 
closely  allied." 

Eugene  Bouton,  Pittsfield, — "It  seems  to  me  that  the  normal 
schools,  supported  by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  training 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  may  very  properly  assume  the  full 
responsibility  for  doing  so  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  who  enter  them. 
When  a  pupil  is  admitted  to  a  normal  school,  the  normal  school 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  of  his  qualifications. 
When  he  graduates,  the  school  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  sending  him  into  the  ranks  of  teachers. 

"  I  am  very  clear  that  somewhere  after  graduation  from  the  high 
school,  and  before  finishing  the  normal  course,  the  candidate  should 
have  a  complete  and  careful  review  of  the  work  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools.  If  the  State  desires  to  enter  into  a  divided  respon- 
sibility with  the  training  schools  in  this  work,  the  part  to  be  done  by 
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each  should  be  clearly  marked  out,  so  that  the  failure  of  the  graduate 
may  be  placed  where  it  belongs.  I  think  the  State  can,  more  easily 
than  local  authorities,  protect  the  schools  from  incompetency." 

H.  W.  Lull,  Quincy.  —  "  Our  training  class  is  an  evil  to  the  extent 
that  a  large  part  of  the  class  would  find  some  way  of  securing  a 
normal  education  if  the  class  did  not  exist.  The  normal  school  ought 
to  give  what  we  do.  We  ought  to  give  what  the  normal  school  does. 
Both  ai*e  essential.  A  part  of  each  year  spent  at  the  normal  and  a 
part  here  would  be  an  ideal  course,  which  all  our  girls  would  gladly 
take  were  it  not  for  the  expense." 

Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Somerville.  —  "  Our  little  venture  of  a 
training  school  has  been  started  on  the  plan  of  admitting  only  normal 
school  graduates.  It  will  continue  to  be  run  on  that  plan  so  long  as 
I  have  a  controlling  voice.  Training  schools  should  supplement  and 
furnish  practice  rather  than  supplant.  I  should  have  little  faith  in 
the  success  of  a  training  school  in  Somerville  that  attempted  to  do 
normal  school  work.  How  to  bring  about  the  general  establishment 
of  training  schools  on  this  plan  is  a  difficult  problem.  School  boards 
have  the  matter  within  their  control.  If  the  proper  standard  of  ad- 
mission is  set  and  maintained,  high  school  graduates  will  be  forced 
to  take  normal  courses.  Doubtless  the  salaries  paid  trainers  will 
have  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  paid  normal  graduates  for  their  first 
year's  work  in  independent  schools.  The  thing  most  needed  in  our 
normal  schools  is  a  special  school  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers." 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield.  —  "  As  to  what  the  relation  of  the 
State  normal  schools  to  the  city  training  schools  should  be,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  always  held  that  if  the  State  normal  schools  were  all 
equipped  to  do  a  high  quality  of  work,  there  would  be  no  need  of  city 
training  schools.  I  have  looked  upon  city  training  schools  as  tem- 
porary expedients  to  secure  more  effective  training  for  young  teach- 
ers than  many  of  our  normal  schools  were  able  to  give.  I  hold  that 
the  State  ought  to  put  more  money  into  our  State  normal  schools,  pay 
higher  salaries  so  as  to  draw  the  best  training  talent  into  them,  and 
to  equip  them  with  ample  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  It  was  the 
lack  of  provision  for  practice  teaching  in  these  schools  more  particu- 
larly which  led  some  years  ago  to  the  establishment  of  city  training 
schools.  I  believe  that  when  our  State  normal  schools  come  to  be 
equipped  as  they  should  be,  our  city  training  schools  will  be  abolished. 

"  As  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  bring  about  a  connection  be- 
tween the  State  normal  schools  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the 
latter  virtually  practice  schools  for  the  former,  is  a  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  would  be  answered  differently  in  different  localities. 
A  practice  school  ought  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  normal 
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school  with  which  it  is  connected.  Where  it  is  possible  to  place  a 
city  training  school  in  this  relation  to  the  normal  school,  I  believe  the 
former  could  be  made  very  serviceable  to  the  work  of  the  latter ; 
where  this  is  impossible,  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two 
■could  be  successfully^  connected.  I  believe  the  best  plan  will  be  ulti- 
mately for  the  State  to  establish  practice  schools  in  connection  with 
the  normal  schools,  or  furnish  the  teachers  for  some  public  schools, 
conveniently  near  to  the  normal  schools,  and  in  this  way  secure  prac- 
tice schools  which  may  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  normal  schools 
and  made  to  work  in  harmony  with  them." 

Thomas  Emerson,  Woburn.  —  "  We  would  be  glad  to  admit  normal 
graduates  to  our  training  class,  but  thus  far  have  received  no  appli- 
oations  from  this  class  of  students.  The  normal  graduates  would 
derive  great  benefit  from  service  as  pupil-teachers,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  greatly  in  need  of  this  special  training,  unless  the  normal 
schools  are  prepared  to  give  them  more  practice  than  heretofore." 

Reasons  for  the  Establishment  of  City  Training  Schools. 

City  training  schools  were  established  for  the  following 
reasons  :  — 

1.  To  provide  a  larger  supply  of  trained  teachers  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  State  normal  schools. 

In  the  cities  where  training  schools  or  training  classes  exist 
there  are  4,412  teachers  regularly  employed.  In  these  same 
■cities  there  is  a  demand  each  year  for  some  700  or  800  new 
teachers.  The  five  State  normal  schools  graduate  about  300 
annually  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  whereas  from  1,500  to 
-2,000  new  recruits  are  needed. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  cities,  appreciating  the  value  of 
a  professional  training  for  teaching,  and  recognizing  their  ina- 
bility to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  posi- 
tions as  they  became  vacant,  were  led  to  inaugurate  a  plan 
which  would  help  to  raise  the  professional  standing  of  their 
teaching  force.  The  local  training  school  appealed  to  them  as 
a  feasible  way  of  accomplishing  what  they  desired. 

2.  To  furnish  the  needed  practice  training  not  given  at  the 
State  normal  schools. 

It  is  a  comparatively  short  time  since  practice  departments 
were  added  to  the  State  normal  schools,  and  even  now,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  at  Fitchburg,  they  are  merely  schools 
of   observation  and  very  limited    practice,  with  no    adequate 
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opportunity  to  test  the  disciplinary  ability  of  coming  teachers 
or  develop  their  powers  of  school  management. 

The  training  and  practice  school,  if  properly  directed,  affords 
a  pupil-teacher  several  months  of  consecutive  work  in  full  charge 
of  a  room  in  all  its  work  and  appointments.  In  this  respect, 
the  best  city  training  schools  have  been  strong  where  the  State 
normal  schools  have  been  weak. 

3.  To  obtain  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  than  was  found  in 
the  average  State  normal  graduate. 

The  best  city  training  schools  led  for  many  years  the  State 
normal  schools  in  requiring  high  school  graduation  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  admission.  Many  who  could  not  enter  a  good  high 
school  or  city  training  school  could  readily  go  to  a  State  normal 
school  and,  after  a  course  of  two  years,  enter  the  teaching  ranks. 
While  this  condition  of  affairs  existed,  normal  graduates  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  the  graduates  of  city  training  schools 
who  had  a  high  school  education  as  a  basis  before  takino:  a 
training  course. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  In  fact  the  State  normal  schools  at 
present  insist  upon  a  higher  standard  for  entrance  than  does 
any  city  training  school  in  the  State,  excepting  the  Boston  nor- 
mal and  training  school  and  those  at  Cambridge  and  Somerville, 
which  admit  only  normal  graduates.  Many  of  the  city  training 
schools  admit  on  certificate  without  examination,  and  others 
examine  on  only  grammar  school  subjects. 

4.  To  enable  coming  teachers  to  understand  local  conditions 
and  needs  and  to  fit  into  the  school  system  quickly  and  easily. 

School  superintendents  realize  that  something  more  than 
scholarship  and  professional  training  are  needed  to  ensure  the 
highest  success  on  the  part  of  teachers.  They  feel  that  a 
knowledge  of  local  schools  and  conditions  is  desirable  before 
the  teacher  is  prepared  to  do  her  best. 

If  a  complete  preparation  can  be  secured  before  regular 
employment,  the  teacher  starts  at  a  great  advantage  and  is  more 
likely  to  succeed.  No  time  is  lost  in  adapting  herself  to  the 
requirements  of  that  particular  system  or  in  interpreting  that 
particular  course  of  study,  but  her  services  are  worth  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  to  the  schools  from  the  date  of  her  appointment. 

5.  To  afford  local  talent  a  "short  cut"  to  the  teaching 
ranks. 
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Too  often  the  tendency  in  the  profession,  as  in  any  other,  is 
to  begin  work  without  a  thorough  preparation.  A  training 
school  that  allows  an  easy  entrance  and  a  short  term  of  service 
will  naturally  be  popular  with  many  teachers.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  course  in  most  of  the  training  schools  was  only  one 
year  and  in  some  only  six  months.  Any  plan  that  tends  to- 
shorten  the  time  and  make  easy  the  entrance  to  the  teaching 
profession  cheapens  the  work  of  the  schools. 

6.    To  foster  a  popular  movement. 

With  a  laudable  desire  to  be  up  with  the  times,  but  with  no 
definite  idea  of  the  real  needs  of  coming  teachers,  some  school 
authorities  have  started  training  schools  which  are  very  super- 
ficial in  their  nature  and  only  afford  those  who  attend  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dabble  in  pedagogics. 

Training  schools  are  popular  with  local  teachers  because  they 
offer  an  easy  course  at  home  and  thus  save  time  and  expense, 
because  in  many  of  the  schools  some  compensation  is  allowed, 
and  because  when  the  course  is  completed  the  young  candi- 
dates are  practically  assured  of  a  position  in  the  schools  of  the 
city. 

Parents  and  the  public  are  naturally  loyal  to  local  insti- 
tutions and  projects.  The  superintendent  and  school  board 
favor  local  training  schools  because  they  can  so  easily  mould  the 
views  of  young  teachers  to  agree  with  theirs.  They  have  a 
pride  in  making  their  own  school  popular,  —  a  credit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  city. 

These  schools  have  been  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  They 
have  forced  the  State  normal  schools  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  entrance  requirements  ;  they  have  obliged  them  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  practice  as  well  as  of  theory  in  a  prepa- 
ration for  teaching ;  the}''  have  started  many  a  teacher  on  the 
road  to  success ;  they  have  cultivated  a  professional  spirit  on 
the  part  of  local  teachers  ;  and  they  have  awakened  the  people 
to  a  recognition  of  the  desirability  of  a  professional  training  as 
a  preparation  for  teaching. 

■Weaknesses. 
Valuable  as  these  schools  are  and  h^ve  been  to  the  profession, 
some  weaknesses  exist  which  it  may  be  well  to  mention  :  — 
1.    Many  local  training  schools  are  weak  where  State  normal 
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schools  are  strong, — in  a  study  of  the  history  of  education,  of 
the  principles  underlying  all  good  teaching,  of  psychology  in  its 
application  to  mind  growth  and  development,  in  a  review  of 
subjects  with  special  reference  to  teaching,  in  an  acquaintance 
with  professional  literature,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  professional 
spirit,  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  in  the  meagre 
equipment  generally.  In  all  this  one  is  impressed  with  the 
inferiority  of  the  local  training  school  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  oflfered  at  a  State  normal  school. 

2.  Local  training  schools  tend  to  encourage  the  selection  and 
retention  of  "  home  talent"  in  the  teaching  force. 

Teachers  are  not  necessarily  poor  because  they  happen  to 
live  in  a  city  where  a  training  school  is  maintained ;  but  any 
place  that  selects  nearly  all  its  teachers  from  local  candidates 
is  sure  to  have  many  poor  teachers  so  firmly  intrenched  in  their 
position  that  a  removal  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  These 
teachers  recognize  the  fact  that  social,  political  and  religious 
influences  will  rally  to  their  support  in  case  of  need,  and  be 
more  potent  than  superior  merit  in  retaining  them  in  their 
positions. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  teaching  force  selected  from 
other  places  and  various  fitting  schools,  with  new  ideas  and  a 
broad  range  of  observation,  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of 
their  work  rather  than  local  backing,  will  tone  up  and  quicken 
the  pulse  of  any  educational  system. 

3.  These  schools  tend  to  make  young  teachers  mere  imitators. 
"     Pupil-teachers  educated  in  the  schools  of  a  city,  familiar  with 

the  methods  in  use  while  they  attended  the  lower  grades,  hav- 
ing a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  other  schools  and  a  meagre 
knowledge  of  pedagogic  principles,  psychology  and  educational 
philosophy,  naturally  imitate  rather  than  originate  ways  and 
means  of  conducting  a  school.  Of  all  w^eak  teachers  a  mere 
imitator  is  the  weakest. 

4.  These  schools  unquestionably  deter  many  teachers  from 
taking  a  course  at  a  State  normal  school. 

In  evidence  of  this  fact,  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of 
statistics  following  the  summaries.  Cambridge  and  Somerville, 
which  admit  only  normal  graduates  to  their  training  schools, 
have  19  and  16  pupils  respectively  in  the  State  normal  schools 
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at  the  present  time,  while  the  other  thirteen  cities  combined  have 
only  68  pupils  to  their  credit  in  the  State  schools,  and  over  500 
in  their  own  local  training  schools. 

Most  superintendents  and  school  boards  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  having  their  local  training  schools  supplant  the  State 
schools  ;  but  the  practical  outcome  is  that  they  do  largely  sup- 
plant them.  Whatever  deters  young  people  from  making  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  work  is  of  questionable  value,  if 
,  not  of  positive  detriment,  to  the  individuals  and  the  interests 
they  represent. 

Superficial  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  belittles  the 
profession.  There  are  too  many  empirics  and  quacks  in  the 
ranks  at  the  present  time.  Educators  should  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  urge  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  task  of  instructing  and  training  the  coming 
generation.  The  standard  should  be  high  and  continuously 
higher,  causing  teachers  when  compared  with  other  professional 
workers  to  be  without  reproach. 

All  the  objections  that  can  be  raised  against  city  training 
schools  have  double  force  in  the  case  of  city  training  classes. 
The  liability  to  do  superficial  work  and  to  be  satisfied  with  imita- 
tion is  much  greater  in  training  classes  than  in  training  schools, 
unless  pupil-teachers  have  had  a  normal  education  as  a  basis  for 
practice  teaching.  In  the  words  of  Pope,  with  one  word  inter- 
polated :  — 

A  little  [professional]  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  deeply  sobers  us  again. 

The  work  of  the  higher  institutions  and  the  course  at  Brook- 
line  in  the  line  of  professional  training  for  college  graduates 
designing  to  teach  are  worthy  of  praise.  They  are  affording 
young  people  of  education  and  culture  a  training  very  much 
needed  by  most  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools. 

However,  when  a  high  grade  State  normal  school  is  estab- 
lished, the  State  can  then  give  its  coming  high  school  teachers 
and  supervisors  a  course  such  as  can  be  offered  in  no  private 
institution. 
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Conclusions. 

From  a  study  of  the  problem  as  stated  above  I  draw  the 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  a  radical  change  in  the  manage- 
ment and  work  of  most  of  the  city  training  schools. 

1.  If  training  schools  are  to  remain  as  separate  institu- 
tions, only  the  State  or  Boston  normal  school  graduates  should 
be  admitted.  Not  a  training  school  in  the  State  (Boston  nor- 
mal and  training  school  excepted)  is  doing  work  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  education  that  compares  at  all  favorably  with  that 
of  our  best  State  normal  schools.  In  many  training  schools 
this  fact  has  been  so  patent  that  there  has  been  more  and  more 
of  a  call  for  extending  the  course  and  increasing  the  teaching 
force.  This  is  done  in  self-defence  and  for  self-improvement. 
This  extension  is  in  every  way  desirable  if  pupils  cannot  or 
will  not  attend  a  State  normal  school,  though  every  extension 
of  the  course  means  greater  competition  with  the  State  schools  ; 
but  it  entails  a  great  expense  on  the  city  that  supports  such  a 
second  grade  normal  school,  and  when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
work  and  results  are  not  sufficiently  satisfactory.  The  city 
could  better  aid  its  would-be  teachers  in  attending  a  good  State 
normal  school.  Such  a  course,  supplemented  by  six  months  or 
a  year  of  real  practice  in  local  schools,  gives  young  teachers 
seemingly  every  advantage  of  preparation. 

In  a  practice  school,  candidates  develop  their  disciplinary 
ability,  become  acquainted  with  the  course  of  study,  the  special 
and  general  lines  of  work  attempted,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
local  conditions.  Superintendents  become  acquainted  with 
their  individual  ability,  and  school  boards  are  able  to  place 
them  where  they  are  likely  to  give  the  most  efficient  service. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  schools  would  not  be 
supplied  with  teachers  if  normal  graduation  were  to  be  made  a 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  training  schools.  This,  however, 
is  a  groundless  fear ;  for  where  there  is  a  strong  demand  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  supply.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  Cambridge  school,  where  there  are  continually  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  admission  fifty  or  more  candidates. 

2.  An  ideal  plan  is  to  have  practice  schools  in  several  places 
apart  from  each  State  normal  school,  under  the  joint  control  of 
State  and  local  authorities.    Over  these  schools  there  should  be 
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expert  and  close  supervision  by  critic-teachers  of  superior  abil- 
ity. Much  of  the  observation  and  practice  in  model  schools, 
which  is  so  often  merely  play-school  teaching,  could  then  be 
transferred  to  real  schools  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  the 
time  spent  in  teaching  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  candidates. 

The  State,  with  its  nine  commodious  and  finely  equipped 
buildings,  with  its  large  and  expert  teaching  force  and  thorough 
courses  of  study,  should  be  able  to  do  more  and  better  work  in 
training  teachers  than  can  any  training  school  with  its  limited 
equipment. 

If  the  State  normal  schools  are  not  doing  what  they  ought  in 
preparing  teachers  for  effective  service,  school  authorities 
should  protest  vigorously  until  the  mistakes  are  rectified  and 
the  weak  places  made  strong. 

The  State  schools  should  have  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils. 
With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  the  small  attend- 
ance at  several  of  the  old  ones,  the  State  is  prepared  to  accom- 
modate double  or  treble  the  number  it  now  has  in  training. 
This  attendance  can  be  greatly  increased  by  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  the  training  schools  so  as  to  accept  only 
normal  school  graduates  and  by  encouraging  all  who  desire  to 
teach  to  attend  first  a  State  school. 

Teachers  are  attracted  toward  cities  because  of  the  higher 
salaries  paid  and  the  many  inducements  offered,  and  there  need 
be  no  fear  but  that,  in  cities  where  training  schools  are  main- 
tained, an  increased  demand  for  State  normal  graduates  will  be 
met  by  an  increased  supply. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

A.  W.  EDSON. 

Worcester,  Dec  31,  1896. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Slate  Board  of  Education. 

My  work  for  the  year  may  be  included  under  the  following 
heads :  School  inspection,  public  meetings,  conferences  and 
correspondence. 

Inspection. — The  purpose  of  inspection  has  been  an  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  of  school  buildings,  furnishings  and 
appliances,  and  of  methods  of  management  and  teaching. 
Visitation  of  schools  gives  an  opportunity  for  suggestions  and 
aid  such  as  committees  and  teachers  may  need. 

In  thirty-six  towns  of  the  three  western  counties  of  the  State 
no  special  superintendents  of  schools  are  employed.  Not 
many  of  the  teachers  have  had  special  training,  but  a  large  num- 
ber have  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  A  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  teaching  and 
management,  an  illustrative  lesson  with  a  class  of  children,  re- 
plies to  numerous  questions, — these  are  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  visitation  of  schools  by  an  agent  is  made  helpful  to 
teachers. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  funds  and  by  the  oversight  of 
schools  makes  the  State  an  important  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  country  towns. 

Public  Meetings. — These  have  been  held^  for  the  benefit  of 
citizens,  school  committees,  superintendents  and  teachers.  The 
relation  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  public  schools,  through 
legislation  and  appropriations,  has  been  presented  ;  the  advan- 
tage to  the  schools  of  skilled  supervision  and  of  the  best  pos- 
sible teaching  has  been  considered  ;  and  the  duties  of  parents, 
school  officials  and  teachers  have  been  discussed.  A  large 
number  of  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  attendance  and 
interest  manifested  are  very  encouraging. 

Conferences.  —  These  have  been  with  citizens  who  wished  to 
know  their  rights  and  duties  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools,   with   officials  regarding  matters   connected  with  the 
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performance  of  their  duties,  such  as  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, school  attendance,  conveyance  of  pupils,  etc.,  and  with 
teachers  concerning  their  work  and  difficulties.  Much  time 
has  been  given  to  this  important  work. 

Correspondence.  —  Circulars  of  information  —  queries  to  ob- 
tain facts  and  figures  and  answers  to  numerous  inquiries  —  have 
taken  much  time. 

County  Teachers'  Associations.  — The  Berkshire  Association 
held  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Pittsfield,  Feb.  28, 
1896.  Three  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The 
Franklin  County  Association  held  its  sixth  semiannual  meet- 
ing at  Orange,  May  8.  Attendance,  200.  The  same  associa- 
tion held  its  seventh  semiannual  meeting  at  Shelburne  Falls, 
October  9,  the  attendance  being  about  200.  The  Hampshire 
County  Association  held  its  second  annual  session  at  North- 
ampton, November  13.  Attendance,  190.  The  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academic  and  High  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Pittsfield,  November  21. 

All  of  these  associations  presented  excellent  programs,  and 
the  exercises  were  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — These  have  been  held  in  Adams, 
Charlemont,  Dal  ton,  Northampton,  Northfield,  Plainfield,  Pres- 
cott  and  South  Hadley.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  towns  were 
represented  by  813  teachers.  The  subjects  and  their  presenta- 
tion were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  Evening  lectures 
were  generally  given,  to  interest  the  citizens  in  educational  con- 
ditions and  progress. 

Laurel  Park  Institute^  Northampton.  — This  is  practically  a 
summer  school.  The  sixth  annual  session  opened  Monday, 
June  29,  and  closed  Saturday,  July  4.  Fifteen  different  sub- 
jects were  presented  in  58  lessons  or  lectures.  Ten  counties 
of  Massachusetts  were  represented,  and  375  persons  registered 
from  83  towns.  The  counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hamp- 
den, Hampshire  and  Worcester  sent  330  teachers,  showing  that 
the  patronage  of  the  institute  is  largely  from  the  counties  west 
of  Middlesex. 

Laurel  Park  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  summer  institute. 
Trains  on  the  New  Haven  and  on  the  Connecticut  River  rail- 
roads stop  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Park,  and  both  of  these 
roads  make  near  and  close  connections  with  the  Massachusetts 
Central,  the  Fitchburg  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroads. 
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Accommodations  for  the  exercises,  board  and  lodging  are 
ample  and  good.  The  expense  to  the  teacher  is  very  reason- 
able, being  less  than  $5  for  the  session.  The  lessons  given,  by 
an  able  corps  of  instructors,  are  upon  the  most  important  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  public  schools. 

The  valuable  results  of  the  institute  are  more  manifest  every 
year  by  better  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  may  be 
wise  to  extend  the  session  of  1897  to  two  weeks. 


Program 

P.M. 

1.00  o'clock 
2.00        " 
2.00        " 
3.00        " 
4.00        " 


FOR    1896,  FROM  Monday    Noon,  June    29,  to    Saturday 
Noon,  July  4. 

Monday,  June  29. 

,    Penmanship, Miss  Anna  E.  Hill, 

Supervisor  of  Writing,  S2:)ringfield. 

Geography F.  F.  Mubdock, 

Bridgetvater  Normal  School. 
Literature,      .....    J.  W.  MacDonald, 

Agent  of  the  Board. 

Drawing, L.  Walter  Sabgent, 

Fitchburg  Normal  School. 
Nature  Study,       .        .        <        .    A.  C.  Boyden. 


A.M. 

8.15  o'clock. 
9.00        ". 

9.00 

10.00  " 

10.00  " 

11,00  " 

P.M. 

1.00  o'clock. 
2.00        " 

3.00  " 
4.00  <' 
8.00        " 


A.M. 

8.15  o'clock. 

9.00        " 

9.00 

10.00        '< 
10.00 
11.00        « 

P.M. 

1.00  o'clock. 
2.00        " 
3.00        « 
4.00        " 


Tuesday,  June  30. 


Penmanship, . 
Primary  Class, 


"United  States  History, 
Drawing, 
Literature, 
Geography,    . 


Penmanship, . 


Nature  Study, 
Geography,  . 
Professional  Training, 


Miss  Hill. 
Amy  L.  Boyden, 

Worcester  Normal  School. 
Mr.  Boyden. 
Mr.  Sargent. 
Mr.  MacDonald. 
Mr.  Murdoch.. 


.    Miss  Hill. 
.    Isaac  F.  Hall, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Adams. 
.    Mr.  Boyden. 
.    Mr.  Mubdock. 
.    J.  G.  Greenough, 

Westfield  Normal  School. 


Wednesday,  July  1. 


Penmanship, . 
Primary  Class, 
United  States  History, 
Drawing, 
Literature, 
Geography,    . 

Penmanship, . 
Language, 
Nature  Study, 
Language, 


Miss  Hill. 
Miss  Boyden. 
Mr.  Boyden. 
Mr.  Sargent. 
Mr.  MacDonald. 
Mr.  Mubdock. 

Miss  Hill. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Boyden. 
Mr.  Hall. 
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Thursday,  July  2. 


A.M. 

8.15  o'clock. 

Penmanship, 

Miss  Hill. 

9.00 

Primary  Class, 

Miss  BOTDEN. 

9.00 

United  States  History,  . 

Mr.  BoTDEN. 

10.00        " 

Drawing, 

Mr.  Sargent. 

10.00 

Literature,      . 

Mr.  MacDonald. 

11.00 

Arithmetic,    . 

George  I.  Aldrich, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newton. 

P.M. 

1.00  o'clock. 

Penmanship, . 

Miss  Hill. 

2.00 

Advanced  Reading, 

Mr.  Aldrich. 

3.00 

Nature  Study, 

Mr.  BOYDEN. 

4.00        " 

Reading, 

Mr.  Aldrich. 

8.00 

School  Discipline, 

Fred  Gowing, 

State 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Hampshire 

Friday, 

July 

5. 

A.M. 

8.15  o'clock. 

Penmanship, 

Miss  Hill. 

9.00 

Primary  Class, 

Miss   BOTDEN. 

9.00 

United  States  History, . 

Mr.    BoTDEN. 

10.00        " 

Drawing, 

Mr.  Sargent. 

10.00        « 

Literature, 

Mr.  MacDonald. 

11.00        " 

Arithmetic,    . 

Mr.  Aldrich. 

P.M. 

1.00  o'clock. 

Penmanship, . 

Miss  Hill. 

2.00        " 

Arithmetic,    . 

Mr.  Aldrich. 

3.00        " 

Nature  Study, 

Mr.   BOTDEN. 

A.M. 

8.15  o'clock.    Penmanship, 
9.00        "         Primary  Class, 
10.00        » 


Saturday,  July  4. 


.    Miss  Hill. 

.      Miss    BOTDEN. 

.    Mr.  Aldrich. 


Mr.  MacDonald  will  give  lessons  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  at  hours  most 
convenient  for  him  and  the  classes. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary, 
G.  T.  Fletcher,  Agent. 


Teachers'  Meetings.  —  Thirty-eight  of  these  have  been  held 
for  single  towns  or  groups  of  towns.  They  were  planned  so 
as  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  local  teachers.  Hav- 
ing recently  visited  the  schools  of  the  section,  I  was  prepared 
to  make  such  suggestion  and  give  such  instruction  as  would  be 
most  valuable. 

Meetings  for  School  Committees  and  Superintendents.  —  One 
was  held  at  Shelburne  Falls,  for  Franklin  County,  December 
17.     Ten  towns  were  represented  by  committees  and  superin- 
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teudents.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Pittsfield,  for  Berkshire 
County,  December  18.  Fifteen  towns  were  represented.  At 
the  meeting  in  Northampton,  December  19,  twelve  towns  of 
Hampshire  County  were  represented. 

The  following  program  of  themes,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tions, was  followed  at  all  the  meetings  :  — 

1.  Improvements  in  school  buildings. 

2.  Truancy  and  non-attendance  :  the  remedy. 

3.  The  selection  and  retention  of  good  teachers. 

4.  The  consolidation  and  classification  of  rural  schools. 

5.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  should  the  State  aid  in  the  sup- 

port of  the  public  schools  ? 

Though  these  meetings  were  designed  mainly  for  school  com- 
mittees and  superintendents,  other  citizens,  including  members 
elect  of  the  Legislature,  were  present,  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. In  some  one  or  more  of  the  various  meetings,  associations 
or  institutes  held,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  secretary,  several  agents,  normal  school  teachers,  members 
of  school  committees  and  school  superintendents  have  taken 
part.  This  union  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  power  for  good. 

Normal  Schools.  —  During  the  year  I  have  visited  the  Bridge- 
water,  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Westfield  and  Worcester  normal 
schools,  speaking  to  the  pupils,  by  request,  upon  the  schools 
of  the  State.  These  institutions  give  larger  promise  than  ever 
before  of  great  usefulness. 

The  opening  of  the  new  school  at  North  Adams  means  an 
educational  advance  for  Berkshire  and  Franklin  counties,  — 
sections  that  realize  the  need  of  trained  teachers. 

Many  young  normal  school  graduates  have  come  to  the  "  hill 
towns  "  to  get  "  experience,"  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  city  posi- 
tions. When  their  coming  has  proved  to  be  an  advantage  to 
the  schools,  their  leaving,  after  a  term  or  a  year  of  service,  has 
been  a  loss. 

The  country  towns  have  many  intelligent  young  men  and 
women  of  fair  scholarship,  some  of  whom  have  had  success  as 
teachers.  The  opening  of  the  normal  schools  to  them  for  a 
special  or  a  full  course  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  effi- 
cient teachers  in  the  country  towns. 
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The  Supply  of  Teachers.  —  Committees  and  superintendents 
have  experienced  much  difficulty,  during  the  year,  in  keeping 
their  schools  supplied  with  qualified  teachers.  The  cities  and 
towns  that  can  pay  the  highest  salaries  call  the  best  teachers 
from  the  other  towns.  By  this  practice,  vacancies  are  some- 
times caused  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year  or  term,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  a  school  that  loses  a  good  teacher  when  it  is 
difficult  to  fill  her  place.  It  would  seem  to  be  courteous,  on 
the  part  of  superintendents,  to  refrain  from  calling  a  teacher 
from  a  position  without  adequate  notice  to  her  employers,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  business  transaction,  upon  the  part 
of  teachers,  to  remain  itf  a  position  until  due  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  leave  has  been  given  and  permission  granted. 

Superintendence. — No  towns  were  lost  or  gained  to  super- 
vision in  the  three  western  counties  last  year.  Three  towns, 
not  under  supervision,  voted  favorably,  but  other  towns  did 
not  vote  to  join  them ;  hence  no  new  districts  were  formed. 
Pending  action  upon  the  bill  for  compulsory  supervision 
throughout  the  State,  the  voluntary  movement  was  practically 
suspended. 

The  value  of  the  system  becomes  more  evident  with  every 
year's  trial.  Permanency  of  the  plan  is  necessary  for  greater 
efficiency.  This  would  naturally  be  followed  by  the  selection 
and  retention  of  the  most  able  superintendents.  The  move- 
ment now  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  make 
supervision  of  schools  the  fixed  and  universal  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  so  evidently  wise  that  it  should  not  fail  to- 
become  a  law. 

If  the  voluntary  plan  is  to  be  continued,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  union  of  a  town  having  a  valuation  less  than 
$2,500,000  with  one  above  that  limit,  the  former  to  receive 
State  aid  in  due  proportion.  Many  small  towns  can  secure 
supervision  only  in  this  way ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  those 
larger  towns  that  are  not  able  to  support  supervision  alone. 
To  induce  other  small  towns  to  form  supervision  districts,  the 
State  should  increase  the  amount  given  to  a  district  to  $1,500, 
requiring  the  towns  to  combine  their  schools,  when  possible 
and  desirable,  and  to  raise  more  money,  if  necessary,  to  employ 
qualified  teachers.  Four  towns  having  less  than  twenty-five 
schools  should  be  allowed  to  form  a  union. 
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State  Tuition  in  High  Schools.  —  Advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  has  been  taken  by  many  small  towns.  The 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  extend  the  advantages  of  a 
free  high  school  education  to  all  pupils  desiring  it,  is  a  wise  one. 
To  make  it  most  effective,  provision  should  be  made  to  aid  the 
towns  of  small  valuation  in  preparing  their  children,  in  the  local 
schools,  for  admission  to  high  schools  or  for  the  active  duties 
of  life  and  good  citizenship. 

The  State  School  Fund.  —  This  has  been  a  great  educational 
help  to  most  of  the  towns  receiving  it,  enabling  them  to  have 
longer  school  terms  and  to  employ  better  teachers  ;  but  some 
facts  deserve  attention. 

More  than  $300  may  be  received  annually  from  the  income 
of  the  school  fund  by  towns  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed 
$500,000,  provided  they  appropriate  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  entire  tax  for  school  purposes.  This  provision  of  the  law 
seems  to  have  stimulated  130  towns  favorably,  as  each  received 
last  year  more  than  $300  from  the  school  fund.  Seventy-nine 
of  them  manifested  such  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
schools  that  they  received,  on  an  average,  $435  ;  while  ten 
towns  received  only  the  minimum  amount  ^$300  each  —  to 
which  they  were  entitled  under  the  law.  These  latter  towns 
made  small  appropriations  for  schools,  the  average  wages  paid 
to  teachers  being  only  $6.04. 

These  facts  and  figures  indicate  that  in  many  towns  the  school 
fund  is  made  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  educational  expenses  ; 
consequently  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  schooling  are  not 
what  they  might  be  if  the  town  did  its  duty  by  the  children. 
Quite  a  number  of  towns  having  a  valuation  above  $3,000,000, 
the  limit  of  State  aid,  and  supporting  good  schools,  including  a 
high  school  of  first  grade,  need  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  as  their  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  is  now  very 
high.  The  justice  of  a  State  tax  to  equalize  the  burdens  borne 
by  towns  for  the  support  of  schools  is  evident,  as  the  influence 
of  good  citizenship  is  not  limited  by  town  lines.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Boston  public  library  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  education  ;  — 

THE   COMMONWEALTH  REQUIRES  THE   EDUCATION   OF   THE  PEOPLE 
AS   THE   SAFEGUARD   OF   ORDER   AND   LIBERTY. 
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Additional  Aid  to  Schools  of  Small  Toions. — The  Legis- 
lature of  1896  enacted  the  following  law  :  — 

With  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  may  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  any  town  having  a  valua- 
tion of  less  than  $250,000,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2  per  week  for  the 
actual  time  of  service  of  each  teacher,  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  said  town  after  special  examination  as  to  exceptional  abil- 
ity, employed  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town,  which  sum  shall  be 
added  to  the  salary  of  such  teacher  :  provided^  that  the  amount  paid 
by  the  town  toward  the  salary  of  such  teacher  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  average  salary  paid  by  said  towns  to  teachers  in  the  same  grade 
of  school  for  the  three  years  next  preceding,  and  that  by  said  addi- 
tion no  teacher  shall  receive  more  than  $10  a  week. 

Many  school  committees  express  the  opinion  that  better 
qualified  teachers  would  be  secured  if  the  "  special  examina- 
tions for  exceptional  ability"  were  conducted  by  some  State 
official.  This  law  makes  it  possible  for  thirty-two  small  towns 
to  receive  $2  a  week  from  the  school  fund,  to  increase  the  wages 
of  each  teacher  of  "  exceptional  ability."  Twelve  towns  report 
action  under  the  law.  As  the  average  wages  of  teachers  in 
twenty-five  of  these  towns  was  only  $6.10  a  week  in  1895,  and 
in  five  of  these  towns  only  $5.20  a  week,  the  teachers  paying 
their  board  out  of  this  pittance,  it  is  evident  that  the  additional 
aid  is  a  necessity.  Results  are  indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  members  of  school  committees  :  — 

"We  engaged  a  better  class  of  teachers,  who  are  willing  to  remain 
with  us. 

Have  been  able  to  retain  good  teachers,  who  would  have  left  us  but 
for  the  extra  pay. 

Secured  several  teachers  of  experience.     Schools  are  doing  well. 

The  State  aid  enabled  us  to  retain  two  good  teachers  and  to  secure 
three  others,  who  have  done  excellent  work. 

Three  teachers  who  had  received  inducements  to  leave  us  remained. 

The  superintendent  is  better  satisfied  with  our  schools  than  ever 
before. 

Other  letters  are  of  the  same  tenor,  indicating  that  the  plan 
is  appreciated. 

The  Rural  School.  —  In  three  fourths  of  the  towns  of  western 
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Massachusetts  many  of  the  schools  are  rural.  How  to  make 
them  most  valuable  is  still  a  problem  unsolved ;  but  progress 
towards  a  solution  is  evident.  The  country  school  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  has  ofi'ered 
educational  advantages  near  the  homes  of  the  people,  where  life 
on  the  farm  develops  habits  of  industry  and  economy.  A 
school  composed  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  various  degrees  of 
advancement  in  their  studies  keeps  the  pupils  in  touch  with 
branches  that  have  been  taken  and  with  others  that  are  to 
follow. 

What  is  good  in  the  rural  school  should  be  preserved,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  necessary  changes  should  be  accepted  by  the 
people,  so  that  improvements  may  be  made  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  There  are  too  many  schools  for  the  popu- 
lation ;  hence  most  of  them  are  small,  some  having  from  5  to 
10  pupils,  the  average  attendance  being  14.  The  wages  of  the 
teachers  are  necessarily  low  ;  consequently  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  seldom  what  is  needed.  While  there  are  many  able 
and  faithful  school  committees,  the  compensation  will  not  com- 
mand the  time  and  talent  requisite  for  skilled  superintendence. 

What  has  been  done  to  remedy  these  defects?  A  larger 
amount  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  has  been  distributed 
among  the  smaller  towns.  School  supervision  under  the  dis- 
trict plan  has  been  established  in  many  towns,  and  schools  have 
been  combined  by  the  conveyance  of  children.  Many  more 
qualified  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  school  attendance 
has  increased.  The  various  meetings  held  in  the  towns  have 
awakened  much  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and 
the  people  are  asking  for  better  educational  privileges. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  school  committee  men  in  a  large  rural  town  is 
of  much  interest :  — 

Our  greatest  need  iu  this  town  is  better  teaching.  We  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  money  at  our  disposal.  We  have  some  very  good 
teachers,  and  I  think  the  quality  is  slowly  improving  ;  but  we  lose  a 
good  teacher  nearly  every  term  through  calls  to  go  elsewhere  for 
higher  wages,  partly  as  a  result  of  her  growth  because  of  the  help 
given  to  her  by  our  superintendent.  We  could  retain  most  of  these 
teachers  could  we  pay  better  wages  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
teachers  in  their  places,  at  times,  of  inferior  quality.     It  is  encourag- 
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ing,  however,  to  us,  to  feel  that  our  people  are  thinking  more  and 
more  upon  educational  matters. 

The  town  from  which  this  report  comes  has  too  large  a  valua- 
tion to  allow  it  to  receive  the  $2  a  week  for  teachers'  salaries, 
given  to  the  smaller  towns.  The  area  of  the  town  is  so  large 
and  the  population  so  scattered  that  9  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  17  pupils,  are  maintained  36  weeks  in  the  year  by 
paying  the  teachers  an  average  of  $6.22  a  week. 

It  is  evident  that  skilled  superintendence  cannot  bring  the 
rural  schools  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  until  the  State 
contributes  more  money  for  that  purpose.  A  mill  tax  upon  the 
entire  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  distributed  upon  som6 
just  basis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  is  needed. 

School  Attendance.  —  The  percentage  is  highest  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  but  averages  lowest  in  the  country  towns  not 
having  special  superintendence.  Many  school  registers  show  a 
list  of  absences  that  is  startling.  The  causes  assigned  are  vari- 
ous, such  as  distance  from  school,  bad  roads  and  weather,  sick- 
ness, home  duties  and  poverty.  Investigation  reveals  the  fact 
that  many  cases  of  absence  have  no  sufficient  reason.  Neglect 
of  duty  to  children,  upon  the  part  of  parents,  is  too  often  the 
real  cause  of  irregular  school  attendance. 

The  public  conscience  needs  quickening,  the  law  enforcing. 
If  the  schools  were  more  valuable,  attendance  would  be  better. 
The  existing  laws  regarding  non-attendance  and  truancy  seem 
to  be  defective  in  some  respects  ;  but  non-enforcement  is  the 
greater  evil.  The  local  officers,  especially  in  small  towns,  dis- 
like to  trouble  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  A  law  of  no 
doubtful  meaning,  rigidly  enforced  by  a  county  or  State  official, 
would  reduce  the  evil  to  a  minimum. 

Courses  of  Study.  —  Of  the  making  of  courses  of  study  thete 
seems  to  be  no  end.  The  one  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  proved  to  be  valuable.  The 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  branches  to  be  taught,  be- 
yond the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  teachers  and  pupils,  is 
very  evident.  School  officials  in  high  positions  have  given  us 
valuable  reports  of  committees  of  ten  and  fifteen ;  but  no  plan 
of  studies  yet  devised  seems  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  work 
unlimited  and  human  powers  restricted. 
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It  is  time  for  those  who  teach  to  indicate  what  can  best  be 
done  by  themselves  and  their  pupils.  Not  until  the  makers  of 
plans  confer  more  freely  with  those  who  are  to  execute  them 
will  the  most  practical  methods  be  discovered.  The  teacher  is 
most  successful  when  her  individuality  and  independence  have 
proper  exercise.  She  must  have  "liberty  under  law."  We 
want  unity  in  school  work,  not  uniformity.  The  modern  sys- 
tem should  not  unduly  repress  personality  and  freedom  while 
striving  to  perfect  organization.  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school."  I 

It  may  be  wise  to  correlate  many  branches  of  study  in  our 
teaching ;  it  certainly  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  correlate 
the  activities  of  parents,  committees,  superintendents,  teachers 
and  pupils  along  educational  lines. 

Graded  Schools.  —  The  attempt  to  simplify  and  unify  edu- 
cational processes  by  a  graded  system  of  schools  has  produced 
many  valuable  results.  A  larger  number  of  pupils  may  be 
taught  by  one  teacher ;  and  she  may  become  more  proficient 
in  her  work  by  concentrating  it  upon  a  few  subjects. 

There  are  some  advantages  in  having  children  of  the  same 
age  and  of  equal  maturity  in  the  same  classes  ;  but  the  demand 
for  larger  opportunity  to  deal  with  pupils  individually  calls  for 
smaller  classes.  Provision  for  promotions,  based  upon  ability 
to  advance  rather  than  upon  completion  of  periods  of  time,  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Knowledge  of  mental  and  physical  conditions  and  tendencies 
will  be  broadened  by  child  study.  Exercises  that  call  into 
greater  activity  bodily  powers,  developing  manual  dexterity 
and  bringing  pupils  into  closer  touch  with  their  environment, 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  Pupils  may  become  skilled  in  ob- 
servation and  in  verbal  expression  without  developing  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  independent  thinking.  Unless  needed  time 
for  reflection  be  given,  the  mind  lacks  grip  upon  what  has  been 
learned. 

The  progress  of  many  children  in  the  best  private  schools, 
where  courses  of  study  are  more  elastic  than  in  the  public 
schools,  may  indicate  a  possibility  of  improving  our  system 
with  a  view  to  better  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of 
pupils. 

School  Buildings.  — Some  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
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schoolhouses  may  be  recorded  for  the  year.     Only  a  few  very 
poor  ones  remain  in  use. 

A  great  need  in  the  country  school  is  provision  for  suitably 
heating  and  ventilating  the  rooms.  In  winter,  the  temperature 
at  the  desks  near  the  stove  may  be  100°,  while  in  remote  parts 
of  the  room  it  is  below  50°.  A  small  amount  of  fresh  air  may 
come  through  crevices  in  the  walls  or  floor,  or  in  more  danger- 
ous blasts  through  open  windows  or  doors.  Seldom  is  any  pro- 
vision made  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air. 

The  following  plan  for  combining  heating  and  ventilating 
has  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  efficiency.  In  the  coldest  corner 
of  the  room  place  a  stove  of  large  size,  burning  either  wood  or 
coal.  Jacket  the  stove  with  galvanized  iron  or  heavy  sheet 
iron  from  the  floor  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet  above  the 
stove,  leaving  an  opening  in  front  for  putting  in  wood  or  coal, 
and  for  warming  feet.  Under  the  stove  have  a  hole  a  foot  square 
into  an  air  duct  opening  outside  of  the  house.  At  the  end  of 
the  room,  farthest  from  the  stove,  arrange  for  taking  the  im- 
pure air  from  the  bottom  of  the  room.  Carry  a  duct,  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  from  the  floor  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ceil- 
ing. This  duct  may  be  made  of  boards.  Into  it  at  the  floor 
there  must  be  an  opening  fifteen  inches  square  for  passage  of 
the  impure  air.  From  the  top  of  this  wooden  duct,  up  through 
ceiling  and  attic,  and  a  foot  above  the  roof,  carry  a  galvanized 
iron  pipe  or  funnel  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  funnel  from 
the  stove  should  pass  along  the  coldest  side  of  the  schoolroom, 
enter  the  air  duct  a  foot  from  the  ceiling,  pass  up  through  the 
centre  of  it  to  a  point  three  feet  above  it.  Protect  the  air  duct 
from  the  entrance  of  snow  and  rain. 

The  method  of  action  is  as  follows  :  cold,  pure  air  enters 
through  the  opening  under  the  stove,  passes  up  between  the 
stove  and  jacket,  becoming  heated  and  rising  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  room,  gradually  pressing  the  colder  impure  air  near  the 
bottom  of  the  room  out  through  the  lower  opening  in  the  ven- 
tilating duct,  which  has  considerable  "draft"  because  of  the 
heating  of  the  upper  part  of  it  by  the  funnel  from  the  stove. 
When  there  is  no  fire  in  the  stove  a  draft  can  be  created  in  the 
ventilating  duct  by  means  of  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  draft  may  be  increased  in  this  way  at 
any  time,  if  necessary.     The  admission  of  cold,  pure  air  be- 
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neaththe  stove  is  regulated  by  a  slide  in  the  duct.  The  escape 
of  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  especially  at  night,  may  be 
regulated  in  the  same  way,  for  economy  in  heating  the  room 
when  the  school  is  not  in  session. 

Some  plan  for  heating  and  ventilating  rooms  that  will  furnish 
a  sufficient  supply  of  air,  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable  and 
pure  enough  to  be  healthful,  should  be  adopted. 

Conclusion. — The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  educa- 
tionally, indicated  by  greater  interest  in  the  schools  upon  the 
part  of  parents,  longer  school  terms,  larger  attendance  of  pupils, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  kindergartens,  more  efficient 
superintendence  and  better  teaching. 

The  plan  for  co-operation  of  the  town  and  State  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  through  appropriation  of  money  for  teaching 
and  superintendence,  should  be  extended  in  a  manner  so  judi- 
cious as  to  secure  for  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
education  most  necessary  to  the  child  as  a  human  being  and  for 
his  preparation  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizenship. 

GRENVILLE  T.   FLETCHER. 

Northampton,  Dec.  31,  1896. 
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EEPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

My  work  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1896,  has  been  much 
the  same  as  in  former  years,  and  my  time  has  been  fully  occu- 
pied in  addressing  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes,  speaking 
at  many  public  meetings,  carrying  on  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence, and  visiting  schools.  My  plans  for  systematically 
visiting  schools  have  been  considerably  hampered  by  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  the  other  work  that  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  do.     Indeed  I  have  not  been  able  to  respond  to  all  the  calls. 

The  spread  of  superintendency  in  the  State  is  considerably 
increasing  the  work  of  your  agent,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
changing  the  character  of  some  of  it. 

First,  there  is  a  large  increase  of  local  teachers'  meetings  at 
which  his  help  is  constantly  sought. 

Secondly,  the  State  laws,  particularly  the  new  ones  that  are 
enacted  each  year  to  extend  and  regulate  educational  privileges 
in  the  Commonwealth,  give  rise  constantly  to  questions  and 
complications  that  are  often  referred  to  your  agents,  and  some- 
times require  a  good  deal  of  study  in  order  that  intelligent 
assistance  may  be  rendered. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  desire  of  every 
superintendent  and  of  every  community  to  get  whatever  is  best 
and  most  progressive  in  education  calls  out,  with  much  that  is 
good,  a  great  many  plausible  and  superficial  devices.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  the  present  great  danger  to  our  educational 
progress  is  from  harmful  fads  or  from  carrying  some  device 
which  is  fundamentally  good  so  far  as  to  make  it  harmful. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  school  committee,  or  for  the  superin- 
tendent, with  the  multitudinous  duties  that  are  imposed  upon 
him  and  about  which  he  must  know  a  great  deal,  to  inves- 
tigate all  the  new  ideas  that  come  up  so  as  to  be  always  able  to 
sort  the  good  from  the  bad.     Hence  there  is  a  growing  need 
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of  an  expert  whose  opinions  can  be  solicited  on  matters  that 
neither  members  of  school  committees  nor  superintendents 
have  themselves  the  time  thoroughly  to  investigate.  This 
assistance  it  is  desirable  that  an  agent  of  your  Board  shall  in 
some  degree  be  able  to  render ;  but  to  do  this  he  will  have  to 
become  in  the  future  more  of  a  specialist  than  his  work  now 
permits.  For  if  he  has  to  cover  the  whole  extensive  field  of 
education,  as  most  superintendents  are  perforce  compelled  to 
do,  it  is  evident  he  can  have  no  advantage  over  them  as  an 
authority  on  any  special  points.  At  present  the  duties  of  the 
office  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  there  is  hardly  time  left 
to  keep  run  of  the  new  theories  and  methods  in  education, 
much  less  to  carefully  or  thoroughly  study  any  of  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  continued  improvement  in  many  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  both  equipment  and  methods 
of  instruction.  But  by  far  the  most  cheering  sign  is  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  progress  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  animates 
the  whole  body  of  high  school  teachers.  That  the  improve- 
ment has  not  been  greater  is  due,  I  am  sure,  to  hampering  con- 
ditions, and  not  to  indifference  or  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part 
of  teachers. 

As  illustrations  of  what  has  been  done  the  past  year  in  the 
way  of  high  school  construction  and  equipment,  the  three  fine 
buildings  at  Northampton,  Medford  and  Maiden  deserve  special 
mention.  These  buildings  are  not  only  praiseworthy  archi- 
tecturally, but  they  are  models  of  convenience  and  of  hygienic 
arrangements.  A  few  of  the  smaller  towns  have  also  con- 
structed during  the  year  some  very  neat  high  school  buildings. 
In  all  of  these  careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  heating  and 
ventilation  ;  but  the  same  wisdom  has  not  always  been  shown 
in  regard  to  lighting,  —  a  point  of  equal  importance. 

The  buildings  alluded  to  are  manifestations  of  a  laudable 
movement  that  is  spreading  throughout  the  State ;  other  fine 
ones  are  in  process  of  construction  or  under  contemplation  in 
various  places.  Cities  and  towns  are  coming  to  see  that  patch- 
ing up  old  and  inconvenient  buildings  to  adapt  them  to  the 
growing  needs  of  schools  is  not  only  discreditable  but  very  poor 
economy. 

There  is  still  too  large  a  number  of  high  schools  in  this  State 
poorly  housed,  and   many  of  them  in  towns  that  can  amply 
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afford  better  accommodations.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name 
cases  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  local  pride  and  public  senti- 
ment will  soon  bring  about  the  improvement  needed. 

There  has  been,  too,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  high  schools,  in  the  larger  towns,  per- 
haps, to  meet  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  but  in  many 
of  the  smaller  towns,  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 
For  example,  several  schools  that  have  hitherto  had  but  two 
teachers  have  within  the  year  added  a  third ;  and  this  means  a 
great  deal  in  such  schools.  It  discloses,  too,  a  most  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  towns  to  make  their  high  school 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  high 
school  attendance  has  increased  4|-  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
teachers  has  been  increased  8J  per  cent. 

Improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  is  more  or  less  mani- 
fest in  nearly  all  subjects,  but  more  especially  in  history  and 
in  the  classics. 

History  is  being  taught  more  and  more  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  living  interest  to  pupils  and  likewise  a 
means  of  training  them  in  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  less 
and  less  as  a  mass  of  text-book  dogmas  to  be  believed  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  This  last  method  in  history  has  been  the 
prevalent  one  in  high  school  instruction  till  within  a  few  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  study  has  been  generally  disliked  by 
pupils  not  expert  at  memorizing ;  under  these  conditions  the 
shorter  the  courses  in  it  the  better.  But  now  that  all  this  is 
changing,  it  seems  desirable  that  much  more  time  be  given  to 
so  important  a  subject  than  the  one  year  now  generally  allowed 
for  it. 

There  is,  too,  some  improvement  evident  in  teaching  the 
classics,  particularly  in  the  first  two  years  of  Latin  and  in  the 
English  translation.  I  have  observed  during  the  year  much 
more  attention  given  to  this  last  point  by  teachers,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  heard  correspondingly  less  of  that  prover- 
bially horrid  "  translation  English." 

Progress,  however,  in  teaching  the  classics  is  slow.  It  is 
very  hard  for  teachers  to  break  away  from  tradition,  long  estab- 
lished habits  and  the  methods  of  their  own  classical  education. 
Not,  perhaps,  until  we  can  have  a  generation  of  classical  teach- 
ers, educated  themselves  on  new  lines  and  taught  by  methods 
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that  have  not  made  it  seem  to  them  that  Caesar  wrote  his  Com- 
mentaries and  Cicero  delivered  his  invectives  against  Catiline 
only  to  furnish  school  children  two  thousand  years  later  exer- 
cises to  use  their  Latin  grammars  on,  and  word  puzzles  in  which 
to  find  datives  of  agent,  ablatives  in  i,  conditions  contrary  to 
fact,  and  gerunds  and  gerundives, — not  until  then,  perhaps, 
shall  we  have  Latin  taught  as  it  should  be  in  the  hio;h  school. 
At  present  a  teacher  who  gives  to  these  things  only  the  atten- 
tion due  them  can  hardly  free  himself  from  a  guilty  feeling 
that  he  is  neglecting  about  all  there  is  of  importance  in  the 
language.  But  the  evil  of  the  traditional  way  of  teaching  Latin 
does  not  end  with  Latin  itself.  It  is  carried  into  the  teaching 
of  English  literature,  in  which  there  has  been  little  if  any  im- 
provement the  past  year.  Moreover,  it  seems  useless  to  expect 
much  under  present  conditions.  Nearly  all  high  school  teach- 
ers are  college  graduates,  and  have  therefore  had  the  prevalent 
classical  instruction,  which  means  that  their  whole  study  of 
language  has  been  such  as  to  magnify  in  their  minds  the  form 
and  mechanism  of  literature  above  the  contents  and  spirit  of 
it.  They  see,  therefore,  in  English  literature  little  more  than 
a  field  for  teaching  grammar,  rhetoric,  philology,  English  com- 
position and  what  not,  —  everything,  in  short,  except  the  true 
purpose  and  use  of  literature,  namely :  to  awaken,  to  inspire, 
to  influence  the  development  of  character,  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  wholesome  reading.  Moreover,  those  first  mentioned 
things  are  examinable  quantities,  while  these  last,  like  faith, 
are  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen ; "  so  the  former  count  for  a  good  deal  in  an  age  when 
examinations  are  considered  the  all  in  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  this  trivial  method  of  dealing  with 
English  literature  is  avoided,  the  other  extreme  is  too  often 
taken,  particularly  by  specialists,  of  making  it  the  basis  for  a 
study  of  advanced  criticism  and  high  literary  art.  Hence  the 
teaching  is  entirely  over  the  heads  of  the  pupils,  and  most  of 
the  wonderful  essays  exhibited  as  a  product  of  this  teaching  are 
little  more  than  parrot-like  repetitions  of  the  teacher's  "  talks," 
by  pupils  who  have  good  memories.  A  wide  and  extended 
course  in  reading  is  necessary  to  prepare  even  a  mature  mind 
to  undertake  literary  criticism ;  and  much  of  the  teaching  just 
described  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  pupils  have 
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had  such  a  course,  and,  furthermore,  that  they  are  all  fitting  for 
professional  critics.  As  this  cannot  be  the  case,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  a  sacrifice  of  what  is  of  vastly  greater  value  to 
the  majority  of  pupils.  So  hard  it  is  in  the  high  school  to 
avoid  both  the  Scylla  of  trifles  and  the  Charybdis  of  profes- 
sionalism, —  monsters  that  devour  so  much  of  the  high  school 
time  and  efibrt. 

The  subject  that  is  now  more  than  all  others  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  high  school  teachers  is  that  of  "  college  requirements." 
The  feeling  is  well  nigh  universal  that  these  requirements  have 
become  unreasonable  and  excessively  burdensome.  For  years 
the  work  of  fitting  students  for  college  has  been  a  heavy  load 
on  the  teachers  of  small  high  schools  who  try  to  do  their  duty 
by  their  other  pupils  ;  but  complaints  from  such  tiny  sources 
could  be  entirely  disregarded  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  these  teachers  should  have  to  labor  and  toil  over- 
hours  to  accomplish  the  task,  or  else  not  undertake  it  at  all. 
But  now  that  the  teachers  of  our  strongest  high  schools  (except 
perhaps  a  few  of  the  classical  schools  maintained  especially  for 
this  work,  with  five  or  six  years  to  do  it  in)  are  complaining 
that  "  fitting  for  college  is  a  terrible  grind,"  as  many  of  them 
express  it,  and  that  it  is  taxing  both  teachers  and  pupils 
dangerously  near  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  the  whole  question  a  very  care- 
ful reconsideration,  and  to  hear  the  high  school  teachers'  side  of 
the  case.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  promoting  such  a  reconsider- 
ation that  I  have  given  so  much  space  to  this  question  in  this 
report.  Where  complaint  is  so  general,  there  are  strong  proba- 
bilities that  there  are  just  causes  for  it.  The  counts  under  this 
complaint  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  I  shall  try  briefly 
to  present. 

And  the  first  is  that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  some 
colleges  impose  an  excessive  amount  of  work  and  nerve  strain 
on  the  pupils,  especially  the  ambitious  ones.  Teachers  very 
generally  report  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  work 
requires  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  recitation  periods  per 
week,  of  which  at  least  twenty  must  be  prepared  work,  requir- 
ing from  one  to  two  hours  each  of  additional  study. 

It  may  be  said  that  so  much  efi'ort  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  colleges  all  give  liberal  discounts  in  the  examina- 
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tions  from  their  published  requirements,  and  as  unambitious 
and  indifferent  students  who  protect  tliemselves  against  over- 
work easily  get  into  college.  But  so  long  as  the  published 
requirements  are  what  they  are,  the  uncertainty  of  the  exami- 
nations will  always  stimulate  the  students  that  least  need  stimu- 
lating, to  excessive  effort.  This  evil  is  enhanced,  too,  by  a 
system  of  honors  at  entrance  examinations  adopted  by  some 
colleges,  —  a  device,  in  my  opinion,  that  puts  a  premium  on 
skilful  cramming.  To  win  these  honors  for  their  schools, 
many  teachers  keep  sets  of  college  examination  papers  extend- 
ing back  eight  or  ten  years,  on  every  question  of  which  they 
give  their  classes  a  thorough  drill.  The  teachers  admit  that 
this  is  not  good  pedagogy  and  that  the  education  is  rather  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  scrappy  ;  but,  as  they  say,  it  succeeds. 
The  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  honors 
are  won  makes  them  appear  in  the  popular  thought  to  be  real 
honors. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  pupils  fitted  in  this  way  and  under 
great  pressure  can  be  better  prepared  to  profit  by  a  college 
course  than  if  their  training  and  study  had  been  conducted  in  a 
more  rational  way,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  cause  for  the  charge 
so  commonly  made  by  the  college  against  the  fitting  school, 
that  the  students  do  not  come  to  them  trained  to  think.  How 
can  they?  Thinking  is  a  deliberate,  a  meditative  process; 
besides,  the  only  thing  candidates  can  be  safely  trained  to  do 
is  to  cram. 

Some  colleges,  with  the  good  motive  of  alleviating  the  mental 
strain  of  examinations  upon  candidates,  have  adopted  a  system 
of  receiving  them  on  certificate  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  ad- 
mission b}''  certificate  as  now  allowed  only  transfers  the  worry 
from  the  pupil  to  the  teacher.  By  the  method  of  examination 
each  pupil  worries  for  himself  alone  and  the  worrying  ends  with 
the  examination  ;  by  the  certificate  method  the  teacher  worries 
for  all  his  pupils,  and  his  responsibility  and  worrying  continue 
after  he  has  got  them  into  college.  Hence  it  too  often  proves 
that  admission  by  certificate  is  a  device  that  contains  elements 
of  torture. 

That  college  faculties  do  not  believe  in  overworking  students 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  in  colleges  the  required  number 
of  recitation  hours  per  week  is  only  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  ; 
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in  the  raajority  of  them  it  is  sixteen,  and  some  make  this  the 
maximum  number  required.  Some  of  these  periods,  too,  are 
devoted  to  lectures  that  permit  more  or  less  reading,  as  the 
student  feels  inclined.  A  considerable  number  of  young  men 
and  women  in  different  colleges,  of  whom  I  have  made  inquiry, 
agree  in  saying  that  a  student  can  get  through  college  quite 
comfortably  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  per  week  of 
study  outside  of  recitation  hours.  If  this  is  so,  he  can  stay  in 
college  easier  than  he  can  get  in.  This  estimate  gives  from 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  hoars  as  a  minimum  week's  work 
in  college  for  both  study  and  recitation,  while  in  the  high  school, 
to  fit  for  college,  teachers  say,  requires  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  hours  of  recitation  alone,  and  the  number  of  addi- 
tional study  hours  cannot  be  less. 

The  fact  also  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  students  in 
college  are  older  and  better  fitted  to  endure  a  mental  strain, 
while  those  in  the  high  school  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
life  that  makes  it  a  serious  question  whether  intense  mental 
work  at  that  time  is  wise.  All  these  consideraticms  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  eminent  teacher,  that 
it  is  fortunate  for  students  to  get  into  college  when  they  do,  so 
that  they  can  take  a  season  of  rest. 

A  second  count  in  the  complaint  is  that  college  requirements 
impose  very  heavy  burdens  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  high 
school.  This  is  due  to  several  causes  in  addition  to  the  one 
just  discussed :  First,  the  colleges  require  examinations  in 
grammar  school  studies  that  consequently  must  be  reviewed. 
Secondly,  the  requirements  are  so  different  in  different  colleges 
as  to  require  the  subdivision  of  classes,  thus  causing  much  extra 
work.  Lastly,  the  college  requirements  are  so  different  in  almost 
every  particular  from  what  secondary  teachers  generally  agree  in 
regarding  as  the  best  course  for  students  who  are  not  going  to 
college  that  very  little  use  can  be  made  of  a  good  general  course, 
especially  during  the  last  two  years,  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  result  is  that  those  fitting  for  college  must  have  separate 
classes,  thus  doubling  the  work  of  the  high  school,  or  else  all 
the  scholars  must  be  made  to  take  the  college  course,  thus 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  majority  to  the  necessity  of  the 
few.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  last  alternative  is  the  one 
adopted  by  not  a  few  of  our  high  schools.     In  large  schools 
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where  the  classes  have  to  be  subdivided  any  way,  this  evil  can 
be  avoided  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  even  in  some  of  these, 
I  regret  to  say,  a  practice  exists  that  it  seems  to  me  is  most 
censurable,  and  one  that  I  am  sure  the  principals  would  not 
care  to  have  made  public.  The  best  and  highest  priced  teach- 
ers, with  an  undue  share  of  the  school  time,  are  assigned  to 
the  small  college  classes  ;  and  then,  for  the  "  sake  of  economy," 
cheaper  teachers  with  stinted  time  allowance  are  obtained  for 
the  larger  classes,  who  are  having  their  last  chance  at  an  educa- 
tion. There  is  not  a  college  president  in  New  England  who 
has  not  condemned  such  a  wrong  as  this  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  col- 
lege requirements  that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 

It  seems  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  colleges  deem  it  for 
their  best  interests  to  require  in  almost  every  particular  some- 
thing diflferent,  if  not  in  subject,  then  in  method  of  treatment, 
from  what  the  high  school  teacher  regards  as  best  in  the  way 
of  an  education,  and  what  he  Avould  most  gladly  furnish.  It 
may  be  added  in  this  connection  that  there  are  special  com- 
plaints against  the  requirements  in  Greek,  English  and  physics. 

Several  of  the  colleges,  it  is  true,  now  offer  to  admit  students 
without  Greek ;  but  part  of  them  impose  such  heavy  alterna- 
tives as  pretty  effectually  to  barricade  the  way.  A  few  colleges, 
too  well  known  to  need  to  be  named,  have  adopted  a  very 
reasonable  and  liberal  policy  in  this  regard ;  but  while  such  a 
policy  gives  relief  to  students  seeking  these  particular  colleges, 
it  gives  little  relief  to  the  schools.  For  while  a  school  fits  for 
various  colleges,  its  burden  will  be  determined  by  the  college 
making  the  most  rigorous  requirements.  As  yet  most  schools 
find  it  easier  to  fit  for  college  by  the  Greek  course  than  by  any 
other. 

The  complaint  against  the  English  requirements  is  strong. 
It  seems  strange  that  while  college  men  unite  in  condemnation 
of  scrappy  courses  of  study,  —  whatever  this  may  mean,  —  the 
college  requirements  in  English  literature  make  necessary  the 
scrappiest  kind  of  study  in  that  important  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  progressive  and  systematic  study 
of  literature  extending  through,  say,  two  years,  such  as  every 
high  school  would  be  glad  to  furnish,  and  would  furnish  any 
way,  would  not  prepare  a  student  as  well  to  profit  by  his  college 
course  as  a  cramming  up  on  a  few  disconnected  selections,  so 
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that  he  may  be  able  to  pass  on  them  an  historical  and  itemized 
examination.  Such  courses  might  differ  in  different  schools 
even,  with  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  the  teachers ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  what  harm  there  would  be  in  this.  It  would  seem 
as  if  in  the  college  requirements  in  English  literature  analogy 
with  Latin  and  Greek  requirements  has  been  potent,  though  the 
conditions  are  very  different. 

The  feeling  in  regard  to  the  requirements  in  English  compo- 
sition is  that  too  much  is  expected,  and  that  the  real  problem  is 
not  altogether  how  to  bring  boys  and  girls  up  to  these  require- 
ments but  how  to  bring  the  requirements  down  to  the  ability  of 
the  average  boy  and  girl. 

The  complaint  against  what  is  known  as  the  ' '  Harvard  re- 
quirements "  in  physics  is  not  so  general ;  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  they  are  too  narrow  for  a  full  high  school  course, 
and  that  the  method  they  necessitate  is  premature,  inasmuch  as 
it  aims  at  a  fine  manipulation  of  apparatus  rather  than  a  broad 
knowledge  of  general  elementary  facts  and  principles.  Some 
of  the  best  teachers  in  physics  hold  that  this  general  elementary 
study  should  precede  a  scientific  treatment  like  that  intended 
in  the  requirements  mentioned,  and  that  in  putting  these  re- 
quirements first  we  are  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  view  is  in  full  accord  with  the  old 
pedagogic  maxim,  "  The  whole  before  parts." 

It  is  also  affirmed  that  while  the  <'  Harvard  course"  aims  at 
scientific  training  chiefly,  it  cultivates  the  very  unscientific  prac- 
tice of  permitting  inferences  and  deductions  from  too  few 
experiments.  The  search  now  seems  to  be  for  the  proper 
middle  ground  between  the  pure  text-book  instruction  of  the 
past  and  the  premature  and  extreme  laboratory  method  now 
pursued  in  a  number  of  schools.  In  my  report  for  1894  (see 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1894,  p.  262)  I  briefly  pre- 
sented what  seemed  to  me  the  proper  arrangement  of  a  course 
in  physics,  and  what  was  then  showing  itself  to  be  the  distinct 
tendency  in  this  subject ;  and  I  find  this  tendency  still  increas- 
ing. 

One  other  very  general  complaint  from  teachers  deserves 
mention.  It  is  that  the  college  requirements  do  not  permit 
them  to  adopt  what  seems  to  them  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.    That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
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Id  seeking  teachers  to  give  instruction  at  high  school  teachers* 
institutes,  we  have  generally  been  obliged  to  take  them  from 
English  high  schools ;  and  when  we  have  invited  them  from 
other  schools,  they  have  chosen  to  illustrate  their  best  work 
by  something  not  especially  connected  with  fitting  for  college. 
This  does  not  indicate  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  of  the  English  high  schools,  but  greater  freedom  in 
choice  of  methods.  Furthermore,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
laments  that  we  hear  at  our  institutes  is  from  high  school 
teachers  who  come  to  the  speakers  and  say,  "  I  like  your  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  teaching  this  subject,  and  would  like  to 
follow  them ;  but  I  have  some  pupils  in  my  classes  who  are 
fitting  for  college." 

It  would  seem  that  the  causes  for  some  of  the  complaints  pre- 
sented above  might  be  obviated  if  the  colleges  would  adopt  uni- 
form requirements  for  admission,  as  has  been  already  suggested 
in  various  quarters  and  endorsed  by  such  eminent  authority  as 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  causes  for  some  of  the  complaints  are  inherent  in  any 
system  of  examinations  that  requires  young  people,  or  any  one 
for  that  matter,  to  accumulate  through  a  long  period  and  hold 
in  memory  a  great  mass  of  varied  and  detailed  school  informa- 
tion, all  to  be  kept  ready  until  the  time  shall  come  when, 
within  a  few  hours,  some  of  it  must  be  given  out  in  response 
to  disconnected  questions.  The  value  of  the  efibrt  may  well 
be  doubted ;  for  all  know  that  information  once  acquired  may 
sink  in  memory  below  the  point  at  which  it  can  pass  a  credit- 
able examination,  and  still  be  capable  of  being  called  up  and 
made  to  assist  in  gaining  other  information. 

A  priori  it  would  seem  that  what  the  college  would  care  to 
know  about  a  student  asking  admission  would  be  simply  :  Is  he 
capable  of  doing  our  work  creditably  and  of  profiting  by  what 
we  have  to  ofier  ?  Is  there  any  better  way  to  test  this  than  to 
let  him  try  ?  If,  then,  the  plan  of  admission  by  certificate  could 
be  so  modified  as  to  let  the  student  enter  on  probation  for  some 
fixed  length  of  time  without  holding  the  teacher  responsible  for 
failure,  the  student,  of  course,  paying  for  the  privilege  of  thus 
showing  his  ability  to  go  on  with  his  college  studies,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  friction  between  the  high  school  and  college 
would  at  once  end.     I  hardly  expect  to  see  this  plan  adopted ; 
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but  I  like  to  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
adopted,  and  I  believe  that  the  evils  that  can  be  conjured  up 
against  it  in  advance  would  prove  after  its  adoption  to  have  been 
pretty  generally  phantoms. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  general  practice  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  this  State  to  require  examinations  for  admission 
from  grammar  schools  to  the  high.  This  plan  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  high  school  prin- 
cipal ever  found  his  pupils  more  poorly  prepared  by  the  change. 
My  own  experience  was  that  grammar  school  pupils  entered  the 
high  school  in  larger  numbers  when  the  dread  of  the  examina- 
tions was  removed,  and  better  prepared  ;  for  the  effort  that 
had  previously  been  put  into  cramming  was  put  into  useful 
study. 

Though  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  college  requirements, 
I  wish  to  present  as  illustrations  of  the  views  on  this  subject 
that  are  current  among  high  school  teachers  extracts  from 
papers  written  by  two  prominent  high  school  teachers  of  the 
State,  Mr.  C.  S.  Moore,  principal  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School  and  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Eussell,  principal  of  the  Lynn  Clas- 
sical High  School.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  both  of 
these  teachers  are  sincere  friends  of  the  college  and  of  higher 
education,  earnest  students  of  secondary  school  work,  and  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
high  school.     Their  views  are  worthy  ot  all  consideration  :  — 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Moore's  I^aper.* 

As  one  traces  the  course  of  college  admission  requirements  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  their  scope  and  in  their  difficulty  as  well,  and  also  that  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  standard  required  of  the  secondary  schools  (so 
far  as  their  college  pupils  are  concerned)  has  been  developed  in  col- 
lege authorities,  together  with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  secondary  schools  carry  on  their  work.  Within  a  very 
few  years  there  has  come  also  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  higher 
institutions  of  the  truth  that  these  schools  exist  for  the  college  only 
incidentally,  and  there  is  dawning  an  appreciation  of  the  truth  that 
the  higher  institution  exists  to  continue  the  work  of  the  lower. 

The  increase  in  the  scope  and  difficulty  of  college  admission  require- 

*  Read  before  the  Mgh  school  section  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Nov.  27,  1896. 
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ments,  aggravated  greatly  by  the  diversity  of  the  requirements  for 
different  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  widening  the  gap  between  the  higher  institutions  and  all  schools 
whose  college  pupils  are  not  numerous  enough  to  constitute  separate 
classes.  Schools  exclusively  preparatory,  or  having  large  prepara- 
tory classes,  have  responded  readily  and  successfully,  in  the  main,  to 
the  increased  demands  made  upon  them ;  and  their  principals  have 
been  prominent  in  conferences  with  college  men  (both  in  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  and  outside 
of  that  organization)  and  have  obtained  many  adaptations  of  college 
requirements  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  schools.  Thus,  most  natu- 
rally, college  men  have  grown  to  regard  such  schools  as  representa- 
tive of  all  secondary  schools,  and  have  failed  to  understand  the  scope 
and  work  of  the  remaining  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  high  schools. 

In  this  high  school  section  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
Association  we  represent  the  257  high  schools  of  the  State,  with 
35,000  pupils,  of  whom  (if  present  conditions  remain  unaltered  for 
the  next  four  years)  not  over  5,000  will  go  to  college  or  any  other 
higher  institution,  while  30,000  will,  for  a  length  of  time  varying 
from  one  to  four  years,  receive  at  our  hands  their  last  scholastic 
training. 

We  should,  then,  emphasize  the  truth  stated  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  that  "  the  preparation  of  a  few  pupils  for  college  or  scientific 
school  should,  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school,  be  the  incidental  and 
not  the  principal  object."  By  "  the  ordinary  secondary  school"  evi- 
dently is  meant,  in  this  connection,  the  school  whose  college  pupils 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  constitute  separate  classes.  How  many 
ordinary  secondary  schools  are  there  represented  by  this  association  ? 
In  answering  this  question  it  seems  not  unreasonable,  but  necessary, 
in  justice  to  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  to  insist  that  unless  the  college 
pupils  average  at  least  eight  or  nine  a  year  they  shall  not  recite  in 
separate  classes. 

Of  our  240  high  scliools  (all  that  have  furnished  statistics),  81  sent 
no  pupil  for  the  two  years  1893  and  1894  to  either  college  or  scientific 
school,  while  135  sent  fewer  than  10  a  year. 

Of  these,  216  schools  contained  about  20,500  pupils,  the  remaining 
24  containing,  in  June,  1895,  about  12,500  pupils,  the  total  number 
of  high  school  pupils  being  at  that  time  about  33,000. 

The  ordinary  secondary  schools,  in  which  fitting  for  college  must 
be  incidental,  nevertheless  sent  nearly  700  pupils  to  college  and 
scientific  school  in  those  two  years,  an  average  of  about  two  and  one 
half  pupils  per  year  for  the  135  schools  that  sent  any  pupils  to  college. 

As  college  demands  are  now,  the  work  of  preparation  cannot  be 
made  incidental.     If  these  few  pupils  are  prepared  in  school  hours, 
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it  is  clearly  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  school  through  the  dis- 
proportionate absorption  by  the  few  of  instruction,  presumably  the 
best  in  the  teaching  force  (certainly  the  best  paid)  and  due  to  the 
largest  number.  If  the  few  are  fitted  outside  of  school  hours,  again 
the  majority  suffer ;  for  the  teacher  needs  for  his  legitimate  work, 
his  recreation  and  his  duties  as  a  citizen  all  the  time  at  his  disposal, 
and  his  school  suffers  if  he  fails  to  keep  himself  well  informed  and 
full  of  keen  vitality  and  able  to  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  his 
pupils. 

Yet,  that  local  opportunity  for  college  preparation  should  not  exist 
and  that  the  stimulating  influence  on  the  school  and  on  the  com- 
munity of  the  higher  institutions  should  be  lost  is  an  alternative 
deplorable  and  not  to  be  accepted. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  look  to  the  towns  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  communities  to  burden  them- 
selves with  the  great  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  road 
to  college  of  the  width  now  required  for  the  semi-occasional  traveller 
going  that  way. 

Instead  of  "a  high  road,"  however,  one  is  compelled  to  say 
"  high  roads,"  for  one  of  the  chief  evils  in  the  present  situation  is 
that  for  two  pupils  preparing  for  college  or  scientific  school  two 
roads,  and  for  six  pupils  six  roads,  are  sometimes  needed  for  much 
of  the  distance.  Could  a  town  by  establishing  and  maintaining  one 
highway  connect  itself  with  the  higher  institutions,  the  public  spirit 
which  now  maintains  high  schools  far  in  excess  of  statutory  require- 
ments could,  beyond  question,  be  relied  upon  promptly  and  uncom- 
plainingly to  establish  and  maintain,  and  even  embellish,  the  needed 
highway. 

Until  the  colleges  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  which  they  consider  must  be  attained  by  applicants 
before  they  can  profitably  pursue  college  studies  in  college  ways,  there 
cannot  be  the  close  articulation  between  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  that  should  exist ;  and  so  long  as  the  preparatory  schools  are 
accepted  as  the  model  public  high  schools,  so  long  will  all  attempts  at 
a  proper  articulation  be  either  futile  or  positively  damaging  to  the  in- 
terests of  education. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  late  years  in  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  and  training  given  in 
our  best  high  schools  ;  yet  the  difficulty  of  fitting  pupils  for  college 
has  been  increased  unduly  to  the  extent  of  making  well-nigh  hopeless 
the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Massachusetts  high 
schools  to  meet  the  requirements.     Whatever  they  have  succeeded  in 
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doing  has  been  done  in  direct  violation  of  sound  principles  of  school 
administration  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  «» 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  principals  will  be  interesting  in  this 
connection. 

Says  one  :  "  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  all  pupils  going  to  college 
to  be  instructed  in  the  same  class  without  selecting  their  college  until 
graduation  day.  We  are  put  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  different  requirements  that  I  seriously  believe  that 
the  high  schools  must  soon  consider  the  advisability  of  offering  a  cer- 
tain preparation  in  all  cases  and  allowing  the  colleges  to  take  it  or 
leave  it  alone." 

Another  bears  his  testimony  as  follows  :  "  Our  high  school  is  one 
of  those  small  high  schools  that  fit  pupils  for  college  with  ever  in- 
creasing difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  expense  to  the  town. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  fit  a  boy  for  Harvard  without  outside  work. 
The  preparation  for  the  other  colleges  is  not  so  difficult,  of  course  ; 
but  it  has  been  made  more  and  more  difficult  so  long  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  further  increased  unless  the  colleges  wish  to  prevent  us  from 
preparing  pupils  at  all  and  so  to  shut  off  many  a  poor  boy  from  tak- 
ing a  college  course.  I  hope  that  this  feeling  may  be  more  faithfully 
presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  than  it  was  last  year." 

The  frame  of  mind  indicated  in  these  quotations,  which  are  but  a 
few  of  many  that  might  be  given,  exists  very  extensively ;  and  it  is 
well  for  us  to  examine  into  the  conditions  that  have  produced  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Harvard,  Wellesley,  Tufts,  Bowdoin  and  Wil- 
liams alone  allow  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  to  enter  their 
precincts  without  Greek  if  he  presents  alternative  studies  ;  but  Har- 
vard's equivalents  are  so  severe  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  as  to 
be  almost  prohibitory.  Schools  find  it  easier  to  fit  in  elementary 
Greek  than  in  the  modern  language  and  science  requirements ;  there- 
fore pupils  not  classically  inclined  either  take  Greek  as  a  makeshift, 
considering  it  as  a  key  needed  to  unlock  the  door  but  to  be  thrown 
away  when  the  door  is  unlocked,  or  else  give  up  going  to  Harvard,  — 
an  unfortunate  alternative  forced  upon  them  by  the  college  and  inter- 
fering with  rational  dealing  with  the  pupils'  development  on  the  part 
of  their  teachers. 

From  a  Maine  college  comes  the  testimony:  "Our  Maine  fitting 
schools  are,  for  the  greater  part,  not  able  to  give  equivalent  instruc- 
tion for  Greek,  and  we  think  it  best  to  accept  no  substitute  for  the 
requirements  in  that  language."  Here  the  onus  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  schools,  though  it  belongs  to  the  college,  which  fails  to  apply  the 
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potent  stimulus  of  encouraging  a  broadening  of  the  school  curriculum 
by  allowing  an  option. 

The  scientific  requirement  is  one  which  few  schools  are  prepared  to 
meet ;  certainly  a  small  community  would  object  to  the  expense  of 
the  necessary  outfit  for  an  occasional  Harvard  pupil,  and  science 
teachers  are  far  from  agreeing  that  the  course  is  a  good  one  in  itself 
for  youths  of  the  secondary  schools,  so  that  many  a  school  committee 
fails  to  find  suflScient  warrant  for  putting  all  physics  pupils  through 
the  Harvard  preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative  text- 
book requirements  lend  themselves  purely  to  cramming  and  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  examiners,  only  about  one  third  of  those  who  offer 
this  alternative  passing,  while  about  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  offer 
the  laboratory  method  succeed. 

Is  there  not  ground  for  applying  to  this  scientific  requirement  the 
statement  of  Professor  Dolbear  in  an  article  to  be  found  in  the  Novem- 
ber "  Educational  Review?"  "  As  in  music  technique  is  killing  our 
musical  conceptions,  so  in  much  laboratory  work  technique  is  killing 
our  physical  conceptions.  So  long  as  the  laboratory  is  kept  chiefly 
for  training  in  methods  of  doing  this  or  that,  and  credit  is  given  for 
the  loay  in  which  things  are  done  rather  than  for  evidence  of  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  meaning  of  the  work,  so  long  the  laboratory 
will  be  an  added  instrument  of  youthful  oppression." 

The  principal  of  a  high  school  who  faces  the  alternative  of  giving 
all  his  physics  pupils  the  exact  Harvard  fit  or  of  giving  the  occasional 
Harvard  applicant  the  broader  training  in  observation  and  informa- 
tion which  he  believes  to  be  the  best  for  all  the  class,  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  decline  to  adhere  closely  to  the  details  of  the  Harvard  scheme. 

To  fit  the  two  or  three  college  pupils  by  themselves  or  to  make  all 
the  class  take  the  advanced  mathematical  course  is  the  same  unfor- 
tunate alternative  for  small  schools  that  is  perpetually  arising  in  con- 
nection with  one  subject  or  another  and  constantly  suggesting  the 
fundamental  question,  "  Does  the  high  school  exist  for  the  college?" 

A  recent  paper  entitled  ' '  To  College  via  the  Country  High  School " 
contains  the  statement:  "The  country  high  schools  seem  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  good  intentions  of  the  Committees  of  Ten 
and  Fifteen  and  in  more  imminent  peril  from  the  more  insidious  efforts 
of  special  conferences.  Already  the  English  conference  has  added 
many  hours  a  year  to  our  labor  and  the  pupils',  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  good  teachers  of  English,  has  done  much  harm  to  the  study 
of  English.  There  have  been  other  conferences,  and  I  fear  there  are 
more  to  come." 

The  history  conference  wishes  to    increase  the    time  assigned   to 
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history,  —  a  step  to  be  commended  if  it  could  secure  for  history  its 
due  position  and  recognition  as  a  full  equivalent  for  an  advanced 
option.  But  meanwhile  the  labors  of  teachers  are  increased,  whereas 
they  should  be  relieved  ;  and  the  college  pupils  are  becoming  less  and 
»  less  thorough  and,  furthermore,  are  missing  the  training  they  should 
share  with  their  fellows  on  the  ethical  and  sesthetical  sides  of  their 
nature.  To  give  an  instance,  the  college  pupils  cannot  have  the 
training  in  the  United  States  history  and  civil  government  their 
fellows  have  ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  serious  loss  to  them  and  to  the 
communities,  for  few  of  them  obtain  any  training  in  this  direction  in 
college.  Again,  nothing  can  be  done  worthily  for  college  pupils  in 
art  or  music,  so  exactly  must  their  time  be  economized  for  the  pre- 
scribed studies. 

Besides  the  difficulties  already  named  arising  from  the  scope  and 
difficulty  of  subjects,  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  examinations  are  given.  This  is  notably  the  case 
when  but  one  hour  each  is  allowed  for  the  algebra  and  the  geometry 
examinations,  especially  in  these  days  when  original  problems  and 
propositions  are  given.  Many  who  fail  in  these  examinations  are 
quite  as  able  to  go  on  with  the  college  mathematical  courses  as  those 
who  pass.  Could  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  arrangement  but 
recall  the  many  times  in  their  own  experience  when  the  simple  origi- 
nal problem,  failing  to  yield  its  secret  during  the  first  five  minutes, 
has  then  remained  inexpugnable  for  an  hour  or  more,  they  would 
realize  the  discouragement  and  injustice  they  yearly  contrive  for  hun- 
dreds of  worthy,  intelligent  boys  and  girls  who  are  further  confused 
by  the  consciousness  that  the  time  element  is  of  even  more  weight  in 
deciding  their  fate  than  their  ability  and  knowledge. 

I  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  English  requirements.  They 
deserve  more  extended  consideration.  They  were  adopted  by  all  the 
New  England  colleges  after  numerous  conferences  with  secondary 
school  men  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  secondary  schools 
represented  in  these  conferences  were  exclusively  either  those  entirely 
devoted  to  college  preparation  or  those  whose  college  pupils  were 
numerous  enough  to  constitute  separate  classes. 

In  the  smaller  schools  the  few  college  pupils  must  either  be  pre- 
pared in  English  out  of  school  hours  in  the  main,  or  the  entire  class 
must  follow  the  exact  course  prescribed  by  the  college.  If  this  course 
were  a  good  course  for  secondary  school  pupils  per  se,  no  matter 
whether  college  be  ahead  of  them  or  not,  the  second  alternative  would 
be  unobjectionable. 

An  intelligent  principal  writes  :  "  I  should  complain  not  so  much 
of  the  change  of  books  required  in  English  as  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
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I 
a  definite  or  systematic  course  in  the  requirements.     I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  what  is  the  real  method  in  the  madness  of  the  pres- 
ent college  requirements  in  English." 

Again,  another  says  :  "  Were  there  no  education  except  that  which 
is  intended  to  fit  for  college,  I  should  despair  of  any  immediate  im- 
provement in  our  English  teaching." 

Another  writes  :  "What  the  pupils  in  our  schools  shall  read  in  Eng- 
lish is  determined  largely  by  the  college  requirements.  To  these 
requirements  we  feel  like  giving  little  heed  in  the  future." 

One  more  witness  says  :  "  In  their  desire  to  enliven  and  enrich  the 
English  course  the  Association  of  Colleges  has,  it  seems  to  me,  gone 
further  than  the  satisfaction  of  their  purpose  demands.  I  know  I  am 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  high  school,  of  the  poor 
high  school,  yet  there  are  many  of  these  in  the  State,  and  it  is  this 
class  that  needs  relief  and  encouragement.  The  expense  of  the  annual 
change  of  books,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  combining  classes  of 
two  successive  years,  greatly  increases  the  difficulty." 

And  these  are  but  a  few  of  many  similar  statements  made  by 
principals  of  ordinary  high  schools. 

Where  sight  translations  from  any  language  are  required  much 
more  liberality  should  be  shown  in  furnishing  a  vocabulary ;  for  a 
comprehension  of  the  genius  of  the  language  through  its  idiosyn- 
crasies of  expression  is  sought  for,  and  ability  to  perceive  clearly  and 
unmistakably  the  thought  of  the  passage  assigned  is  the  most  promis- 
ing evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  language.  This  can 
be  tested  best,  in  my  judgment,  by  giving  the  pupil  the  bare  text  and  a 
dictionary.  The  failure  to  know  a  single  pivotal  word  in  a  sight 
translation  frequently  would  render  unavailing  all  attempts  to  dis- 
cover and  express  fully  the  thought. 

If  this  seems  at  present  impracticable,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
custom  in  another  decade,  at  all  events  let  the  teacher  and  pupil  have 
the  encouragement  and  reward  of  finding  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
words  most  frequently  used  in  the  works  read  in  the  school  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  candidates  to  show  to  their  future  teachers  their 
ability  to  read  other  works  of  the  same  or  different  authors  and, 
if  other  words  appear,  let  their  meaning  be  given.  In  the  prose  com- 
position requirements,  if  the  mind  of  the  examinee  is  to  be  free  to  use 
the  knowledge  it  possesses  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  the  raw 
material  (words)  should  be  furnished,  that  time  may  not  be  wasted 
and  confusion  be  engendered  in  getting  it  together. 

Thus  would  be  prevented  indefiniteness  of  aim  and  largeness  of 
attempt,  and  the  time  now  spent  on  the  effort  to  read  much  and, 
therefore  superficially,  would  be  saved  and  could  be  spent  upon  cul- 
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tivating  a  much  needed  thoroughness  of  knowledge  of  forms,  con- 
struction, idioms  and  a  better  appreciation  of  style.  The  four  years 
of  a  high  school  course  are  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to  keep  the 
pupils  of  the  average  class  thorough  in  details  and  assured  in  grasp  of 
principles  while  carrying  them  over  a  very  large  extent  of  reading  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  extended  vocabulary.  The  examiners  themselves 
tell  the  teachers  frequently  that  they  miss  both  ends  ;  and  yet  they 
receive  the  pupils  and  lure  the  teachers  on  to  the  same  mistaken 
effort  year  after  year. 

Let  me  at  this  point,  with  emphatic  approval,  quote  from  a  recent 
writer  an  opinion  bearing  broadly  upon  this  question  :  "  The  fact  is 
that  in  all  the  grades  of  schools  the  work  set  is  over  the  intellectual 
heads  of  the  pupils.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  work  in  college  as  in 
lower  schools  ;  and  yet  the  cry  is  constant  for  better  preparations, 
and  the  lack  of  proper  preparations  is  laid  to  incompetent  teachers 
and  inadequate  methods.  In  my  judgment,  the  cry  is  all  wrong. 
No  matter  what  is  done  or  attempted  by  the  most  skilful  teachers, 
the  average  fellow  cannot  be  fitted  properly  for  the  kind  and  grade 
of  work  wanted,  and  the  requirements  will  have  to  be  profoundly 
modified  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Those  who  are  apparently 
fitted,  so  far  as  examinations  can  show,  will  be  found  by  another 
kind  of  an  examination  —  namely,  one  to  discover  the  possession  of 
ability  to  do  individual  thinking,  of  ingenuity,  of  originality  in  any 
direction,  of  taste  and  accomplishment  of  any  kind  —  to  be  almost 
utterly  without  these  qualities." 

Practically,  let  the  colleges  mention  certain  of  the  works  of  any 
authors  read  as  containing  a  sufficient  vocabulary  in  its  more  fre- 
quently used  words,  and  then  furnish  the  meaning  of  all  other  words 
occurring  in  the  passages  presented  for  sight  translation  or  for  com- 
position work. 

The  number  of  examinations  to  be  taken  by  the  applicant,  in  a 
strange  place,  with  the  consciousness  of  serious  consequences  attend- 
ing the  results,  is  too  great  to  allow  him  to  do  his  best  work ;  and 
there  would  be  a  gain  in  omitting  preliminary  examinations  in  those 
subjects  in  which  the  college  is  to  examine  the  pupil  on  advanced 
work  and  perhaps  in  accepting  the  teacher's  certificate  (if  the  teacher 
so  desired)  of  proficiency  in  the  elementary  work.  Surely  a  college 
testing  a  pupil  in  advanced  Latin  need  not  test  also  in  elementary 
Latin.  The  old  custom  of  asking  many  questions  upon  declensions, 
comparisons,  parts  of  verbs,  etc.,  has  largely  passed  away,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  sight  translation  and  composition  work  furnish 
the  best  test  of  a  pupil's  available  knowledge  of  forms.  Can  it  not 
safely  be  assumed  (even  if  the  college  authorities  should  think  that 
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the  teacher  is  either  dishonest  or  incapable  of  judging  his  pupil's 
knowledge  of  elementary  principles  and  the  easier  authors)  that  if  a 
candidate  proves  to  the  examiners  that  he  can  read  Cicero  with  intel- 
ligence and  accuracy  and  can  write  accurately  and  in  fair  Latin  style 
a  connected  paragraph,  he  could  read  an  easier  Latin  author? 

This  arrangement  might  be  optional  with  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  so  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  certifi- 
cates in  any  form  could  still  offer  pupils  for  examination  ;  and  all 
principals  would  be  at  liberty  to  require  any  pupil  to  take  the  elemen- 
tary examination  as  well  as  the  advanced. 

There  is  difficulty  in  keeping  fresh  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  an 
author  for  examination  a  year  or  two  years  after  the  study  of  the 
.  author  has  ceased.  No  one  of  us  would  fail  to  review  any  subject  of 
study  dropped  a  year  or  two  ago,  were  we  anticipating  an  examina- 
tion in  that  subject.  Rut  time  fails  in  the  ordinary  high  school  to  do 
the  daily  task  essential  to  the  final  examinations  and  also  to  review 
three,  four  or  five  subjects. 

This  applies  even  more  to  certain  subjects  which  are  necessarily 
placed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school  course,  merely  because 
all  the  studies  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  last  year  or  two  years  just 
prior  to  examination.  Such  subjects  are  history  (unless  the  last 
recommendation  of  the  history  conference  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  in  which  ease  history  must  come  into  every  year's  schedule), 
elementary  Latin  and  either  elementary  algebra  or  plane  geometry 
(especially  when  the  pupil  does  not  expect  to  offer  advanced  Latin, 
advanced  algebra  or  solid  geometry) . 

In  almost  all  schools  the  third  and  usually  also  the  fourth  years 
are  decidedly,  and  most  disastrously  to  thoroughness,  crowded  with 
work  ;  and  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils'  minds  makes  it  impossible 
for  all  this  work  to  be  done  with  impunity. 

In  the  subjects  named,  what  valid  objections  lie  against  an  exami- 
nation (if  again  colleges  and  principals  are  opposed  to  certificates) 
two  years  prior  to  the  final  tests  for  admission  ? 

The  most  serious  difficulty  experienced  by  the  small  schools  in  fit- 
ting pupils  for  college  arises  from  the  diversity  of  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  different  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  A  school 
within  my  own  knowledge  two  years  ago  had  pupils  fitting  for  four- 
teen higher  institutions,  no  two  of  which  have  exactly  the  same 
requirements.     Let  us  hear  some  evidence  upon  this  point. 

One  principal  says  :  "A  greater  uniformity  of  requirements  would 
help  us  to  overcome  our  difficulties  ;  for  more  would  prepare  them- 
selves and  the  community  would  be  educated."  "We  have  always 
had  to  do  some  outside  work  with  our  college  pupils,  owing  to  the 
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nature  and  variety  of  the  college  requirements."  "  I  think  that  Wes- 
leyan  at  Middletown  and  Harvard  this  year  have  almost  no  books  the 
same  in  the  German  requirement." 

Another  principal  says  :  "I  have  three  or  four  preparing  for  college, 
and  the  required  French  reading  is  different  in  all  cases." 

Some  colleges  require  4,000  lines  of  Ovid,  besides  Csesar,  Virgil 
and  Cicero.  Besides  Greek  and  Roman  history,  American  and  Eng- 
lish history  are  required  in  one  college  at  least,  and  American  history 
in  another.  Historical  geography  as  well  as  American  history  is 
added  ia  another  case.  The  Harvard  Medical  School  requires  in 
chemistry  qualitative  analysis.  The  advanced  chemistry  of  college 
requirements  does  not  include  qualitative  analysis. 

A  principal  writes  :  "  I  wish  to  write  in  particular  of  the  peculiar 

stand  taken  by college.     It  sets  so  many  books  to  be  read  for 

preparation  in  French  and  tvill  accept  no  equivalent.  The  faculty 
practically  says,  'We  want  a  knowledge  of  these  books,  not  of  the 
language.'  Under  such  circumstances  a  young  lady,  though  a  French 
woman,  would  be  shut  out  unless  she  had  read  the  prescribed  course. 
This  compels  us  to  maintain  a  separate  class  of  two." 

Two  of  the  colleges  for  women  require  certificates  so  minute  and 
complex  as  to  be  burdensome  and  vexatious.  Let  them  accept  the 
certificate  of  the  principal  that  the  candidates  are  fitted  to  do  the 
college  work,  and  then  throw  the  probationers  out  if  they  prove 
unfitted. 

But  why  take  your  time  with  illustrations  of  what  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  all  ?  The  time  should  rather  be  given  to  an  effort  to  secure 
a  practical  remedy.  Common  sense  dictates  one  which  can  be  applied 
by  the  colleges  through  the  adoption  of  a  plan  suggested  by  President 
Eliot  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  a  year  ago  and 
to  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  last  March,  and  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  latter  body  :  — 

A  common  examining  board,  composed  of  men  selected  by  the 
colleges ;  examination  papers  made  out  by  groups  of  men  not  indi- 
viduals, examinations  held  at  various  points  throughout  the  country, 
"  the  certified  results  of  which  should  be  good  at  all  the  colleges." 

The  necessity  of  some  such  plan  is  very  evident,  and  some  plan 
embodying  these  essentials  will  undoubtedly  be  in  operation  in  a  few 
years ;  but  while  we  are  waiting  for  complete  relief,  cannot  the 
colleges  unite  at  least  in  fixing  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
tests  in  such  subjects  as  are  required  in  common,  even  if  the  total 
number  of  subjects  varies  ? 

Could  the  colleges  unite  in  offering  sight  translations  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  examination  on  specified  works  of  special  authors  in  all  the 
languages,  could  they,  furthermore,  unite  in  the  ground  to  be  covered 
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and  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  history,  immense 
relief  would  be  afforded. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  HusseU's  Paper.* 

Two  important  changes  affecting  preparation  for  college  have  taken 
place  in  Massachusetts  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Both  have 
been  gradual  and  both  vital.  The  first  is  the  assumption  by  the 
public  high  school  of  the  role  of  "  fitting  school,"  and  its  recognition 
as  such  by  the  college.  The  second  is  the  gradual  increase  of  college 
admission  requirements  extensively  and  intensively. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  very  few  high  schools  attempted  preparation 
for  college,  still  fewer  successfully.  Equipment  of  schools,  public 
opinion,  the  judgment  of  prominent  educators  and  tradition  were  all 
opposed  to  the  idea.  The  college  authorities,  dominated  by  the  con- 
viction that  preparation  should  be  delegated  to  academies  and  en- 
dowed or  private  schools,  gave  little  heed  to  the  public  schools. 
There  was  no  co-operation  and  very  little  community  of  interests 
recognized.  Now,  in  spite  of  increased  difficulties  of  preparation, 
full  64  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  have,  at  times  during  the  past 
ten  years,  fitted  students  for  Harvard  College ;  and  it  is  extreme 
moderation  to  estimate  that  for  every  school  fitting  for  Harvard  there 
are  two  fitting  for  some  one  of  the  other  colleges. 

And  so  the  colleges  have  come  to  realize  that  their  main  feeders 
are  to  be  the  high  schools,  and  with  this  realization  has  come  a  dispo- 
sition to  reach  down  a  helping  hand  to  the  lower  schools  and  to  heed, 
with  due  conservatism,  of  course,  reasonable  requests.  This  dispo- 
sition has  manifested  itself  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparator}^  Schools,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion with  it  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admis- 
sion Examinations,  by  special  conferences,  and  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten. 

The  second  change  is  as  marked  as  the  first.  The  high  school  has 
the  same  number  of  school  weeks  now  in  which  to  prepare  pupils  for 
college  that  it  had  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  receives  its  pupils  no 
better  founded  in  the  essentials  than  it  did  then,  notwithstanding  the 
attempted  enrichment  of  the  grammar  schools.  With  these  condi- 
tions the  same,  it  must  now  complete  a  preparation  that  requires  full 
fifty  per  cent,  greater  expenditure  of  energy,  if  the  pupil  is  to  be 
fitted  for  Harvard,  Radcliffe  or  Bryn  Mawr ;  and  these  are  the  col- 
leges that  set  the  pace.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  hasty  perusal  of  a 
science  primer  or  two,  the  memorizing  of  the  formal  propositions  of 
plane  geometry  and  the  reading    of  stated  requirements  in  Latin 

*  Bead  at  a  high  school  teachers'  institute  at  Salem,  Dec.  12,  1896. 
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sufficed  to  prepare  in  these  subjects.  Now  the  preparation  must  be 
so  thorough  that  a  pupil  will  have  not  only  the  knowledge  but  also 
the  nerve  to  face  an  examination  in  elementary  phj^sics,  experimental, 
theoretical  and  mathematical,  in  plane  geometiy,  mainly  original 
propositions  and  problems,  and  in  Latin,  the  translation  at  sight  of  a 
passage  of  considerable  diflSculty,  without  context  and  often  contain- 
ing words  so  unusual  that  his  only  salvation  lies  in  good  guessing. 

Had  not  the  first  change  kept  pace  with  the  second,  we  should  now 
be  in  a  hopeless  condition.  But,  as  it  is,  intelligent  co-operation  will 
restore  equilibrium  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools. 

In  the  readjustment  that  is  bound  to  take  place,  the  colleges  will 
do  well  to  consult  many  heads  of  schools  rather  than  a  few  prominent 
educational  Nestors  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  with 
which  all  but  the  largest  schools  have  to  contend.  Again,  too  much 
weight  should  not  be  given  the  votes  of  conferences  of  special  teach- 
ers who,  as  a  rule,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  exalt  their  own 
departments/  even  at  the  expense  of  the  well-being  of  the  course  as  a 
whole,  and  without  regard  to  demands  of  other  departments  and  time 
limits. 

There  should  be  a  halt  called  in  the  present  tendency  to  increase 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges  of  the  grade  of  Harvard, 
Eadcliffe  and  Bryn  Mawr,  whether  the  increase  be  one  extensive  or 
intensive  in  its  nature.  A  reduction  from  present  demands  is  more 
in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  secondary  education. 

Admission  to  the  A.B.  course  should  be  possible  without  Greek; 
this  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  substitute  requirement  should  not 
be  so  nearly  prohibitory  as  it  now  is.  The  last  report  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College  shows  that  while  only  one  seventh  of  those 
offering  Greek  failed  of  admission,  more  than  half  of  those  presenting 
the  first  of  the  two  alternative  methods,  without  Greek,  failed,  and 
no  one  succeeded  by  the  second  alternative.  The  reason  for  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  most  feasible  substitute  requires  three  sub- 
jects in  place  of  one  (Greek) ,  and  their  preparation  requires  from  200 
to  280  more  recitations. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  most  large  high  schools 
have  in  the  same  classes  pupils  fitting  for  half  a  dozen  different 
colleges,  the  urgent  need  of  uniformity  in  requirements  for  admission 
to  all  the  colleges  is  at  once  manifest. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  found  in  the  diversity  of  specifications  in  the 
advanced  requirements  in  modern  languages,  although  until  all  colleges 
cease  to  specify  what  portions  of  each  work  or  author  shall  be  read  in 
the  classics,  preparation  in  Latin  will  be  needlessly  impeded. 

If  the  importance  of  linguistic  training  as  a  preparation  for  college 
is  admitted,  is  there  a  just  proportion  of  importance  given  to  mathe- 
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matics,  science  and  history,  when  they  collectively  count  for  only 
four  points,  while  twelve  points  are  given  to  languages,  as  in  the 
Harvard  requirements  ?  And  can  a  course  that  will  meet  these  re- 
quirements be  made  symmetrical?  Will  not  requirements  that  allow 
science,  mathematics,  history  and  modern  languages  to  be  pursued 
continuously  with  either  Latin  or  Greek  through  the  four  years  of 
preparation  serve  the  interests  of  the  colleges  quite  as  well  as  the 
present  one-sided  requirements?  Must  all  idea  of  proportion  be 
sacrificed  to  a  second  ancient  language  ? 

The  subject  of  educational  values  in  connection  with  high 
school  courses  is  receiving  some  attention.  The  study,  how- 
ever, reveals  a  good  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  relative  efficiency  of  high  school  subjects  in  a  well  rounded 
education.  One  is  that  all  subjects  are  not  equally  valuable 
for  all  pupils.  For  example,  some  pupils  may  find  nutriment 
better  fitted  for  their  mental  tendencies  in  language  or  art, 
while  others  find  it  in  science  or  mathematics.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  determining  the  best  order  of  studies  is  concerned,  it 
would  seem  that  a  study  of  educational  values  might  yield  good 
results. 

In  my  report  for  1894  I  called  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  electives  into  the  courses  of  high  schools  that  were  able  to 
ofier  them.  This  matter  has  since  been  the  subject  of  careful 
experimentation  and  study  in  many  schools,  and  is  generally 
reported  to  be  working  well.  One  of  the  schools  where  it  has 
been  carried  out  most  fully  is  the  Winchester  High  School,  and 
I  am  able  by  the  kindness  of  the  principal,  Mr.  E.  N.  Lover- 
ing,  to  present  the  working  of  the  system  in  tabulated  form. 
The  table  will  be  found  an  interesting  study  in  the  subject  of 
electives.  It  shows,  as  will  be  seen,  the  choice  of  every  pupil 
in  the  school  and  the  combinations  that  can  be  made  in  the 
selection  of  studies.  Of  course,  where  pupils  are  fitting  for 
college  the  studies  are  in  a  measure  prescribed. 
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Choice  of  Electives  in  the  Winchester  High  /School,  September,  1896. 
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For  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  condition,  equipment, 

organization  and  work  of  the  Massachusetts  high  schools,  see 

my  report  in  the  fifty-ninth   report   of  the   State   Board  of 

Education. 

J.    W.    MACDONALD, 

Agent. 
Dec.  31,  1897. 
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IISTDUSTKIAL     DRAWING 


KEPOET    OF    HENEY    T.    BAILEY, 
AGENT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


REPORT, 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sucli  statistics  of  the  year's  work  as  can  be  easily  tabulated 
are  as  follows  :  — 


Number  of  visits  to  cities  and  towns, 

Number  of  different  cities  and  towns  visited, 

Number  of  schools  visited. 

Number  of  addresses,        .... 

Number  of  institutes  attended, . 

Number  of  visits  to  normal  schools, . 


172 

81 

303 

146 

15 


These  figures  indicate,  on  the  whole,  a  larger  amount  of  field 
work  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of  ser- 
vice. In  addition  to  this,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four  busi- 
ness letters  have  been  written,  and  the  entire  course  of  study 
revised  with  the  greatest  care.  I  have  also  supervised  and 
taught  drawing  in  the  town  of  Hingham,  simply  for  practice 
and  for  the  inspiration  and  freshness  of  thought  which  comes 
from  actual  contact  with  children. 

From  January  to  June  Mr.  James  Hall  had  charge  of  the 
work  in  the  western  counties.  His  ability,  enthusiasm  and 
good  judgment  won  for  him  immediate  recognition  as  a  most 
helpful  supervisor  and  teacher.  In  September  he  resigned, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  co-laborers,  to  accept  the  position  in 
Springfield  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Georgia 
W.  Fraser,  who  went  abroad  for  study.  Since  September 
Mr.  Walter  Sargent  has  been  serving  the  Board  most  accept- 
ably as  temporary  agent.  It  is  hoped  that  he  may  again  be- 
come a  permanent  agent. 

The  Board  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Lacey  as  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Framing- 
ham  Normal  School,  and  of  Miss  Annette  J.  Warner  for  the 
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Fitchburg  school.  Both  have  made  a  promising  start ;  excel- 
lent results  may  be  confidently  expected. 

A  meeting  of  the  normal  drawing  teachers  was  held  at  the 
State  House  early  in  September,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
before  them  the  latest  phases  of  the  best  instruction  given  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.     At  this  meeting  the  necessity 

of  a  new  edition  of  the  course  for  normal  o-raduates  was  ao'ain 

o  o 

mentioned.  Every  spare  moment  since  that  time  has  there- 
fore been  devoted  to  the  joreparation  of  the  accompanying 
document,  that  it  might  be  ready  for  distribution  to  the  mid- 
year graduates. 

An  examination  of  this  course  will  show  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  '  i  geometric  drawing  "  mentioned  in  the  last  report 
has  been  accomplished, — with  what  measure  of  success  experi- 
ence will  decide  ;  and  that  ' '  working  drawing  "  and  ' '  devel- 
opment" have  been  subordinated  to  the  study  of  structure. 
They  become  merely  forms  of  expression,  by  which  structural 
beauty  may  be  recorded  or  manifested.  The  course  has  been 
further  enriched  and  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  pictures,  here  for  the  first  time  systematized  and 
formulated  with  a  definite,  distinctively  art-educational  aitii. 
Heretofore  much  of  the  study  of  pictures  has  resulted  in  mere 
historic,  biographic  information,  not  in  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  pictorial  art,  or  a  greater  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  the  masters.  Schoolroom  decoration  is  important, — 
it  no  doubt  contributes  something  to  the  child's  culture,  but  it 
may  be  greatly  over-estimated.  The  crying  need  is,  as  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris  has  said,  "  aesthetic  education, — the  culti- 
vation of  taste,  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  beauty  (both  its  historic  origin  and 
the  philosophical  account  of  its  source  in  human  nature),  .  .  . 
the  criticism  of  works  of  art  with  a  view  to  discover  readily  the 
causes  of  failure  or  of  success  in  gesthetic  efiects,  —  all  these 
thina;s  we  must  claim  form  the  true  foundation  of  the  hiohest 
success." 

The  pictures  for  study  should  not  be  framed  and  hung  upon 
the  walls ;  they  should  be  mounted  on  tough  gray  cardboard, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Fifty  dollars  spent  for 
photographs  to  be  so  used  will  do  more  for  the  art  education 
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of  the  cliild  —  provided  he  has  a  sympathetic,  intelligent 
teacher  —  than  five  hundred  spent  for  elegantly  framed  pict- 
ures and  tinted  casts,  — especially  pictures  of  ruins  and  casts 
of  antique  sculpture,  entirely  outside  the  child's  world. 

The  pictures  mentioned  in  the  course  have  been  selected  with 
great  care.  In  the  primary  grades,  where  the  pictures  are  to  be 
studied  for  their  story,  they  present  subjects  of  interest  to  chil- 
dren, taken  from  the  three  great  realms  of  pictorial  expres- 
sion,—  the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual;  they 
represent  the  three  ways  of  interpreting  a  subject, — literal, 
romantic,  ideal ;  and  are  selected  from  the  works  of  famous 
old  and  modern  masters.  Thus  the  child  early  becomes  famil- 
iar with  typical  pictures,  though  at  the  time  unconscious  of 
their  significance.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  aim  has  been 
to  select  those  pictures  which,  first,  are  marked  illustrations 
of  the  specific  topic  under  consideration,  and  which,  secondly, 
are  famous,  and  typical  of  the  work  of  their  authors.  They 
show  the  embodiment  of  the  same  principles  of  composition  in 
the  three  great  realms  of  pictorial  art  already  mentioned,  and 
represent  typical  work  of  both  men  and  women,  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  painters,  and  of  the  great  "  schools  "  of  painting. 

These  and  other  innovations  have  been  introduced,  that  the 
course  as  a  whole  may  more  adequately  express  the  larger 
thought  of  drawing  as  a  public  school  study. 

The  end  of  all  education  is  culture,  —  that  which  conditions 
and  crowns  the  larger,  more  abundant  life.     A  man  of  culture 

..."  Must  be  musical, 
Tremulous,  impressional, 
■  Alive  to  gentle  influence 
Of  landscape  and  of  sky, 
And  tender  to  the  spirit-touch 
Of  man's  or  maiden's  eye ; 
But  to  his  native  centre  fast. 
Shall  into  future  fuse  the  past, 
And  the  world's  flowing  fates  in  his  own  mould  recast." 

In  other  words,  a  man  of  culture  is  sensitive  to  impressions, 
observant,  sympathetic,  and  yet  has  a  potent  personality  capa- 
ble of  original  deeds. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  drawing-  is  culture  throuoh  the 
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senses  by  which  we  apprehend  the  forms  of  things.  The  ends 
to  be  secured  are  a  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  beautiful  things,  the  power  to  make  things  beauti- 
ful and  to  reveal  beauty  to  others. 

To  compass  such  ends  a  course  in  drawing  must  be  shaped 
upon  the  broadest  lines ;  beginning  with  the  simple  notions, 
the  vague  concepts,  the  crude  tastes  of  the  child,  it  should 
gradually  unfold  for  him  the  world  beautiful;  finding  him 
impotent  in  graphic  expression,  it  should  develop  his  latent 
powers  to  their  utmost. 

A  thoughtful  consideration  of  almost  any  beautiful  object 
will  reveal  its  complexity.  Its  beauty  arises  through  the 
happy  combination  of  beautiful  elements.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  Japanese  vase ;  it  is  a  cylindrical  mass  of  baked  clay, 
but  the  profile  conforms  to  a  most  exquisite  reversed  curve ; 
the  color  is  a  subtle  gray  with  a  tint  of  violet  in  it,  and  graded 
from  light  to  dark.  It  is  further  enriched  by  a  decorative 
spray  of  cherry  blossoms,  ivory-white  with  golden  centres  ; 
and  then,  as  it  stands  there  by  the  window,  reflecting  the  drift- 
ing clouds  and  the  swaying  branches  of  the  dark  cedars,  all  in 
one  little  spot  of  high  light,  and  with  a  play  of  soft  shade  and 
shadow  over  the  modulated  color  of  its  entire  surface,  it  takes 
on  new  beauties,  — the  ever-changing  beauties  of  appearance. 

An  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  these  beauties  cannot  be 
acquired  at  once,  nor  by  merely  being  in  the  presence  of  the 
object ;  it  will  arise  through  the  study  of  those  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Those  same  elements 
must  have  been  familiar  to  the  artist  who  made  the  vase,  and 
must  be  within  the  graphic  power  of  him  who  would  represent 
it. 

The  course,  then,  should  include  a  study  of  the  structure, 
enrichment  and  appearance  of  things,  and  should  afi'ord  oppor- 
tunity for  the  widest  observation,  the  most  persistent  training 
for  refinement  of  sense  perception,  the  constant  discriminating- 
choice  of  the  l)eautiful,  and  for  the  development  of  the  pupils' 
own  individuality  in  expression. 

The  structure  of  objects  involves  certain  form  elements 
—  either  geometric  solids  or  plane  figures  —  and  certain  ele- 
ments of  beauty.     The  harmonious  union  of  these  two  sorts 
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of  elements  under  the  limitations  of  a  specific  purpose  is  the 
problem  of  structural  design,  and  the  aim  in  all  the  construc- 
tive arts. 

The  enrichment  of  objects  may  depend  upon  the  color 
simply,  or  upon  ornamental  forms  treated  decoratively  or  con- 
ventionally, or  upon  both.  The  pleasing  disposition  of  appro- 
priate ornamental  forms  and  colors  is  the  problem  of  decorative 
design,  and  the  aim  in  all  the  decorative  arts. 

The  appearance  of  objects  is  such  that  to  represent  it  one 
must  be  familiar  with  certain  elements  of  perspective,  and 
possess  a  skill  in  pictorial  drawing  which  comes  only  through 
practice  from  the  object.  To  represent  objects  singly,  or 
grouped  in  such  a  way  that  they  excite  thought  in  another 
mind  according  to  the  intention  of  the  artist, — this  is  the 
problem  of  pictorial  composition,  and  the  function  of  pictures. 

The  most  comprehensive  tabular  form  into  which  the  course 
may  be  put  is,  then,  as  follows  :  — 


& 

H 


Structure : 


J^.     Elements  of  form.  I  ^-  ^JPe  solids. 
(  2.  Geometric  fi 


figures. 


B.  Elements  of  beauty. 

C.  Structural  design. 

Enrichment :  — 

A.  Color. 

B.  Elements  of  ornament. 


n      T\         ^.•      1    •        r  1-  Decorative  treatment. 
C.     Decorative  design.  -^ 

(.  2.  Conventional  treatment. 
Appea7'ance :  — 

A.  Perspective  elements. 

B.  Pictorial  drawing,  j  1-  ^^^g^^^^j^^*^- 
t  2.  Groups. 

C.  Pictures. 

The  successful  conduct  of  such  a  course  depends  upon 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  power  in  teaching  and  skill  in 
correlating  its  various  topics  with  each  other,  with  nature 
study  and  other  subjects,  and  with  the  child. 

In  the  following  outline  the  child's  interest  and  nature's 
policy  with  reference  to  illustrative  material  have  determined 
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certain  subdivisions  of  the  course,  and  the  order  of  proced- 
ure. The  %dtally  related  topics  are  grouped  suggestively,  so 
far  as  possible ;  immediate  ends  of  instruction  are  specified ; 
and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  outline,  sugo-estions  which 
apply  to  more  than  one  grade  of  work  are  repeated. 

The  work  should  be  commenced  in  September,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  school.  It  will  require  at  least 
one  hour  and  a  half  each  week,  for  each  grade. 

I.  The  Enrichment  of  Objects.*  (Part  I.) 

A.  Color.     Standards,  tones,  hues,  schemes,  illusions. 

Ends.  Habit  of  observing  color ;  refinement  of  the  color 
sense  ;   appreciation  of  harmonious  coloring. 

B.  Elements  op  Ornament.     Plant  forms,  other  natural  forms. 

Ends.  Habit  of  looking  for  beauties  of  form  and  elements 
of  ornament  in  nature  ;  intelligent  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty,  and  power  to  express  it. 

C.  Decorative   Design.      Decorative   treatment   of  elements  from 

nature. 
Ends.     Appreciation  of  beauty  in  ornament ;  power  to  pro- 
duce it. 

FIRST   YEAR  TOPICSo 

{A)     The  spectrum. 

The  six  standard  colors, — R.,  0.,  Y.,  G.,  B.,  V. 

The  classification  of  collected  examples. 

Hesult  Sheets. 

(1)  The  six- toned  spectrum  made  by  the  children. 

(2)  Collected  and  classified  examples. 

Suggestions. 

Use  both  the  prism  and  the  "  rainy  day"  spectrum. 

The  following  steps  are  important  in  fixing  the  concept  of 

a  color;     1.  Present  the  color  itself.      2.   Lead  pupils 

to  recall  it.     3.   Give  it  a  name.     4.  Collect  examples. 

5.  Classify  examples,  as  like  the  standard  or  lighter  or 

darker. 

*  Helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  following  books :  "  Elementary  Color," 
Bradley  (Bradley) ;  "Color,"  A.  H.  Church  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  "Nature  in  Ornament," 
Day  (Scribner's) ;  Japanese  books  and  prints  (Bunkio  Malsuki,  Boston) . 
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Make  frequent  use  of  color  knowledge  in  language,  nature 
study  and  literature. 

(B)     Sedges  and  grasses. 

Their  growth  and  movement. 

Expression  by  means  of  pencil  and  colored  crayons. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawing  of  a  sedge. 

(4)  Drawing  of  a  grass. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

Observe  and  represent  the  parts  in  the  order  of  growth,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  direction  of  each  part,  its 
relative  length  and  position. 

Use  pencil  or  crayon  delicately. 

(jC)      Circular  and  oblong  spaces. 
Space  division. 
Arrangement  of  sedges  and  grasses  in  given  spaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Arrangement  of  a  sedge  in  a  circle. 

(6)  Arrangement  of  a  grass  in  an  oblong. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrative  sketches  or  examples  of  deco- 
rative arrangements,  good  and  bad. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  choose  the  best  from  several  examples. 

Have  the  pupils  make  their  own  arrangements,  in  circles  or 
oblongs  drawn  by  the  teacher. 

Keep  the  drawings  extremely  simple. 

Consider  every  detail  of  the  sheet,  —  the  size  and  placing  of 
the  oblong  or  circle,  the  name,  the  number  of  the 
sheet,  the  color  used  for  these  details  as  well  as  for  the 
drawing  itself. 

SECOND   YEAR  TOPICS. 

(J.)     The  spectrum. 

The  six  standard  colors,  —  R.,  O.,  Y.,  G-.,  B.,  V. 

Tints  and  shades  of  these  colors. 
Color  scales.     Light  and  dark  grays. 
The  classification  of  collected  examples. 
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Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Color  scales. 

(2)  Classified  examples  illustrating  a  color  scale. 

Suggestions. 

The  following  steps  are  important  in  developing  the  idea  of 
a  color  scale:  1.  The  standard.  2.  Its  modification 
by  white  or  light  for  tints.  3.  Its  modification  by  dark- 
ness or  black  for  shades,  4.  The  arrangement  of  tones 
in  a  series.  5.  The  collection  of  examples  from  a  wide 
range  of  observation.  6.  The  classification  of  these 
according  to  a  color  scale. 

{B)     Sedges,  grasses  and  flowers. 
Their  growth  and  movement. 
Expression  by  means  of  pencil  and  colored  crayons. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawing  of  a  sedge  or  grass. 

(4)  Drawings  of  flowers. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

Observe  and  represent  the  parts  in  the  order  of  growth,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  direction  of  each  part,  its 
relative  length  and  position,  its  distinctive  form. 

Use  pencil  or  crayon  delicately. 

(C)     Circular  and  oblong  spaces. 
Space  division. 

Arrangements  of  grasses  and  sedges  in  given  spaces. 
Arrangements  of  single  flowers  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Arrangement  of  a  grass  or  sedge  in  a  circle  or  oblong. 

(6)  Arrangement  of  a  flower  in  a  border  or  a  surface. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrative  sketches  or  examples  of  deco- 
rative arrangements,  good  and  bad. 

Lead  pupils  to  choose  the  best  from  several  examples. 

Keep  the  drawings  extremely  simple. 

Consider  every  detail  of  the  sheet,  —  the  size  and  placing  of 
the  drawing,  the  name,  number  of  the  sheet,  etc.,  and 
the  colors  used  for  both  drawing  and  writing  or  printing. 
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THIRD   YEAR  TOPICS. 

(A)     The  spectrum. 

The  six  groups  of  color,  —  standards  and  hues. 
Different  qualities  of   gray,  —  neutral,  warm,  cool,  green- 
gray. 
Classification  of  collected  examples. 

Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Color  groups. 

(2)  Classified  examples  illustrating  a  color  group. 

Suggestions. 

The  following  steps  are  important  in  developing  the  idea  of 
a  color  group:  1.  The  standard.  2.  Its  modification 
by  adjacent  standards.  3.  The  arrangement  of  hues  in 
a  series.  4.  The  collection  of  examples  from  a  wide 
field  of  observation.  5.  The  classification  of  these  with 
relation  to  a  standard  color. 


(B)  Sedges,  grasses,  leaves  and  flowers. 
Their  growth  and  movement. 

Expression  by  means  of  pencil,  colored  crayon  and  brush. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawings  of  a  sedge  and  grass. 

(4)  Drawings  of  flowers. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

Observe  and  represent  the  parts  in  the  order  of  growth,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  direction  of  each  part,  its 
relative  length  and  position,  its  distinctive  form. 

Use  pencil,  colored  crayon  or  brush  to  express  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  character. 

(C)  Circular  and  oblong  spaces. 
Space  division. 

Arrangements  of  grasses  and  sedges  in  given  spaces. 
Arrangements  of  single  flowers  and  leaves  in  borders  and 
surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Arrangement  of  a  grass  or  sedge  in  a  circle  or  oblong. 

(6 )  Arrangement  of  a  flower  or  leaf  in  a  border  or  surface. 
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Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrative  sketches  or  examples  of  deco- 
rative arrangements,  good  and  bad. 

Lead  pupils  to  choose  the  best  from  several  examples. 

Keep  the  drawings  extremely  simple. 

Consider  every  detail  of  the  sheet,  —  the  size  and  placing  of 
the  drawing,  the  name,  number  of  the  sheet,  etc.,  and 
the  colors  used  for  both  drawing  and  writing  or  printing. 

FOURTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 
{A)     Scales  of  tones. 

Key-tones,  tints  and  shades. 

Analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  for  color  scales. 

Dominant  harmony. 

Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Collected  illustrations  of  dominant  coloring. 

(2)  Analysis  of  some  object  illustrating  dominant  coloring. 

Suiggestions. 

Teach  tints  and  shades  by  means  of  colored  papers  or 
pigments. 

Have  pupils  make  scales  of  standards  and  of  hues. 

In  making  the  result  sheet  the  following  is  a  good  order  of 
work:  1.  Analysis  of  the  specimen,  colors  clipped 
from  the  sample  book.  2.  Arrangement  of  colors  in 
an  orderly  scale.  3.  Making  a  well-balanced  sheet 
showing  the  specimen  and  its  color  scale.  Even  the 
placing  of  the  pupil's  name  and  number  of  the  sheet 
may  help  in  producing  an  artistic  result. 

(B)     Sedges,  grasses,  leaves  and  flowers. 

Their  growth,  movement  and  characteristic  details. 
Appropriate  rendering. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawings  of  a  sedge -or  grass. 

(4)  Drawings  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

In  drawing  try  to  express  the  character  of  the  thing  studied, 

—  vigorous,  graceful  or  delicate. 
Try  to  make  every  sheet  artistic. 
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(O)     Panels  of  pleasing  proportions. 
Space  division. 

Arrangements  of  grasses  and  sedges  in  given  spaces. 
Distribution. 
Arrangements  of  details  of  plants  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Collected  illustrations  of  decorative  designs. 

(6)  A  decorative  panel. 

(7)  A  border  for  a  child's  handkerchief,  or  a  surface  for 
figured  cambric  suitable  for  a  child's  dress,  in  con- 
trasted or  dominant  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations.  Have  a  liberal  supply. 
Lead  pupils  to  choose  the  best. 

Keep  the  drawings  simple ;  a  beautiful  thing  is  not  of  neces- 
sity elaborate. 

FIFTH   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)  Groups  of  analogous  colors. 

Analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  for  color  schemes. 
Analogous  harmony. 

Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Collected  illustrations  of  analogous  coloring. 

(2)  Analysis  of  some  object  illustrating  analogous  coloring. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  analogous  color  by  means  of  the  spectrum  chart,  pig- 
ments and  numerous  examples  from  nature  and  art. 
Have  the  pupils  select  pleasing  analogous  groups. 

(B)  Sedges,  grasses  and  the  simpler  plants. 
Fruit  pods,  seed  cases,  etc. 

Their  growth,  movement  and  characteristic  details. 
Appropriate  rendering. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawings  of  sedge  or  grass,  or  a  simple  plant. 

(4)  Drawings  of  flowers,  leaves,  seed  cases  or  fruit  pods. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

In  drawing  try  to  express  the  character  of  the  thing  studied, 

—  vigorous,  graceful,  delicate,  etc. 
Try  to  make  every  sheet  artistic. 
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(C)     Panels  of  pleasing  proportions. 
Space  division. 
Arrangements  of  grasses  and  sedges,  or  other  simple  plants, 

with  reference  to  given  spaces. 
Distribution. 
Arrangements  of  details  of  plants  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Collected  illustrations  of  decorative  designs. 

(6)  A  decorative  gift  card,  menu  or  programme. 

(7)  A  border  for  a  child's  handkerchief,  or  a  surface  for 
figured  lawn,  or  bookbinder's  paper,  in  contrasted, 
dominant  or  analogous  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations.  Have  a  liberal  supply. 
Lead  pupils  to  choose  the  best. 

Keep  the  drawings  simple ;  a  beautiful  thing  is  not  of  neces- 
sity elaborate. 


SIXTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(^A)     Groups  of  analogous  coloring. 

Analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  for  color  schemes. 
Analogous  harmony. 

Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Collected  illustrations  of  analogous  coloring. 

(2)  Analysis  of  some  object  illustrating  analogous  coloring. 

Suggestions. 

In  the  study  of  analogous  colors,  use  the  color  chart,  pig- 
ments and  collected  illustrations. 
Have  the  pupils  select  pleasing  analogous  groups. 

{B)     The  wild  plants. 

Sprays  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Fruit  pods  and  seed  cases. 

Their  growth,  movement  and  characteristic  details. 

Appropriate  rendering. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawing  of  a  spray. 

(4)  Drawings  of  fruit  pods  or  seed  cases. 
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Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

In  drawing  try  to  express  the  character  of  the  thing  studied, 

—  vigorous,  graceful,  delicate,  etc. 
Try  to  make  every  sheet  artistic. 

(C)     Spaces  of  pleasing  proportions. 
Space  division.     Rhythm. 
Effective  arrangements  of  sprays. 
Distribution.     Leading  lines. 
Arrangements  of  details  of  plants  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Collected  illustrations  of  decorative  design. 

(6)  Design  for  a  pamphlet  cover,  or  for  a  headpiece  or  tail- 
piece for  a  magazine  article. 

(7)  Design  for  printed  muslin  or  percale,  in  analogous 
harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations.     Have  a  liberal  supply. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  collect  examples  for  themselves  in  en- 
velopes or  scrap  books. 
Beauty  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  decorative  design. 

SEVENTH  YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)  Complementary  colors. 

Analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  for  color  schemes. 
Complementary  harmony. 

Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Collected  illustrations  of  complementary  coloring. 

(2)  Analysis  of  some  object  illustrating  complementary 
coloring. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  complementary  colors  by  means  of  papers  or  pig- 
ments, and  by  study  of  collected  examples. 

Have  pupils  arrange  pleasing  groups  of  color  from  comple- 
mentary scales. 

(B)  The  wild  plants. 

Sprays  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Fruit  pods  and  seed  cases. 
Appropriate  rendering. 
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Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawing  of  a  spray. 

(4)  Drawing  of  fruit  pods  or  seed  cases. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  o"wn  specimen. 

In  drawing  try  to  express  the  character  of  the  thing  studied, 

—  vigorous,  graceful,  delicate,  etc. 
Try  to  make  every  sheet  artistic. 

(C)      Spaces  of  pleasing  proportions. 
Space  division.     Rhythm. 
Effective  arrangement  of  sprays. 
Distribution.     Movement. 
Arrangement  of  details  of  plants  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Collected  illustrations  of  decorative  design. 

(6)  Design  for  a  pamphlet  cover,  or  for  a  headpiece  or  tail- 
piece for  a  magazine  article. 

(7)  Design  for  printed  muslin  or  percale,  in  complementary 
harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations.     Have  a  liberal  supply. 
Lead  pupils  to  collect  examples  for  themselves  in  envelopes 

or  scrapbooks. 
Beauty  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  decorative  design. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(^A) '    Complementary  groups  of  colors. 

Analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  for  color  schemes. 
Effects  of  juxtaposition,  —  apparent  changes  in  tone   and 

hue. 
Perfected  harmony. 

Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Collected  illustrations  of  perfected  coloring. 

(2)  Analysis  of  some  object  illustrating  perfected  coloring. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  complementary  groups  of  color  by  means  of  colored 
paper  or  pigments. 
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Have  pupils  arrange  a  group  of  analogous  colors,  and  find 
the  complementary  of  its  effect. 

Teach  the  effects  of  juxtaposition  by  example  and  experi- 
ments. 


(5)     The  wild  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  (especially  those  in  fruit) . 
Withered  leaves. 
Dried  seed  vessels. 
Insects,  etc. 
Appropriate  rendering. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawing  of  a  spray  with  fruit. 

(4)  Drawing  of  other  suggested  natural  forms. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 
In  drawing  try  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
Try  to  make  every  sheet  artistic. 

0 

(C)      Spaces  of  pleasing  proportions. 
Space  division.     Rhythm. 
Effective  arrangements  of  material. 
Distribution.     Composition  of  line  and  mass. 
Arrangements  of  natural  units  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Collected  illustrations  of  decorative  design. 

(6)  Design  for  a  book  cover,  or  for  a  headpiece  or  tail- 
piece for  a  magazine  article. 

(7)  Design  for  percale  or  other  printed  goods,  either  cloth 
or  paper,  in  perfected  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations.     Have  a  liberal  supply. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  collect  examples  for  themselves  in  en- 
velopes or  scrapbooks. 
Beauty  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  decorative  design. 

NINTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(^A)     Complementary  groups  of  colors. 

Analysis  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  for  color  schemes. 
Effects  of  juxtaposition,  —  apparent  changes  in  tone  and  hue. 
Perfected  harmony. 
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Result  Sheets. 

(1)  Collected  illustrations  of  perfected  coloring. 

(2)  Analysis  of  some  object  illustrating  perfected  coloring. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  complementary  groups  of  color  by  means  of  colored 
paper  or  pigments. 

Have  pupils  arrange  first  a  group  of  analogous  colors,  t-hen 
arrange  a  second  group  complementary  to  the  first. 

Teach  the  effects  of  juxtaposition  by  example  and  experi- 
ments. 

(JB)     The  wild  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  (especially  those  in  fruit) . 
Withered  leaves. 
Dried  seed  vessels. 
Insects,  etc. 
Appropriate  rendering. 

Result  Sheets. 

(3)  Drawing  of  a  spray  with  fruit. 

(4)  Drawing  of  other  suggested  natural  forms. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  work  from  his  own  specimen. 

In  drawing  try  to  catch  and  express  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

Try  to  make  every  sheet  artistic. 

(C)      Spaces  of  pleasing  proportions. 
Space  division.     Rhythm. 
Effective  arrangements  of  material. 
Distribution.     Composition  of  line  and  mass.     Balance. 
Arrangements  of  natural  units  in  borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(5)  Collected  illustrations  of  decorative  design. 

(6)  Design  for  a  book  cover,  or  for  a  headpiece  or  tail- 
piece for  a  magazine  article. 

(7)  Design  for  percale  or  other  printed  goods,  either  cloth 
or  paper,  in  perfected  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations.     Have  a  liberal  supply. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  collect  examples  for  themselves  in  en- 
velopes or  scrapbooks. 
Beauty  is  the  ultimate  aim  in  decorative  design. 
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II.    The  Appearance  of  Objects  * 

A.     Perspective  Elements.     Images,  —  actual  and  ajijjarent. 

Ends.  Habit  of  imaging  clearly  the  shapes  of  things ;  knowl- 
edge of  space  relations ;  appreciation  of  the  phenomena 
of  appearance  and  power  to  express  them  correctly. 

i).     Pictorial    Drawing.       Tivo   dimensions.       Three   dimensions. 
Groups. -f     Views. -f 
Ends.     Power  to  draw  freely  and  effectively ;   appreciation  of 
the  elements  of  composition. 

C.     Pictures. t     Artists  and  their  tvorJcs. 

Ends.  Appreciation  of  pictorial  art;  familiarity  with  good 
pictures. 

FIRST  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(^A)     Sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  hemisphere,  half  cylinder,  triangu- 
lar prism. 
Applications  of  these  forms  in  nature  and  the  arts. 
Surface,  —  curved  and  plane. 
Face,  —  curved  and  plane. 
Edge,  —  curved  and  straight. 
Corner. 

Result  Sheets. 

(7)  Collected  illustrations  of  spherical  and  hemispherical 
objects. 

(8)  Collected  illustrations  of  cylindrical  and  half  cylindri- 
cal objects. 

(9)  Collected  illustrations  of  cubical  objects  and  those 
resembling  the  triangular  prism. 

Suggestions. 

The  following  steps  are  important  in  developing  power  to 
image  form:  1.  Present  the  type  itself .  2.  Lead  the 
pupil  to  observe  similar  objects  in  the  room.  3.  Have 
him  collect  similar  objects  and  illustrations.  4.  Select 
those  most  closely  resembling  the  type.     5.  Lead  him 

*  Helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  following  books  :  "  Freehand  Drawing," 
Cross;  "National  Drawing  Books"  (Ginn  &  Co.);  "Model  and  Object  Drawing 
Manual "  (Heath  &  Co.) ;  and  the  various  manuals  of  the  Prang  Educational 
Company;  "  Historic  School  of  Painting,"  Hoyt  (Ginn  &  Co.)- 

t  A  close  correlation  of  these  three  topics  as  outlined  for  the  different  grades  will 
afford  training  in  pictorial  design  or  composition. 
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to  image  the  type,  both  by  itself  and  in  combination 
with  others,  by  means  of  descriptions,  illustrations  and 
suggestive  sketches.  6.  Make  frequent  use  of  form 
knowledge  in  other  school  work. 
Teach,  incidentally,  simple  terms  of  location  and  division: 
above,  below,  top,  bottom,  left,  right,  centre,  bisect,  etc. 

(5)     The  faces  of  the  type  solids. 

Objects  resembling  them  in  shape. 

Result  Sheets.* 

(10)  Drawing  of  a  circle  and  semicircle. 

(11)  Drawing  of  a  square  in  two  positions. 

(12)  Drawing  of  an  oblong  in  two  positions. 

(13)  Drawing  of  two  triangles. 

(14)  Drawing  of  a  fan,  check,  key  ring  or  other  circular 
object. 

(15)  Drawing  of  a  flag,  envelope,  tag,  pennant  or  other  rec- 
tangular or  triangular  object. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch   the   geometric 

figures  from  memory. 
"When  drawing  from  objects,  lead  the  pupils  to  sketch  and 
critically  compare    with   the   object  again    and    again, 
rather  than  to  mechanically  follow  detailed  directions. 

(C)     The  story  of  the  picture. 

Examjiles  for  Study. 

"  The  Sick  Monkey,"  Landseer. 
"The  Pet  Bird,"  Meyer  von  Bremen. 
"The  Holy  Night,"  Correggio. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  Collected  illustrations  of  good  pictures  where  the  story 
is  evident. 

Suggestions. 

Let  the  pupil  find  a  story  in  the  picture  for  himself  and  tell 
it  in  his  own  words ;  then  help  him  to  see  the  story  the 
artist  tells,  and  to  know  the  artist's  name. 

The  result  sheets  should  consist  of  a  few  of  the  best  col- 
lected pictures,  selected  by  the  teacher  and  mounted 
singly. 

*  Expression  by  drawing  should  not  be  limited  to  these.    Use  drawing  freely  and 
constantly  in  other  studies. 
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SECOND   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(^1)     Flat  and  long  spheroids,  circular  plinth,  square  prism,  square 
plinth. 
Applications  of  these  forms  in  nature  and  the  arts. 
Relations  of  faces,  edges  and  corners,  —  parallel  and  at  an 
angle.    Angles,  —  right  (perpendicular) ,  acute,  obtuse. 
Result  Sheets. 

(7)  Collected  illustrations  of  spheroids. 

(8)  Collected  illustrations  of  plinths  and  prisms. 

(9)  Terms  of  relation,  illustrated  and  described. 
Suggestions. 

The  following  steps  are  important  in  developing  power  to 
image  form  :  1,  Present  the  type  itself.  2.  Lead  the 
pupil  to  observe  similar  objects  in  the  room.  3.  Have 
him  collect  similar  objects  and  illustrations.  4.  Select 
those  most  closely  resembling  the  type.  5.  Lead  him 
to  image  the  type  both  by  itself  and  in  combination 
with  others,  by  means  of  descriptions,  illustrations  and 
suggestive  sketches.  6.  Make  frequent  use  of  form 
knowledge  in  language,  nature  study  and  literature. 

Have  frequent  correlative  reviews. 

Make  sure  that  the  pupils  know  the  different  relations  under 
all  possible  conditions. 

{B)     The  geometric  figures  and  their  details. 
Objects  embodying  these. 
Besult  Sheets  * 

(10)  Drawings  of  circles  with  details. 

(11)  Drawings  of  squares  in  different  positions  with  details. 

(12)  Drawings  of  oblongs  with  details. 

(13)  Drawing  of  an  ellipse  with  diameters. 

(U)   Drawing  of  a  door  with  panels,  a  window,  numeral 

frame  or  other  square  or  oblong  object. 
(15)  Drawing  of  a  reading  glass,  hand  mirror,  belt  buckle, 
or  other  circular  or  elliptical  object. 
Suggestions, 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  geometric 

figures  and  their  details  from  memory. 
When  drawing  from  objects,  lead  the  pupils  to  sketch  and 
critically  compare  with   the    object    again    and   again, 
^'^*^er  than  to  mechanically  follow  detailed  directions. 


*  Expression  by  drawing  should  not  be  limited  to  these.    Use  drawing  freely  and 
mstantlv  in  nthpv  =t,ifiipo  ^av>iUo  ixeeiy  ana 
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(C)      The  story  of  the  picture. 

Examples  for  Study. 

"A  Fascinating  Tale,"  Mme.  Ronner. 
"  A  Helping  Hand,"  Renouf. 
"  The  Holy  Family,"  Rubens. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  Collected  illustrations  of  good  pictures,  where  the  story 
is  evident. 

Suggestions. 

Let  the  pupil  find  a  story  in  the  picture  for  himself  and  tell 
it  in  his  own  words ;  then  help  him  to  see  the  story  the 
artist  tells,  and  to  know  the  artist's  name. 

The  result  sheets  should  consist  of  a  few  of  the  best  col- 
lected pictures,  selected  by  the  teacher  and  mounted 
singly. 


THIRD   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)  Ovoid,  cone,  pyramid  and  frustums. 
Applications  of  these  forms  in  nature  and  the  arts. 
Base,  apex,  axis. 

Result  Sheets. 

(7)  Collected  illustrations  of  o voids. 

(8)  Collected  illustrations  of  cones,  pyramids  and  frustums. 

(9)  Details  of  type  solids  illustrated  and  described. 

Suggestions. 

The  following  steps  are  important  in  developing  power  to 
image  form:  1.  Present  the  type  itself .  2.  Lead  the 
pupil  to  observe  similar  objects  in  the  room.  3.  Have 
him  collect  similar  objects  and  illustrations.  4.  Select 
those  most  closely  resembling  the  type.  5.  Lead  him 
to  image  the  type  both  by  itself  and  in  combination  with 
others,  by  means  of  descriptions,  illustrations  and  sug- 
gestive sketches.  6.  Make  frequent  use  of  form  knowl- 
edge in  language,  nature  study  and  literature. 

Have  frequent  correlative  reviews. 

Make  sure  that  the  pupils  know  the  different  relations  under 
all  possible  conditions. 

(B)  The  geometric  figures. 
Objects  showing  their  use. 
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Result  Sheets.* 

(10)  Drawings  of  isosceles  and  equilateral  triangles. 

(11)  Drawings  of  the  rhombus  in  different  positions. 

(12)  Drawing  of  an  object  involving  triangles  or  rhombs. 

(13)  Drawing  of  ovals  in  different  positions. 

(14)  Drawing  of  a  fan,  shell,  spoon,  padlock  or  other  oval 
object. 

(15)  Drawing  of  an  object  involving  the  oval. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch    the    geometric 

figures  and  their  details /9-om  memory  in  any  position. 
When  drawing  from  objects,  lead  the  pupils  to  sketch  and 
critically  compare  with  the  object  again  and  again,  rather 
than  to  mechanically  follow  detailed  directions. 

(O)      The  story  of  the  picture. 

Examples  for  Study. 

' '  Can't  You  Talk  ?  "  Holmes. 
"  Feeding  Her  Birds,"  Millet. 
"The  Sistine  Madonna,"  Raphael. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  Collected  illustrations  of  good  pictures,  where  the  story 
is  evident. 

Suggestions. 

Let  the  pupil  find  a  story  in  the  picture  for  himself  and  tell 
it  in  his  own  words ;  then  help  him  to  see  the  story  the 
artist  tells,  and  to  know  the  artist's  name. 

The  result  sheets  should  consist  of  a  few  of  the  best  col- 
lected pictures,  selected  by  the  teacher  and  mounted 
singly. 

FOURTH   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)     Effects  of  change  in  distance,  —  apparent  changes  in  level, 
diminution. 
Effects  of  change  in  position. 

Result  Sheet. 

(8)  Collected  illustrations  of  apparent  changes  in  level, 
diminution. 

*  Expression  by  drawing  should  not  be  limited  to  tliese.     Use  drawing  freely  and 
constantly  in  other  studies. 
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Suggestions. 

A  sufficient  number  of  models  or  objects  must  be  furnished 

to  enable  each  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  the  effect 

under  consideration. 
Illustrate  abundantly. 

/Single   Objects. 
(B)     The  sphere. 

The  spheroids. 

Spherical  and  spheroidal  objects. 

Result  Sheets. 

(9)  Sketches  of  sphere  in  different  positions  and  at  differ- 
ent levels. 

(10)  An  apple  or  other  spherical  object.* 

(11)  A  lemon,  a  potato  or  a  squash. 

(12)  An  onion,  a  beet  or  a  pumpkin. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  type  solids  in 
any  given  position  ivitJiout  the  model  ^oresent. 

They  should  consider  the  position  and  size  of  each  drawing 
in  relation  to  the  entire  sheet. 

Drawings  even  of  simple  objects  are  not  satisfactory  unless 
the  Immediate  surroundings  are  suggested. 

Lead  pupils  to  think  contour,  texture,  character,  and  to  indi- 
cate these  by  different  qualities  of  line. 

The  finished  sheet  should  show  the  pupil's  best  effort. 

Groups. 
Grouping. 
Unity  through  relation. 

Result  Sheets. 

(13)  A  group  of  vegetables. 

(14)  A  group  of  fruit. 

(15)  An  original  group  involving  principles  studied. 

Suggestions. 

By  experiment  lead  pupils  to  see  that  unity  in  a  group  de- 
pends upon  the  relation  between  objects,  —  as  to  kind, 
size  and  position. 

The  result  sheets  should  show  simple  groups  drawn  not  only 
correctly  but  effectively. 

*  Throughout  the  course,  applications  should  be  drawn  in  outline,  with  suggested  light 
and  shade,  or  in  color,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
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Encourage  the  pupils  to  have  sketch  books  of  their  own,  and 
to  constantly  use  them. 

(C)      Composition. 

Unity  through  emphasis  of  principal  object  and  subordina- 
tion of  details. 

Examples  for  Study. 
"  Kabyl,"  Schreyer. 
"Penelope  Boothby,"  Reynolds. 
"  Madonna  and  Child,"  Daguan-Bouveret. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  Written  descriptions  of  the  three  pictures  studied,  with 
something  of  the  artists  and  their  other  works. 

(17)  Collected  reproductions  of  good  pictures  which  illus- 
trate unity  through  emphasis  of  principal  object  and 
subordination  of  detail. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  life  and  works  of  at 
least  one  of  the  artists  mentioned ;  all  three,  however, 
should  be  represented  in  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

FIFTH  YEAR   TOPICS. 

i^A)     Effects  of  change  in  distance  and  position. 
Foreshortening. 

Result  Sheet. 

(8)  Collected  illustrations  of  foreshortening  of  the  circle. 

Suggestions. 

A  sufficient  number  of  models  or  objects  must  be  furnished 
to  enable  each  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  the  effect 
under  consideration. 
Illustrate  abundantly. 

Single  Objects. 
{B)     The  hemisphere. 
The  cone. 
The  cylinder. 
Hemispherical,  conical  and  cylindrical  objects. 

Result  Sheets. 

(9)  Sketches  of  the  hemisphere  and  cone  at  different  levels 
and  in  different  positions. 

(10)  Sketches  of  the  cylinder  standing  upon  its  base  at  dif- 
ferent levels. 
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(11)  A  half  apple  or  other  hemispherical  object. 

(12)  A  cylindrical  object  standing  upon  its  base. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  type  solids  in 
any  given  position  without  the  model  present. 

They  should  consider  the  position  and  size  of  each  drawing 
in  relation  to  the  entire  sheet. 

Drawings  even  of  simple  objects  are  not  satisfactory  unless 
the  immediate  surroundings  are  suggested. 

Lead  pupils  to  think  contour,  texture,  character,  and  to  indi- 
cate these  by  different  qualities  of  line. 

The  finished  sheet  should  show  the  pupil's  best  effort. 

Groups. 
Grouping. 
Unity  through  relation. 

Result  Sheets. 

(13)  An  apple  and  half  apple. 

(14)  Fruit  in  a  plate. 

(15)  Glass  of  water  with  lemou  and  loaf  sugar,  or  other 
group  involving  principles  studied. 

Suggestions. 

By  experiment  lead  pupils  to  see   that   unity  in   a   group 

depends   upon    the    relation   between  objects,  —  as  to 

kind,  size  and  position. 
The  result  sheets  should  show   simple   groups  drawn   not 

only  correctly  but  effectively. 
Encourage  the   pupils   to  own   and   constantly  use   sketch 

books. 


(C)      Composition. 

Unity  through  emphasis  of  principal  object  and  subordina- 
tion of  details. 

Examples  for  Study. 

"The  Shepherdess,"  LeRolle. 

"  Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man,"  Salvator  Rosa. 

"The  Holy  Family,"  Murillo. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)   Written  descriptions  of  the  three  pictures  studied,  with 
something  of  the  artists  and  their  other  works. 
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(17)  Collected  illustrations  of  good  pictures  which  illustrate 
unity  through  emphasis  of  principal  objects  and  sub- 
ordination of  detail. 

Suggestions. 
Each  pupil  should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  life  and  works  of 
at  least  one  of  the  artists  mentioned ;  all  three,  how- 
ever, should  be  represented  by  the  work  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 


SIXTH   YEAR  TOPICS. 

(^A)     Foreshortening,  —  unequal  circles  at  different  levels  ;    con- 
centric circles. 
Convergence,  —  one  set  of  retreating  parallels  in  horizontal 
and  vertical  planes. 

Result  Sheet. 

(8)  Collected  illustrations  of  concentric  circles  and  of  re- 
treating parallels  (to  one  vanishing  point). 

Suggestions. 

A  sufficient  number  of  models  and  objects  must  be  furnished 

to  enable  each  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  the  effects 

under  consideration. 
Illustrate  abundantly. 

Single  Objects. 
{E)     The  hollow  cylinder. 

The  half  cylinder,  cube,  square  prism,  square  plinth. 
Common  objects  of  approximate  form. 

Result  Sheets. 

(9)  Sketches  of  the  hollow  cylinder  or  other  object  involv- 
ing concentric  circles. 

(10)  Sketches  of  cube,   half  cylinder,  etc.,  illustrating  one 
set  of  converging  lines. 

(11)  Drawing  of  a  flowerpot  or  other  object  where  thickness 
of  edge  is  to  be  shown. 

(12)  Drawing  of  a  book  or  box,  two  faces  visible. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  type  solids  in 

any  given  position  luithout  the  model  'present. 
They  should  consider  the  position  and  size  of  each  drawing 

in  relation  to  the  entire  sheet. 
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Drawings  even  of  simple  objects  are  not  satisfactory  unless 
the  immediate  surroundings  are  suggested. 

Lead  pupil^  to  think  contour,  texture,  charactei",  and  to  indi- 
cate these  by  different  qualities  of  line. 

The  finished  sheet  should  show  the  pupil's  best  effort. 

Groups.      Vieivs. 
Grouping. 

Unity  through  relation. 
Point  of  interest. 

Result  Sheets. 

(13)  Cylindrical  vase  and  flowers,  olive  jar  and  crackers,  or 
other  group  involving  foreshortened  concentric  circles. 

(14)  Water-color  box  and  glass  of  water,  writing  materials, 
or  other  group  involving  one  set  of  retreating  parallels. 

(15)  Door  or  window  seen  obliquely. 

Suggestions. 

By  experiment  lead  the   pupils   to    see    that   the   principal 

object  should  be  conspicuous  in  a  group  because  of  its 

size  or  position. 
Draw  the  door  or  window  carefully,  but  merely  suggest  its 

surroundings. 
The  result  sheets  should  show  simple  groups,  drawn  not 

only  correctly  but  effectively.     Encourage  the  use  of 

sketch  books. 

CO)      Composition. 

Unity  through  concentration  of  interest  by  means  of  action 
and  leading  lines. 

Examples  for  Study. 

"The  Horse  Fair,"  Rosa  Bonheur. 
"  Reading  Homer,"  Alma-Tadema. 
"  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  Hofmann. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  "Written  descriptions  of  the  three  pictures  studied,  with 
something  of  the  artists  and  their  other  works. 

(17)  Collected  reproductions  of  good  pictures  which  illus- 
trate unity  through  concentration  of  interest. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  life  and  works 
of  at  least  one  of  the  artists  mentioned ;  all  three,  how- 
ever, should  be  represented  in  the  work  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)     Convergence,  —  two  sets  of  parallels. 
Parallels  retreating  at  equal  angles. 
Parallels  retreating  at  unequal  angles. 

Result  Sheet. 

(8)  Collected    illustrations     of    convergence    at    different 
angles. 

Suggestions. 

A  sufficient  number  of  models  and  objects  must  be  furnished 

to  enable  each  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  the  effects 

under  consideration. 
Illustrate  abundantly. 

Single  Objects. 
{B)     The  cube,  square  prism  and  square  plinth  in  different  posi- 
tions. 
Simple  rectangular  objects  in  similar  positions. 

Result  Sheets. 

(9)  Sketches  of  the  cube  and  square  prism  or  square  plinth 
in  different  positions  at  different  levels. 

(10)  Drawing  of  a  box  or  book. 

(11)  Drawing  of  a  book. 

(12)  Drawing  of  a  simple  article  of  furniture. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  type  solids  in 
any  given  position  ivithout  the  object  present. 

They  should  consider  the  position  and  size  of  each  drawing 
in  relation  to  the  entire  sheet. 

Drawings  even  of  simple  objects  are  not  satisfactory  unless 
the  immediate  surroundings  are  suggested. 

Lead  pupils  to  think  contour,  texture,  character,  and  to  indi- 
cate these  by  different  qualities  of  line. 

The  finished  sheet  should  show  the  pupil's  best  effort. 

Groups.     Views. 
Grouping. 

Unity  through  relation. 
Point  of  interest. 

Result  Sheets. 

(13)  A  group  of  books. 

(14)  Book,  magnifying  glass  and  specimen  ;  glass  of  water, 
box  of  powders  and  spoon ;  or  other  group,  involving 
two  sets  of  retreating  parallels. 
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(15)  A  simple  article  of  furniture  or  some  interesting  detail 
of  the  rooms,  — shelf  with  plants,  corner  of  desk,  etc. 

/Suggestions. 

By  experiment  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  unity  in  a  group 

depends  upon  the  relations  between  objects,  as  to  kind, 

size   and  position,   or    the    position    of   the    accessory 

objects. 
Draw  the  furniture  or  interior  detail  with  care,  but  merely 

suggest  the  surroundings. 
The  result  sheets  should  show  simple  groups,  drawn  not  only 

correctly  but  effectively. 
Urge  each  pupil  to  make  frequent  use  of  a  pocket  sketch 

book. 

(C)      Composition. 

Unity  through  concentration  of  interest  by  means  of  leading 
lines  and  action  or  movement. 

Examples  for  Study. 

"The  Old  Temeraire,"  Turner. 

"  Aurora,"  Guido  Reni. 

"  The  Repose  in  Egypt,"  Van  Dyck. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  "Written  description  of  the  three  pictures  studied,  with 
something  of  the  artists  and  their  other  works. 

(17)  Collected  reproductions  of  good  pictures  which  illus- 
trate unity  through  concentration  of  interest. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  life  and  works 
of  at  least  one  of  the  artists  mentioned  ;  all  three,  how- 
ever, should  be  represented  by  the  work  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 

EIGHTH  YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A^     Foreshortening  and  convergence. 
Diagonals  and  their  uses. 

Result  Sheet. 

(8)   Collected  illustrations  showing  uses  of  diagonals. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  largely  from  illustrations  and  drawings,  requiring  the 
use  of  the  "constructive  imagination." 
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Pupils  should  be  able  to  image  the  solids  clearly  in  three 
dimensions,  to  think  around  them  and  through  them, 
and  to  sketch  any  imaginary  view  or  simple  section  of 
them. 


Single  Objects. 
(^B)      The  square  plinth,  square  and  triangular  prism  and  pyramid. 
Objects  similar  in  form. 

Result  Sheets. 

(9)  Sketches  of  triangular  prism  lying  on  a  side  and  turned 
at  different  angles. 

(10)  Sketches  of  square  pyramid  standing,  turned  at  differ- 
ent angles. 

(11)  Drawing  of  a  book  partly  open,  standing  upon  the 
long  edges  of  its  covers. 

(12)  Drawing  of  a  simple  rectangular  object  having  some 
important  feature  at  the  centre  of  one  face,  as  a  cubical 
inkstand,  a  blotting  pad  with  handle  in  centre  of  top. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  type  solids  in 
any  given  position  tvitliout  the  model  present. 

They  should  consider  the  position  and  size  of  each  drawing 
in  relation  to  the  entire  sheet. 

Drawings  even  of  simple  objects  are  not  satisfactoi-y  unless 
the  immediate  surroundings  are  suggested. 

Lead  pupils  to  thinh  contour,  textui'e,  character,  and  to  indi- 
cate these  by  different  qualities  of  line. 

The  finished  sheet  should  show  the  pupil's  best  effort. 

Groups.     Views. 
Grouping. 
Harmon3^ 

Disti'ibution  of  masses. 
Composition  of  line. 
Rendering  of  details. 

Result  Sheets. 

(13)  A  group  suggestive  of  "Afternoon  tea,"  "Out-door 
lunch,"  '^  Needlework,"  etc. 

(14)  An  original  suggestive  group. 

(15)  Glimpse  through  a  doorway  or  window. 
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Suggestions. 

By  experiment  lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  the  harmony  of  a 
group  is  dependent  upon  the  balance  of  one  mass  with 
another,  or  upon  the  relations  of  its  principal  lines. 

In  the  sketch  through  the  door  or  window  show  how  the  ren- 
dering of  detail  helps  to  fix  the  attention  upon  near  or 
distant  objects. 

The  result  sheets  should  be  drawn  not  only  correctly  but 
effectively. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  interesting  and  valuable  a  pocket 
sketch  book  may  become.  Urge  them  to  have  such 
books. 

(C)     Composition. 

Harmony  through  relation  of  masses,  —  opposition,  grada- 
tion ;   relation  of  lines,  —  contrast,  flow. 

Examples  for  /Study. 

"  The  Mill,"  Rembrandt. 

"The  Gleaners,"  Millet. 

"The  Delphic  Sybil,"  Michael  Angelo. 

"  The  Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  Raphael. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  Written  descriptions  of  the  four  pictures  studied,  with 
something  of  the  artists  and  their  other  works. 

(17)  Collected  reproductions  of  good  pictures  which  illus- 
trate harmony  through  mutual  relation  of  parts. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  life  and  works 
of  at  least  one  of  the  artists 'mentioned;  all  four,  how- 
ever, should  be  represented  in  the  work  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 

NINTH   YEAR    TOPICS. 

(^A)     Foreshortening  and  convergence. 
Relations  of  axes. 

Result  Sheet. 

(8)   Collected  illustrations  showing  the  relations  of  axes. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  largely  from  illustrations  and  drawings,  requiring  the 
use  of  the  "constructive  imagination." 
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Pupils  should  be  able  to  image  the  solids  clearly  in  three 
dinaensions,  to  think  around  them  and  through  them, 
and  to  sketch  any  imaginary  view  or  simple  section  of 
them. 

Single  Objects, 
(E)     Cone  and  cylinder. 

Square  pyramid  and  hexagonal  prism. 
Objects  similar  in  form. 

Result  Sheets. 

(9)  Sketches  of  cone  and  cylinder  lying  on  a  side  and  turned 
at  different  angles. 

(10)  Sketches  of  square  pyramid  and  hexagonal  prism  lying 
on  a  side  and  turned  at  different  angles. 

(11)  Drawing  of  a  hand  bell,  tunnel,  flowerpot,  pail,  tum- 
bler, music  roll  in  position  similar  to  foregoing  models. 

(12)  Drawing  of  a  water  pail,  nail  keg  or  other  object  hav- 
ing hoops. 

Suggestions. 

Pupils  should  practise  until  able  to  sketch  the  type  solids  in 
any  given  position  ivithout  the  model  present. 

They  should  consider  the  position  and  size  of  each  drawing 
in  relation  to  the  entire  sheet. 

Drawings  even  of  simple  objects  are  not  satisfactory  unless 
the  immediate  surroundings  are  suggested. 

Lead  pupils  to  think  contour,  texture,  character,  and  to  in- 
dicate these  by  different  qualities  of  line. 

The  finished  sheet  should  show  the  pupil's  best  effort. 

Groups.      Views. 
Grouping. 
Harmony. 

Distribution  of  masses. 
Composition  of  line. 
Rendering  of  details. 

Result  Sheets. 

(13)  A  group  suggestive  of  "  Music,"  "  Reading,"  an  occu- 
pation or  a  game. 

(14)  An  original  suggestive  group. 

(15)  A  corner  of  the  room  or  a  sketch  from  nature. 
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Suggestions. 

By  experiment  lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  the  harmony  of  a 
group  is  dependent  upon  the  balance  of  one  mass  with 
another  or  upon  the  relations  of  its  principal  lines.  In 
the  sketch  from  nature,  or  the  corner  of  the  room,  show 
how  the  rendering  of  detail  helps  to  fix  the  attention 
upon  near  or  distant  objects. 

The  result  sheet  should  be  drawn  not  only  correctly  but 
effectively. 

Lead  pupils  to  see  how  interesting  and  valuable  a  pocket 
sketch  book  may  become.  Urge  them  to  have  such 
books. 

(C)      Composition. 

Harmony  through  relation  of  masses, — oppositijon,  grada- 
tion ;  relation  of  lines,  —  contrast,  flow ;  rendering  of 
detail,  —  literal,  suggestive. 

Examples  for  Study. 
*' June  Clouds,"  Hunt. 
"  Spring,"  Corot. 
"The  Golden  Stair,"  Burne-Jones. 
"The  Virgin,  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  John,"  Bouguereau. 

Result  Sheets. 

(16)  Written  descriptions  of  the  four  pictures  studied,  with 
something  of  the  artists  and  their  other  works. 

(17)  Collected  reproductions  of  good  pictures  which  illus- 
trate harmony  through  mutual  relation  of  parts. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  life  and  works 
of  at  least  one  of  the  artists  mentioned ;  all  four,  how- 
ever, should  be  represented  in  the  work  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 

III.    The  Structure  of  Objects.* 

A.     Elements    of    Form.       Type  solids,  geometric  figures,  abstract 
curves. 
Ends.     Habit  of  observing  the  structure  of  things  ;  ability  to 
read  structural  or  working  drawings. 


*  Helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  following  books  :  "Manual  of  Decorative 
Composition,"  Mayeux  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  "  Handbook  of  Ornament,"  Meyer  (Hess- 
ling  &  Spielmeyer)  ;  "Mechanical  Drawing,"  Cross  (Ginn  &  Co.);  "Manual  of  De- 
sign," Redgrave  (Chapman  &  Hall). 
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B.  Elements  of  Beauty.     Relations^  lines. 

Ends.     Appreciation  of  beauty  in  form ;  power  to  express  it. 

C.  Structural  Design.     Flat,  round. 

Ends.     Power  to  originate  beautiful  form. 


FIRST   YEAR  TOPICS. 

{A)     Sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  hemisphere,  half  cylinder,  triangular 
prism,  in  review. 
Circle,  square,  oblong,  semicircle,  triangle. 
Applications  of  these  figures  in  nature  and  the  arts. 

Result  Sheets. 

(17)  Collected   illustrations   of    circular   and    semicircular 
objects. 

(18)  Collected  illustrations  of  square  and  oblong  objects. 

(19)  Collected  illustrations  of  triangular  objects. 

Suggestions. 

Have  frequent  correlative  reviews. 

The  sheets  of  collected  illustrations  are  not  required  from 
each  pupil  but  from  the  class  as  a  whole. 

(jB)     Accuracy,  —  definite  measurement  (inches) . 
Regularity. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  in  connection  with  the  following  and  other  topics. 
By  experimental  sketches  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  beauty 
of  regularity. 

(C)     Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheets. 

(20)  Mechanical  drawing  of  a  square  and  oblong. 

(21)  A  Japanese  flag. 

(22)  A  badge. 

Suggestions. 

Insist  upon  neatness  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  objects  mentioned  should  be  neatly  constructed  from 

paper,  of  appropriate  color,  and  mounted  upon  sheets 

of  the  usual  size. 
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SECOND  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(A)     Flat  and  long  spheroids,  circular  plinth,  square  prism,  square 
plinth,  in  review. 
Circle,  —  circumference,  diameter,  radius. 
Square,  —  diagonals  and  diameters. 
Oblong,  —  diagonals,  long  and  short  diameters. 
Ellipse,  — long  and  short  diameters,  foci. 
Applications  of  these  figures  in  nature  and  the  arts. 

Result  Sheets. 

(17)  Collected   illustrations    of   circular   objects    in   which 
diameters  and  radii  are  apparent. 

(18)  Collected  illustrations  of  square  and  oblong  objects  in 
which  diameters  or  diagonals  are  apparent. 

(19)  Collected  illustrations  of    elliptical   objects    in  which 
diameters  or  foci  are  apparent. 

Suggestions. 

Have  frequent  correlative  reviews. 

The  sheets  of  collected  illustrations  are  not  required  from 
each  pupil  but  from  the  class  as  a  whole. 

(5)     Accuracy,  —  definite  measurement  (half  inches) . 
Regularity. 
Proportion. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  in  connection  with  the  following  and  other  topics. 
By  experimental  sketches  upon  the  blackboard  lead  the  pupils 
to  see  regularity  and  proportion  as  elements  of  beauty. 

((7)     Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheets. 

(20)  Mechanical  drawings   of   squares    and    oblongs    with 
diameters  and  diagonals. 

(21)  A  Greek  cross. 

(22)  A  shield. 

Suggestions. 

Insist  upon  neatness  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  objects  mentioned  should  be  neatly  constructed  from 

paper,   of  appropriate  color  and  mounted  upon  sheets 

of  the  usual  size. 
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THIRD   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)     Ovoid,  coue,  pyramid  and  frustums  in  review. 

Comparison    of    triangles,  —  right-angled,    isosceles,    equi- 
lateral. 
Rhombus,  — comparison  with  square  and  oblong. 
Oval,  —  comparison  with  circle  and  ellipse. 

Result  Sheets. 

(17)  Collected  illustrations  of  the  use  of  triangles. 

(18)  Collected  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  rhombus. 

(19)  Collected  illustrations  of  oval  objects. 

Suggestions. 

Have  frequent  correlative  reviews. 

Pupils  should  now  be  able  to  recognize  the  geometric  figures 

in  any  position,  singly  or  in  combination. 
The  sheets  of  collected  illustrations  are  not  required  from 

each  pupil,  but  from  the  class  as  a  whole. 

{B)     Accuracy,  —  definite  measurement  (quarter  inches) . 
Regularity. 
Proportion. 
Angle. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  in  connection  with  the  following  and  other  topics. 

By  experimental  sketches  upon  the  blackboard  and  by  the 
use  of  common  objects  lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  much 
beauty  depends  upon  regularity,  proportion  and  the 
angles  formed  by  the  outlines  of  objects. 

(C)      Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheets. 

(20)  Mechanical  drawings  of  equilateral  and  isosceles  tri- 
angles. 

(21)  A  Maltese  cross. 

(22)  A  curtain  ring  and  loop. 

Suggestions. 

Insist  upon  neatness  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  objects  mentioned  should  be  neatly  constructed  from 

paper,  of  appropriate  color  and  mounted  upon  sheets 

of  the  usual  size. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(^A)     Regular  geometric  figures. 
Regular  geometric  solids. 
Views  and  their  relations. 
Development  of  surface. 

Result  Sheets. 

(18)  Accurate  drawings  of  a  circle,  a  square  and  an  equi- 
lateral triangle. 

(19)  Two  views  and  the  development  of  a  cube. 

Suggestions. 

Review  all  the  solids  and  figures,  and  lead  the  pupils  to  dis- 
cover those  which  are  regular  in  form. 

Teach  views  and  their  relations  with  the  utmost  care  lest 
pupils  confuse  solid,  figure  and  view. 

Developments  of  surface  should  be  obtained  from  views  of 
the  solid ;  this  will  increase  the  pupil's  power  to  image 
form. 


(B)  Regularity. 
Contrast. 

Result  Sheet. 

(20)  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  whose  beauty  depends 
upon  regularity  and  contrast. 

Suggestions. 

Through  the  discussion  and  classification  of  collected  objects 
and  illustrations  help  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  elements  in  common  objects. 

(C)  Fitness  to  purpose. 
Refinement  of  form 
Construction. 

Result  Sheets. 

(21)  Design  for  a  penwiper,  needle  case  or  match  receiver, 
possessing  beauty  through  regularity  and  contrast. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  design  at  least  one  object.     The 
work  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  include  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible. 
Construct  the  objects,  if  practicable. 
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FIFTH   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)     Bilateral  figures  (rectilinear). 
Bisymmetrical  type  solids. 
Views  and  their  relations. 
Development  of  surface. 

Result  Sheets. 

(18)  Accurate  drawings  of  the  oblong  and  rhombus. 

(19)  Two  views  and  the  development  of  a  square  prism  or 
a  square  plinth. 

Suggestions. 

Review  all  the  solids  and  figures,  and  lead  the  pupils  to  dis- 
cover those  which  are  regular  in  form. 

Teach  views  and  their  relations  with  the  utmost  care  lest 
pupils  confuse  solid,  figure  and  view. 

Developments  of  surface  should  be  obtained  from  views  of 
the  solid  •  this  will  increase  the  pupil's  power  to  image 
form. 

(_B)     Proportion. 
Variety. 

Result  Sheet. 

(20)  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  whose  beauty  depends 
upon  regularity  and  contrast. 

Suggestions. 

Through  the  discussion  and  classification  of  collected  objects 
and  illustrations  help  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  embodi- 
ment of  these  elements  in  common  objects. 

(C)      Fitness  to  purpose. 
Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheet. 

(21)  Design  for  a  picture  mat  or  mount,  an  escutcheon, 
card  case  or  confectionery  box,  possessing  beauty 
through  proportion  and  variety. 

S'uggestio7is. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  design  at  least  one  object.     The 
work  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  Include  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible. 
Construct  the  objects,  if  practicable. 
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SIXTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(yl)     Bilateral  geometric  figures  (curvilinear). 
Bisymmetrical  type  solids. 
Views  and  their  relations. 
Conventional  lines  and  signs. 
Development  of  surface. 

Result  Sheets. 

(18)  Accurate  drawings  of  the  ellipse  and  oval 

(19)  Two  views  and  the  development  of  a  triangular  prism. 

Suggestions. 

Review  all  the  solids  and  figures,  and  lead  the    pupils    to 

discover  those  which  are  bisymmetrical. 
Teach  views  and  their  relations  with  the  utmost  care,  lest 

pupils  confuse  solid,  figure  and  view. 
Developments  of  surface  should  be  obtained  from  views  of 

the  solid ;  this  will  increase  the  pupil's  power  to  image 

form. 

(B)  Proportion. 
Variety. 

Result  Sheet. 

(20)  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  whose  beauty  depends 
upon  proportion  and  variety. 

Suggestions. 

Through  the  discussion  and  classification  of  collected  objects 
and  illustrations  help  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  em- 
bodiment of  these  elements  in  common  objects. 

(C)  Fitness  to  purpose. 
Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheet. 

(21)  Design  for  a  photograph  frame,  thermometer  back,  wall 
pocket  or  light  screen,  possessing  beauty  through  pro- 
portion and  variety. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  design  at  least  one  object.     The 

work  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  include  as  great  a 

variety  as  possible. 
Construct  the  objects,  if  practicable. 
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SEVENTH   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(^A)     Polygons  (regular  and  irregular). 
Bisymmetrical  type  solids. 
Views  and  their  relations. 
Conventional  lines  and  signs. 
Development  of  surface. 

Result  Sheets. 

(18)  Accurate  drawings  of  the  hexagon,  octagon  and  pen- 
tagon. 

(19)  Two  views  and  development  of  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder. 

Suggestions. 

Review  all  the  solids  and  figures,  and  lead  the  pupils  to  dis- 
cover those  which  are  bisymmetrical. 

Teach  views  and  their  relations  with  the  utmost  care,  lest 
pupils  confuse  solid,  figure  and  vieiv. 

Development  of  surface  should  be  obtained  from  views  of 
the  solid ;  this  will  increase  the  pupil's  power  to  image 
form. 

(B)  Proportion. 
Contrast. 
Angle. 

Result  Sheet. 

(20)  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  whose  beautj^  depends 
upon  proportion,  contrast  and  angle. 

Suggestions. 

Through  the  discussion  and  classification  of  collected  illus- 
trations help  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  embodiment  of 
these  elements  in  common  objects. 

(C)  Fitness  to  purpose. 
Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheet. 

(21)  Design  for  a  table  mat,  medallion,  tooth-pick  holder 
or  tabaret,  possessing  beauty  through  proportion,  con- 
trast and  ano;le. 
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Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  design  at  least  one  object.     The 
work  of  tlie  class  as  a  whole  should  include  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible. 
Construct  the  objects,  if  practicable. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(A)  Simple  curves. 
Bisymmetrical  type  solids. 

Views  and  their  relations,  —  working  drawings,  sections. 
Conventional  lines  and  signs. 
Development  of  surface. 

Result  Sheets. 

(18)  Drawings  of  ornamental  forms  having  isimple  curves. 

(19)  Two  views  and  the  development  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone. 

Suggestions. 
Use  every  available  means  to  secure  accuracy  in  drawing. 
If  possible,  obtain  working  drawings,  or  plans  from  which 

objects  have  been  actually  constructed,  for  the  class  to 

study  and  interpret. 
Sections  and  developments  of  surface  should  be  obtained 

from  views  of  the  solid ;  this  will  increase  the  pupil's 

power  to  image  form. 

(B)  Proportion. 
Angle. 

Curvature,  simDlicity,  variety. 

Result  Sheet. 

(20)  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  whose  beauty  depends 
largely  upon  refined,  simple  curves. 

Suggestions. 
Through  the  discussion  and  classification  of  collected  objects 
and  illustrations  help  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  refined,  simple  curves  in  giving  beauty  to  com- 
mon objects,  both  in  nature  and  in  the  arts. 

(C)  Fitness  to  purpose. 
Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 
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Besult  Sheet. 

(21)  Design  for  a  paper  cutter,  fruit  knife,  lamp  shade,  bowl 
or  jar,  possessing  beauty  through  proportion  and  refined 
simple  curves. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  design  at  least  one  object.     The 

work  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  include  as  great  a 

variety  as  possible. 
Construct  the  objects,  if  practicable. 

NINTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(-4)     Complex  curves. 

Bisymmetrical  type  solids. 

Views  and  their  relations,  —  working  drawings,  sections. 

Conventional  lines  and  signs. 

Development  of  surface. 

Besult  Sheets. 

(18)  Drawing  of  an  ornamental  form.  Involving  complex 
curves. 

(19)  Two  views  and  the  development  of  a  frustum  of  a 
hexagonal  pyramid. 

Suggestions. 
Use  every  available  means  to  secure  accuracy  in  drawing. 
If  possible,  obtain  working  drawings,  or  plans  from  which 

objects  have  been  actually  constructed,  for  the  class  to 

study  and  interpret. 
Sections  and  developments  of  surface  should  be  obtained 

from  views  of  the  solid;  this  will  increase  the  pupil's 

power  to  image  form. 

(B)     Proportion. 

Angle. 

Curvature,  —  subtlety,  variety. 

Besult  Sheet. 

(20)  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  whose  beauty  depends 
upon  reversed  and  spiral  curves. 

Suggestions. 

Through  the  discussion  and  classification  of  collected  objects 
and  illustrations  help  the  pupils  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  refined  complex  curves  in  giving  beauty  to  com- 
mon objects,  both  in  nature  and  the  arts. 
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(C)     Fitness  to  purpose. 
Refinement  of  form. 
Construction. 

Result  Sheet. 

(21)  Design  for  a  pie  knife,  card  receiver,  vase  or  pitcher, 
possessing  beauty  through  proportion  and  refined  com- 
plex curves. 

Suggestions. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  design  at  least  one  object.     The 
work  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  include  as  great  a 
variety  as  possible. 
Construct  the  objects,  if  practicable. 


IV.    The  Enrichment  of  Objects.* 
(Part  II.) 

A.  Color.     Harmonies. 

Ends.     Appreciation  of  harmonious  coloring  and  power  to  pro- 
duce it. 

B.  Elements   of   Ornament.      Natural  forms  adapted.      Conven- 

tional units. 
Ends.     Appreciation   of    beautiful   elements   of    design   and 
power  to  draw  them. 

C.  Decorative  Design.     Conventional  treatment  of  elements  from 

nature. 
Ends.     Appreciation  of  beautiful  ornament  and  power  to  pro- 
duce it-t 

FIRST  YEAR  TOPICS. 

{A)     The  spectrum,  standards,  in  review. 
Contrasted  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(23)  An  illustration  of  contrasted  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  Topics  A. 

*  Helpful  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  following  books :  "  Theory  of  Color,"  Von 
Bezold  (L.  Prang  &  Co.) ;  "  Lessons  on  Decorative  Design  "  and  "  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Design,"  Jackson  (Lippincott) ;  "Lectures  and  Lessons  on  Art,"  Moody  (Bell  & 
Sons);  "Text  Books  of  Ornamental  Design,"  3  vol.,  Day  (Batsford) ;  "Analysis  of 
Ornament,"  Wornum  (Chapman  &  Hall). 

t  This  work  may  be  correlated  to  some  extent  with  that  under  structural  design  of 
corresponding  grades. 
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The  pupils  are  to  collect  illustrations  of  contrasted  harmony, 

—  one  color  with  black,  white  or  gray,  —  and  select  the 

best  for  use  upon  the  result  sheets. 
The  result  sheet  should  contain  the  selected  example  and 

samples  of  the  two  tones  used. 
The  kind  of  harmony  should  be  specified,  and  the  pupil's 

name.     All  should  be  arranged  to  produce  a  pleasing 

sheet. 

(J5)     Geometric  units. 
Floral  units. 

Borders, — unit,  space,  margin. 
Repetition  and  alternation. 
'  The  fret. 

Result  Sheets. 

(24)  Collected  illustrations  of  borders  having  simple,  evident 
units. 

(25)  Copy  of  a  selected  border. 

(26)  Sketches  of  floral  units  from  nature. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations. 

The  copy  may  be  in  color ;  the  floral  units  should  be  in  color, 
if  possible. 

(C)     Arrangement. 
Spacing. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheet. 

(27)  An  original  border  for  a  handkerchief,  with  lines, 
geometric  or  floral  units.  Coloring, — contrasted  har- 
mony. 

Suggestions. 
From  several  experimental  sketches  made  by  the  pupil,  lead 

him  to  select  the  best  for  the  final  sheet. 
Have  it  drawn  and  colored  to  represent,  so  far  as  possible, 

the  design  applied  to  the  specified  object. 


SECOND  YEAR  TOPICS. 

{A)     The  spectrum,  standards,  tones,  in  review. 
Contrasted  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(23)  An  illustration  of  contrasted  harmony. 
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Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  second  year,  Topics  A. 

The  pupils  should  collect  illustrations  of  contrasted  harmony, 
—  one  color  with  black,  white  or  gray,  —  and  select  the 
best  for  the  result  sheets. 

The  result  sheet  should  contain  the  selected  example  and 
samples  of  the  two  tones  used.  The  kind  of  harmony 
should  be  specified,  and  the  pupil's  name.  All  should 
be  arranged  to  produce  a  pleasing  sheet. 

(B)  Geometric  and  floral  units. 

Borders  and  rosettes,  —  field,  centre,  margin,  units. 
Repetition  and  alternation. 

Result  Sheets. 

(24)  Collected  illustrations  of  borders  and  rosettes. 

(25)  Copy  of  a  selected  rosette. 

(26)  Sketches  of  floral  elements  from  nature. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations. 

The  copy  may  be  in  color ;  the  floral  elements  should  be  in 
color,  if  possible. 

(C)  Arrangement. 
Spacing. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheet. 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a  handkerchief  border  with 
corner  rosettes.     Coloring,  —  contrasted  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

From  several  experimental  sketches  made  by  the  pupil,  lead 

him  to  select  the  best  for  the  final  sheet. 
Have  it  drawn  and  colored  to  represent,  so  far  as  possible, 

the  design  applied  to  the  specified  object. 

THIRD  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(A)     The  spectrum,  standards,  tones,  hues,  in  review. 
Qualities  of  gray,  in  review. 
Contrasted  harmony,  in  review. 
Dominant  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 
(23)   An  illustration  of  contrasted  or  dominant  harmony. 
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Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  third  year,  Topics  A. 

The  pupils  should  collect  illustrations  of  the  harmonies  speci- 
fied. Show  how  a  contrasted  harmony  may  pass  into 
a  dominant  through  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  gray 
used.  A  dominant  harmony  contains  tones  from  one 
color  scale  only. 

The  result  sheet  should  contain  the  selected  example  and 
samples  of  the  tones  of  color  used.  The  kind  of  har- 
mony should  be  specified,  and  the  pupil's  name.  All 
should  be  arranged  to  produce  a  pleasing  sheet. 

(B)     Geometric  and  floral  units. 

Borders,  rosettes  and  surfaces,  — units,  plans. 
Repetition  and  alternation. 

Result  Sheets. 

(24)  Collected  illustrations  of  surfaces. 

(25)  Copy  of  a  selected  surface. 

(26)  Sketches  of  floral  units  from  nature. 

Suggestions. 

Teach  by  means  of  illustrations. 

The  copy  may  be  in  color ;  the  floral  elements  should  be  in 
color,  if  possible. 

.( C)     Arrangement. 
Spacing. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheet. 

(27)  An  original  design  for  cambric  for  child's  dress  or  shirt 
waist.     Coloring,  —  contrasted  or  dominant  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

From  several  experimental  sketches  by  the  pupil  lead  him 

to  select  the  best  for  the  final  sheet. 
Have  it  drawn  and  colored  to  represent,  so  far  as  possible, 

the  design  applied  to  the  specified  object ;  that  is,  in 

this  case,  drawn  and  colored  as  the  design  is  expected 

to  appear  when  printed  on  cambric. 

FOURTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

{A)     Scales  of  tones,  in  review. 
Dominant  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(22)   An  illustration  of  dominant  harmony  and  its  color  scale. 
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Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  fourth  year,  Topics  A. 

The  example  of  dominant  harmony  should  be  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  the  tones  identified  by  means  of  the  sample 
book. 

The  result  sheet  should  show  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
selected  example,  the  color  scale,  the  name  of  the  har- 
mony and  that  of  the  pupil. 

(B)     Geometric  figures,  modified  regularly. 

The  symbolic  and  ornamental  cross  forms. 
Beauty  through  contrast  and  unity. 
Borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(23)  Collected  illustrations  of  borders  and  surfaces  having 
radial  units. 

(24)  Copy  of  historic  forms  of  radial  units. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  constantly  before  the  pupils  good  examples  of  such 
ornamental  forms  as  they  are  studying.  Lead  them  to 
choose  the  best  from  collected  illustrations. 

Copy  the  selected  examples  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pencil, 
crayon,  ink  or  color. 

(0)     Modification  of  regular  geometric  figures. 
Adaptation  of  plant  forms. 
Arrangement. 
Spacing. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheets. 

(25)  Original  modifications  of  two  of  the  following :  circle, 
square,  equilateral  triangle. 

(26)  Original  adaptations  of  plant  forms,  —  rosettes. 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a'  border  to  be  used  in  print= 
ing,  or  for  a  surface  for  bookbinder's  paper,  or  for  a 
"ground."    Units,  radial ;  coloring,  dominant  harmony. 

Suggestions. 

From  several  experimental  sketches  lead  the  pupil  to  select 
the  best  for  his  final  sheets. 

Have  him  study  the  limitations  and  possibilities  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  specified  objects  of  design,  that 
his  results  may  be  practical,  so  far  as  possible. 
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FIFTH   YEAR  TOPICS. 

(A)  Scales  of  tones,  in  review. 

Analogous  scales.  |  ^ 

Analogous  harmony.  %^ 

Result  Sheet.  ^**-^._/^  ' 

(22)  An  illustration  of  analogous  harmony  and  its  scale. 

Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  fifth  year,  Topics  A. 

The  example  of  analogous  harmony  should  be  carefully 
analyzed,  and  the  tones  identified  by  means  of  the  sam- 
ple book. 

The  result  sheet  should  show  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
selected  example,  its  color  scale,  the  name  of  the  har- 
mony and  that  of  the  pupil. 

(B)  Geometric  figures,  modified  bilaterally. 
The  fleur-de-lis  and  similar  forms. 
Beauty  through  proportion  and  variety. 
Borders,  surfaces  and  centres. 

Result  Sheets. 

(23)  Collected  illustrations  of  borders,  surfaces  or  Centres 
having  bilateral  units. 

(24)  Copy  of  historic  forms  of  bilateral  units. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  constantly  before  the  pupils  good  examples  of  such 
ornamental  forms  as  they  are  studying.  Lead  them  to 
choose  the  best  from  collected  illustrations. 

Copy  the  selected  examples  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pencil, 
crayon,  ink  or  color. 

(C)  Modification  of  bilateral  geometric  units. 
Adaptation  of  plant  forms. 
Arrangement,  —  different  plans. 
Spacing,  —  between  units. 

Result  Sheets. 

(25)  Original  bilateral  units. 

(26)  Original  adaptations  of  plant  forms,  —  a  bilateral 
"  mascot"  or  ornament  used  in  printing. 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a  surface  for  bookbinder's  paper, 
or  for  a  "ground."  Units,  bilateral;  coloring,  analo- 
gous harmony,  —  two  tones  only.  Or  a  design  for  a 
rosette,  to  be  used  as  a  "tailpiece."  Units,  bilateral; 
coloring,  analogous,  —  two  tones  only. 
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/Suggestions. 

From  several  experimental  sketches  lead  the  pupil  to  select 
the  best  for  his  final  sheets. 

Have  him  study  the  limitations  and  possibilities  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  specified  objects  of  design,  that 
his  results  may  be  practical,  so  far  as  possible. 


SIXTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

(A)     Scales  of  tones  and  hues,  in  review. 
Analogous  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(22)  An  illustration  of  analogous  harmony  and  its  scale. 

Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  sixth  year,  Topics  A. 

The  examples  of  analogous  harmony  should  be  carefully 
analyzed,  and  the  tones  identified  by  means  of  the  sam- 
ple book. 

The  result  sheet  should  show  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
selected  example,  its  color  scale,  the  name  of  the  har- 
mony and  that  of  the  pupil. 

{B)     Adapted  plant  forms. 

The  lotus  and  similar  elements. 

Beauty  through  proportion  and  movement. 

Borders,  centres  and  surfaces. 

Jtesult  Sheets. 

(23)  Collected  illustrations  of  borders,  centres  and  surfaces 
having  adapted  plant  details  as  units. 

(24)  Copy  of  historic  forms. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  constantly  before  the  pupils  good  examples  of  such 
ornamental  forms  as  they  are  studying.  Lead  them  to 
choose  the  best  from  collected  illustrations. 

Copy  the  selected  examples  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pencil, 
crayon,  ink  or  color. 

((7)     Adaptation  of  plant  forms. 

Arrangement,  —  different  plans,  —  inter-relations  of  units. 

Spacing,  —  value  of  spaces  between  units. 

Coloring. 
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Result  Sheets. 

(25)  Suggestive  natural  plant  forms. 

(26)  Original  adaptations  of  plant  forms  used  in  a  border 
for  printing  (black  and  white) . 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a  centre  or  a  surface  suitable 
for  printing  in  three  analogous  colors.  Units,  adapted 
plant  details. 

Suggestions. 

Show  the  pupil  how  to  perfect  one  from  several  experimental 
sketches  by  selecting  and  combining  the  best  elements 
in  each. 

Have  him  study  the  limitations  and  possibilities  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  the  specified  objects  of  design,  that 
his  results  may  be  practical,  so  far  as  possible. 

SEVENTH   YEAR   TOPICS. 

(A)  Relations  of  color  tones. 
Complementary  colors. 
Complementary  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(22)  An  illustration  of  complementary  harmony  and  its  two 
tones. 

Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  seventh  year.  Topics  A. 

The  example  of  complementary  harmony  should  be  extremely 
simple,  but  two  tones,  if  possible ;  these  should  be 
identified  by  means  of  the  sample  book. 

The  result  sheet  should  show  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
selected  example,  the  pair  of  complementary  tones,  the 
name  of  the  harmony  and  that  of  the  pupil. 

(B)  Adapted  plant  forms. 

The  acanthus  and  similar  elements. 
Beauty  through  radiation  and  balance. 
Borders  and  surfaces. 

Result  Sheets. 

(23)  Collected  illustrations  of  borders  and  surfaces  having 
adapted  plant  details,  especially  foliage. 

(24)  Copy  of  historic  forms  of  foliage. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  constantly  before  the  pupils  good  examples  of  orna- 
mental foliage. 
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Lead  them  to  see  how  in  the  best  all  details  are  subordinated 
and  controlled  by  the  laws  of  radiation  and  balance. 

Copy  the  selected  example  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pencil, 
crayon,  ink  or  color. 

(C7)     Adaptation  of  plant  forms. 

Arrangement, — different  plans,  proportion  and  distribution 

of  units. 
Spacing,  —  ornamental  repeats. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheets. 

(25)  Suggestive  natural  plant  forms. 

(26)  Original  adaptations  of  plant  forms  used  as  "  mascots  " 
and  *'  word  ornaments"  in  printing  (black  and  white). 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a  book  cover,  —  an  ornamented 
or  plain  surface,  with  one  or  more  bands  of  ornament. 
Adapted  plant  forms  ;  coloring,  complementary  harmony 
of  not  more  than  two  tones  with  a  neutral. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  the  designs  simple. 

Study  good  examples  constantly. 

Find  out  the  limitations  and  requirements  in  the  specified 

designs,    and   make   the    results    practical,    so   far    as 

possible. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  TOPICS. 

{A)  Complementary  colors  in  review. 
Complementary  groups  of  colors. 
Perfected  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(22)  An  illustration  of  perfected  harmony  and  its  scheme 
of  color. 

Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  eighth  year,  Topics  A. 

The  example  of  perfected  harmony  should  be  as  simple  as 

possible,  —  an  analogous  group  plus  the  complementary 

of  its  general  effect.     These  tones  should  be  identified 

by  means  of  the  sample  book. 
The  result  sheet  should   show   a  pleasing   arrangement   of 

sample,  scale,  title  and  pupil's  name. 
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{B)     Adapted  plant  forms. 

Historic  adaptations,  —  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, Saracenic,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles. 
Beauty  through  movement  and  unity. 
Bisymmetrical  main  lines. 
Borders,  surfaces  and  panels. 

Result  Sheets. 

(23)  Collected  illustrations  of  the  use  of  bisymmetrical  main 
lines. 

(24)  Copy  of  historic  forms  involving  bisymmetrical  main 
lines. 

Suggestions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  start  note  books  containing  tracings, 

sketches  and  notes  upon  the  historic  styles  of  ornament. 

Use  the  collected  data  in  language  and  history. 
Copy  the  selected  example  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pencil, 

crayon,  ink  or  color. 

(C)     Adaptation  of  plants. 

Arrangement  of  bisymmetrical  main  lines  in  borders,  sur- 
faces and  panels.     Growth. 
Distribution,  —  spotting,  correlating. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheets. 

(25)  Sketches  of  suggestive  natural  specimens. 

(26)  An  original  bisymmetrical  "  word  ornament"  or  "  tail- 
piece "  (black  and  white). 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a  panel  or  surface,  having 
adapted  plant  forms  on  bisymmetrical  main  lines. 
Coloring,  —  perfected  harmony  in  four  or  at  most  five 
tones. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  the  designs  simple  and  practical. 

Study  the  limitations  and  possibilities  in  their  manufacture 
and  use. 

NINTH   YEAR   TOPICS. 

{A)     Complementary  groups  of  colors,  in  review. 
Perfected  harmony. 

Result  Sheet. 

(22)  An  illustration  of  perfected  harmony  and  its  scheme  of 
color. 
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/Suggestions. 

See  Enrichment,  Part  I.,  ninth  year,  Topics  A. 

The  example  of  perfected  harmony  may  show  two  comple- 
mentary groups  of  colors.  The  tones  should  be  identi- 
fied by  means  of  the  sample  book. 

The  result  sheet  should  show  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  sam- 
ple, scale,  title  and  pupil's  name. 

(JB)     Adapted  plants  and  other  natural  forms. 

Continued  study  of  the  six  historic  styles,  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Gothic,  with  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Renaissance  and  to  modern  decoration. 

Beauty  through  movement  and  unity. 

Balanced  main  lines. 

Borders,  surfaces  and  panels. 

Result  Sheets. 

(23)  Collected  illustrations  of  the  use  of  balanced  main 
lines. 

(24)  Copy  of  historic  forms  involving  balanced  main  lines. 

Suggestions. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  own  note  books  containing  tracings, 

sketches  and  notes  concerning  the  history  of  ornamental 

design.     Use  the  collected  data  in  language  and  history. 

Copy  the  selected  example  as  closely  as  possible,  in  pencil, 

crayon,  ink  or  color. 

(C)     Adaptation  of  plants  and  other  natural  forms. 

Arrangement  of  balanced  main  lines  in  borders,  surfaces  and 

panels.     Growth. 
Distribution,  —  spotting,  correlating. 
Coloring. 

Result  Sheets. 

(25)  Sketches  of  suggestive  material  from  nature. 

(26)  An  original  ornamental  initial  (black  and  white,  or 
with  one  color,  —  contrasted  harmony) . 

(27)  An  original  design  for  a  panel  or  surface,  adapted 
natural  forms,  balanced  main  lines  ;  coloring,  perfected 
harmony. 

Suggestions. 

Keep  the  designs  simple  and  practical. 

Study  their  limitations  and  requirements'  in  actual  manu- 
facture and  use. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  course  I  have  been  greatly  helped 
by  more  people  than  can  be  named  here  5  not  only  by  super- 
visors of  drawing,  but  by  faithful  teachers  in  the  ranks,  from 
Pittsfield  to  Provincetown.  We  have  worked  together  for  the 
children,  and  I  trust  for  their  good.  Among  the  many  co- 
laborers  there  is  one  who  stands  pre-eminent  for  his  wise 
counsel,  his  inspiring  enthusiasm  and  singleness  of  aim,  and 
for  his  valuable  contributions.  It  gives  me  pleasure  here  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  N.  L.  Berry,  supervisor 
of  drawing,  Newton,  Mass. 

HENRY  T.  BAILEY. 

North  Scituate,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1896. 


PLATES. 


These  plates  are  reproduced  from  the  original  sheets  made  by  public 
school  children  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  They  are  intended  to 
suggest  the  sort  of  work  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  pupils 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  drawing  throughout  their 
school  life  previous  to  entering  the  high  school. 


Plate  I.      Drawings    from    plant    forms,    in    colored    pencil,  ink    and    water 
color,  Grades   I.  to   IV. 


Plate  II.     Decorative  arrangements  in  geonnetric  spaces,  in  colored  pencil, 
ink  and  water  color,  Grades   I.  to  IV. 
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Plate  III.     Decorative  designs,  in  ink  and  water  color,  Grades  V.   to  IX. 
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Plate  IV.  13.  —  Collected  and  classified  examples  of  color,  illustrating 
tints,  standards  and  shades.  Grade  II.  14.  —  Analysis  of  dress  good? 
to  determine  color  harmony,   Grade  V. 
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Plate  V.     Analyses  of    natural   specimens    for  color  harmonies,  Grades  VII 
to   IX. 
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Plate  VI.  17.  —  Collected  and  classified  illustrations  of  objects  based 
upon  type  solids.  18,  19,  20,  21.  —  Outline  drawings  in  pencil  fronn 
objects,  two  dinnensions,  Grades  II.  and   III, 
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Plate  VII.     22.  —  Collected  illustrations  of  foreshortened  circles,  Grade  V. 
23.  —  Collected  illustrations  of  retreating  parallels,   Grade  VI. 


Plate  VIII.     Pictorial  drawing  from  objects,   in  pencil,  Grades  IV.  and  V. 


Plate  IX.     Pictorial  drawings  from  objects,  in   pencil,  Grades  VII  to   IX 


Plate  X.     28.  —  Pictorial  drawings  from  objects,  a  group,  in   pencil.  Grade 
IX.     29.  —  A  view,   in   pencil,   Grade   IX. 
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Plate  XI.  30.  —  Collected  illustrations  of  the  use  of  geometric  figures  in 
the  structure  of  objects,  Grade  II.  31.  —  A  shield,  illustrating  beauty 
through  accuracy,  regularity  and  proportion,  Grade  II.  32.  —  A  penwiper, 
illustrating  beauty  through  regularity  and  contrast.  Grade  IV,  33.  —  An 
escutcheon,  illustrating  beauty  through  proportion  and  variety.  Grade  V. 


Plate  XII.  34. —  Collected  illustrations  of  objects  having  beauty  of  pro- 
portion and  variety,  Grade  VI.  35. — A  table  mat,  illustrating  beauty 
through  proportion,  contrast  and  angle.   Grade  VII. 
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Plate  XIII.     36. —Two    views    and    the    development    of     a  tooth-pick 

holder,    illustrating    beauty   through    proportion    and    variety,  Grade   VI. 

37.  —  Three   views    of    a   table,  illustrating    beauty   through  proportion 
and  simple  curves,  Grade  VIII. 
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Plate  XIV.  38. — Vase  forms,  illustrating  beauty  through  proportion  and 
curvature,  Grade  VIM.  39.  —  Designs  for  objects  illustrating  beauty 
through  proportion  and  complex  cui^es. 
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Plate  XV.     40.— Design    for    a    child's     handkerchief,     Grade     II.       41. 
Collected  illustrations  of  borders  with  conventional   units,  Grade  111. 
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Plate  XVI.     42.— Design    for   a   surface,   floral    units,    Grade    IV,      43.— 
Design  for  a  surface  with   bisymmetricai    main   lines,   Grade  VIII. 
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Plate  XVII.  44. —  Design  for  a  surface,  adapted  plant  forms,  Grade  VI. 
45. —  Design  for  a  book  cover.  Grade  VII.  46,  —  Design  for  a  rosette, 
Grade  VIII. 


Plate  XVIII.      Designs  for  a    border  and   a  rosette,    in    dominant   harmony, 
Grade  IV. 
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Plate  XIX.     Design  for  a  wall  paper,  analogous  harnnony,  Grade  IX. 
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Plate  XX.      Design  for  a  shirting,   complementary  harmony,   Grade  VII 
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Plate    XXI.      Design  for  a  figured  silk,  perfected   harmony,   Grade  iX. 
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A  PRELIMINARY   REPORT 


COURSE    OF    STUDIES    FOR   ELEMEKTART 

SCHOOLS. 


By  JOHN  T.  PRINCE, 

Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 


REPORT. 


A  course  of  studies  is  intended  as  a  guide  in  determining  (a) 
the  subjects  of  instruction  that  shall  be  pursued,  (5)  the  time  — 
both  relative  and  absolute  —  which  shall  be  given  to  the  various 
subjects,  (c)  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  and  parts  of  sub- 
jects shall  be  presented  and  reviewed  and  (d)  the  distribution 
of  subjects  that  shall  be  made  in  the  program  in  respect  both  to 
a  proper  correlation  of  studies  and  to  the  teaching  force  of  the 
school. 

The  questions  here  involved  must  be  determined  by  consider- 
ations which  relate  to  the  child's  nature  and  capacity,  and  by 
the  ends  which  are  sought  to  be  secured  in  education.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  these  considerations  have  been  the  guide 
of  persons  in  making  the  courses  of  studies  now  in  use,  and 
any  intelligent  presentation  of  a  new  course  or  revision  of  an 
old  one  should  be  governed,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the 
opinions  of  wise  educators  everywhere,  as  embodied  in  the 
courses  of  studies  which  they  have  made.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  I  caused  to  be  sent  to  various  places  in  this  country 
blanks  calling  for  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the  courses 
and  programs  now  in  actual  operation  :  — 

1.  The  age  at  which  children  are  permitted  to  begin  the 
prescribed  course  and  the  length  of  the  course. 

2.  The  number  of  exercises  or  recitations  in  each  subject 
and  grade  and  the  average  length  of  recitation. 

3.  Facts  in  relation  to  elective  studies,  including  (a)  the 
names  of  studies  that  are  elective,  (b)  the  grades  in  which  they 
are  pursued,  (c)  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  schools 
in  which  some  of  the  studies  are  elective  and  (d)  a  statement 
of  results  observed. 

4.  Facts  in  relation  to  departmental  instruction,  including 
(a)  the  proportion  of  teachers  (except  teachers  of  music,  draw- 
ing and  manual  training)  that  teach  one  or  more  subjects  in  two 
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or  more  rooms,  and  (5)  details  of  plans  pursued  and. results 
observed. 

5.  Facts  in  relation  to  the  correlation  of  studies,  including 
{a)  the  names  of  subjects  that  are  grouped  in  the  course  and 
the  groupings  that  are  made,  (h)  the  proportion  of  teachers 
that  follow  a  systematic  plan  of  correlation,  and  (c)  methods 
pursued,  with  some  statement  of  results  observed. 

Blanks  calling  for  this  information  were  sent  to  all  cities  in 
the  country  having  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
to  the  practice  departments  of  twenty  typical  normal  schools 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  to  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  of  Massachusetts.  Replies,  complete  or  partial, 
from  the  following  places  have  been  received  :  — 


Cities  outside  of  Massachusetts. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Providence,  R,  I. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Denver,  Col. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Normal 

Schools  (Practice  Departments). 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

California,  Pa. 

New  York  Teachers'  Col- 

Warrensburg, Mo. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

lege. 

Westfield,  Mass. 

Chicago,  111.  (Cook 

Co.). 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Winona,  Minn. 

Emporia,  Kan. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Cities  and  Towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Amherst, 

Fitchburg. 

Northampton. 

Athol. 

Gardner. 

North  Attleborough. 

Belmont. 

Gloucester. 

Pittsfield. 

Boston. 

Greenfield. 

Quincy. 

Braintree. 

Haverhill. 

Somerville. 

Brockton. 

Lawrence. 

Springfield. 

Brookline. 

Lowell. 

Stoneham. 

Cambridge. 

Lycn. 

Taunton. 

Canton. 

Maiden. 

Walpole. 

Chelsea. 

Marlborough. 

Waltham. 

Chicopee. 

Medford. 

Watertown. 

Clinton. 

Middle  borough. 

■Wellesley. 

Concord. 

Milton. 

Weymouth. 

Dedham. 

New  Bedford 

Winchester. 

Everett. 

Newburyport. 

Woburn. 

Fall  River. 

North  Adams. 

Worcester. 
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In  the  responses  to  the  circulars  of  inquiry,  one  significant 
fact  was  brought  out,  namely,  the  transient  or  unsatisfactory 
character  of  present  courses  in  the  estimation  of  many  superin- 
tendents and  teachers.  Several  State  and  city  superintendents 
gave  as  a  reason  for  not  filling  out  the  blanks  relating  to  time 
schedules  that  they  were  about  making  out  new  courses  and, 
therefore,  preferred  not  to  submit  a  report.  The  extent  to 
which  a  revision  of  the  course  is  going  on  indicates  a  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  in  the  courses  in  general  use,  both  in 
respect  to  subjects  of  instruction  and  to  time  allotments.  This 
fact  alone  would  seem  to  justify  an  attempt  to  investigate  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  advanced  edu- 
cators as  to  certain  changes  which  have  been  proposed. 

The  following  facts  are  collected  from  the  replies  received 
and  from  the  courses  of  study  accompanying  them.  Reference 
also  is  made  to  the  courses  of  study,  either  suggested  or  pre- 
scribed, issued  by  State  superintendents,  to  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  to 
the  courses  of  study  prescribed  in  foreign  countries. 


Age  or  Admission  and  Length  of  Couese. 

The  earliest  age  at  which  children  are  permitted  to  attend 
school  in  most  of  the  western  and  central  States  is  six  years. 
In  most  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  in  some  other 
eastern  States  it  is  five  years.  In  most  places  where  the  earli- 
est age  of  admission  is  six  years,  the  length  of  the  elementary 
course  is  eight  years,  and  where  the  earliest  age  is  five  years, 
the  course  is  generally  nine  years  in  length.  Exceptions  to 
this  are  found  in  several  cities  of  New  England  whose  element- 
ary course  is  eight  years  in  length  for  pupils  who  are  permitted 
to  enter  school  at  five  years  of  age.  It  should  be  said  that  in 
all  places  where  the  earliest  permitted  age  of  admission  is  five 
years,  the  actual  average  age  of  the  admission  of  pupils  into 
the  lowest  grade  is  much  higher.  For  example,  Somerville 
reports  the  average  age  of  admission  of  pupils  into  the  lowest 
grade  for  the  past  three  years  to  be  five  years,  seven  and  one 
half  months.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
age  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  first  grade  in  most  cities  which 
permit  children  to  attend  school  at  five. 
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In  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  children  may 
begin  at  three  years  of  age  and  must  beo;in  at  five,  remaining 
in  the  infants'  school  until  the  age  of  seven.  The  length  of  the 
subsequent  course  is  seven  years. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  earliest  age  of  admission  to  the 
primary  school  is  six  years,  and  the  length  of  the  elementary 
course  is  from  six  to  eight  years.  In  France,  however,  nearly 
half  of  all  the  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  are  enrolled 
in  the  mother  schools  {icoles  maternelles)  or  lower  primary 
classes  (classes  enfantines).  Many  cities  of  Germany  and  of 
this  country  also  provide  for  children  under  the  age  of  six  in 
the  public  kindergarten. 

It  is  possible  that  the  difierences  in  this  country  in  the  earliest 
age  of  admission  to  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  length  of 
the  course  of  such  schools  will  disappear  when  the  kindergarten 
becomes  universally  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  It 
may  be  fairl}'^  questioned,  however,  in  any  event,  whether  much 
of  the  formal  intellectual  work  now  carried  on  in  many  first 
year  primary  classes  should  be  demanded  of  children  before  the 
age  of  six.  If,  where  children  are  permitted  to  enter  school  at 
five,  a  sub-primary  course  could  be  pursued,  consisting  largely 
of  manual  and  observational  work,  advancement  in  subsequent 
work  required  would  be  likely  to  be  quite  as  rapid  as  it  is  at 
present  where  pupils  are  required  to  read  and  write  much  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  In  case  there  is  a  kindergarten  course  which 
children  can  begin  at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  the  work  of 
this  sub-primary  class  could  be  supplementary  to  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  and  preparatory  for  the  more  formal  work 
of  the  primary  school.  According  to  many  of  our  best  kinder- 
gartners  and  primary  school  teachers  this  connection  between 
the  two  schools  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  Further  details 
of  this  plan  will  be  given  later  in  this  report. 

Subjects  of  Instruction. 
The  following  table  shows  what  subjects  are  taught  in  the 
various  grades  of  schools  in  60  of  the  cities  and  towns  reporting. 
On  account  of  incompleteness  in  the  time  schedules  reported 
the  other  16  places  above  named  are  not  included.  In  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  44 
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of  the  places  there  are  nine  grades  in  the  course,  and  that  in 
the  other  16  places  there  are  only  eight  grades. 

Table  I.  —  Showing  the  Number  of  Cities  and  Toions  {out  of  60 
Places  reporting)  in  which  the  Various  Subjects  are  taught  and  in 
what  Grades  the  Subjects  are  taught. 

[Grade  9  in  44  places.] 


BRANCHES. 


Grade 
1. 


Grade 

a. 


Grade 
3. 


Grade 
4. 


Grade 
5. 


Grade 
6. 


Grade 
7. 


Grade 
8. 


Grade 
9. 


Reading, 

Writing,  .        .        .-      . 

Spelling  (lists) 

Language  and  composition,  . 

Grammar, 

Latin, 

French  or  German, 

Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

Geometry, 

History  and  biography. 

Geography,* 

Elementary  science  or  natm'e  study. 
Singing,  ...... 

Drawing,         ..... 

Manual  training  or  cooking,  . 


53 


59 


60 


60 


9 

9 

50 

57 
58 

7 


43 
36 
38 
41 
40 
12 

3 
41 
22 

6 
39 
24 
37 
42 
43 
38 


*  Forty-one  places  reporting,  twenty-nine  of  them  having  nine  grades. 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  three  R's  still  hold 
the  most  prominent  place  in  all  the  grades.  Singing  and  draw- 
ing are  taught  in  nearly'  every  grade  of  all  schools  reported, 
while  spelling  and  language  have  almost  as  good  a  showing. 
Geography  and  history  are  almost  universally  taught  in  the 
upper  grades,  and  their  elements  are  not  neglected  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  lower  grades.  If  the  supplementary  reading 
in  these  subjects  had  been  counted  there  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  better  showing  in  all  the  lower  o:rades. 

The  most  surprising  figures  are  those  given  in  connection 
with  elementary  science  or  nature  study.  That  more  than  five 
sixths  of  all  the  grades  below  the  eighth  and  a  scarcely  less  pro- 
portion in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  are  receiving  instruction 
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in  this  branch  is  most  gratifying.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
elementary  science  was  one  of  the  so-called  high  school  branches 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  their  report  three 
years  ago.  It  is  believed  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  large 
number  of  the  best  schools  since  the  report  was  made.  The 
other  branches  recommended,  viz.,  Latin,  French  or  German, 
algebra  and  geometry,  have  not  fared  so  well,  and  yet  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  courses  reported  have  in  them 
one  or  more  of  these  subjects.  The  following  table  will  show 
to  what  extent  and  with  what  success  they  have  been  introduced 
into  the  grammar  school.  Manual  training,  embracing  wood- 
working, sewing  and  cooking,  is  also  included  in  the  table. 
Modeling,  weaving,  etc.,  done  in  the  primary  grades,  are  not 
here  reckoned  as  a  part  of  manual  training. 


Table  II. — -Showing  the  Places  and  Grades  of  Schools  where  a 
Foreign  Language,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Manual  Training  are 
taught,  and  Some  of  the  Results  observed  by  the  Superintendent 
or  Principal. 


CITY  OR  TOWl^. 

Subject. 

Grade 

or 
Tear  in 
School. 

Remarks  by  the  Superintendent  ol  Schools 
or  Principal. 

Amherst,  .  •     . 

Belmont,  . 

Boston,      . 
Braintree, 

Algebra,! 
G-eometry,i 
Man'l  Train'g, 

Latin, 
Algebra, . 
Man'l  Train'g, 

Man'l  Train'g, 

Latin,2     . 
Algebra.s 

7,8 

9 

5-9 

9 

9 

4-9 

4-9 

7,8 
7,8 

Algebra  and  geometry  ought  to  be  useful  imple- 
ments in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  to  de- 
velop clear  and  correct  thinking,  but  with  the 
average  teacher  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is 
much  choice  between  them  and  arithmetic. 
They  help  somewhat  to  displace  useless  por- 
tions of  the  arithmetic  work  and  to  introduce 
common  sense  methods.  Results  in  manual 
training  satisfactory;  I  hope  to  have  it  ex- 
tended. 

Algebra  has  been  taught  in  grammar  grade  for 
three  or  more  years.  Pupils  are  better  pre- 
pared for  their  high  school  work  in  mathe- 
matics, and  there  is  not  such  a  gulf  between 
the  high  and  grammar  schools  as  formerly. 
Latin  only  this  year.  No  results  yet.  Pupils 
are  fond  of  manual  training  and  they  do  their 
work  well. 

See  opinions  of  the  superintendent  and  some 
of  the  grammar  masters  as  to  "Enrichment 
Studies  "  on  pages  451  and  452. 

During  the  past  three  years  all  pupils  in  the 
two  highest  grades  have  been  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  studying  both  Latin  and 
algebra.  (See  statement  of  the  superin- 
tendent on  page  447.) 

1  Taken  in  connection  with  arithmetic.     ^  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  English  grammar, 
s  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  arithmetic. 
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CITY  OR  TOWN. 


Subject. 


Grade 


Year  in 

School. 


Remarks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  Principal. 


Bridgewater    (Prac- 
tice School). 


Brookline, 


Brooklyn,  N.  T.,     . 
Cambridge, 

Canton,    '.'      7" 

Cedar    Falls,    Iowa 
(Practice  School). 

Chelsea,    . 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Clinton,     . 

Concord,   . 


Algebra,! 
Man'l  Train'g, 


Latin, 2  . 
French,^  . 
Algebra, . 
Man'l  Train'g, 


Algebra, . 
Geometry, 
Man'l  Train'g, 

Geometry, 
Man'l  Train'g, 


Algebra, . 
Geometry, 


Latin,3 


Latin,       , 
Algebra, . 


German,^ 
Man'l  Train'; 

Algebra,^ 
Geometry,* 


Latin,5  . 
Algebra, . 
Geometry, 
Man'l  Train'] 


7-9 
0 


7,8 
7,8 
5,  6 


7,8 

8 

7,8 

5-8 


"We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  good 
results  from  the  study  of  algebra.  The 
pupils  enjoy  it  and  it  develops  the  power  of 
thought.  The  manual  training  is  helpful  in 
quickening  observation  of  material  things  and 
processes  and  in  developing  skill  in  manijju- 
lation.  It  gives  zest  to  other  work.  Both  are 
valuable  branches  for  the  grammar  school 
course. 

We  have  been  working  for  several  years  on  a 
process  of  enrichment  which  has  changed  our 
primary  and  intermediate  grade  work  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  can  put  English  grammar 
earlier  than  we  could  before.  We  are  now 
doing  quite  a  good  deal  in  this  subject  below 
the  eighth  grade.  The  pupils  who  have  French 
and  Latin  do  much  less  in  English  in  the 
upper  grades.     (See  statement  on  page  447.) 

For  opinion  of  the  superintendent  see  page  418. 


The  time  for  teaching  physiCB  and  geometry- 
was  obtained  in  the  revision  of  the  program 
by  completing  the  study  of  geography  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  by  some  modifications  of  the 
work  in  arithmetic.  The  results  have  been 
satisfactory.  Superintendent  Cogswell  recom- 
mends that  the  boys  of  the  fourth  grade  be 
allowed  to  join  the  class  in  sewing. 

Taken  in  place  of  arithmetic  for  several  years 
with  good  results.  The  pupils  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  elements  of  these 
subjects.  They  broaden  the  mind  of  the  child 
in  a  way  not  possible  through  arithmetic  alone. 


The  study  of  Latin  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
easing  up  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The 
study  does  not  meet  with  any  opposition,  every 
pupil  taking  it.  The  only  question  is  whether 
or  not  French  and  German  are  not  more  prac- 
tical studies.  One  or  more  of  the  high  school 
studies  should  be  taken  in  the  grammar  school. 


These  subjects,  with  physics,  may  be  taken  in 
well-graded  schools  without  cramming  or 
crowding  if  they  are  wisely  correlated  with 
other  subjects,  and  the  development  of  the 
child  is  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  teaching  of  subjects. 

Pupils  enter  the  high  school  having  pretty  well 
mastered  the  Latin  inflections  and  with  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Latin  syntax,  a  fair 
vocabulary  and  some  ability  to  translate  easy 
Latin  Into  English.  Algebra  not  tried  long 
enough  to  see  results.  No  demonstration 
work  in  geometry;  practical,  and  attended 
with  good  results.  Manual  training  confined 
to  sewing  and  whittling;  sewing  is  feasible 
and  useful,  whittling  feasible  and  affords  val- 
uable training. 


1  Taken  in  connection  with  arithmetic.     -  Optional  and  partially  extra.     3  Optional  and  extra. 
*  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  arithmetic.    5  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  English  grammar. 
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Table  II. — Showing  Places  and  Grades  of  Schools,  elc.  —  Continued. 


CITY  OR  TOWN. 


Subject. 


G-rade 


Tear  in 
School. 


Remarks  Tjy  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  Principal. 


Dedham,   . 
Denver,  Col., 

Everett,     . 
Fitchburg, 


Framingham   (Prac- 
tice School) . 


Gardner, 


Latin,! 
Man'l  Train'g, 

Grerman,! 
Algebra, . 
Man'l  Train'g, 

Algebra,  . 
Man'l  Train'g 


Man'l  Train'g, 


Latin,! 
Algebra,  . 
Man'l  Train'; 


9 

4-7 


5-8 

7 

6-8 


7-9 

9 

6-9 


Haverhill, 


Latin,2 


Man'l  Train'g, 


Lynn, 


Algebra, . 


Maiden,     .        . 
Medford,  . 

Middleborough, 


Algebra,' 

Latin,^     . 
Algebra,' 
G-eometry, 
Man'l  Train'] 

Algebra,' 


9 
8,9 
5-8 
5-9 


For  opinion  of  the  superintendent  see  page  448. 


For  opinion  of  the  superintendent  see  page  449. 


Algebra  has  been  taught  in  the  ninth  grade  one 
year.  The  results  have  justified  its  introduc- 
tion. The  pupils  like  it  and  they  gain  power 
from  its  study.  We  shall  save  one  period  a 
Aveek  in  the  high  school,  doing  more  in  four 
periods  than  we  could  in  five  before  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  in  the  grammar  school. 

Teachers  report  an  interest  in  the  subject.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  many  pupils  to  attend  more 
carefully  to  the  work  of  other  departments. 

For  opinion  of  the  principal  see  page  449. 


For  those  who  take  Latin  a  part  of  the  English 
grammar  and  composition  is  omitted.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  desirable  to  have  Latin  as  an 
elective  in  grammar  grades.  The  feasibility 
of  the  plan  depends  on  grading  and  organiza- 
tion, but  especially  on  fitness  of  teachers. 

It  has  made  a  pleasing  change  for  the  pupils 
from  the  ordinary  work.  It  has  had  its  value 
as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  has  given  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  tools.  It  has  not  had 
any  value  in  making  the  pupils  more  ready  in 
judgment  or  method  in  their  other  studies  or 
more  self-controlled  or  manly  in  their  deport- 
ment. My  opinion  is  that  its  value  as  a  branch 
of  disciplinary  education  is  greatly  over-rated. 
I  think  it  has  been  well  taught  here,  but  it  has 
not  fulfilled  in  its  value  my  expectations. 

Last  year's  work  too  desultory.  Present  work 
of  pupils  marked  by  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  relations  and  generalizations  of  num- 
bers or  of  quantities  as  represented  by  sym- 
bols, by  clear  comprehension  of  principles 
and  operations  peculiar  to  algebra  and  by 
understanding  mathematical  problems,  espe- 
cially those  involving  the  equations.  The  in- 
troduction of  algebra  into  the  ninth  grade  is  a 
success, 

No  obvious  results  yet  perceived. 


The  results  thus  far  have  been  satisfactory  and 
justify  the  introduction  of  the  subject.  Pupils 
have  done  the  arithmetic  work  better,  besides 
the  additional  work  in  algebra.  It  has  given 
increased  power  and  interest. 


1  Optional  and  extra.  ^  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  English  grammar. 

'  Alternates  with  arithmetic. 

^  Elective  and  taken  in  place  of  English  grammar  and  physical  geography. 
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Table  II. — Showing  Places  and  Grades  of  Schools,  etc.  —  Coutiuued. 


CITY  OR  TOWN. 


Subject. 


Grade 


Year  in 
School. 


Remarks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  PriQcipal. 


MUton, 


New  Bedford, 


Newburyport,  , 


North  Adams, , 


New  York   (Teach- 
ers' College). 

Northampton,  . 


North  Attleborough, 


Oshkosh.Wis.  (Prac- 
tice School). 


Pittsfleld, 


Latin,! 
Algebra,' 
Q-eometry, 
Man'l  Train'g, 


Man'l  Train'g, 


Algebra, 3 
Geometry, 


Latin, 
Algebra, . 

Man'l  Train'g, 


Algebra, 2 
Man'l  Train'] 


Latin, 
Algebra, . 


Latin, 
German, . 
Algebra, . 
Geometry,^ 

Algebra,* 
Geometry,^ 


7,8 
7,8 
6,7 


7-9 


I  look  for  this  work  to  open  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  pupil  who  does  not  go  beyond  the 
grammar  school  which  would  otherwise  be 
always  closed  to  him,  and  in  which  it  will 
always  be  profitable  and  pleasurable  for  him 
to  walk.  For  the  pupil  who  goes  to  the  high 
school  it  means  better  and  more  comprehen- 
sive work  in  the  same  lines  in  the  high  school. 

The  practical  results  from  sewing  and  cooking 
are  gratifying.  There  is  training  in  neatness, 
order  and  economy  in  the  cooking  course; 
something  of  hygiene  also.  Woodwork  gives 
the  boys  valuable  training  in  exactness,  order, 
judgment  and  reasoning.  Effect  on  drawing 
also  good. 

We  need  more  time  before  we  can  decide  as  to 
the  value  of  these  branches.  The  teachers 
are  far  from  agreed  in  the  matter.  Some  think 
that  algebra  is  of  great  help  to  the  pupil  in 
abstract  reasoning,  while  others,  and  I  think 
the  majority,  consider  it  of  value  only  to  those 
who  take  the  same  subject  afterwards  in  the 
high  school. 

Excellent  results.  Good  effect  on  English.  In- 
creased interest  in  school  work. 


Algebra  has  helped  arithmetic  and  has  made 
high  school  work  in  this  subject  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  pupils.  Manual  training, 
wholly  knife-work  in  the  ordinary  school- 
room. It  gives  accuracy  and  precision  to  the 
hand;  makes  the  pupils  more  attentive  and 
obedient  to  exact  directions.  There  is  little 
or  no  complaint  and  most  pupils  particularly 
enjoy  it. 

Two  and  a  half  years'  experience  with  algebra 
in  the  ninth  grade  convinces  me  that  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  pupils  of  that  grade.  I  am 
surprised  that  its  place  in  the  grammar  school 
was  not  discovered  long  ago.  Latin  has  been 
tried  only  a  half  year,  with  good  results,  how- 
ever, so  far.  Both  studies  lead  to  closer 
application  than  was  required  by  pre\'ious 
elementary  work  and  therefore  tend  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  the  elementary  schools  £ind 
the  high  school. 

For  opinions  of  the  principal  see  page  450. 


We  introduced  algebra  and  geometry  into  our 
grammar  school  course  for  the  improvement 
of  the  grammar  school  work,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  or  shortening  the  work 
of  the  high  school.  We  aim  to  give  our  pupils, 
through  this  brief  study  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, clearer  ideas  of  mathematical  truths  in 
their  practical  aspects  than  they  would  natur- 
ally get  from  arithmetic  alone,  as  well  as  some- 
what broader  views  and  insight  and  mental 
alertness.  Our  teachers  seem  to  be  agreed 
that  the  ends  aimed  at  are  being  attained. 


1  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  English  grammar. 


2  Alternates  with  arithmetic. 


2  Taken  in  connection  with  arithmetic. 
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Table  II.  — Sliowing  Places  and  Grades  of  /Schools,  etc. —  Concluded. 


CITY  OE  TOWN". 


Subject. 


Grade 


Year  in 
School. 


Remarks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  Principal. 


Omaha,  Neb., 


Oswego,  N.  Y.  (Prac- 
tice School) . 


Springfield, 
Stoneham, 


St.  Paul,  Minn., 


Trenton.N.  J.  (Prac- 
tice School). 


Warrensburg,     Mo. 
(Practice  School). 


Wellesley, 


Waltham,  .        . 

"Watertown,      . 


Winchester, 


Winona,    Minn. 
(Practice  School) . 

Woburn,  , 


Algebra, . 
Geometry, 


Man'l  Train'g, 


Man'l  Train'g,! 
Algebra,^ 


Algebra,^ 
Geometry,^ 
Man'l  Train'g, 

Latin,3     , 


Latin, 
Algebra,  . 
Geometry, 


Geometry, 


Man'l  Train'g, 

German  ,3 
Algebra,  . 
Geometry, 
Man'l  Train's, 


Latin,! 
French,!  . 
German,! 
Algebra, . 
Geometry, 
Man'l  Train') 

Algebra, . 


Latin  ,3  . 
Algebra,^ 
Geometry,^ 


4-9 


4-9 


6-9 

7-9 

9 


7,8 


5-9 
9 


4-9 
1-8 


8,9 
8,9 
8,9 
8,9 
6,7 
4,5 


The  results  from  the  algebra  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  The  time  allowed  for  the  geom- 
etry has  been  too  short  to  show  uniform  or 
extensive  results.  The  feeling  is  favorable  to 
the  departure  on  the  whole. 

Manual  training  has  awakened  much  interest  on 
the  part  of  pupils.  It  has  increased  their 
power  to  express  themselves  through  the  use 
of  the  hand.  It  cultivates  accuracy,  facility  of 
expression  in  all  hand  work  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  interest,  especially  in  all  lines  of  drawing. 


We  are  much  pleased  with  the  results  so  far. 
Arithmetic  and  algebra  have  equal  time  in  the 
ninth  grade.  Algebra  ought  to  be  begun  in 
the  eighth  grade.  We  are  doing  no  less  with 
the  oldtime  subjects  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new. 


For  pupils  who  are  going  to  the  high  school, 
and  who  desire  to  get  the  best  knowledge  of 
English  they  can  in  the  grammar  school,  the 
study  of  Latin  is  a  good  thing  as  the  most 
direct  way  of  strengthening  the  pupils'  power 
in  English. 

AU  these  subjects  have  been  taught  with  excel- 
lent results.  We  have  had  occasional  failures, 
but  they  rank  as  the  exceptions.  If  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar  schools  they  should 
perhaps  be  taken  as  optional  studies. 

No  regular  text-book  in  use.  The  scholars  are 
apt  and  interested.  They  see  the  point  at  once 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  study  and  prac- 
tical investigation,  as  is  not  the  case  with  alge- 
bra or  Latin.  The  time  is  well  spent,  whether 
for  a  scholar  that  plans  for  a  college  course  or 
for  one  that  will  enter  business  or  a  trade. 


I  remain  fully  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
German,  algebra  and  geometry  as  grammar 
school  subjects.  The  algebra  and  geometry 
are  correlated  with  arithmetic  somewhat. 
Teachers  say  that  the  difference  between  our 
own  hand-trained  pupils  and  others  is  notice- 
able in  the  greater  aptitude  of  our  pupils 
whenever  anything  is  to  be  done. 

The  course  prescribes  algebra  and  geometry  for 
all;  Latin,  French  and  German  are  elective. 
Also  more  of  elementary  physics  in  grammar 
schools.  I  have  no  doubt  in  this  matter.  Our 
children  are  starving  under  the  old  regime. 


It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Latin, 
algebra  and  geometry  to  the  grammar  school 
course.  My  impressions  are  strongly  in  their 
favor.  At  least,  I  would  not  willingly  let 
them  go. 


1  Optional  and  extra.  ^  Alternates  with  arithmetic. 

3  Optional  and  taken  in  place  of  English  grammar. 
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\ 
The  returns  from  which  the    foregomg  table  was  prepared 

were  accompanied  by  letters  from  which  the  following  extracts 

are  made  :  — 

[Superintendent  Irving  W.  Horne,  Braintree,  Mass.] 
' '  From  my  study  and  experience  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
introducing  algebra,  Latin  and  geometry  into  the  grammar  school 
course  I  would  earnestly  advise  that  this  be  done.  Algebra  is  dis- 
tinguished from  arithmetic  only  in  method.  Does  it  not  seem 
reasonable  that  the  higher  or  more  useful  method  should  supersede 
the  lower  method  wherever  possible,  as  Dr.  Harris  advises  in  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  report?  It  should  not  be  taught  as  a  science, 
but  it  can  and  should  be  used  to  make  the  problems  and  processes  of 
arithmetic  much  easier  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  In  this  way 
the  pupils  would  not  get  the  notion  that  they  are  two  distinct 
subjects  but  rather  two  related  phases  of  the  seme  subject.  This 
plan  would  embody  both  concentration  of  power  and  economy  of 
effort,  —  both  highly  desirable. 

"  It  seems  to  me  advisable  to  teach  what  may  be  called  constructive 
geometry  in  connection  with  mechanical,  industrial  or  geometrical 
drawing.  Such  a  geometry  is  necessary  to  manual  training  and  is  a 
most  desirable  preparation  for  demonstrative  or  scientific  geometry  in 
the  high  school  course.  This  constructive  geometry  is  both  easy  and 
fascinating  because  of  its  apparent  practical  nature. 

"  The  Latin  and  English  gi'ammars  are  so  nearly  alike  that  each  is 
the  constant  interpretation  of  the  other.  In  teaching  the  elements  of 
the  syntax  of  both  languages  together,  the  teacher  can  more  easily 
give  the  pupils  a  clearer  idea  of  the  constructions  in  both  languages 
and  especially  in  English.  The  Latin  vocabulary  at  this  time  should 
be  made  up  largely  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  English  derivatives 
in  the  interest  of  the  pupils'  vocabulary  and  spelling.  It  is  more 
natural  and  hence  much  easier  for  the  child  of  twelve  years  to  learn 
and  remember  the  Latin  paradigms  than  for  one  of  fifteen  years.  I 
advocate  Latin  in  preference  to  French,  with  the  idea  that  the  foreign 
language  is  to  be  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  grammar  school 
course.  If  the  foreign  language  were  to  be  begun  with  pupils  at  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  then,  of  course,  French  would  be  a  much 
better  language  than  Latin." 

[Superintendent  Samuel  T.  Button,  Brookline,  Mass.] 
"In  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  putting  French,  Latin  and  algebra 
into  the  grammar  course  I  think  there  can  be  little  question.     The 
younger  children  are  able  the  more  readily  and  unconsciously  to  take 
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hold  of  the  new  language.  As  far  as  French  is  concerned,  the 
thoroughly  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  it  taught  from  the  kinder- 
garten up,  but  as  that  is  hardly  feasible  we  are  satisfied  to  take  it  up 
when  the  children  are  about  eleven  years  old.  A  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  of  Latin  in  the  grammar  schools  is  good  language  train- 
ing, even  for  those  who  do  not  enter  the  high  school.  I  believe  its 
disciplinary  value  and  its  merit  as  a  culture  study  fully  justify  its 
introduction  early. 

"In  regard  to  mathematics,  there  is  a  question  whether  putting  in 
algebra  is  sufficient.  We  are  inclined  to  think  here  it  would  be 
better  to  put  in  concrete  geometry  first,  and  then,  perhaps,  give  a 
half  year  of  algebra  later  on  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  year. 
Possibly  a  more  practical  reason  for  introducing  these  subjects  in  the 
grammar  school  is  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  high  school  by 
the  colleges,  but  I  prefer  to  think  specially  of  the  educational  reasons 
for  the  change.  We  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  simply 
23reparing  pupils  for  colleges." 

[Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.] 
"  In  reply  to  your  postal  card,  received  this  morning,  I  would  say 
that  algebra  has  been  taught  in  the  gi'ammar  schools  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  inventional  geometry  was  introduced  about  four  years 
ago;  manual  training  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  grammar 
schools,  except  in  the  form  of  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  cutting 
and  folding  paper.  I  regard  the  inventional  geometry  as  invaluable, 
not  only  as  a  discipline  in  itself,  but  as  an  introduction  to  the 
systematic  study  of  geometry  in  the  high  school.  I  am  in  favor  of 
introducing  woodwork  in,  the  grammar  schools.  I  believe  that  great 
care  ought  to  be  executed  with  regard  to  every  boy  in  deciding 
whether  he  shall  pursue  a  literary  course  in  the  high  school  or 
whether  he  shall  enter  a  manual  training  high  school.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  this  question  unless  there  is  some  simple  wood- 
work in  the  grammar  schools  to  test  a  boy  as  to  his  aptitude.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  send  boys  to  our  manual  training  high 
school  who  have  not  some  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics." 

[Superintendent  Roderick  W.  Hine,  Dedliam,  Mass.] 
"  Latin  is  an  extra  optional  study  in  the  ninth  grammar  grades.  I 
am  in  favor  of  all  pupils  taking  some  language  besides  English  in  the 
grammar  school.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  choose  between  Latin 
and  some  modern  language.  With  efficient  teaching  this  year  we 
have  secured  excellent  results,  and  as,  generally  speaking,  only  the 
brighter  pupils  have  elected  Latin,  the  scholarship  of  the  class  has 
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not  been  adversely  affected.  We  hope  to  do  in  the  ninth  grade  one 
half  the  work  usually  accomplished  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 
Next  year  I  hope  to  extend  it  to  the  eighth  grade,  and  as  soon  as  we 
introduce  a  modern  language,  to  see  Latin  confined  mainly  to  those 
who  expect  to  take  the  college  course  in  the  high  school. 

"Manual  training,  including  sloyd  and  sewing,  is  a  part  of  the 
course  in  grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and  VII.     The  boys  of  grades  V.  and 

VI.  and  VII.  and  the  girls  of  grades  VI.  and  VII.  take  sloyd,  the 
girls  of  IV.  and  V.   sewing.     Next  year  boys  of  IV.,  V.,  VI.  and 

VII.  and  girls  of  VII.  will  take  sloyd,  and  girls  of  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 
sewing.  The  drawing,  modeling,  etc.,  of  grades  I.,  II.  and  III. 
prepare  for  this  manual  work. 

"As  outlined  above,  manual  training  is  useful  and  feasible.  The 
time  taken  from  other  studies  where  the  regular  teachers  are  efficient 
is  not  noticed. 

"The  work  is  practical.  The  children  are,  without  exception, 
interested. 

""With  the  amount  of  money  at  our  disposal,  about  $1,000  or 
$1,200,  it  seems  impossible  to  extend  this  study,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  adding  cooking  in  one  year  at  high  school  and  extending 
sewing  through  Grade  VIII.     This  I  hope  to  do  in  time." 

[Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col.] 
"  In  the  overturning  of  the  old  order  of  things  I  spent  the  entire 
school  year  just  passed  in  such  experin^euts  as  resulted  in  the  course 
of  instruction  sent  to  you.  For  six  months  the  schools,  principals 
and  teachers  were  given  the  greatest  liberty.  Schools  were  closed  for 
visits  and  inspection  classes  were  assembled  for  instruction ;  meetings 
days  and  evenings,  to  the  number  of  many  score  were  held  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  spent  in  discussion.  The  result  is  what  you  see,  and 
while  it  cannot  be  final  I  trust  it  is  many  steps  in  advance. 

"It  happens  to  but  few  generations  to  live  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
revolution  as  has  taken  place  and  is  taking  place  in  methods  of  in- 
struction in  our  common  schools.  Those  of  us  who  made  them  and 
worked  with  them  ten  years  ago  can  scarcely  realize  what  we  are 
doing  to-day." 

[Miss  Ellen  Htxje,  Principal,  Framingham,  Mass.,  Normal  School.] 
"I  do  believe  in  '  enriching '  our  present  course  of  study  by  the 
addition  of  inveutional  geometry  and  either  German  or  French. 
But  I  also  believe  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
enriching  of  the  course  of  study  and  enriching  of  the  children's 
lives.     The  young  American  soul  is  withering  from  shallow  culture, 
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but  it  will  not  be  revived  by  additional  subjects  of  study.  We  need 
higher  ideals  in  home  and  school,  some  rational  correlation  of  sub- 
jects with  each  other  and  with  life,  and  better  teachers." 

[President  G.  S.  Aleee,  Oshkosli,  Wis.,  Normal  Scliool.] 

"We  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  ninth  year  to  the  standard 
grades  of  our  model  school  to  secure  sufficient  maturity  in  the  young 
people  who  might  become  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  normal 
school  work. 

"  We  have  always  deemed  it  a  duty  of  a  normal  school  to  consti- 
tute the  grades  of  its  school  of  practice  as  in  some  sense  '  experi- 
ment stations,'  for  the  development  of  possibilities  not  fully  settled 
in  corresponding  work  of  municipalities.  The  introduction,  however, 
of  Latin  and  German  is  of  course  no  innovation  upon  the  practices 
in  many  schools.  We  find  children  of  the  eighth  grade  in  languages 
not  working  well  with  the  maturer  normal  school  students  who  are 
also  beginning  the  same  branches ;  memory  being  more  active,  but 
the  reflective  powers  weaker.  We  therefore  have  been  compelled  to 
section  the  work,  that  youth  may  be  trained  through  different  peda- 
gogical attitudes. 

"The  work  in  geometry  is  prefaced  by  extensive  training  in  the 
modeling  of  geometric  forms,  both  in  card-board  work,  clay  and 
drawings,  long  before  the  work  in  geometry  is  attempted,  deferred 
until  the  last  year  in  the  grammar  department.  Then  some  reason- 
ably strong  work  is  done ;  sometimes  upon  the  concrete  basis,  at 
other  times  by  the  demonstration  of  an  enunciation  in  the  abstract 
and  followed  by  concrete  applications.  The  work  in  arithmetic  is 
closed  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  eighth  year  is  devoted  to  algebra. 

"  Although  not  called  for  in  your  work,  I  will  say  that  the  eighth 
grade  also  devotes  a  year  to  English  history.  Previous  to  this  the 
story  of  Americad  history  has  been  gathered  through  different 
channels  in  lower  grades,  but  no  formal  determinations  regarding  the 
political  significances  of  American  history.  This  year  the  English 
history  is  thrown  in  as  furnishing  a  background  for  American  history 
proper,  pursued  in  the  ninth  grade. 

"  In  response  to  your  last  question,  I  will  say  that  we  have  found 
the  introduction  of  these  branches  attended  with  greater  interest,  in 
the  boys  particularly,  and  by  such  an  enlargement  in  their  realiza- 
tions regarding  the  possibilities  in  schooling  that  they  are  stimulated 
to  continue  school  work  further.  One  of  the  dangers,  as  it  has 
appeared  to  us,  of  the  failure  to  introduce  some  of  these  educational 
windows  into  the  lower  grades  has  been  to  breed  a  distaste  or  lack 
of  faith  in  further  continuance  of  school  work.       By  the  time  they 
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reach  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school  they  become  some- 
what weary  of  the  iterations  resulting  from  many  years'  work  upon  a 
few  branches  begun  in  their  primary  work,  and  conclude  that  school 
work  is  likely  to  grow  more  and  more  dry  as  the  course  grows  more 
prolonged.  The  somewhat  early  cessation  of  some  of  these  branches 
and  the  introduction  of  others,  tending  freely  to  make  calls  upon 
their  earlier  work  while  opening  up  new  vistas  for  the  future,  seem 
to  me  thoroughly  to  warrant  such  amendment  to  prevailing  courses." 


The  foregoing  table  (page  442)  does  not  show  all  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  indicated  subjects  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  76 
places  under  consideration.  Some  cities  and  towns  are  trying 
the  experiment  in  one  or  more  of  the  schools,  but  the  course 
followed  in  them  does  not  appear  in  the  regular  prescribed 
course  of  studies  ;  consequently  their  record  was  not  included 
in  the  returns  from  which  the  table  was  prepared. 

The  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  for  example, 
are  permitted  to  incorporate  one  or  more  of  the  above-named 
subjects  in  their  programs,  and  several  of  them  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  permission.  At  present  Latin  is  taught  in 
five  schools,  French  in  nine,  geometry  in  eight  and  algebra  in 
thirty-five.  Last  year  249  pupils  in  grades  VIL,  VIH.  and 
IX.  were  taught  Latin,  656  pupils  in  nearly  all  grades  above 
the  primary  were  taught  French,  434  pupils  in  grades  VI., 
VIL,  VIII.  and  IX.  were  taught  geometry  and  1,718  pupils  in 
grades  VIII.  and  IX.  were  taught  algebra.  Instruction  was 
given  to  entire  classes  and  to  selected  pupils  either  as  an  extra 
or  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  reo;ular  studies. 

The  experiment  in  most  of  these  instances  has  been  tned  for 
nearly  two  years  and  the  results  are  worthy  of  attention.  The 
following  expressions  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  masters 
are  taken  from  the  last  report  of  Superintendent  Seaver, 
March,  1896:  — 

' '  The  greatest  benefit  from  this  study  [algebra]  —  to  the  limited 
extent  taught  in  this  school  —  has  been  the  help  afforded  in  under- 
standing quickly  and  clearly  certain  parts  of  the  arithmetic." 

' '  The  pupils  have  been  interested  [in  algebra]  and  the  better  part 
of  the  class  have  evidently  been  profited.  I  think  the  reaction  on 
the  arithmetic  has  been  helpful." 
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"I  have  questioned  some  of  the  last  year's  gradiiates  now  in  the  high 
school,  and  they  say  that  what  they  learned  last  year  [in  algebra]  is 
a  great  help  to  them  this  year,  and  we  are  doing  rather  more  this  year 
than  we  did  last.  But  is  it  important  that  they  should  have  this 
help  ?  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  this  small  dose  of  algebra 
is  of  greater  educational  value  than  a  good  drill  in  mental  arithmetic, 
—  which  it  has  in  great  measure  curtailed, — especially  to  those 
pupils  who  do  not  go  to  the  high  school." 

"  In  regard  to  algebra  ...  I  believe  it  will  tend  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  numbers  in  all  their  relations.  We  may  not  turn  out 
quite  so  rapid  automatic  reckoning  machines,  but  better  thinkers." 

"  Results  in  algebra  very  good  last  year  with  the  same  expectation 
for  this.  The  report  from  those  who  went  to  the  high  school,  as  tO' 
the  good  it  was  to  them,  more  than  justified  the  effort  that  was  put 
into  it.  One  grammar  in  a  grammar  school  would  make  Latin  a 
possibility  in  schools  not  a  few." 

"The  question  of  English  is  growing  more  and  more  a  vital  question 
in  our  district.  [This  is  a  district  where  many  of  the  children  and 
most  of  the  parents  were  born  in  foreign  lands.]" 

"  Previous  to  this  year  I  have  been  somewhat  incredulous  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  '  enriching  the  course ; '  but  the  interest  taken 
by  the  pupils  [in  French  and  in  algebra]  and  the  promising  results 
obtained  immediately  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort 
given  to  the  subjects  mentioned." 

"  The  pupils  have  been  interested  in  the  study  [of  Latin]  and  fairly 
faithful.  The  amount  of  benefit  received  remains  to  be  determined 
in  the  future.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  benefit  derived  has  been 
considerable." 

"  Some  pupils  who  are  poor  in  other  studies  have  been  encouraged 
by  their  marked  success  in  Latin,  and  the  average  pupil  has  made  a 
great  gain  in  thought  power,  in  English  vocabulary  and  in  the  tech- 
nicalities of  English  grammar." 

"  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  subjects  [French, 
algebra,  geometry]  is  that  the  pupils  as  a  whole  have  gained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  studies.  The  studies  from  which  the  time  has 
been  taken  for  the  new  studies  seem  not  to  have  suffered  thereby." 

While  the  ends  of  education  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries  are  not  identical,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
wholly  diflerent,  and,  therefore,  some  reference  to  the  courses 
of  instruction  abroad  must  be  useful  in  this  inquiry,  especially 
where  the  present  curriculum  of  studies  has  been  in  operation 
for  many  years. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  are  determined '  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  are  followed,  with  minor  exceptions,  in  large  and 
small  places  alike. 

In  England  the  public  elementary  schools  receive  children  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  The  course  of  seven  years  follow- 
ing the  infants'  school  course  includes  the  following  subjects : 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  and  geography. 

English,  geography,  elementary  science  and  needlework  (for 
girls)  are  class  subjects,  but  only  two  of  them  can  be  taken, 
one  of  which  must  be  English.  Drawing  and  singing  may  also 
be  taught.  Any  two  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  taken 
by  pupils  of  standards  V.,  YI  ,  VII.  (last  three  years  of  the 
course)  :  algebra,  Euclid  and  mensuration,  mechanics,  Latin, 
French,  animal  physiology,  botany,  principles  of  agriculture, 
physics,  domestic  economy  (for  girls). 

In  France  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  {ecoles  jprimaires  ^lemeniaires)  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Subjects  and  exercises  which  pertain  to  physical  educa- 
tion, including  hygiene,  gymnastics,  military  exercises  (with- 
out arms) ,  manual  training. 

2.  Subjects  which  pertain  to  intellectual  education,  including 
reading,  writing,  French  language,  history,  geography,  civics, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  elementary  science  (animals, 
plants,  minerals,. physiology  and  the  elements  of  physics  and 
chemistry),  agriculture,  singing. 

3.  Subjects  pertaining  to  moral  education,  including  the 
memorizing  of  poems,  and  regular  talks  and  lessons  upon 
duties  in  the  family,  in  society  and  in  the  State. 

The  above  course  covers  seven  years,  from  the  age  of  six  to 
thirteen  years. 

The  courses  of  higher  schools,  the  6coles primaires  superieures 
and  the  cours  complementaires,  are  based  directly  upon  the  work 
done  in  the  lower  schools.  The  first  year  of  these  courses  cor- 
responds with  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  of  our  schools  and  adds 
algebra  and  either  German  or  English  to  the  above  subjects. 

In  Germany  there  are,  in  general,  two  kinds  of  elementary 
schools,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  being  the 
public  schools,  which  are  free  in  most  parts  of  the  empire. 
These  schools,  known  as  the  people's  schools  (  VblJcschiden) 
or  community  schools  (  Gemeinde-schulen) ,  have  a  course  from. 
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six  to  eight  years  in  length.,  generally  eight,  comprising  the 
following  subjects:  religion,  language  (Grerman),  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  ge- 
ometry, physics,  drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics.  In  some 
places  a  foreign  language  (either  Latin,  French  or  English) 
and  algebra  are  added  to  the  course.  This  course,  unlike 
the  elementary  school  courses  in  France  and  America,  is  not 
directly  connected  with  the  high  school  courses,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  courses  demand  much  more  foreign  language  study 
in  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  school  life  than  is  given  in  the 
common  or  people's  school. 

The  second  kind  of  elementary  schools  are  included  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  various  kinds  of  high  schools  and  the  pre- 
paratory schools  (Vorschulen),  which  generally  have  a  course 
three  years  in  length.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  these  schools  covers  a  period  of  eight  years, 
three  years  in  the  preparatory  school  and  five  years  in  the 
high  school  proper,  the  time  given  to  Latin  is  five  years ;  to 
French  or  English,  two  to  four  3^ ears ;  and  to  Greek,  two 
years,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  The  lower 
grade  of  high  schools  does  not  teach  Greek  and  the  girls'  high 
schools  do  not  teach  either  Latin  or  Greek. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, known  as  the  "  Committee  of  Ten,"  recommended  in 
its  report  of  1893,  in  respect  to  subjects  not  ordinarily  pursued 
in  grammar  schools,  (1)  that  Latin  be  begun  in  the  grammar 
school,  (2)  that  German  or  French  be  begun  the  fifth  year  of 
school  and  continue  through  the  course  of  eight  years,  (3)  that 
algebraic  expressions  and  symbols  be  used  in  simple  equations 
in  connection  with  arithmetic,  (4)  that  concrete  geometry  be 
studied  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  year  inclusive,  and  (5)  that 
natural  history  and  elementary  science  be  taken  throughout  the 
course. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  read  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  in  1895,  rec- 
ommended that  the  following  subjects  be  taught  (the  figures 
denote  the  year  of  school)  :  reading,  1-8 ;  penmanship,  1-6 ; 
spelling  lists,  4-6 ;  language  and  grammar,  1-7 :  Latin  or 
French  or  German,  8;  arithmetic,  1-6;  algebra,  7,  8;  geog- 
raphy, 2-8  ;  natural  science  and  hygiene,  1-8  ;  history  of  United 
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States,  7,  8  ;  Constitution  of  United  States,  8  ;  general  history 
and  biography,  1-8  ;  physical  culture,  1-8  ;  vocal  music,  1-8  ; 
drawing,  1-8  ;  manual  training,  sewing  and  cooking,  7,8. 

From  a  review  of  the  courses  pursued  in  the  English,  French 
and  German  elementary  schools  and  the  courses  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  practical  unanimity  in  respect  to  carrying 
on,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  time,  reading,  language, 
penmanship  (including  spelling,  composition,  writing  and 
grammar),  arithmetic,  elementary  science  or  nature  study, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  history. 

The  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  all  other  sub- 
jects appear  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Table  III.  —  SJioivioig  the  Place  ivliich  is  given  to  a  Foreign  Language, 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Manual  Training  in  English,  French  and 
German  Courses  and  in  Courses  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

[Letters  used  to  denote  the  courses  are  used  as  follows  :  E.  English  Public  Elementary 
School.  Fr.  French  Elementary  School.  G.  V.  German  People's  School.  G.  G.  Lower 
classes  of  the  German  Gymnasium  and  the  Preparatory  Department.  G.  R.  Lower 
classes  of  the  German  Real-Gymnasium  and  the  Preparatory  Department.  G.  O. 
Lower  classes  of  the  German  Oberrealschul  and  the  Preparatory  Department.  T. 
Heport  of  Committee  of  Ten.    F.  Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen.] 

Xiatin,      .        .        .    E.i       Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years. 
G.  Q.  Fourth  to  eighth  year. 
G.  R.  Fourth  to  eighth  year. 
T.         Time  not  given. 

F.  Either  Latin,  French  or  Grerman,  eighth  year. 

One  or  more  mod-    E.i       Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years, 
em  languages.        G.  G.  Seventh  and  eighth  years. 

G.  R.  Sixth  to  eighth  year,  French;  eighth  year,  English. 

G.  O.  Fourth  to  eighth  year,  French;  seventh  and  eighth  years,  English. 
T.         German  or  French,  optional,  fifth  to  eighth  year. 

F.  Either  Latin,  French  or  German,  eighth  year. 

Algebra,         .        .    E.i       Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years. 

G.  G.  Custom  varies  as  to  time  and  extent. 
G.  R.  Custom  varies  as  to  time  and  extent. 
G.  O.  Custom  varies  as  to  time  and  extent. 

T.         With  arithmetic  in  latter  part  of  the  course. 

F.  Seventh  and  eighth  years. 

Geometry,      .        .    E.i  Fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  years. 

Fr.  All  grades. 

G.  V.  Seventh  and  eighth  years,  constructive  and  demonstrative. 
G.  G.  Custom  varies  as  to  time  and  extent. 

G.  R.  Custom  varies  as  to  time  and  extent. 
G.  O.  Custom  varies  as  to  time  and  extent. 
T.         One  period  a  week  during  last  four  years. 

Manual  training,    .     E.         Needlework  for  girls  required  in  all  grades. 

Fr.        All  grades, —'cardboard  and  woodwork  for  boys;  needlework  for 

girls. 
G.  V.   Sewing  required  in  higher  grades  of  girls'  schools. 
F.         Seventh  and  eighth  years. 

1  Optional;  see  page  453. 
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The  foregoing  testimony  of  practice  and  opinion  in  respect 
to  suitable  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools  seems 
to  be  convincing  so  far  at  least  as  the  usefulness  and  desirabil- 
ity of  including  some  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  those  schools 
which  have  hitherto  been  begun  in»  the  high  school.  How  far 
such  extension  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  should  be 
carried  will  depend  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
are  taught  or  upon  what  aspects  the  various  subjects  are  pre- 
sented. As  we  come  to  know  the  choices  and  capacities  of 
pupils,  we  find  that  breadth  rather  than  depth  of  knowledge  is 
needed  in  the  earlier  grades,  and  that  the  elements  of  any  sub- 
ject may  fittingly  be  presented  to  young  children.  But  the 
mistake  must  not  be  made  of  anticipating  the  child's  mental 
growth  by  presenting  as  a  science  or  as  philosophy  what  ought 
to  be  matters  of  observation  or  fact.  The  present  sharp  divi- 
sion line  between  the  grammar  school  course  and  the  high 
school  course  may  be  eliminated  by  an  extension  of  the  high 
school  studies  into  the  lower  grades,  but  the  existing  difficulty 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  these  studies  are  brought  down  in 
their  present  form.  Such  an  extension  of  studies  instead  of 
enrichment  would  be  impoverishment  and  waste. 

Again,  in  choosing  subjects  of  instruction  for  the  elementary 
school  course,  the  difficulty  of  a  multiplicity  of  studies  must 
not  be  overlooked.  So  far  as  a  correlation  of  kindred  subjects, 
either  in  the  course  of  studies  or  in  the  teaching,  can  help  to 
meet  the  difficulty  it  should  be  made.  And  finally,  the  immedi- 
ate as  well  as  ultimate  and  general  needs  of  the  children  should 
be  met  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  education  of  children  and  youth  should  be  rounded  ofi" 
at  every  stage,  and  that  what  is  proper  preparation  for  a  higher 
grade  of  instruction  should  be  a  proper  preparation  for  life,  it 
is  also  true  that  a  dififerentiation  of  studies  somewhere  in  the 
course,  according  to  the  taste  and  needs  of  pupils,  may  be 
highly  desirable  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  detriment 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  These  considerations, 
namely,  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and 
development,  the  avoidance  of  multiplicity  and  complexity  and 
the  difierentiation  of  work  required  or  permitted,  should  receive 
careful  attention  in  the  apportionment  of  subjects.  To  assist 
in  the  solution  of  these  questions  it  seems  desirable  to  ascertain 
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the  relative  value  of  studies  as  expressed  in  the  Ijest  programs 
in  actual  use  at  the  present  time  and  as  recommended  by  the 
wisest  educators. 

Time  Limits. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  to  be  given  to  each  branch  of 
instruction  must  depend  not  only  upon  its  value  as  an  aid  in 
securing  the  ends  of  education,  but  also  upon  its  value  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  other  branches.  As  in  determining 
what  subjects  should  be  pursued,  so  in  allotting  the  time  to  be 
given  to  each  subject,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  course 
of  studies  which  is  followed  in  the  best  schools.  The  time 
programs  of  such  schools  ought  to  furnish  the  best  evidence 
of  a  wise  and  practicable  apportionment  of  time  to  the  various 
subjects.  This  question  will  be  greatly  simplified  if  a  classifi- 
cation and  grouping  be  made  of  all  subjects  that  are  likely  to 
constitute  the  course.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  basis  of  classification  and  as  to  the  number  of  groups  to 
be  made,  so  far  as  a  proper  presentation  of  subjects  is  con- 
cerned, but  as  the  present  purpose  of  grouping  is  simply  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  time  which  should  be  given  to  the 
yarious  subjects  in  the  construction  of  a  course  of  studies,  the 
division  here  will  be  made  on  lines  which  have  been  made 
already  in  other  investigations,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Language,  including  reading,  writing,  language  lessons, 
grammar,  Latin,  French  and  German. 

2.  Mathematics,  including  number  work,  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry. 

3.  History,  including  literature,  civil  government,  biogra- 
phy and  history  proper. 

4.  Natural  science,  including  nature  study,  elementary 
science  and  geography. 

For  convenience  of  comparison  with  results  contained  in 
other  reports  no  account  will  be  taken  for  the  present  of  sub- 
jects not  named  in  the  above  list,  viz.,  singing,  drawing  and 
manual  training.  The  place  and  time  of  these  subjects  in  the 
program  will  be  discussed  later. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  seventy-six  courses  under  con- 
sideration shows  great  difierences  in  respect  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  time  given  to  the  various  groups  of  subjects  named. 
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These  differences  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  perhaps  by  the 
differences  of  conditions  under  which  the  schools  of  the  various 
cities  and  towns  are  carried  on,  but  more  I  believe  by  the 
indifference  on  the  part  of  some  school  officials  to  the  highest 
ends  of  education  and  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught.  Little  good  would  be  accomplished  by  publish- 
ing the  details  of  these  courses,  and  an  average  of  times 
reported  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  would  not  give 
a  reliable  standard  of  values  such  as  is  desirable  in  mak- 
ing a  course  of  studies.  A  nearer  approach  to  such  a  standard 
will  be  made  by  giving  the  details  and  averages  of  a  few 
courses  with  the  object  in  view  of  ascertaining  the  relative  time 
given  to  subjects  of  limited  and  more  extended  curricula.  I 
have,  therefore,  gathered  the  following  facts  from  ten  typical 
courses  which  were  made  with  the  most  care  by  persons  of 
ability  and  good  judgment,  and  which  have  been  in  successful 
operation  in  schools  of  highest  reputation.  The  table  contains 
the  number  of  minutes  a  week  that  is  given  in  recitation  to  a 
pupil  or  group  of  pupils  in  each  grade  and  in  each  subject  of 
the  four  groups  named  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  literature 
is  classed  with  history,  it  being  assumed  that  pupils  acquire 
the  mechanical  process  of  learning  to  read  during  the  first  three 
years,  and  that  all  reading  done  after  the  third  year  is  either  in 
literature  or  history. 

Reference   will   be  made  later  to    some  modification  of  the 
figures  here  given  :  — 
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Table  IV.  —  Showing  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  spent  by  a 
Pupil  or  Group  of  Pupils  in  Becitation  in  Each  Grade  and  Subject, 
and  the  Percentage  of  Time  given  for  Each  Group  of  Studies. 

[i'igures  enclosed  in  parentheses  indicate  the  time  that  is  given  to  an  optional 
or  alternative  study.  Figures  above  parentheses  indicate  the  average  time,  weekly, 
during  the  year.] 

Course  A. 


BEANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
2. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
9. 

Per 

Cent. 

''ReadiBg, . 

120 

150 

150 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

Writing,  .... 

100 

100 

75 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

I.  J 

Spelling  (lists). 

- 

- 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

>45.T 

Language  and  compo'n, 

45 

60 

75 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Grammar, 

- 

- 

- 

80 

60 

75 

75 

60 

60 

J 

jArithmetic,     . 
'[Bookkeeping, 

T5 

75 

75 

125 

125 

125 

125 

100 

100 
30 

J.16.8 

f  IsTature  study, 

30 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

^ 

ni.  ■{  Physiology  and  hyg'ne, 

15 

15 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

J- 25.1 

1,  Geography,     . 

15 

30 

30 

100 

125 

125 

100 

90 

60 

J 

r  Literature, 
'1  Civil  gov't  and  history. 

_ 

_ 

- 

100 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

It?  9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

90 

J 

I.    Per  cent.. 

66.2 

63.2 

65.7 

43.3 

38.8 

40.1 

43.0 

39.1 

38.6 

_ 

II.    Per  cent., 

18.7 

15.3 

13.1 

17.1 

17.3 

16.9 

18.2 

13.9 

17.9 

- 

III.    Percent., 

15.0 

21.4 

21.0 

26.0 

29.8 

29.2 

27.7 

25.1 

20.6 

- 

rV.    Per  cent.. 

- 

- 

- 

13.6 

13.8 

13.6 

10.9 

21.6 

22.6 

- 

Course 

B. 

f  Reading, . 

120 

150 

135 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*- 

*-  1 

1 

1 

Writing,  .... 

120 

120 

60 

60 

60 

60 

45 

60 

-i 

1 

!,<!  Spelling  (lists),      . 

- 

50 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

45 

^44.2 

Language  and  compo'n. 

120 

150 

75 

75 

100 

80 

80 

150 

150 

1,  Grammar, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

80 

150 

150 

J 

f  Arithmetic,     . 
*1  Bookkeeping, 

50 

75 

75 

75 

125 

125 

125 

150 

150  il 

1  ^16.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60    J 

f  Kature  study,         . 

100 

100 

45 

45 

50 

40 

40 

40 

30    1 

m.-^  Physiology  and  hyg'ne. 

50 

50 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

150     )-21.0 

(.Geography,     . 

- 

20 

30 

45 

100 

100 

75 

60 

-    J 

1 

r  Literature, 

- 

- 

- 

135 

175 

125 

100 

100 

ZV'-^ 

[Civil  gov't  and  history. 

- 

10 

15 

15 

20 

20 

50 

90 

150    J 

I.    Percent., 

64.2 

64.8 

62.6 

34.3 

28.9 

87.6 

37.4 

46.4 

31.2 

_ 

II.    Per  cent., 

9.9 

10.3 

15.1 

14.7 

IS.l 

18.1 

19.0 

17.2 

21.8 

- 

m.    Percent 

26.7 

23.4 

19.1 

21.5 

24.6 

23.1 

20.6 

14.3 

18.7 

- 

IV.    Percent., 

- 

1.3 

3.0 

29.4 

28.2 

21.0 

23.0 

21.8 

28.1 

" 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 
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Table  IV.  —  Sliowing  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Course  C. 


BRAKCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 

a. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

Per 
Cent. 

■  Reading, .... 

360 

300 

300 

»_ 

*. 

*, 

*_ 

*- 

^ 

Writing,  .... 

(105 

105 

105 

60 

60 

~ 

- 

iJ 

Spelling  (lists). 

1    90 

90 

90 

90 

60 

60 

60 

J- 45-5 

Language  and  compo'n. 

200 

105 

105 

105 

120 

90 

90 

150 

.Grammar, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

90 

60 

.* 

f  Arithmetic,     . 
11.^  Geometry, 

150 

250 

250 

240 

275 

225 

j  225 

195 

!-27.4 

(.Algebra 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

80 

90 

J 

f  Physiology  and  hyg'ne, 
'1  Geography,     . 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

>  11.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

225 

225 

225 

- 

.„     f  Literature, 
IV.< 

[Civil  gov't  and  history. 

- 

- 

300 

180 

150 

150 

150 
225 

I  15.0 

I.    Per  cent.,         ... 

79.7 

69.3 

69.3 

35.0 

27.9 

36.9 

25.6 

28.5 

_ 

11.    Per  cent., 

18.4 

28.9 

28.9 

28.0 

28.4 

23.0 

32.6 

30.1 

- 

III.    Per  cent 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

24.8 

24.6 

25.6 

1.5 

- 

IV.    Percent 

- 

- 

- 

35.0 

18.6 

15.3 

16.0 

39.6 

- 

Course  D. 


BExS^XCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
3. 

Gradt 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

1 

Grade  Grade 

6.         T. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
9. 

Per 

Cent. 

■Reading,. 

150 

200 

200 

*_ 

»_ 

*_ 

*- 

*_ 

*,. 

!■ 

Writing,  .... 

75 

75 

75 

90 

90 

90 

90 

- 

- 

1 

L<' 

Spelling  (lists). 

- 

- 

- 

50 

50 

50 

40 

20 

SO 

HO. 6 

Language  and  compo'n. 

75 

75 

100 

200 

200 

200 

120 

120 

90 

Grammar, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

120 

90 

. 

f  Arithmetic, 

100 

200 

200 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

1 

n.<(  Bookkeeping, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

J- 22. 9 

(.Geometry, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

60 

80 

J 

f  Nature  study. 

80 

80 

80 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

1 

in.-(  Physiology  and  hyg'ne, 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

J.18.5 

(.Geography,     . 

- 

- 

- 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

- 

J 

r  Literature, 
'1  Civil  gov't  and  history, 

- 

- 

200 

200 

175 
30 

175 
30 

120 
90 

120 
120 

ll7.8 

I,    Per  cent.. 

60.0 

53.8 

55.5 

39.0 

39.0 

38.8 

40.8 

30.2 

23.2 

_ 

II.    Per  cent., 

20.0 

30.7 

29.6 

17.2 

17.2 

17.1 

16.5 

24.4 

36.0 

- 

m.    Per  cent., 

20.0 

15.3 

14.8 

20.6 

20.6 

20.5 

19.8 

20.9 

12.7 

- 

IV.    Per  cent., 

- 

- 

- 

22.9 

22.9 

23.4 

22.6 

24.4 

27.9 

- 

Classed  with  literature-history. 
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Table  IV.  — SJioiving  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week,  etc.  — Continued. 

Course  E. 


BRANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

tirade 
3. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
9. 

Per 

Cent. 

f  Reading, .... 

Writing,  .... 
^"i  Spelling  (lists),      . 

Language  and.^compo'n, 
.Grammar, 

'Arithmetic,     . 
jj  ■  Algebra 

"  1 
(.Bookkeeping, 

'Nature  study, 
III  i  Physiology  and  hyg'ne, 

.Geography,     . 

r  Literature, 
IV.,; 

(^  Civics  and  history. 

150 

100 
30 
50 

82 

40 
10 

160 

100 
100 
40 

125 

30 
15 

210 

100 
100 
120 

115 

60 
12 

40 

*. 

120 
80 
160 

170 

60 
20 

120 
150 

*- 

120 

60 

160 

125 

40 
40 

90 
100 

*_ 

125 
60 

100 
30 

150 

50 
30 

80 

90 

60 

*_ 

120 
40 
30 

75 

120 

40 
40 

80 

120 

40 

*. 

120 
40 
30 

100 

150 

40 
40 

100 

120 

100 

*_ 

60 
(120) 

45 

45 

115 

|l50 

60 
(120) 

45 

35 

57 
(115) 

140 

57 
(115) 

•47f5 

J.  19.1 
1 
J 

>18.6 

1 
J 

^ 
J 

I.    Per  cent., 
II.    Per  cent., 
m.    Per  cent., 
IV.    Percent., 

71.4 
17. Y 
10.8 

70.1 
21.9 

7.8 

70.0 
15.1 
14.7 

40.9 
19.3 
22.7 
17.0 

46.2 
17.1 
23.1 
13.6 

40.6 
19.3 
20.6 
19.3 

37.5 
17.0 
22.6 
22.6 

34.5 
17.8 
21.4 
26.1 

32.7 
25.9 
16.9 
24.3 

- 

Course  F. 


'Reading, .      , . 

150 

'150 

200 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

1 

Writing, .... 

100 

75 

150 

75 

50 

40 

40 

40 

30 

I. .(  Spelling  (lists),      . 

- 

\  150 

200 

(    50 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

}.38.8 

Language  and  compo'n, 
(.Grammar, 

100 

iioo 

100 

jioo 

180 

180 

210 

["Arithmetic,     . 

25 

75 

100 

125 

125 

125 

150 

150 

90 

] 

-rj  J  Algebra 

1  Bookkeeping, 

: 

: 

: 

- 

- 

: 

- 

: 

90 
(120) 

>18.1 

1^  Geometry, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(120) 

, 

f  Elementary  science. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

90 

90 

100 

100 

120 

1 

in.^  Physiology  and  hyg'ne, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

5-22.0 

L  Geography,     . 

- 

- 

- 

80 

90 

90 

90 

60 

90 

f  Literature, 
"  (^  Civics  and  history. 

- 

- 

- 

200 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Ul.O 

- 

- 

- 

15 

50 

60 

60 

90 

90 

I.    Percent., 

77.7 

71.4 

75.8 

31.2 

25.8 

20.7 

27.5 

27.5 

23.5 

II.    Per  cent.. 

5.5 

14.2 

13.7 

17.3 

16.1 

18.5 

18.7 

18.7 

29.4 

- 

m.    Per  cent.. 

16.6 

14.2 

10.3 

21.5 

25.8 

29.6 

27.5 

23.7 

23.5 

- 

rV.    Percent 

- 

- 

- 

29.8 

32.2 

31.1 

26.2 

30.0 

23.5 

- 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 
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Table  IV.  —  Showing  Number  of  Minutes  a  Weelc,  etc.  —  Continued. 

Course  G. 


BRANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
9. 

Per 
Cent. 

f  Reading, , 

150 

180 

180 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

1 

Writing,  . 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

30 

- 

!.<;  Spelling  (lists). 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

30 

30 

^44.3 

Lang.,  comp.  and  gram., 

60 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

.Latin,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(120) 

(120) 

1  Arithmetic  and  geom'y. 

80 

80 

80 

120 

120 

120 

120 

60 
(120) 

60 
(120) 

1 

n.<! 

j  Algebra,  .... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

60 
(120) 

60 
(120) 

^17.8 

1.  Bookkeeping, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

J 

fEle.  sci.  and  physiology, 

in.<! 

(^Geography,     . 

60 

60 

60 

120 
60 

120 
60 

60 
120 

60 

60 
(120) 

60 

60 
(120) 

60 

60 
(120) 

i-19.4 

J 

f  Literature, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

180 

180 

120 

120 

60 

60 

1 

IV.  ^ 

[  Civics  and  history, 

- 

- 

- 

120 

60 
(120) 

60 
(120) 

60 
(120) 

>18.3 
j 

I.    Per  cent., 

70.2 

75.0 

75.0 

33.2 

33.3 

30.7 

36.3 

33.3 

27.7 

_ 

II,    Percent 

17.0 

14.2 

14.2 

16.6 

16.6 

15.3 

18.1 

22.2 

27.7 

- 

III.    Per  cent., 

12.7 

10.7 

10.7 

25.1 

25.0 

23.0 

18.1 

22.2 

22.2 

- 

IV.    Per  cent.. 

- 

- 

- 

24.9 

25.0 

30.7 

27.2 

22.2 

22.2 

- 

Course  H. 


BRANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 

a. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

Per 
Cent. 

L- 

IL^ 

III. 
IV.. 

Reading 

"Writing 

Spelling  (lists). 

Language  and  compo'n, 

English  grammar, . 

Latin,       .... 
^Arithmetic,     . 

Algebra 

^Geometry, 

Elementary    science, 
physiology     and    hy- 
giene. 

Geography,     . 

Literature, 
Civics  and  history. 

150 
75 

j  ,= 

120 
j 

200 

75 

15 

~ 
120 

75 

125 
75 

100 
100 

75 
60 

60 

*_ 
75 

100 
100 

75 

60 

125 
60 

50 
100 

100 

75 

60 

125 
60 

*_ 
50 

125 

125 
50 
75 

80 

125 
60 

30 
20 

120 

(120) 
90 
(60) 
(60) 

90 

120 

90 
120 

30 

20 

120 

(120) 

60 

90 

90 

120 

90 
120 

1 

>  34.4 

J 
1 
y  20.9 

J 
1 

j.  23.2 

i 
J 

I  21.3 

I.    Per  cent 

II.    Per  cent 

III.  Per  cent., 

IV.  Per  cent 

55.1 
27.5 
17.2 

59.7 
24.7 
15.4 

50.4 
16.8 
22.6 
10.0 

29.4 
16.8 
22.6 
31.0 

26.3 
17.5 
23.6 
32.4 

25.3 
25.3 
22.4 
26.8 

22.9 
20.2 
28.3 
28.3 

22.9 
20.2 
28.3 
28.3 

- 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 
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Table  IV.  —  Slioiving  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week,  etc.  —  Concluded. 

Course  I. 


BRANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
2. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
9. 

Per 
Cent. 

Reading, .... 

225 

200 

300 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

1 

Writing,  .... 

300 

75 

60 

90 

75 

40 

50 

60 

- 

I.- 

Spelling  (lists), 

- 

75 

75 

90 

60 

90 

90 

50 

- 

43.2 

Language  and  compo'n. 

150 

75 

300 

165 

175 

90 

60 

100 

40 

English  grammar, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

120 

(80) 

Latin,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(200) 

J 

Arithmetic,     .        . 

. 

100 

300 

200 

175 

120 

90 

140 

40 
(80) 

' 

n.. 

Algehra,  .... 
Bookkeeping, 

120 

40 
(80) 

>18.4 

Geometry, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

45 

60 

- 

J 

Elementary  science. 

15 

30 

75 

60 

120 

60 

60 

50 

40 

1 

in.^ 

Physiology  and  hygiene, 

15 

15 

15 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

- 

^20.1 

Geography,     . 

- 

- 

- 

200 

175 

90 

90 

100 

(80) 

J 

r  Literature, 
'  (^  Civics  and  history, 

- 

- 

- 

180 

300 

150 

120 

120 

160 

^18.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

60 

120 

160 

I.    Per  cent.. 

95.7 

74.5 

65.3 

33.0 

27.1 

27.8 

33.1 

33.6 

15.7 

_ 

II.    Per  cent., 

- 

17.5 

26.6 

19.1 

15.3 

18.9 

17.1 

20.4 

26.3 

- 

in.    Per  cent 

4.2 

7.8 

8.0 

30.6 

31.1 

26.5 

26.7 

21.4 

15.7 

- 

IV.    Per  cent.. 

- 

- 

- 

17.2 

26.3 

26.5 

22.9 

24.4 

42.1 

- 

Course  J. 


BRANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 

Grade 
-3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

Per 
Cent. 

Reading,. 

150 

200 

150 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

1 

Writing 

150 

100 

100 

100 

75 

60 

60 

30 

L. 

Spelling  (lists),      . 
Language  and  compo'n, 

75 
100 

75 
45 

75 
75 

75 
125 

45 
120 

50 
90 

75 
60 

60 
60 

>  46.6 

Grammar, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(150) 

(120) 

Latin,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(150) 

(120) 

J 

f  Arithmetic,     . 

150 

100 

100 

125 

120 

90 

60 

60 

1 

II.  <J  Algehra 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

J-  16.2 

I.  Geometry, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

30 

J 

f  Elementary  science, 

60 

40 

60 

100 

60 

60 

- 

60 

"1 

lU.  {  Physiology  and  hyg'ne, 

- 

- 

20 

20 

- 

- 

60 

- 

)■  19.4 

L  Geography,     . 

- 

- 

80 

125 

120 

90 

60 

90 

J 

r  Literature, 
*  (^History 

- 

- 

- 

125 

150 
90 

150 
90 

90 
120 

90 
90 

I  17.5 

I.    Per  cent.. 

69.3 

75.0 

60.6 

37.7 

30.7 

29.4 

45.0 

36.0 

_ 

II.    Per  cent.. 

21.8 

17.8 

15.1 

15.7 

15.3 

13,2 

11.7 

20.0 

- 

ni.    Percent 

8.7 

7.1 

24.2 

30.8 

23.0 

22.0 

15.6 

20.0 

- 

IV.    Percent 

- 

- 

15.7 

30.7 

35.2 

27.4 

24.0 

^ 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 
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Resemblances  and  differences  of  times  indicated  in  the  fore- 
going schedules  will  appear  in  the  following  tables  :  — 

Table  V. — Showing  Average  Per  Cent,  of  Recitation  Time  given  to 
Each  of  Four  Groups  of  Studies  pursued  in  Ten  Cities  and  Towns. 


COURSE. 

Language 

Mathematics 

Science 

Literature-His- 

Group. 

Group. 

Group. 

tory  Group. 

A, 

45.7 

16.8 

25.1 

12.2 

B, 

44.2 

16.4 

21.0 

18.2 

C 

45.5 

27.4 

11.0 

15.0 

D, 

40.6 

22.9 

18.5 

17.8 

E, 

47.5 

_^19.1 

18.6 

14.5 

I" 

38.8 

18.1 

22.0 

21.0 

G, 

44.3 

17.8 

19.4 

18.3 

H, 

34.4 

20.9 

23.2 

21.3 

I, 

43.2 

18.4 

20.1 

18.1 

.3, 

46.6 

16.2 

19.4 

17.5 

Average 

43.0 

19.4 

19.8 

17.4 

Table  VI.  — Showing  the  Percentage  of  Recitation  Time  given  in  Each 
Grade  to  Each  of  Four  Groups  of  Studies  pursued  in  Ten  Cities 
and  Towns. 


GRADE  OR 
YEAR  or 
SCHOOL. 

Course 
A. 

Course 
B. 

Course 
C. 

Course 
1). 

Course 
E. 

Course  Course  Course 
F.          G.          H. 

Course 
I. 

Course 
J. 

Aver- 
age. 

r 

I. 

66.2 

64.2 

79.7 

60.0 

71.4 

77.7 

70.2 

55.1 

95.7 

69.3 

70.9 

»>      . 

•1 

II. 

18.7 

9.9 

18.4 

20.0 

17.7 

5.5 

17.0 

27.5 

- 

21.8 

15.6 

in. 

15.0 

26.7 

1.8 

20.0 

10.8 

16.6 

12.7 

17.2 

4.2 

8.7 

13.4 

L 

IV. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

I. 

63.2 

64.8 

69.3 

53.8 

70.1 

71.4 

75.0 

59.7 

74.5 

75.0 

67.6 

3,     . 

n. 

15.3 

10.3 

28.9 

30.7 

21.9 

14.2 

14.2 

24.7 

17.5 

17.8 

19.5 

in. 

21.4 

23.4 

1.7 

15.3 

7.8 

14.2 

10.7 

15.4 

7.8 

7.1 

12.4 

I 

IV. 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.1 

I. 

65.7 

62.6 

69.3 

55.5 

70.0 

75.8 

75.0 

50.4 

65.3 

60.6 

65.0 

3,      . 

II. 

13.1 

15.1 

28.9 

29.6 

15.1 

13.7 

14.2 

16.8 

26.6 

15.1 

18.8 

III. 

21.0 

19.1 

1.7 

14.8 

14.7 

10.3 

10.7 

22.6 

8.0 

24.2 

14.7 

IV. 

- 

3.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10.0 

- 

- 

1.3 

r 

I. 

43.3 

34.3 

35.0 

39.0 

40.9 

31.2 

33.2 

29.4 

33.0 

37.7 

35.7 

4,     . 

1 

II. 

17.1 

14.7 

28.0 

17.2 

19.3 

17.3 

16.6 

16.8 

19.1 

15.7 

18.1 

1 

III. 

26.0 

21.5 

1.7 

20.6 

22.7 

21.5 

25.1 

22.6 

30.6 

30.8 

22.3 

I 

IV. 

13.6 

29.4 

35.0 

■22.9 

17.0 

29.8 

24.9 

31.0 

17.2 

15.7 

23.6 

r 

I. 

38.8 

28.9 

27.9 

39.0 

46.2 

25.8 

33.3 

26.3 

27.1 

30.7 

32.4 

5,      . 

] 

II. 

17.3 

18.1 

28.4 

17.2 

17.1 

16.1 

16.6 

17.5 

15.3 

15.3 

17.8 

III. 

29.8 

24.6 

24.8 

20.6 

23.1 

25.8 

25.0 

23.6 

31.1 

23.0 

25.1 

IV. 

13.8 

28.2 

18.6 

22.9 

13.6 

32.2 

25.0 

32.4 

26.3 

30.7 

24.3 
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Table  VI.  —  Slioioing  the  Percentage  of  Recitation  Time,  etc. — 

Concluded. 


GRADE  OR 
YEAR  OF 
SCHOOL. 

O    £ 

p 

Course 
A. 

Course 
B. 

Course 
C. 

Course 

Course 
E. 

Course 
F. 

Course 
G. 

Course 
H. 

Course 
I. 

Course 
J. 

Aver- 
age. 

r 

I. 

40.1 

37.6 

36.9 

38.8 

40.6 

20.7 

30.7 

25.3 

27.8 

29.4 

32.7 

6,    . 

i 

II. 

16.9 

IS.l 

23.0 

17.1 

19.3 

18.5 

15.3 

25.3 

18.9 

13.2 

18.5 

1 

III. 

29.2 

23.1 

24.6 

20.5 

20.6 

29.6 

23.0 

22.4 

26.5 

22.0 

24.1 

l 

IV. 

13.6 

21.0 

15.3 

23.4 

19.3 

31.1 

30.7 

26.8 

26.5 

35.2 

24.2 

r 

I. 

43.0 

37.4 

25.6 

40.8 

37.5 

27.5 

36.3 

22.9 

33.1 

45.0 

34.9 

7,    . 

] 

1 

II. 

18.2 

19.0 

32.6 

16.5 

17.0 

18.7 

18.1 

20.2 

17.1 

11.7 

1S.9 

III. 

27-7 

20.6 

25.6 

19.8 

22.6 

27.5 

18.1 

28.3 

26.7 

15.6 

23.2 

I 

IV. 

10.9 

23.0 

16.0 

22.16 

22.6 

26.2 

27.2 

28.3 

22.9 

27.4 

22.7 

r 

I. 

39.1 

46.4 

28.5 

30.2 

34.5 

27.5 

33.3 

22.9 

33.6 

36.0 

33.2 

8,    . 

I 

< 
1 

II. 

13.9 

17.2 

30.1 

24.4 

17.8 

18.7 

22.2 

20.2 

20.4 

20.0 

20.4 

III. 

25.1 

14.3 

1.5 

20.9 

21.4 

23.7 

22.2 

28.3 

21.4 

20.0 

19.8 

I 

IV. 

21.6 

21  8 

39.6 

24.4 

26.1 

30.0 

22.2 

28.3 

24.4 

24.0 

26.2 

r 

I. 

38.6 

01.2 

_ 

23.2 

32.7 

23.5 

27.7 

_ 

15.7 

_ 

27.5 

9,    .        . 

\ 

II. 

17.9 

21.8 

- 

36.0 

25.9 

29.4 

27.7 

- 

26.3 

- 

26.4 

III. 

20.6 

18.7 

- 

12.7 

16.9 

23.5 

22.2 

- 

15.7 

- 

18.6 

[ 

IV. 

22.6 

28.1 

- 

27.9 

24.3 

23.5 

22.2 

- 

42.1 

- 

27.2 

While  some  quite  astonishing  diiferences  appear  in  the  fore- 
going tables  there  is  substantial  agreement  in  many  essential 
features.  All  ao-ree  in  sivino-  the  so-called  content  studies  a 
large  share  of  time.  In  even  the  best  schools  of  a  few  years 
ago  science,  literature  and  history  held  a  minor  place  in  the 
program,  while  mathematics  and  the  formal  side  of  language 
absorbed  a  large  share  of  the  time.  The  same  is  true  to-day  of 
our  poorer  schools.  The  courses  under  consideration  agree 
with  considerable  unanimity  in  giving  to  the  science  group  and 
to  the  literature-history  group  about  the  same  time  that  is 
allowed  for  mathematics,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  time  for  each 
group.  As  the  pupils  progress,  the  average  time  allotment 
for  mathematics  decreases  and  that  for  the  other  two  groups 
increases.  The  relatively  large  proportion  of  time  given  to 
mathematics  in  the  ninth  grade  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  in  three  of  the  courses  extra  time  is  given  to  algebra, 
geometry  and  bookkeeping. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Table  VI.  that  the  average  time  given  to 
language  falls  off  suddenly  after  the  third  grade  from  about 
two  thirds  to  about  one  third  of  the  time  allotted  for  all.     This 
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is  accounted  for  largely  by  the  fact  that  reading  after  the  third 
year  is  counted  as  literature,  it  being  assumed  that  the  process 
of  learning  to  read  is  completed  at  the  end  of  that  year  and 
that  all  reading  after  that  time  should  be  classed  with  literature 
and  history.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  schools  under 
consideration  not  all  of  the  first  three  years  is  taken  for  the 
mechanical  process  of  learning  to  read.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
one  half  of  the  reading  time  in  the  third  grade  and  one  quarter 
of  the  time  in  the  second  grade  are  given  to  reading  such  pieces 
as  properly  come  under  the  fourth  group  of  studies.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  tables  were  prepared  from 
daily  programs  which  in  no  case  included  the  general  exer- 
cises in  memory  gems,  or  recitations  and  declamations,  and  to 
story  telling  in  the  primary  grades.  These  subjects  would 
also  properly  be  classed  with  the  literature-history  group.  By 
a  careful  estimate  based  upon  observation  and  special  inquiry 
there  should  be  added  on  account  of  these  exercises  an  average 
of  40  minutes  a  week  to  the  time  given  to  Group  IV.  in  the 
primary  grades  and  20  minutes  a  week  to  the  same  group  in  all 
other  grades.  With  a  revision  of  the  time  schedule  (Table 
V.)  in  respect  to  the  added  time  actually  given  to  literature 
and  history,  the  average  percentage  of  time  given  to  each  of 
the  four  groups  in  all  grades  will  appear  as  follows  :  — 


Table  YII. — Shoiving  the  Average  Percentage  of  Time  given  in  Ten 
Courses  to  Each  of  the  Four  Groujjs  of  Studies  in  Each  Grade. 


GROUP  OF   STUDIES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 

a. 

Grade  Grade 
3.    1    4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
9. 

Aver- 
ago. 

I.    Language, 

65.7 

56.0 

49.1 

34.7 

31.5 

32.0 

34.3 

32.5 

27.1 

40.3 

II.    Mathematics,  . 

14.4 

18.5 

17.1 

17.6 

17.4 

18.1 

18.5 

20.0 

25.9 

18.6 

in.     Science 

12.4 

12.1 

12.8 

21.6 

24.5 

23.6 

22.7 

19.4 

18.2 

18.5 

IV.    Literattire-history, 

7.4 

13.1 

20.8 

25.8 

26.2 

25.8 

24.2 

27.7 

28.6 

22.1 

The  percentages  contained  in  the  above  table  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  average  of  allotments  made  in  the  designated 
groups  of  studies  in  our  best  schools,  and  represent  some  of  the 
best  thought  of  the  country  respecting  the  relative  value  of 
these  groups.  It  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  compare 
these  allotments  with  those  recommended  in  other  reports  and 
prescribed  in  courses  of  study  of  established  merit. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  Tex. — The  Committee  of 
Ten  makes  several  recommendations  as  to  studies  which  should 
be  pursued  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  but  gives  spe- 
cific times  for  only  a  few.  Its  recommendations  as  to  the 
number  of  periods  to  be  given  during  the  last  four  years  of  the 
grammar  school  course  are  as  follows  :  — 

Fifth  Grade.  —  German  or  French,  5  ;  concrete  geometry,  1 ; 
science,  5  ;  natural  history,  2  ;  biography  and  mythology,  3. 

Sixth  Grade.  —  German  or  French,  4 ;  concrete  geometry,  1 ; 
science,  5  ;  natural  history,  2  ;  biograph}''  and  mythology,  3. 

Seventh  Grade.  —  German  or  French,  3  ;  concrete  geometry, 
1 ;  science,  5 ;  natural  history,  2 ;  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment, 3. 

Eighth  Grade. — English  grammar,  3;  German  or  French, 
3  ;  concrete  geometry,  1 ;  science,  5  ;  natural  history,  2  ;  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  i.3. 

A  school  day  of  5^  hours,  or  330  minutes,  which  allows  40 
minutes  for  physical  exercises,  recesses  and  devotional  exer- 
cises, yields  290  minutes  for  recitation  and  study.  If  from  this 
90  minutes  are  taken  for  study  there  are  left  200  minutes  for 
recitation.  Giving  the  shortest  time  for  a  period  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  the  above-named  subjects  there  would  be 
left  from  68  to  92  minutes  a  day  for  reading,  writing,  com- 
position, arithmetic  and  geography,  not  counting  Latin,  which 
is  recommended  to  be  begun  in  the  grammar  school,  and  sing- 
ing,  drawing  and  manual  training,  which  are  not  named  in  the 
report.  It  is  evident  that,  for  any  help  in  establishing  a  true 
proportion  of  time  for  the  various  elementary  school  studies, 
this  report  is  of  little  value.  Yet  in  emphasizing  so  strongly 
as  it  does  the  value  of  elementary  science  and  a  modern 
language,  in  giving  four  years  of  nearly  full  time  to  history 
and  in  placing  geography  and  arithmetic  on  an  equality  so  far 
as  time  is  concerned,  the  report  will  greatly  aid  in  determining 
the  place  or  rank  of  approved  studies. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  —  Specific  times 
for  all  subjects  to  be  taught  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  from  which  is  arranged  the  following 
table  for  comparison  with  those  already  made  :  — 
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Table  VIII.  —  Showing  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  be  spent  in  Recitation  by  a  Pupil  or 
Group  of  Pupils  in  Each  Grade  and  Subject,  and  the  Percentage 
of  Time  for  Each  Group  of  Subjects. 


BRANCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

Per 

Cent. 

'Reading, 

150 

150 

100 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

1 

Writing 

150 

150 

100 

100 

75 

75 

- 

- 

j 

• 

Spelling  (lists), 

- 

- 

- 

80 

100 

100 

- 

- 

>38.8 

Composition  and  grammar,    . 

75 

75 

100 

100 

125 

125 

150 

- 

^  Latin, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

J 

^Arithmetic 

( Algebra,    .        .        . 

60 

60 

100 

100 

125 

125 

150 

150 

>15.1 

Ill  (^^^^'■'^p^y 

■  1  Natural  science  and  hygiene, . 

60 

60 

60/100 

100 

125 

125 

90 

90 

21.0 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

'United  States  history,      . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

150/ 

1 

jy   .  United  States  constitution,      . 
1  General  history, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

/ISO 

.24.9 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

'•Literature,         .... 

- 

- 

100 

125 

125 

150 

150 

I.    Per  cent., 

60.9 

60.9 

50.0 

40.0 

37.7 

37.7 

18.5 

18.5 

_ 

II.    Per  cent., 

9.7 

9.7 

16.6 

14.2 

15.7 

15.7 

18.5 

18.5 

- 

III.    Per  cent., 

19.5 

19.5 

23.3 

22.8 

23.2 

23.2 

18.5 

18.5 

- 

IV.    Per  cent., 

9.7 

9.7 

10.0 

22.8 

23.2 

23.2 

44.4 

44.4 

- 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  allotted  for  mathematics  is  less 
throughout  the  course  than  is  given  in  Table  VII.  The  amount 
of  time  also  in  science  and  history  is  considerably  larger  in 
some  grades  and  more  variable  than  is  given  in  the  averages 
contained  in  the  table.  In  the  main,  however,  there  are  several 
points  of  agreement  between  the  two  tables.  These  points  of 
agreement  will  aid  materially  in  the  construction  of  a  time 
program. 

California  Report.  —  An  important  investigation  is  now 
being  made  by  a  committee  of  the  California  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, to  consider  the  question  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  fbr 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  The  first  report  of  the 
committee  was  presented  a  year  ago,  in  which  were  given  some 
opinions  of  eminent  educators  and  the  conclusions  of  school 
superintendents  and  county  institutes.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  was  in  reference  to  the  proportion  of  time  which  should 
be  given  in  each  grade  to  each  of  the  four  groups  of  subjects 
named  above.     The  committee  received  many  replies  to  this 
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question  from  which  they  selected  two  examples  which  might 
serve  as  representatives  of  the  whole  number.  The  replies  are 
as  follows :  — 

Report  of  Santa  Cruz  County  Institute. 


Ist,  2d  and  3d 
Years. 


4th,  5tli  and  6th 
Tears. 


7th,  8th  and  9th 
Years. 


Language,     . 
Mathematics, 
History, 
Science, 


of  the  time. 


of  the  time, 


I  of  the  time. 


l-6th 
l-6th 
l-6th 


Report  prepared   by  the  Joint  Institute   of  the  City  and  County  of 

Sacramento. 

[The  numbers  represent  the  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time  given  to  the  group  of  studies 

indicated.] 


GRADE. 

Language. 

History 
(including 
Literature) . 

Arithmetic 

(Numbers). 

Natural 

Science 

(including 

Q-eography) . 

1 

85 

5 

5 

5 

2, 

50 

20 

15 

15 

3, 

50 

15 

25 

10 

4  and  5, 

50 

15 

20 

15 

6  and  7, 

40 

15 

25 

20 

8  and  9, 

35 

20 

25 

20 

Arranging   these    estimates  in  a  table   similar   to  previous 
tables,  we  have  the  following :  — 


Table  IX.  — Shoioing  the  Percentage  of  Time  recommended  for  Each 
Group  of  Studies  in  Two  Counties  of  California. 


Aver- 

IIEPORT OF 

Group 

of 
Studies. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
2. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 

Grade 
9. 

age 
Per 
Cent. 

Language,  . 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

36.1 

Santa  Cruz 

Mathematics, 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

22.2 

County    In-_ 

Science, 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

22.2 

stitut  e . 

Literature- 

history,    . 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

19.4 

Joint  Institute 

Language,  . 

85.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

40.0 

40.0 

35.0 

35.0 

48.3 

of  the   City 

Mathematics, 

5.0 

15.0 

25.0 

20.0 

20.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

20.5 

and  County  < 

Science, 

5.0 

15.0 

10.0 

15.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.6 

of    Sacra- 

Literature- 

mento. 

history,    , 

5.0 

20.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

15.0 
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French  Schools.  — Mention  has  been  made  of  the  lower 
primary  schools  of  France  and  the  cours  corrvplementaires^  con- 
stituting the  first  eight  years  of  school  for  children  beginning 
at  seven  years  of  age.  The  following  table  is  prepared  from 
the  time  schedule  of  a  lower  primary  school,  —  six  years.  The 
times  of  the  electives  of  the  last  two  years  are  not  given. 

Table  X.  —  Showing  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  spent  by  a  Pupil 
or  Group  of  Pupils  of  a  French  Lower  Primary  School  in  Recita- 
tion in  Each  Grade  and  Subject,  and  the  Percentage  of  Time  given 
for  Each  Group  of  Studies. 


1st 
Year. 

2d 
Tear. 

3d 
Year. 

4th 
Year. 

5th 
Year. 

6th 
Year. 

Per 
Cent. 

("Reading, 

I.<  Writing,  .        .        .        ,        . 
(.Language  and  grammar, 

II.    Arithmetic  and  geometry,  . 

("Object    lessons    and    nature 

III.<(      study 

L  Geography,     .... 

I  Literature,       .        .        .        . 
(  Morals,  civics  and  history,    . 

300 

150 

75 

150 

75 
75 

225 

300 
150 

75 

150 

75 
75 

225 

150 
j    375 

300 

150 
150 

300 

*_ 
375 
300 

150 
150 

150 
300 

*_ 
375 
300 

150 
150 

150 
300 

*_ 
375 
300 

150 
150 

150 
300 

>  34.6 
19.2 

\    19.2 
1    26.9 

I.    Per  cent.,         .... 

n.    Per  cent 

m.    Per  cent 

IV.    Percent.,         .... 

50.0 
14.2 
14.2 
21.4 

50.0 
14.2 
14.2 
21.4 

41.1 
23.5 
23.5 
23.5 

26.3 
21.0 
21.0 
31.5 

26.3 
21.0 
21.0 
31.5 

26.3 
21.0 
21.0 
31.5 

- 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 


The  relatively  large  amount  of  time  given  to  Group  lY.  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  regular  lessons  in  morals  are  required 
throughout  the  course.  It  will  be  noticed  that  contrary  to  the 
record  given  in  tables  VII.  and  YIII.  mathematics  is  kept  on 
a  par  with  science  throughout  the  course. 

German  Schools. — The  elementary  schools  of  Germany, 
as  has  already  been  said,*  are  in  general  of  two  kinds.  The 
time  schedules  of  those  which  are  independent  of  the  high 
schools  are  not  all  alike,  and  yet  are  determined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  general  regulations  of  the  government.  The  following 
table  is  prepared  from  the  time  schedule  of  one  of  the  people's 
schools.     The   increased    amount    of  time    over  that   of  our 

*  Page  453. 
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schools  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  daily  ses- 
sions are  lons^er  than  those  of  our  schools,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that,  unlike  our  schools,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
pupils  is  spent  in  recitation. 

Table  XI.  — Shoiomg  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  spent  hy  a  Pupil 
or  Group  of  Pupils  of  a  German  People's  School  in  Recitation  in 
Each  Grade  and  Subject,  and  the  Percentage  of  Time  given  for  Each 
Gi'oup  of  Studies. 


BRAKCHES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
S. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

Per 
Cent. 

jReading, 

200 

200 

200 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

*_ 

1 36.0 

1  Language  and  grammar, 

300 

250 

350 

350 

400 

350 

350 

350 

J 

J  Arithmetic,       .... 
'1^  Geometry 

150 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

{20.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

100 

100 

f  Object    lessons    and    nature 

ni.^     study 

150 

150 

150 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

).16.2 

1,  Geography,       .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

f  Literature,        .... 

- 

- 

- 

200 

150 

150 

100 

100 

rV.-{  Religious  instruction, 

100 

100 

150 

200 

200 

200 

200 

100 

J-26.7 

I.  History, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I.    Per  cent., 

55.5 

50.0 

52.3 

31.8 

32.0 

28.0 

28.0 

30.4 

_ 

II.    Per  cent., 

16.6 

22.2 

19.0 

18.1 

16.0 

20.0 

24.0 

26.0 

- 

HI.    Per  cent., 

16.6 

16.6 

14.2 

13.  G 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

17.3 

- 

IV.    Per  cent., 

11.1 

11.1 

14.2 

36.3 

36.0 

35.6 

32.0 

26.0 

- 

*  Classed  with  literature-history. 


It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  times  for  mathematics  and 
science  here  given  keep  quite  close  to  the  averages  for  those 
branches  given  in  Table  YII.,  the  time  for  mathematics  in  all 
grades  beyond  the  primary  is  greater  and  the  time  for  science 
during  the  same  period  is  less  than  the  corresponding  times 
in  that  table.  The  two  programs  give  language  nearly  equal 
prominen  >e  throughout  the  course .  The  similarity  would  doubt- 
less be  more  apparent  if  the  same  revision  had  been  made  in 
the  German  program  that  was  made  in  the  averages  given  in 
Table  VI.  The  comparatively  high  percentage  of  time  given 
to  the  fourth  group  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  this  pro- 
gram is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  that  part  of  religious 
instruction  which  has  to  do  with  Bible  and  church  history. 
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Looking  over  the  whole  field  of  observation  so  far  as  we 
have  gone  in  this  inquiry,  let  us  see  what  help  we  have  for  the 
fixing  of  time  limits  in  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report* 
to  the  difierences  in  the  age  at  which  children  are  permitted  to 
begin  the  elementary  school  course  in  various  places  and  in  the 
length  of  the  course.  The  suggestions  there  made  as  to  the 
advisability  of  having  sub-primary  classes  for  children  under 
the  age  of  six  years  are  supported  and  reinforced  by  a  study  of 
primary  school  requirements.  In  many  schools  where  children 
are  permitted  to  enter  at  five,  as  much  is  attempted  and  fre- 
quently as  much  is  done  in  reading,  writing  and  number  as  is 
done  in  schools  whose  minimum  age  of  admission  is  six  years. 
That  this  gain  is  only  an  apparent  one  is  obvious  to  all  who  are 
able  to  compare  results  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  plan  that 
I  would  recommend  is  that  in  all  places  where  children  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  school  at  five  years  of  age,  sub-primary  classes 
be  established,  whose  work  shall  consist  largely  of  an  extension 
or  modification  of  the  manual  and  observational  work  of  the 
kindergarten,  supplemented  by  some  of  the  nature  work  and 
drawing  now  pursued  in  our  best  primary  schools  and  by  a 
little  reading,  writing  and  number  work. 

If  sub-primary  classes  are  formed  for  children  under  six 
years  of  age,  the  nine  years'  course  for  children  who  enter 
school  at  five  will  be  reduced  to  an  eight  years'  primary  and 
grammar  school  course,  thus  agreeing  in  age  of  admission, 
grades  and  age  of  graduation  with  our  present  eight  years' 
course  for  children  who  are  admitted  at  six  years  of  age.  By 
this  arrangement  the  second  year  time  limits  of  all  reported 
nine  years'  courses  may  be  regarded,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, as  the  limits  for  the  first  year,  the  third  year's  limits 
as  those  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  look  at  the  time  programs  to  ascer- 
tain some  general  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement.  All 
agree  in  giving  the  language  group  a  larger  share  of  time  in  the 
first  three  years  than  is  given  to  any  other  group.  All  agree 
also  in  increasing  the  time  for  literature  and  history  as  the 
pupils  advance.     The  programs  difier  in  the  relative  time  to 
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be  given  to  mathematics,  but  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
programs  give  an  equal  or  greater  time  to  mathematics  than 
is  given  to  science.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  tables  of  time  programs,  assigns  a 
much  larger  place  to  science  than  to  mathematics,  giving  to 
geography  alone  as  much  time  as  is  given  to  arithmetic.  In 
addition  to  this,  five  periods  a  week  are  allotted  for  science  and 
two  periods  a  week  for  natural  history. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  modification  of  the  time  limits  indi- 
cated in  Table  VII.  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  other  time 
limits  reported  and  the  apparent  demands  of  an  extended  or 
*'  enriched  "  course. 

Sub-primary  Grade.  —  If  there  is  a  kindergarten  connected 
with  the  schools  this  grade  of  children  may  be  called  the  con- 
necting class.  Assuming  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  school  time 
is  spent  in  physical  exercises,  games,  manual  training,  etc., 
we  may  give  45  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  time  to  exercises 
which  belong  to  the  language  group,  10  per  cent,  to  number, 
30  per  cent,  to  observation  or  nature  lessons  and  15  per  cent, 
to  story  telling  and  memorizing  of  gems.  These  are  nearl}^  the 
proportions  of  time  given  in  some  good  "  connecting  classes." 

Grade  1. — The  average  for  lano-uaffe  ffiven  seems  to  have 
the  support  of  the  other  courses  and  may  be  placed  at  55  per 
cent.  The  averages  give  about  equal  time  to  science  and  his- 
tory and  a  little  more  to  mathematics  than  to  either,  but  in 
every  other  course  reported  science  has  an  equal  or  greater 
amount  of  time  given  to  it  than  to  mathematics.  A  fair  ap- 
portionment in  view  of  the  kind  of  work  needed  to  be  done 
would  give  the  same  amount  of  time,  or  1 5  per  cent.,  to  each  of 
the  three  groups.  The  allotment  as  thus  made  would  stand : 
language  55,  number  15,  nature  study  15,  literature  and  his- 
tory 15. 

The  average  given  for  language,  49.1,  is  a  slight  falling  off 
from  the  amount  assigned  for  Grade  1 ,  but  as  an  allowance  was 
made  in  the  actual  average  in  reading,  for  history  and  litera- 
ture, the  revised  average  is  not  far  from  the  estimates  given 
in  other  courses.  If  we  place  for  the  other  three  groups, 
mathematics  15,  science  15  and  literature-history  20,  we  shall 
have  very  nearly  an  average  of  the  corresponding  times  in  all 
six  tables. 
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Grade  3.  —  The  averao-e  time  oriven  to  lano;uao;e  for  this 
grade  in  Table  VII.  is  considerably  less  than  the  time  allotted 
in  the  other  programs.  But  as  the  figures  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and  in  the  French  and 
German  programs  are  intended  to  include  the  time  given  to 
reading  the  difference  is  not  o^reat.  The  averaofe  for  lan<juage 
and  history,  given  in  Table  VII.,  is  therefore  kept  as  a  fair 
proportion  of  time  for  the  proposed  program.  An  average 
of  the  allotted  times  for  mathematics  and  science  in  the  six 
tables  gives  a  result  of  about  20  for  each  group,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  time  allotted  in  Table  VII.  The  percentages  for 
this  grade  will  be  language  35,  mathematics  20,  science  20 
and  history  25.  ^ 

Grades  4^  5,  6.  —  The  times  given  to  the  mathematics  and 
history  groups  in  these  grades  seem  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  corresponding  times  in  Grade  3.  They  are  therefore 
recommended  for  the  proposed  program.  The  only  change 
proposed  is  to  take  5  from  the  language  group  and  give  it  to 
the  science,  making  the  times  allotted  to  science  and  history 
the  same. 

Grade  7.  —  The  only  change  proposed  for  this  grade  from 
the  percentages  given  in  Grade  6  is  to  take  5  from  the  science 
group  and  to  add  5  to  the  literature-history  group.  This 
change  would  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  figures  given  in 
most  of  the  tables. 

Grade  8.  —  The  time  allotted  to  mathematics  for  this  grade 
in  Table  VII.  is  about  5  per  cent,  more  than  that  given  for 
Grade  7.  If  this  extra  time  is  made  up  from  the  time  allotted 
in  Grade  6  to  science,  the  result  will  be  not  far  from  an  average 
of  the  times  given  in  all  the  tables.  The  percentages  for  lan- 
guage and  history  will  remain  as  given  for  Grade  7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  time  recom- 
mended as  the  basis  for  a  proposed  time  program,  together 
with  the  percentages  given  in  previous  tables  :  — 
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Table  XI. — Shoiuing  the  Percentage  of  Time  recommended  as  a 
Basis  for  a  Proposed  Time  Program,  together  with  Percentages 
given  in  Previous  Tables. 


■3 
"SB 

Table 

California 
Kepokt. 

Com- 
mittee of 
Fifteen. 

French 

German 

Pro- 

PUPIL'S AGE  AND 

GKADE. 

g 

VII. 

Santa 

Cruz 

County. 

Sacra- 
mento 
County. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

posed 
Course. 

r 

I. 

65.7 

50.0 

85.0 

_ 

. 

|^r45.0 

.§   ;  10.0 

S.  1  30.0 

Age  5  to  6,  called  Grade  1 J 

n. 

14.4 

16.6 

5.0 

- 

- 

- 

in  Nine  Tear's  Course, .  | 

in. 

12.4 

16.6 

5.0 

- 

- 

- 

I 

IV. 

7.4 

16.6 

5.0 

- 

- 

- 

1  ^1^-° 

r 

I. 

56.0 

50.0 

50.0 

60.9 

50.0 

55.5 

55.0 

Age  6   to   T,   Grade  1   or  J 

II. 

18.5 

16.6 

15.0 

9.7 

14.2 

16.6 

15.0 

Grade  2, .        .        .        .  j 

in. 

12.1 

16.6 

15.0 

19.5 

14.2 

16.6 

15.0 

L 

IV. 

13.1 

16.6 

20.0 

9.7 

21.4 

11.1 

15.0 

r 

I. 

49.1 

50.0 

50.0 

60.9 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

Age  7  to  8,  Grade  2  or  I 

n. 

17.1 

16.6 

25.0 

9.7 

14.2 

22.2 

15.0 

Grade  3, . 

m. 

12.8 

16.6 

10.0 

19.5 

14.2 

16.6 

15.0 

IV. 

20.8 

16.6 

15.0 

9.7 

21.4 

11.1 

20.0 

f 

I. 

34.7 

33.3 

50.0 

50.0 

41.1 

52.3 

35.0 

Age  8  to   9,   Grade  3  or  1 

n. 

17.6 

25.0 

20.0 

16.6 

23.5 

19.0 

20.0 

Grade  4,  .        .        .        .  | 

in. 

21.6 

25.0 

15.0 

23.3 

23.5 

14.2 

20. 0 

I 

IV. 

25.8 

16.6 

15.0 

10.0 

23.5 

14.2 

25.0 

r 

I. 

31.5 

33.3 

50.0 

40.0 

26.3 

31.8 

30.0 

Age  9  to  10,  Grade  4  or  1 
Grade  5,.        .        .        .  j 

II. 

17.4 

25.0 

20  0 

14.2 

21.0 

18.1 

20.0 

in. 

24.5 

25.0 

15.0 

22.8 

21.0 

13.6 

25.0 

l- 

IV. 

26.2 

16.6 

15.0 

22.8 

31.5 

36.3 

25.0 

r 

L 

32.0 

33.3 

40.0 

37.7 

26.3 

32.0 

30.0 

Age  10  to  11,  Grade  5  or 

n. 

18.1 

25.0 

25.0 

15.7 

21.0 

16.0 

20.0 

Grade  6, . 

in. 

23.6 

25.0 

20.0 

23.2 

21.0 

16.0 

25.0 

• 

IV. 

25.8 

16.6 

15.0 

23.2 

31.5 

36.0 

25.0 

Age  11  to  12,  Grade  6  or 
Grade  7,.        .        .        .j 

I. 

34.3 

25.0 

40.0 

37.7 

26.3 

28.0 

30.0 

n. 

18.5 

25.0 

25.0 

15.7 

21.0 

20.0 

20.0 

ni. 

22.7 

25.0 

20.0 

23.2 

21.0 

16.0 

25.0 

I 

IV. 

24.2 

25.0 

15.0 

23.2 

31.5 

35.6 

25.0 

Age  12  to  13,  Grade  7  or 
Grades,.        .        .        .^ 

I. 

32.5 

25.0 

35.0 

18.5 

- 

28.0 

30.0 

II. 

20.0 

25.0 

25.0 

18.5 

- 

24.0 

20.0 

ni. 

19.4 

25.0 

20.0 

18.5 

- 

16.0 

20.0 

IV. 

27.7 

25.0 

20.0 

44.4 

- 

32.0 

30.0 

r 

I. 

27.1 

25.0 

35.0 

18.5 

_ 

30.4 

30.0 

Age  13  to  14,  Grade  8  or  J 
Grade  9,.        .        .        .] 

II. 

25.9 

25.0 

25.0 

18.5 

- 

26.0 

25.0 

III. 

18.2 

25.0 

20.0 

18.5 

- 

17.3 

15.0 

I 

IV. 

28.6 

25.0 

20.0 

44.4 

- 

26.0 

30.0 

In  making  a  time  program  some  exercises  not  named  in  the 
above-mentioned  groups  must  be  provided  for.  These  exer- 
cises are  singing,  drawing  and  manual  training.     The  percent- 
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age  of  the  entire  recitation  time  allotted  for  this  miscellaneous 
group   of  subjects  in  the  ten  courses  under  consideration  is 


shown  in  the  following  : 


Table  XII.  —  Showing  the  Percentage  of  the  Entire  Recitation  Time 
allotted  for  Singing^  Draioing  and  Manual  Training  in  Ten 
Courses. 


COURSES. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 

3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

A 

27.2 

23.4 

17.2 

13.9 

14.2 

14.0 

14.9 

14.3 

B, 

15.1 

13.6 

16.8 

16.3 

15.5 

15.5 

16.5 

12.1 

c, 

16.4 

15.6 

15.6 

16.1 

13.4 

13.3 

13.8 

16.0 

D. 

28.5 

23.5 

23.2 

16.3 

16.3 

16.2 

12.5 

13.1 

B, 

30.7 

25.1 

26.0 

16.9 

24.6 

21.3 

22.9 

20.0 

F. 

28.0 

34.3 

27.5 

25.7 

24.0 

25.4 

22.6 

22.6 

G, 

20.3 

16.6 

17.6 

14.2 

14.2 

13.3 

15.3 

18.1 

H, 

22.3 

24.2 

21.6 

21.7 

22.4 

24.5 

26.1 

26.7 

I, 

26.1 

23.5 

11.8 

11.8 

15.5 

21.0 

25.6 

21.6 

J. 

17.8 

22.2 

23.0 

22.3 

20.8 

22.3 

15.0 

20.6 

Ave 

rage 

23.2 

22.2 

20.0 

17.5 

18.0 

18.6 

18.5 

18.5 

The  percentage  of  recitation  time  allotted  for  these  subjects 
in  the  French  and  German  programs  referred  to  above,  and  in 
the  course  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  is  shown 


in  the  following  :  — 


Table  XIII.  —  Shoiving  the  Percentage  of  the  Entire  Recitation  Time 
allotted  for  Singing,  Drawing  and  Manned  Training  in  French 
and  German  Courses  of  Study  and  in  the  Course  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 


courses. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

France,          .... 
Germany,     .... 
Committee  of  Fifteen, 

22.2 
10.0 
16.3 

22.2 
10.0 
16.3 

20.8 
19.0 
16.6 

20.8 
16.4 
14.6 

20.8 
13.8 
13.1 

20.8 
13.8 
13.1 

13.8 

22.8 

14.8 
22.8 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  time  allotments 
for  the  French  course  most  nearly  resemble  the  averages  of  the 
ten  courses  given  in  Table  XII.  The  comparatively  low  per- 
centage of  time  allowance  for  these  subjects  in  the  German 
course  and  in  the  course  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
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Fifteen  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  no  time  is  allowed  for  manual 
training  in  those  courses  except  one  hour  a  week  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  latter  course.  It  is  apparent  that  the  higher 
percentages  must  be  maintained  if  manual  training  is  pursued 
in  all  grades  of  the  course.  Even  the  averages  given  in  Table 
XII.  do  not  show  the  full  proportion  of  time  that  must  be 
given  in  a  course  which  includes  all  three  subjects  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous group,  and  which  gives  from  60  to  90  minutes  a 
week  to  each  subject.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  and  the  fact 
that  a  comparatively  greater  amount  of  time  will  be  needed  for 
these  subjects  in  the  lower  grades,  the  approximate  percentages 
of  time  to  be  allowed  for  subjects  of  the  miscellaneous  group 
in  the  proposed  course  may  be  as  follows  :  — 

First  grade,  24 ;  second  grade,  24 ;  third  grade,  22 ;  fourth 
grade,  20 ;  fifth  grade,  20 ;  sixth  grade,  20 ;  seventh  grade, 
20  ;  eighth  grade,  20. 

The  above  percentages  are  of  the  entire  recitation  time  of  a 
pupil  or  group  of  pupils.  The  approximate  percentages  of  a 
proposed  course  given  in  Table  XI.  are  based  upon  the  time 
given  to  four  groups  alone.  A  readjustment  of  these  percent- 
ages so  as  to  be  based  upon  the  entire  recitation  time  is  shown 
in  the  following :  — 


Table  XIV.  —  Showing  the  Approximate  Percentage,  in  a  Proposed 
Course  of  Studies,  of  the  Entire  Recitation  Time  of  a  Pupil  or 
Group  of  Pupils  spent  in  I.  Language  (^including  Reading,  Writing, 
Spelling,  Composition,  English  Grammar  and  a  Foreign  Language) , 
II.  Mathematics  {including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Book-keeping),  III.  Elementary  Science  {including  Nature  Study, 
Physiology y  Hygiene  and  Geography),  IV.  History  (including 
English  Literature,  Civil  Government,  Biography  and  History 
Proper),  V.  Miscellaneous  Exercises  (including  Singing,  Draiving 
and  Manual  Training) . 


■GROUPS  OF  STUDIES. 

Sub- 
primary. 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 

a. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 

7. 

Grade 
8. 

I.    Language, 

29.0 

40.0 

37.0 

28.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

II.    Mathematics, 

6.0 

12,0 

12.0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

20.0 

III.    ScieDce, 

20.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

16.0 

12.0 

IV.    History, 

10.0 

12.0 

15.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

24.0 

24.0 

v.    Miscellaneous, 

35.0* 

24.0 

24.0 

22.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

*  Including  physical  exercises,  games,  manual  training,  form  study,  etc. 
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The  above  percentages  may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  the 
present  relative  value  in  education  of  the  given  groups  of 
subjects  as  expressed  in  the  most  carefully  planned  courses  of 
study  in  this  country.  Besides  serving  as  a  basis  for  further 
investigations,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose, first,  in  testing  time  programs  in  present  use,  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  assisting  superintendents  and  teachers  to  make  new 
programs.  To  show  a  possible  use  of  Table  XIV.  in  the  latter 
direction  the  following  time  program  is  given,  in  which  the 
number  of  minutes  a  week  of  recitation  time  is  found  after 
subtracting  from  the  entire  school  time  the  time  given  to  open- 
ing exercises,  to  study  or  busy  work  and  to  recesses  and  phys- 
ical exercises,  the  school  day  being  5J  hours  long  and  there 
being  5  days  in  the  week. 

Time  Program,  showing  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  spent  in  Reci- 
tation by  a  Pupil  or  Group  of  Pupils  in  Five  Groups  of  Subjects; 
also  the  Number  of  Minutes  a  Week  given  to  Opening  Exercises  and 
Recesses  and  to  Study  in  School. 


GROUPS   OF   STUDIES. 

Sub- 
pri- 
mary.* 

Grade 
1. 

Grade 
8. 

Grade 
3. 

Grade 
4. 

Grade 
5. 

Grade 
6. 

Grade 
7. 

Grade 
8. 

I.    Language,      .... 

325 

360 

333 

273 

234 

240 

240 

276 

276 

II.    Mathematics, 

75 

108 

108 

146 

156 

160 

160 

184 

230 

III.    Elementary  science,     . 

225 

108 

108 

146 

195 

200 

200 

184 

138 

rV.    History  and  literature, 

125 

108 

135 

195 

195 

200 

200 

276 

276 

V.    Miscellaneous, 

450t 

216 

216 

215 

195 

200 

200 

230 

230 

Opening  exercises,  physical  exer- 

cises and  recesses, 

- 

250 

250 

225 

225 

200 

200 

200 

200 

Study  in  school,       .... 

- 

500 

500 

450 

450 

450 

450 

300 

300 

Total  school  time,    . 

1,200 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

1,650 

*  Figures  in  this  column  indicate  the  number  of  minixtes  spent  in  recitation  and  busy  work 
taken  together. 

•f  Including  physical  exercises,  games,  kindergarten  occupations,  etc. 


The  recitation  time  indicated  in  the  above  program  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  time  more  or  less  of  which  is  spent  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  or  which  is  spent  in  quiet  work  by 
the  pupil,  as  in  some  language  work,  nature  study,  drawing 
and  writing.  The  study  time  includes  only  the  time  that  is 
spent  by  the  pupil  without  direction  or  aid  from  the  teacher. 

Of  course  the  time  allowed   for   busy  work  or  study  will 
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depend  upon  the  number  of  sections  or  groups  in  which  the 
recitations  are  heard.  The  above  time  program  is  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  class  or  school  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions in  the  first  and  second  grades  and  into  two  sections  in  all 
other  grades,  and  that  in  some  of  the  exercises  the  three  or  two 
sections  recite  together. 

Conclusions. 
I  have  endeavored  in  this  report  to  call  attention  to  existing 
courses  of  studies  and  practices  in  the  best  schools  in  the  hope 
of  contributing,  in  a  measure,  to  a  solution  of  the  questions 
relating  to  (a)  the  age  and  admission  of  pupils  and  length  of 
the  elementary  course,  (5)  subjects  of  instruction  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  elementary  schools,  and  (c)  the  relative  amount  of 
time  which  should  be  given  to  five  groups  of  subjects.  The 
conclusions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  from  the  data  given, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  An  eight-years'  course  should  be  provided  for  all  pupils 
whose  age  of  entrance  in  school  is  six  years,  and  for  pupils 
w^ho  enter  at  five  years  of  age  there  should  be  formed  a  sub- 
primary  class,  whose  course  is  preparatory  to  the  regular 
elementary  course  or  is  a  means  of  connection  between  the 
elementary  school  and  kindergarten  wherever  the  kindergarten 
is  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

2.  An  extension  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  so  as 
to  include  the  elements  of  science,  algebra,  geometry,  one  for- 
eign language  and  manual  training  is  both  wise  and  practicable ; 
but  these  subjects  should  be  concrete  and  practical,  and  be  closely 
correlated  with  allied  subjects  that  are  ordinarily  pursued  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  reading  of  standard  authors  should 
be  begun  in  the  third  grade  and  be  continued  throughout  the 
course  to  the  extent  of  several  books  every  year. 

3.  In  the  sub-primary  class,  or  connecting  class  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  primary,  a  larger  share  of 
time  should  be  given  to  observation  lessons,  games,  weaving, 
paper  cutting,  etc.,  than  is  given  in  subsequent  grades,  while 
a  comparatively  short  time  should  be  given  to  reading,  writing 
and  number,  the  proportional  allotments  for  this  grade  being 
approximately  as  follows :  for  physical  exercises,  games, 
manual  training,  etc.,  a  little  more  than  one  third;    for  Ian- 
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guage,  including  reading,  writing  and  composition,  a  little  less 
than  one  third ;  for  number,  one  sixteenth ;  for  observation 
lessons,  one  fifth,  and  for  story  telling  and  memorizing  of 
gems,  one  tenth. 

The  formal  language  studies  should  occupy  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  time  in  the  earlier  grades  of  the  regular  elementary 
course  than  in  the  later  grades  ;  while  mathematics  should  have 
a  less  prominent  place  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  upper, 
the  approximate  proportion  of  time  for  formal  language  exer- 
cises being  from  two  fifths  to  one  fourth  and  for  mathematics 
from  one  eighth  to  one  fifth.  The  time  allotted  to  elementary 
science  or  nature  study  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  about  one  eighth  of  the  time,  increasing  in  amount 
until  in  the  middle  grades  it  is  one  fifth  of  the  time,  and  falling 
ofi"  in  the  last  two  grades  to  one  sixth  and  one  eighth  of  the 
time.  History,  including  literature,  biography,  civil  govern- 
ment and  history  proper,  should  occupy  about  as  much  time  as 
science  in  the  first  six  grades.  In  the  two  upper  grades  about 
one  fourth  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  the  history  group. 
To  singing,  drawing  and  manual  training  there  should  be  but 
little  difiference  in  the  proportion  of  time  given  in  the  various 
grades  of  the  course,  the  approximate  proportion  of  time  being 
from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth. 

The  above  conclusions  relate  to  the  first  two  features  of  a 
course  of  studies  named  in  the  beginning  of  this  report.  A 
consideration  of  other  features,  involving  the  order  in  which 
subjects  and  parts  of  subjects  shall  be  presented  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  subjects  in  respect  to  both  correlation  and  depart- 
mental instruction,  must  be  left  for  a  subsequent  report. 


H. 

THE 

STATE  MAP  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

AS 

AN  AID  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEO&RAPHT 

IN 

GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


By  WILLIAM  MORRIS  DAVIS, 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  State  Map  of  Massachusetts 

AS 

m  AID  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

IN 

Grammar  and  High  Schools. 


By  William  Morkis  Davis, 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography  in  Harvard  University, 
Camhridge,  Mass. 


The  State  Topographical  Map  of  Massachusetts  is 
published  in  fifty-four  sheets  on  a  scale  of  (about)  an  inch  to 
a  mile,  or  q-^^-^-q  of  nature.  It  is  constructed  from  original 
surveys  made  in  recent  years  by  the  topographers  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  (except  the  coastal  border, 
which  is  taken  from  earlier  surveys  by  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey) ,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  State. 

The  map  maybe  obtained  of  the  Topographical  Survey  Commission,  11 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  cost,  $6.00  and  express  charges  ;  single 
sheets,  15  cents.  The  map  has  been  distributed  to  libraries  and  town 
officers,  but  it  is  not  yet  accessible  in  every  school. 

Three  other  States  have  published  similar  maps  :  — 

Ehode  Island,  in  twelve  sheets,  to  be  obtained  of  Preston  &  Rounds,  98 
Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  cost,  $1.00  in  separate  sheets  ;  $2.00, 
bound  in  cloth;  $3.50,  half  leather;  $2.00,  mounted  on  rollers;  express 
charges  extra. 

Connecticut,  in  33  sheets,  to  be  obtained  of  the  State  Librarian,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  single  sheets,  15  cents  ;  the  set,  $5.00  ;  express  charges  extra.  Some 
of  the  Massachusetts  sheets  are  duplicated  in  the  sets  for  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut. 

New  Jersey,  20  large  sheets  (including  a  general  map  of  the  State,  a 
relief  map  indicating  altitudes  by  shading,  and  a  geological  map) ,  to  be 
obtained  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  cost,  25 
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cents  per  sheet,  or  $5.00  for  the  set ;  express  charges  extra.  The  ma^js  of 
Neiv  Jersey  and  of  Bhode  Island  have  been  distributed  at  public  expense  to 
all  the  public  schools  in  these  States.* 

The  plan  on  which  the  map  of  Massachusetts  is  prepared  is 
uniform  with  that  adopted  for  the  map  of  the  whole  country, 
now  in  progress  by  the  Geological  Survey,  except  that  the 
scale  of  certain  western  States  and  territories  is  less  than  an 
inch  to  a  mile.  All  the  waters  are  blue,  the  altitudes  brown, 
and  the  artificial  features  (cities,  villages,  roads,  boundaries, 
names,  etc.)  black. 

Altitudes  are  indicated  by  contottr  lines,  which  may  be  explained  as 
follows :  Imagine  a  level  line  at  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Deerfield  valley ;  it  would  turn  aside  into  every  lateral  valley  and 
advance  around  all  the  projecting  hills.  Such  a  line  is  called  a  contour 
line,  and  its  irregular  path  is  determined  by  the  topographical  surveyor 
and  drawn  upon  his  map.  Similarly,  lines  are  drawn  at  altitudes  of  every 
even  twenty  feet  above  sea  level,  their  height  being  indicated  by  numbers 
at  convenient  points.  Where  the  hillsides  are  steep  the  successive  contour 
lines  are  crowded  close  together  on  the  map,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
brown  shading ;  where  the  surface  is  nearly  level  successive  lines  are  far 
apart,  and  here  much  of  the  map  is  left  white.  Thus  the  form  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  hills  and  valleys  are  clearly  portrayed. 

Objects  of  Geographical  Study.  —  The  systematic  use  of 
the  State  topographical  map  in  schools  would  greatly  promote 
the  chief  end  of  all  geographical  study  ;  namely,  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  fundamental  facts  of  earth  form  in  their  relations 
to  the  occupation  of  the  earth  by  man. 

There  is  no  occupation  in  which  geographical  surroundings  do  not  enter 
as  controls,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  farmer  is  continually  held  in  close 
touch  with  the  local  surface  features.  The  railroad  manager  has  continually 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  transporting  products  from  one  district  where 
they  are  supplied  to  another  where  they  are  consumed  ;  and  the  successful 
working  of  his  road  depends  largely  on  its  cost  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, both  of  these  depending  in  turn  on  the  form  of  the  region  that  the 
road  traverses  and  on  its  location  with  respect  to  centres  of  population. 
The  merchant  deals  in  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  their  cost  is  dependent 
on  such  geographical  factors  as  distance  of  source,  ease  of  supply,  demand 
in  respect  to  domestic  needs,  and  so  on.     The  legislator  is  chiefly  concerned 


*  An  account  of  a  ntimlDer  of  these  and  other  oflScial  maps,  especially  adapted  for  iise  as 
illustrations  in  teaching,  together  with  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  generally  at  very  moderate 
cost,  may  be  found  in  a  small  book  entitled  "  Governmental  Maps  for  Use  in  Schools,"  published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1894;  price,  35  cents. 
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with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  these  great  activities  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  geographical  controls. 

The  geographer  has  to  investigate  the  nature  of  geographical 
facts  and  of  the  controls  that  they  exercise  on  human  conditions. 
The  teacher  and  student  of  geography  should  turn  a  larger 
share  of  their  attention  from  mere  matters  of  location  to  the 
more  important  and  interesting  questions  of  the  reasons  for 
location,  as  determined  by  various  classes  of  geographical 
controls,  such  as  the  forms  of  land  and  water,  their  distribu- 
tion and  relative  positions  ;  the  products  of  the  earth  and  their 
dependence  on  geological  structure,  climate,  soil,  etc. ;  the 
available  sources  of  power,  such  as  coal,  waterfalls  and  wind, 
which  in  turn  influence  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce. 
This  pamphlet  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  first  class  of  influences  may  be  brought  more  clearly  to  the 
understanding  of  young  pupils  by  the  aid  of  the  State  map. 

In  the  competition  that  every  one  must  enter  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  an  active  community  like  ours,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  privilege 
of  its  teachers  to  see  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  shall  be  equipped  as 
well  as  possible  for  their  life  work  ;  and  in  this  equipment,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  manner  in  which  our  mode  of  living  is  related  to  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  will  be  found  of  great  practical  importance. 

Observational  Geogeaphy.  —  The  fundamental  facts  of 
earth  form  are  learned  in  several  ways  :  by  direct  observation 
in  the  home  district,  by  study  of  pictures  and  maps,  and  by 
study  of  verbal  descriptions.  Much  use  should  be  made  of 
the  home  district,  especially  in  village  schools,  as  it  supplies 
the  only  examples  of  actual  geographical  facts  accessible  in 
their  natural  condition  to  young  pupils.  A  well-cultivated 
habit  of  observation  early  acquired  at  home  leads  to  observ- 
ant habits  when  abroad  in  later  years.  Inattention  to  home 
surroundings  may  be  followed  by  geographical  blindness 
through  life. 

While  home  observation  may  be  profitably  carried  on  without  a  map,  it 
is  greatly  aided  by  a  good  map  on  which  the  features  of  the  district  surround- 
ing the  school  are  shown  on  a  large  scale  with  reasonable  accuracy ;  for 
such  a  map  excites  an  interest  in  local  exploration,  and  in  searching  for  the 
actual  facts  which  it  graphically  represents.  It  is  seldom  that  such  explora- 
tion can  be  carried  on  as  class  work  in  large  cities,  but  in  smaller  commu- 
nities, it  may  be  accomplished  without  serious  difficulty  and  it  should  be 
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systematically  encouraged.  Field  study  is,  of  course,  best  undertaken  in  the 
open  season.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  classes,  bj^  smaller  parties,  or  by 
individual  pupils.  Uniform  accomplishment  by  all  members  of  a  class 
should  not  be  demanded  or  expected.  Tracings  from  the  map  may  be  used 
when  it  is  not  advisable  to  carry  the  local  sheet  into  the  field. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hopes  of  promoting  the  use 
of  the  home  map  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  local  geography. 

Linear  and  Locative  Work.  —  Encourage  excursions  over 
Toads  indicated  on  the  map,  to  definite  objective  points ; 
especially  to  hill  tops,  from  which  general  views  may  be  had. 
Brief  notes  should  be  taken  of  geographical  details  on  the  way 
out  and  back,  returning  by  a  different  route  when  possible. 
Sketch  maps  of  the  route  and  of  the  field  observed  may  be 
occasionally  prepared ;  but  this  kind  of  work  should  be  given 
small  weight.  The  piqyils  should  he  taught  to  be  map  users 
rather  than  majp  mahers.  Direction,  distance  and  height  should 
be  determined  by  observation  and  estimate,  as  well  as  by  use 
■of  the  map. 

From  the  best  accessible  points  of  view,  observe  various  objects,  such  as 
Mils,  valleys,  streams,  bays,  islands,  villages,  roads,  etc. ;  describe  them  in 
simple  language  ;  identify  them  on  the  map  by  means  of  direction,  distance, 
form,  etc. ;  learn  their  names  as  far  as  possible.  Knowledge  of  the  home 
district  may  be  thus  extended,  and  good  practice  will  be  gained  in  the  use 
and  reading  of  maps.  This  will  be  serviceable  whenever  other  maps  are 
used.  Excellent  practice  in  narrative  and  descriptive  composition  may  be 
Isased  on  these  excursions. 

Areal  Work.  —  Observe  the  different  kinds  of  form  and 
surface  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  home  district.  As  before, 
use  the  map  as  a  guide  in  this  kind  of  exploration.  Locate 
€ach  kind  of  form  on  the  map  after  it  has  been  actually 
observed.  Define  its  area  and  boundaries  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy and  measure  its  dimensions.  Practice  estimating  distances 
and  heights  outdoors,  and  test  the  estimates  by  the  map.  The 
following  list  of  geographical  features  will  suggest  the  kind  of 
work  here  intended ;  a  number  of  these  features  being  within 
reach  of  every  school  in  the  State. 

Uplands.  —  Extended  rolling  surfaces  of  rocky  structure,  with  frequent 
ledges  or  outcrops,  at  hilltop  height;*  for  example,  about  Princeton  and 


*  A  descriptive  account  of  these  uplands,  with  physiographic  explanation  of  their  origin, 
is  given  in  an  essay  by  the  author  on  the  "Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England.'" 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York.    1895.    Price,  20  cents. 
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Petersham,  at  a  height  of  about  1,100  feet.  The  uplands  are  higher  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  as  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  where  the  rolling  sur- 
face reaches  1,400  feet  in  Chesterfield,  1,800  in  Hawley,  and  2,000  to  2,200  in 
Windsor.  It  is  lower  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  descending  to  about 
200  feet  in  the  Middlesex  Fells  and  about  Dedham.  Hereabouts  and  furthe. 
south  the  low  upland  is  so  much  interrupted  by  lowlands  that  have  beei 
excavated  in  it,  that  its  original  surface  is  in  great  part  lost.  In  the  central 
and  western  part  of  the  State  the  valleys  are  less  extensive  than  the  low- 
lands in  the  east ;  there  the  surface  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  dissected 
plateau.  The  uplands  are  continuous  on  the  north  with  the  uplands  of 
southern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  on  the  south  with  the  slowly 
descending  uplands  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  They  extend  south- 
westward  to  the  highlands  of  southeastern  New  York  and  northern  New 
Jersey.  The  highlands  of  Scotland  and  of  Norway  are  of  similar  nature, 
but  higher,  more  rugged  and  more  deeply  dissected. 

HilU.  —  Most  of  the  larger  rock  hills  in  the  State  are  merely  isolated  por- 
tions of  the  general  upland,  cut  apart  by  the  lengthening  and  widening  of 
the  intervening  valleys.  Mount  Dumpling,  near  Palmer,  is  an  excellent 
examj)le  of  this  class.  Mounts  Lizzie  and  Pomeroy  rising  over  the  floor  of 
Swift  Piver  valley  in  Greenwich  are  of  the  same  kind. 

A  second  class  of  rock  hills  includes  those  that  rise  distinctly  above  the 
general  level  of  the  uplands,  as  Mount  Grace,  600  feet  higher  than  the  vip- 
land  of  Warwick.  These  can  easily  be  detected  by  excursions  to  the  upland 
levels ;  the  generally  even  skyline  of  the  uplands  defines  a  plane  of  refer- 
ence, above  which  the  hills  of  this  second  class  are  seen  to  rise  here  and 
there.  Watatic  in  Ashburnham,  near  the  New  Hampshire  line,  is  of  the 
same  kind. 

Mountains.  —  High  hills  of  the  second  class  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
mountains.  Wachusett  is  the  type  of  this  form  in  Massachusetts  ;  Monad- 
nock  in  southwestern  New  Hampshire,  visible  from  many  parts  of  otir 
upland,  is  a  still  finer  example.  Graylock,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  State, 
gains  relative  relief  by  ascending  from  the  floor  of  the  valleys  that  are 
there  excavated  in  the  upland  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Mounts  Everett  and  Race 
in  the  Taconic  range,  further  south. 

A  number  of  so-called  mountains  are  merely  somewhat  isolated  parts  of 
the  upland,  gaining  a  commanding  height  as  seen  from  a  neighboring 
valley,  as  Fenton  and  Cooks  mountains,  east  of  Chicopee  River  valley  in 
Brimfield. 

Valleys.  —  The  valleys  by  which  the  slanting  upland  is  dissected  vary  in 
dimensions  of  depth,  breadth  and  length.  They  are  shallow  where  the  up- 
land descends  to  a  moderate  height,  near  the  eastern  coast,  as  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Merrimack  ;  their  depth  is  greater  further  west,  where  the  up- 
land is  higher,  as  in  the  Deerfield  valley.  These  contrasts  in  depth  serve 
to  illustrate  many  similar  contrasts  elsewhere ;  for  example,  the  rivers 
of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  of  the  Carolinas  follow  shallow  valleys,  because 
all  the  land  there  is  lowland.  The  canyon  of  Colorado  is  deep,  because  the 
river  that  has  cut  it  traverses  a  lofty  plateau. 

The  valleys  are  narrow  where  they  are  excavated  in  resistant  rocks,  such 
as  those  of  the  Berkshire  hills  in  which  the  Deerfield  and  Westfield  valleys 
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are  sunk.  The  valleys  are  wider  where  they  are  excavated  along  belts  of 
weak  rock,  such  as  the  limestones  of  Berkshire  valley,*  the  sandstones  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  and  the  weak  schists  of  (middle)  Swift  River  valley„ 

None  of  the  valleys  in  Massachusetts  have  a  canyon-like  form  ;  their  sid& 
slopes  are  all  rather  moderate,  and  the  valleys  are  wide  open.  This  is 
because  they  are  not  very  young.  Time  enough  has  been  spent  in  their 
excavation  not  only  to  deepen  them  so  that  their  streams  descend  by  rather 
gentle  grade  to  the  sea,  but  also  for  their  sides  to  waste  back  to  the  present 
wide  open  slope.  As  time  passes,  the  valleys  will  become  wider  still,  and. 
the  hills  are  thus  destined  to  be  consumed,  until  ultimately  the  whole  up- 
land may  be  worn  down  to  a  broad  lowland. 

The  instructive  relation  of  transverse  outlet  valleys  cut  across  hard  rocks*, 
to  inner  longitudinal  valleys  excavated  on  belts  of  weak  rock  is  fairly 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  Chicopee  River  gives  transverse  discharge 
to  the  longitudinal  valleys  of  the  Swift  River  branches.  However  long  and 
wide  the  inner  valley  may  be,  it  has  been  deepened  no  faster  than  the  out- 
let valley  has  been  deepened.  However  narrow  the  transverse  outlet  valley,, 
its  deepening  has  controlled  the  deepening  of  the  longitudinal  inner  valley. 
The  long  and  broad  valley  lowland  of  the  Connecticut  River  above  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  is  thus  related  to  the  narrow  transverse  outlet  through  th& 
eastern  upland  of  Connecticut  below  Middletown.  The  same  relatiom 
appears  between  the  inner  valley  lowland  of  the  Hudson  (part  of  the  great 
Appalachian  valley)  and  its  transverse  gorge  through  the  highlands  of 
southeastern  New  York. 

Loivlands.  —  Some  of  the  valley  floors  have  already  become  so  wide  that 
they  may  be  called  valley  loivlands,  or  simply  loivlands.  The  most  beautiful 
example  of  this  kind  is  the  Connecticut  valley  lowland,  whose  floor  stands 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  enclosed  on  the  east  and  west  bj 
uplands  almost  or  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher.  When  viewed  from, 
some  commanding  point,  it  is  plainly  seen  to  be  a  broad  trench  excavated 
beneath  the  upland  level. 

East  of  Worcester,  broad  valleys  are  so  extensive  and  the  upland  is  so' 
generally  consumed  that  a  large  part  of  eastern  Massachusetts  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  lowland,  its  surface  being  varied  by  hilly  remnants  of  the 
upland,  and  by  many  minor  forms  of  glacial  origin,  described  below.  The 
"  Boston  basin  "  is  a  well-known  part  of  this  eastern  lowland. 

Pudges.  —  Some  narrow  strips  of  upland  between  neighboring  valleys  may 
be  described  as  ridges,  as  between  the  west  and  middle  branch  of  Swift 
River ;  but  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  forms  are  found  in  the  Connect- 
icut valley  lowland.  Here  certain  resistant  layers  (beds  of  lava,  or  "  trap 
rock  "  )  have  withstood  the  destructive  weathering  by  which  in  the  course 
of  many  ages  the  weaker  sandstones  have  been  worn  down,  and  thus  the 
trap  ridges  now  surmount  the  broad  valley  floor.     The  Mount  Holyoke 


*  The  open  Berkshire  valley  is  somewhat  exceptional  in  having  a  high-level  floor  (about 
1,000  ieet),  sunk  to  a  moderate  depth  beneath  the  adjoining  uplands.  Its  deeper  excavation  is 
letordod  by  the  resistant  rocks  through  which  the  narrow  outlet  valleys  of  the  Hoosic  and  the 
Housatonic  are  trenched. 
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range,  Mount  Tom,  and  the  ridge  extending  thence  southward  to  Mount 
Provens,  southeast  of  Westfield,  are  of  this  kind.  Mount  Toby,  north  of 
Amherst,  is  a  resistant  mass  of  conglomerate  that  has  thus  far  survived.  It 
is  manifest  that  Mount  Tom  and  its  fellows  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
galley  lowland  that  Wachusett  and  Watatic  have  to  the  upland  that  they 
surmount. 

The  transverse  notches  or  gaps  cut  by  the  Connecticut  and  "Westfield 
rivers  in  the  trap  ridges  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  long  and  broad 
galleys  back  of  the  ridges,  as  has  been  stated  for  the  transverse  Chicopee 
and  the  longitudinal  Swift  River  valleys.  The  broad  valleys  back  of  the 
ridges  were  excavated  in  the  weak  sandstones  no  faster  than  the  narrow 
notches  were  cut  down  in  the  hard  trap  rock. 

Drumlms.  —Many  parts  of  the  rocky  uplands  and  lowlands,  as  well  as  of 
their  slopes  into  the  valleys,  are  covered  with  a  sheet  of  imconsolidated  rock 
-waste  of  coarse  and  fine  material,  nnstratified  but  compact.  This  is  often 
■called  "  boulder  clay  "  on  account  of  its  varied  composition ;  its  geological 
name  is  '■'■till.''''  It  is  the  product  of  ice  action  during  the  glacial  period, 
w^hen  all  New  England  was  covered  with  an  ice  sheet,  like  that  which  now 
covers  Greenland ;  the  rock  waste  that  was  dragged  along  beneath  the  ice 
sheet  forms  the  existing  veneer  of  till  on  the  sub-surface  of  rock.  Its  thick- 
ness is  very  variable.  It  is  practically  absent  over  many  parts  of  the 
uplands,  leaving  a  thin,  stony  soil  close  upon  the  rocky  ledges.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred feet,  taking  the  form  of  long,  smoothly  arching,  oval  hills,  half  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  length,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  high,  irregularly  scattered  over 
the  uplands,  lowlands  and  vallej^s  of  New  England.  These  hills  are  called 
drumlifis.*  Unlike  the  more  rocky  uplands,  the  smooth  drumlins  are  very 
generally  cleared  and  cultivated.  They  are  plentiful  about  Boston,  where 
Corey's  hill,  Brookline,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  example  ;  also  about  Gardner, 
Spencer  and  Charlton.  Drumlins  occur  in  great  number  in  western  New 
York,  in  southern  Wisconsin,  on  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  over  the 
central  plain  of  Ireland. 

3Ioraines.  —  Belts  of  gravel  hills,  holding  many  boulders  within  their  mass 
and  scattered  over  their  surface.  Moraines  were  formed  at  the  margin  of 
the  great  ice  sheet  during  the  glacial  period ;  they  consist  of  rock  waste 
that  was  dragged  and  carried  along  by  the  ice,  and  washed  along  by  streams 
on  and  under  the  ice,  and  irregularly  deposited  along  and  beneath  its  front. 
Hollows  enclosed  among  the  heaped-up  hills  often  hold  small  ponds.  A 
well-formed  moraine,  covering  a  belt  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide,  stretches 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  from  Sandwich  to 
Orleans.     A  boulderj^  moraine  occurs  on  Cape  Ann. 

Gr^avel  Hills.  —  Many  of  the  valleys  and  lowlands  contain  irregular  hills 
composed  of  loose  gravel  and  sand,  irregularly  stratified  and  with  uneven, 
rolling  surface.  When  short  and  roughly  conical,  these  are  called  kames; 
when  long  and  serpentine,  eskers.     They  are  the  product  of  water  running 

*  See  the  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England  already  cited. 
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from  the  melting  ice  near  its  margin  as  it  melted  back  northward  in  th© 
later  stages  of  the  glacial  period.  * 

Sand  and  Gravel  Plains.  —  Flat  surfaces  of  faint  relief,  composed  of  strati- 
fied, uncompacted  sand  and  gravel.  Plains  of  this  kind,  sloping  gently 
southward,  flank  the  southern  side  of  the  moraine  on  Cape  Cod.  Many- 
small  plains  are  associated  with  the  gravel  hills  (kames  and  eskers)  of  the 
valleys  and  lowlands.  These  are  all  interpreted  as  delta-like  deposits, 
formed  by  streams  running  from  the  ice  sheet  when  its  margin  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  plain.  The  eskers  (Indian  ridges)  of  Andover,  the  kames 
about  Pomp's  Pond,  and  the  sand  plain  at  Ballardvale  form  a  beautiful  suc- 
cession of  these  features.  Similar  groups  are  found  in  Newtonville  and 
Auburndale. 

Flood  Plains.  —  Broad,  meadow-like  plains,  formed  in  valleys  at  the  level 
of  stream  floods.  Longmeadow,  bordering  the  Connecticut  below  Spring- 
field, the  Deerfield  meadows  near  Greenfield,  as  well  as  similar  belts  of 
lowland  bordering  the  Nashua,  ]\Ierrimack  and  other  rivers,  afford  excellent 
examples  of  flood  plains.  The  flood  plain  of  the  Mississippi  is  of  similar 
character,  but  of  vastly  greater  extent. 

Many  of  our  rivers  once  built  their  flood  plains  twenty,  fifty  or  more  feet 
above  the  level  of  modem  floods ;  since  then  the  high-level  plains  have 
been  partly  cut  down  by  the  streams,  leaving  natural  terraces  of  great 
beauty  on  either  side.  The  largest  terraces  in  the  State  border  the  Connect- 
icut :  here  the  upper  plain  is  sandy  and  much  less  fertile  than  the  present 
flood  plain  meadows ;  it  is  often  cut  by  the  ramifying  branches  of  sid& 
streams,  imitating  in  a  small  way  the  canyons  of  our  western  plateaus. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  of  the  glacial  period,  streams  were 
often  constrained  to  flow  over  divides  into  the  valleys  of  their  neighbors,, 
there  building  up  extensive  flood  plains  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  longitu- 
dinal valley  from  Athol,  southward  to  Greenwich,  was  thus  clogged  with 
gravel  and  sand  bj'  the  Miller  River. 

Swamps  and  Meadows. — Representing  ancient  lakes  of  slight  depth,  now 
filled  and  drained  by  a  stream  action,  aided  by  plant  growth ;  as  Wenham 
swamp,  Neponset  meadows,  Great  Cedar  swamp,  near  Taunton,  and  the 
plain  of  the  Quaboag  below  Brookfield. 

Tidal  Marshes.  —  Representing  parts  of  ancient  estuaries  or  bays  of  slight 
depth,  enclosed  by  sand  reefs  (see  below) ,  now  filled  by  waste  from  the  land 
aided  by  plant  growth,  as  at  Ipswich,  Lynn  and  Marshfield,  and  at  various 
other  places  along  the  coast.  Similar  marshes  of  great  extent  occur  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Jersey  southward. 

Forms  of  Water.  —  Brooks  and  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes,  rapids  and  falls, 
occur  in  considerable  variety  of  form  and  dimensions.    In  connection  with 


*  A  somewhat  fuller  account  of  these  hills  and  of  other  geographical  products  of  the  glacial 
period  is  given  in  an  essay  by  the  author,  entitled  "  Geographical  Illustrations"  — an  account 
of  certain  physical  features  of  southern  New  England  —this  being  an  address  delivered  beforfr 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Narragansett  Pier  in  the  summer  of  1892.  This  pam- 
phlet may  be  had  of  the  Publication  Agent,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Price,  10 
cents.  At  the  same  address  and  for  the  same  price,  a  "  List  of  Geographical  Lantern  Slides  " 
may  be  obtained,  a  small  edition  of  the  list  being  reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Cambridge  school  committee  for  1893.  It  contains  a  number  of  characteristic  New  England 
views. 
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all  classes  of  streams,  study  should  be  made  of  their  drainage  areas  and 
slopes  ;  of  their  limiting  divides,  whether  well  dethied  on  hills  or  ill  defined 
on  plains.  Rapids  and  falls  are  often  associated  with  terraces,  indicating 
that  the  ledges  on  Avhich  the  rapids  occur  have  been  encountered  by  the 
streams  as  they  entrenched  their  present  channels  beneath  their  ancient 
flood  j)lains.  In  all  cases,  these  rapids  result  from  the  greater  or  less  dis- 
placement of  streams  from  their  ancient  courses  by  obstructions  of  glacial 
drift.  The  falls  of  the  Merrimack  at  Lowell,  of  the  Connecticut  at  Holyoke, 
and  the  smaller  falls  and  rapids  of  many  other  rivers  and  streams  in  New 
England,  may  all  be  referred  to  this  cause. 

Potids  and  lakes  are  often  associated  with  moraines,  gravel  hills,  or  drift 
plains  of  glacial  origin,  which  constitute  obstructions  or  dams  in  ancient 
valley  floors  ;  others  occur  in  the  hollows  among  the  morainic  hills  ;  some 
may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  excavating  action  of  the  ice  sheet,  where  it 
scraped  Avith  excessive  strength  along  a  valley.  All  the  ponds  and  lakes  in 
the  State  (except  those  along  the  coast ;  see  beyond  under  lagoons}  are  thus 
a  product  of  glacial  action.  Nearly  all  the  ponds  now  stand  at  a  lower 
level  than  they  originally  reached,  their  former  height  often  being  indicated 
by  flat-topped  gravel  hills  around  their  border,  as  Avell  as  by  the  terraces 
which  have  been  cut  by  the  out-flowmg  streams. 

The  gravel  hills  and  terraces  of  the  valleys,  and  the  frequent  alternation 
from  irregular  expansions  in  ponds  to  flat  reaches  or  to  hurried  rapids  along 
the  course  of  the  streams,  may  be  taken  to  characterize  the  water  courses 
of  a  great  part  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of  eastern  Canada. 

Features  of  the  Coast.  —  Headlands,  —  projecting  portions  of  the  coast  low- 
land, as  Cape  Ami ;  islands, —  outlying  portions  of  the  coast  land.  Thus 
Thatcher's  Island  repeats  the  rocky  form  of  Cape  Ann  ;  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantiicket  duplicate  Cape  Cod ;  the  drumlins  that  rise  in  Boston  harbor 
are  like  those  further  inland  in  the  Boston  basin. 

Sea  Cliffs.  —  Formed  where  the  sea  is  consuming  the  land  by  wave  and 
current  action,  as  at  many  jjoints  on  the  rocky  shore  north  of  Boston,  or  on 
the  sandy  coast  of  Nantucket.  The  highest  cliffs  occur  on  the  east  side  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  they  measure  over  a  hundred  feet  above  the  beach  ;  they 
are  cut  in  layers  of  clay  and  sand  that  form  the  plains  of  Truro  and  Well- 
fleet,  and  are  retreating  at  the  rate  of  over  three  feet  a  year. 

Beaches  and  Sand  Beefs.  —  Beaches  are  found  at  the  base  of  many  clifis 
and  on  the  shore  line  of  most  bays  ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  roadway 
on  which  sand  and  pebbles  are  driven  along  the  shore  under  the  action  of 
waves  and  currents.  Beaches  of  great  regularity  of  form  are  found  on  the 
outside  of  Cape  Cod  and  around  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  Nantucket. 
Sand  reefs  or  bars  are  belts  of  sand  and  pebbles  defining  an  outer  shore  line 
a  little  distance  outside  of  the  mainland  shore  line  and  enclosing  a  salt-water 
lagoon  They  are  greatly  developed  on  Long  Island  and  further  south  ;  in 
New  England  they  are  generally  of  moderate  size.  They  are  sometime* 
free  at  each  end,  as  Plum  Island,  and  are  then  chiefly  built  of  material 
brought  in  from  the  off-shore  bottom  by  the  waves ;  they  are  sometimes 
attached  to  a  cliffed  shore  at  one  end,  as  the  bar  enclosing  Plymouth  harbor, 
and  are  then  built  of  materials  from  the  cliff  as  well  as  from  the  bottom ; 
they  are  sometimes  attached  at  both  ends  to  cliffed  shores.     Reefs  of  the  last 
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class  soraetimes  swing  in  a  concave  curve  between  two  outstanding  reeky 
headlands  ;  they  may  then  be  called  jJOcket  beaches,  as  they  collect  the  waste 
from  either  end  ;  they  sometimes  stand  in  line  with  cliffs,  as  on  the  south 
side  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  they  form  a  travelling  beach.  Reefs  that 
are  attached  at  one  end  only  are  often  called  sjjits.  The  Province  lands,  north 
of  the  plains  of  Truro  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  are  a  large  convex, 
hooked  spit,  built  of  waste  from  the  convex  cliff  on  the  outside  of  the  cape. 
Sandy  neck,  enclosing  Barnstable  harbor,  is  a  long  concave  spit,  swinging  in 
a  smooth  curve  from  the  concave  Peaked  cliff  north  of  Sandwich.  Islands 
are  often  tied  to  the  mainland  by  sand  reefs :  thus  the  rocky  island  of  Nahant 
as  tied  to  Lynn ;  the  drumlins  of  Hull  are  tied  to  the  mainland  by  Nantasket 
beach. 

Dunes.  —  Heaps  of  sand,  blown  from  beaches  by  the  winds,  are  often  found 
on  the  sand  reefs  and  sjiits,  as  on  the  reefs  at  Ipswich,  on  Sandy  neck  by 
Barnstable,  and  on  the  Province  lands.  In  the  latter  place  the  dunes  may 
be  seen  invading  the  forests. 

Estuaries.  —  Narrow  tidal  arms  of  the  sea,  usually  in  continuation  with 
the  lower  course  of  rivers  or  streams  ;  commonly  called  "  rivers,"  as  Taunton 
river.  The  lower  courses  of  the  Merrimack,  Charles  and  Neponset  rivers 
are  estuaries. 

Bays.  —  Broad  arms  of  the  sea,  as  Cape  Cod  bay.  Karragansett  bay, 
bordering  Massachusetts  in  Rhode  Island,  is  the  southernmost  large  example 
of  the  rock-rimmed  embayments  by  which  the  coast  in  Maine  and  the  Prov- 
inces is  so  greatly  broken. 

Harbors.  —  Small  bays  occupying  sheltered  re-eatrants  of  the  coast,  as 
Boston  and  Plymouth  harbors.  Provincetown  harbor  is  enclosed  by  the 
slender  spit,  called  Long  Point,  the  finger  enclosing  the  palm  of  the  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  bended  arm  of  Massachusetts.  Barnstable  harbor  lies 
between  a  reef  or  spit  and  the  mainland. 

Lagoons.  —  Marginal  parts  of  the  sea,  enclosed  by  sand  reefs,  as  Plum 
Island  River  by  Ipswich  and  Great  Tisbury  and  Herring  ponds  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  These  represent,  in  a  small  way,  the  lagoons  known  as  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  sounds  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

Tidal  Inlets.  —  Narrow  passages  through  sand  reefs,  kept  open  by  tidal 
currents,  as  at  the  entrance  of  AVaquoit  bay,  or  at  either  end  of  Plum  Island. 
When  tides  are  weak  the  reefs  stretch  unbroken  for  long  distances,  as  on 
the  Texas  coast ;  when  tides  are  stronger  inlets  are  numerous  and  the  reefs 
between  them  are  short,  as  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  in  any 
single  school  can  directly  observe  all  these  various  geographi- 
cal features  ;  but  every  school  in  the  State  is  within  reach  of  a 
good  variety  of  them.  The  richness  of  local  study  js  much 
greater  than  might  at  first  be  expected.  By  the  observational 
study  of  accessible  features  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  inaccessi- 
ble features  may  be  developed,  and  in  this  way  geographical 
teaching  may  be  made  much  more  vivid  than  when  based  on 
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book  work  alone.  Actual  examples,  even  if  only  pointed  out 
on  the  map,  have  the  greater  value  that  attaches  to  specific 
over  general  illustration. 

Physiographic  Relations.  —  Even  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
observational  work  suggestion  should  be  made  of  the  physio- 
graphic (or  physico-geographic)  processes  by  which  the  exist- 
ing geographical  forms  of  the  land  are  explained.  At  first  these 
suggestions  should  be  very  simple ;  but  they  may  be  carried 
to  a  good  degree  of  advance  during  the  grammar  school  course. 
A  number  of  physiographical  explanations  have  been  introduced 
above.  The  following  headings  will  give  further  indications  of 
the  character  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

On  the  sharper  ridges  of  the  uplands,  note  how  definitely  their  crest  lines 
serve  to  divide  the  rainfall  between  the  adjoining  drainage  areas.  Contrast 
this  with  the  indefinite  divitles  between  adjacent  river  basins  on  the  south- 
eastern lowlands.  Note  how  large  a  share  of  rainfall  is  discharged  from 
steep  slopes  of  rock  or  till  by  surface  streams,  and  how  large  a  share  sinks 
into  the  ground  on  sandy  plains.  Compare  the  discharge  or  "  run  off"  in 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  in  summer,  when  it  is  pervious.  All 
slopes  should  be  regarded  as  surfaces  down  which  the  waste  of  the  land 
creeps  and  washes  to  the  streams.  The  movement  almost  ceases  in  dry 
summer  and  in  cold  winter  weather ;  it  is  more  active  during  rains,  and  at 
the  time  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  fall  and  spring.  In  valleys  much 
accumulated  waste  (chiefly  glacial  drift)  is  to  be  seen  waiting  for  the 
streams  to  carry  it  to  the  sea  ;  a  beginning  of  this  transportation  has  been 
made  where  ancient  flood  plains  are  trenched  and  terraced.  Streams  should 
always  be  considered  as  bearing  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  land  waste 
towards  the  sea.  Notice  how  greatly  the  amount  of  waste  borne  along  by 
streams  varies,  increasing  during  rain  storms  and  thaws  and  decreasing  in 
droughts  and  cold  spells.  Flood  plains  consist  of  land  waste  temporarily 
laid  down  by  the  streams  at  time  of  high  water,  but  eventually  to  be 
taken  up  again  and  carried  along  furtlier,  ultimatelj^  reaching  the  sea. 
Ponds  and  lakes  are  so  many  filters  that  allow  the  waste  that  is  washed  into 
them  to  settle,  and  discharge  the  water  ^purified  ;  hence  their  value  as  reser- 
voirs for  water  supply  to  cities  and  villages.  Deltas  may  often  be  seen 
growing  where  streams  enter  ponds;  many  meadows  re  present,  the  com- 
pleted stage  of  the  extinction  of  shallow  lakes  by  filling  the  head  and  bottom 
and  by  cutting  down  the  outlet. 

Furthermore,  the  valleys  are  so  many  trenches,*  cut  down  by  the  action 
of  the  streams  and  widened  by  the  wasting  of  the  slopes.  The  valleys 
were  certainly  deeper  before  the  drift  gravels  and  sands  that  they  now  con- 


*  There  are  no  valleys  in  Massaclmsetts  that  have  been  formed  by  bending  the  earth's  crust, 
euch  as  the  narrow  troughs  that  lie  between  the  arched  ridges  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  Switzer- 
land, or  such  as  the  broad  valley  of  California  between  the  uplifted  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
ranges. 
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tain  were  deposited  in  them.  The  rock  hills  are  merely  portions  of  the 
upland  isolated  by  the  growth  of  the  valleys.  Falls  and  rapids  occur  where 
resistant  ledges  have  not  yet  been  cut  down  by  the  streams. 

The  various  minor  forms  of  glacial  origin  should  be  freely  referred  to  as 
such  and  briefly  explained.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  omit  such  matters 
from  physiography  (physical  geography)  under  the  impression  that  they 
belong  only  to  geology.  The  characteristic  expression  of  the  upland  about 
Spencer  is  largely  determined  by  the  drumlins  that  are  crowded  upon  it. 
The  fainter  relief  of  the  southeastern  lowland  is  very  largely  determined  by 
the  drift  that  is  so  plentifully  strewn  over  it,  and  the  stream  courses  of  that 
district  are  almost  completely  consequent  upon  the  shape  of  the  drift  surface. 
The  terraces  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  hills  and  plains  of  Cape  Cod  are 
more  or  less  directly  of  glacial  origin. 

All  the  estuaries  and  bays  of  the  coast  are  simply  valleys  or  valley  low- 
lands that  have  been  submerged  or  "  drowned"  by  a  general  depression  of 
the  region ;  their  breadth  depends  on  the  form  that  the  valleys  had  gained 
before  the  time  of  depression,  and  on  the  amount  of  depression  that  the 
region  has  suffered  ;  with  such  modification  in  the  formation  of  deltas,  bars, 
beaches,  cliffs  and  shoals  as  may  have  been  subsequently  produced  by  rivers, 
waves  and  currents.  The  dimensions  of  these  bars  and  cliffs  give  the  best 
indication  of  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  land  has  stood  at  its 
present  level  with  respect  to  the  sea.  Narragansett  bay  *  occupies  part  oi: 
a  broad  valley  lowland  that  may  be  roughly  compared  to  the  Connecticut 
valley  lowland,  but  the  latter  is  only  drowned  enough  to  form  the  blunt  bay 
of  New  Haven.  Headlands  are  hilly  or  ridge-like  portions  of  the  coast  low- 
land projecting  between  drowned  valleys  on  either  side.  Islands  are  hill- 
tops, or  grouped  hilltops,  isolated  by  the  drowning  of  the  lower  land  around 
them. 

Before  the  depression  of  the  region,  the  Pawtuxet.  Blackstone  and 
Taunton  rivers  must  have  vmited  in  a  trunk  river — which  may  be  called 
the  Narragansett  River  —  and  flowed  down  the  axis  of  the  valley  to  the  sea, 
whose  shore  then  stood  further  south  than  now.  Since  the  depression  of  the 
region  and  the  drowning  of  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  to  form  Karragan- 
sett  bay,  the  upper  branch  streams  have  become  independent  rivers,  each 
reaching  the  sea  by  a  separate  mouth. 

The  time  since  the  general  depression  of  the  region,  by  which  estuaries 
and  bays  were  formed,  must  be  short  compared  to  that  since  the  dissection 
of  the  upland  and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  was  begun ;  for  since  the 
depression  there  has  not  been  enough  waste  carried  down  by  the  streams 
to  form  extensive  deltas  in  the  estuaries.  Most  of  the  dissection  of  the  up- 
land must  therefore  have  been  accomplished  when  land  stood  somewhat 
higher  than  now. 

The  above  suo^gestions  should  not  be  taken  as  a  treatise  on 
the  physiography  of  the  State ;  they  are  merely  brief  indica- 


*  Although  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island,  this  beautiful  bay  is  here  referred  to  because  it  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  geography  of  Massachusetts,  It  is  finely  exhibited  on  the  roller 
map  of  Rhode  Island. 
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tions  of  the  rich  variety  of  educative  material  that  stands  on 
every  side. 

The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  physiographical  explana- 
tion into  elementary  work  may  be  concisely  stated :  Old- 
fashioned  geography  was  empirical,  exercising  the  memory 
but  not  the  reason ;  modern  geography  should  be  rational , 
calling  in  the  understanding  to  aid  the  memory.  Physiography 
calls  for  the  rational  treatment  of  the  forms  of  the  land,  and 
by  giving  meaning  to  them  it  makes  their  retention  in  the 
memory  much  easier  than  when  they  are  meaningless.  Like 
all  other  studies,  physiography  has  its  elementary  and  its  ad- 
vanced phases  ;  the  elementary  phase  of  the  subject  should  be 
presented  to  young  pupils  as  a  part  of  elementary  geography. 
When  thus  enlivened,  geography  will  not  suffer  under  the 
reproach  that  it  deserved  when  lists  of  river  branches  and 
capes  constituted  one  of  its  standard  themes. 

Eelation  of  the  Local  Sheet  to  the  State  Map.  — When 
local  observation  is  well  begun,  search  should  be  made  on  the 
State  map  for  features  similar  to  those  locally  observed,  but 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  beyond  the  reach  of 
immediate  observation.  Comparisons  should  be  instituted 
between  the  local  and  the  more  distant  examples,  this  exercise 
again  affording  excellent  practice  in  English  composition.  It 
is  in  this  division  of  the  work  iJiat  the  State  majp  as  a  whole 
most  usefully  supplements  the  use  of  the  home  sheet.  The 
acquaintance  thus  made  with  the  geographical  features  of  the 
State  will  be  found  most  useful  in  giving  just  ideas  concerning 
the  geographical  features  of  many  larger  parts  of  the  world. 

The  nature  of  local  geographical  features  having  become  clear  from  local 
observation,  and  the  representation  of  these  features  on  the  home  sheet 
having  become  familiar  by  comparing  the  observed  facts  with  the  map,  the 
pupils  are  well  prepared  to  reverse  the  process  and  to  infer  from  non-local 
sheets  the  character  of  distant  geographical  features  that  lie  beyond  direct 
observation  and  have  no  representatives  on  the  home  sheet.  Thus,  pupils 
who  may  observe  an  inland  pond  can  afterwards  better  infer  from  the  map 
the  character  of  the  ocean  shore  line.  Those  who  dwell  on  the  coast  low- 
land and  ascend  the  low  hills  of  that  part  uf  the  State  can  afterwards  better 
appreciate  the  more  hilly  form  of  the  higher  upland  along  the  northern 
border  Those  who  have  followed  a  little  stream  along  its  branches  to  its 
many  heads  and  have  traced  the  divide  by  which  its  basin  is  limited  are 
well  prepared  to  study  other  streams  and  rivers  of  the  State,  and  afterwards 
to  study  great  rivers  like  the  Mississippi. 
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Accurate  ideas  concerning  the  geography  of  the  State  are  gained  in  this 
way  ;  the  study  of  geography  becomes  essentially  scientific  in  character,  as 
it  should  be.  The  information  gained  is  useful ;  the  training  gained  is 
educative.  It  is  manifest  that  familiarity  with  the  features  of  the  home  dis- 
trict gained  by  actual  observation  is  the  essential  foundation  for  work  of 
this  kind. 

Relation  of  Surface  Features  to  Occur atioist  by  Man.  — 
From  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  State  its  people 
have  been  constantly  influenced  in  their  selection  of  places  for 
settlement,  in  their  subsequent  purchases  of  land  from  one 
another  and  in  their  occupations  by  the  geographical  features 
that  they  observed  about  them.  There  has  been  a  reason,  a 
cause,  for  every  item  of  boundary,  location  or  industry ;  and 
a  large  share  of  the  reason  or  cause  has  been  geographical. 
The  pupils  should  therefore  be  led  during  the  progress  of  the 
observational,  physiographic  and  comparative  studies  above 
outlined  to  perceive  the  character  of  the  various  geographical 
influences  by  which  settlement,  occupation,  etc.,  have  been 
determined. 

This  part  of  the  study  should  be  begun,  like  all  other  parts,  on  the  home 
district. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  State  was  originally  wooded.  Determine  what 
parts  of  the  home  district  are  now  wooded,  now  cleared  (cultivated  or  other- 
wise used)  ;  what  parts,  once  cleared,  are  now  overgrown  again.  How  do 
form,  height,  amount  of  rock  ledge,  soil  (gravel,  sand,  clay,  peat ;  wet,  dry ; 
deep,  thin)  and  drainage  atfeet  the  distribution  of  cleared  and  wooded  parts  ? 
Let  the  teacher  give  examples  of  similar  controls  elsewhere. 

Examine  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the  land  atfects  the  location 
of  roads  and  railroads.  Consider  the  condition  of  communities  to  which 
access  is  gained  by  level  or  hilly  roads ;  by  roads  alone,  or  by  roads  and 
railroads. 

Houses  are  scattered  or  grouped  in  villages  or  cities.  Study  the  relation 
of  their  situation  to  form  of  ground,  height,  slope,  drainage,  shore  line. 
Consider  the  relation  of  their  location  to  their  industries,  which  in  turn  de- 
pend on  geographical  controls,  often  of  a  larger  kind  than  are  contained 
within  a  single  State 

Having  gained  an  appreciation  of  the  reality  of  geographical  controls  in 
small  matters  about  the  home  district,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  entire 
content  of  geography  is  only  the  sum  total  of  all  the  home  geographies  of 
the  world,  and  that  among  the  great  number  of  elements  involved  in  the 
total,  the  home  element  is  as  worthy  a  member  as  any  other. 

The  following  summary  for  various  features  may  be  briefly  presented : 
The  mountains  and  hills  that  rise  above  the  upland  are  practically  uninhabited. 
The  higher  uplands  are  quietly  occupied  by  a  sparse  and  decreasing  rural 
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population  ;  manufacturing  villages,  such  as  Gardner  and  Spencer,  are  ex- 
ceptional on  the  higher  uplands.  The  deep  and  narrow  valleys  are  important 
as  lines  of  travel  through  the  uplands  ;  where  followed  by  railroads,  they  are 
well  known,  as  the  Deerfield  and  Westfield  valleys.  But  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  west  branch  of  Swift  River  is  almost  deserted ;  it  has  no  village  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  Steep  valley  sides  are  left  to  forest  growth.  The 
open  valleys  have  a  thrifty  combination  of  farming  and  manufacturino-,  as 
along  the  Blackstone.  The  valley  lowland  of  the  Connecticut  and  the  ex- 
tensive lowlands  east  of  Worcester  contain  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
population.  Eocky  hills  and  ledges  are  uncultivated,  but  they  are  often 
quarried,  as  at  Quincy.  Drift  hills  and  slopes  are  generally  cleared  for 
farms.  Sand  plains  near  Boston  are  often  fertilized  and  used  as  market 
gardens.  Sand  plains  sometimes  store  enough  ground  water  to  supply  a 
village,  as  near  Middleborough.  Rolling  drift  hills  form  attractive  village 
sites,  as  at  Winchester ;  or  cemeteries,  as  Mount  Auburn.  Ponds  form 
natural  reservoirs  for  village  water  supply;  when  enlarged  by  artificial 
dams,  they  serve  as  reservoirs  for  factory  water  power.  They  yield  a  valu- 
able ice  crop.  Wenham  ice  was  at  one  time  famous  even  in  India.  Falls  on 
the  larger  streams  and  rivers  furnish  water  power  and  attract  manufacturing 
industries  of  many  kinds.  Harbors  and  estuaries  gave  location  to  early 
settlements  and  promote  trade  and  commerce  to-day.  Cliflfed  and  sand- 
reefed  shores  are  little  occupied,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities. 
Tidal  marshes  yield  a  crop  of  '■  salt  hay,"  and  when  diked  and  drained  they 
promise  to  furnish  rich  farm  lands.  The  dune-covered  sand-reefs  and  spits 
are  ''  deserts,"  like  Monomoy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Province  lands. 

Apportionivient  of  Map  Work  to  the  Different  Years 
OF  THE  School  Course. — It  is  manifest  that  the  home  field, 
the  comparison  of  its  features  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  relation  of  all  to  human  conditions,  may  be 
studied  long  without  exhaustion.  It  is  believed  that  careful 
attention  to  these  fundamental  parts  of  geographical  teaching 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  world  than  his  native  State.  The 
following  distribution  of  the  work  through  the  school  course 
is  recommended. 

Local  observation  should  begin  with  the  earliest  nature  study.  Geographi- 
cal features  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school  should  be  pointed 
out,  described  in  the  simplest  terms,  and  named.  Even  if  nothing  but  streets 
and  houses  are  in  sight  from  the  school  windows,  this  part  of  the  work  should 
not  be  omitted  ;  but  it  can  be  pursued  to  better  advantage  in  village  schools 
than  in  large  cities.  The  most  elementary  physiographic  processes  con- 
nected with  rainfall  and  surface  washing  may  be  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time.  No  original  observation  or  description  should  be  required  in  this 
slage.  It  is  enough  that  young  pupils  make  an  imitative  beginning  in  talk- 
ing geography,  as  they  do  in  talking  English. 
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Identification  of  simple  features,  such  as  hills,  streams,  roads,  in  their 
representation  on  the  local  map,  may  be  soon  introduced.  This  corresponds 
to  the  linear  and  locative  work  above.  It  may  be  well  to  precede  or  Accom- 
pany this  stage  of  the  work  with  a  few  very  simple  exercises  in  drawing 
small  outline  majDS  from  observation ;  but  these  exercises  should  never  be 
made  laborious.  Time  can  be  better  spent  in  using  the  good  map  of  the 
school  district  than  in  making  an  awkward  and  imperfect  map  of  a  small 
area. 

Inquiry  as  to  what  lies  beyond  a  hill  or  ridge  may  soon  be  excited  by  the 
use  of  the  map,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  exploration  makes  its  apjjearance.  It 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  the  scholars  are  able  to  make  field  excursions 
of  a  mile  or  more.  These  excursions  should  always  follow  the  lead  of  a 
route  selected  from  the  map,  and  they  should  always  be  used  to  give  exer- 
cises in  direction,  distance  and  height,  as  well  as  in  form.  Opportunity  for 
this  part  of  the  work  will  vary  greatly  with  the  location  of  the  school ;  but 
even  in  large  cities  the  modern  introduction  of  electric  railways  is  now 
making  class  excursions  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Teachers  are  urged 
to  attempt  work  of  this  kind  as  far  as  possible.  The  larger  and  older 
pupils  may  often  undertake  short  excursions  alone,  or  in  small  parties,  under 
their  own  guidance.  Some  work  of  this  character,  but  of  advancing  grade, 
as  outlined  above,  may  be  continued  all  through  the  grammar  school,  and 
with  natural  extension  into  mineralogy,  phj'siography,  botany  and  zoology, 
through  the  high  school  also. 

The  beginnings  of  observation,  identification  and  inquiry  may  be  made 
in  the  first  year  of  nature  study.  All  these  phases  of  study  should  be  con- 
tinued in  later  years,  with  advance  in  quality  and  detail,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  phases.  When  the  study  of  geography  is  formally  undertaken 
with  a  text-book,  especial  care  should  betaken  to  illustrate  the  topics  in  the 
text  by  local  features  as  far  as  possible.  By  a  little  consideration,  the  obser- 
vations of  previous  jears  may  be  directed  so  as  to  provide  an  acquaintance 
with  a  good  number  of  those  classes  of  facts  whose  description  is  encoim- 
tered  in  the  early  pages  of  the  text-book.  Exercises  in  forms  and  surfaces 
(areal  work)  and  in  physiographic  and  industrial  relations  should  accom- 
pany the  progress  through  the  text. 

While  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  and  origin  of  geographical  features 
should  be  encouraged  and  satisfied  at  all  stages  of  study,  systematic  and 
scientific  instruction  in  the  physiographic  chapter  of  geography  is  best  left 
to  the  high  school. 

Pkeparation  of  the  Teachee.  —  The  best  preparation  for 
tlie  teacher  towards  successful  work  of  the  kind  here  indicated 
is  a  grammar  school  course  according  to  the  above  plan,  ex- 
tended by  a  course  on  physiography  in  the  high  school  and 
ampliiied  by  field  and  map  study,  with  some  geology,  if  possible, 
in  the  normal  school.  Teachers  who  are  now  professionally  at 
work  without  systematic  preparation  of  this  kind,  and  who 
wish  to  introduce  observational  and  map  work  in  their  classes 
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in  geography,  will  do  well  to  begin  by  familiarizing  themselves 
with  their  school  district  by  means  of  excursions,  map  in  hand. 
The  appropriate  sheets  of  the  State  map  form  most  instructive 
companions  on  a  railroad  journey. 

All  the  various  classes  of  work  above  outlined  should  become  familiar  by 
repeated  experience.  Excursions  for  practice  may  be  made  alone,  if  pre- 
ferred ;  but  if  a  teacher  is  well  trained  in  general  geography,  and  if  she 
has  establisKed  relations  of  harmony,  confidence  and  interest  with  her  pupils, 
she  cannot  do  better  than  to  invite  some  of  the  older  ones  to  go  out  with  her, 
so  that  she  and  they  together  may  discover  the  character  of  this  "  new  kind 
of  map  study."  Frank  confession  of  the  novelty  of  the  work  and  of  lack  of 
experience  in  it  will  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  esteem  of  the  puiiils  for  their 
teacher,  provided  the  esteem  is  well  founded  in  the  first  place.  The  author 
of  this  pamphlet  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  teachers,  and  aid  them  as 
far  as  possible  by  further  suggestions,  pertinent  to  their  own  locality. 

Teachers  may  be  assured  that  the  studies  here  advocated,  both  observa- 
tional and  physiographic,  are  not  inherently  difficult.  They  are  easily  within 
the  reach  of  young  pupils,  provided  that  the  teachers  are  well  informed  and 
that  the  pupils  are  well  taught.  The  work  is  difficult  and  obscure  only  when 
presented  by  a  teacher  who  is  not  practically  familiar  with  it.  Teachers 
who  have  not  already  done  so  are  urged  to  make  a  beginning  in  field  teach- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  gain  familiarity  and  experience  in  observa- 
tional and  rational  geography  before  another  year  passes. 

The  difficulty  felt  by  many  teachers  in  attempting  practical  field  work 
and  its  physiographic  explanation  may  be  traced  to  several  sources.  Some 
have  never  had  any  field  practice  in  their  own  education ;  geography  is  to 
them  contained  in  a  book,  and  they  are  necessarily  embarrassed  on  meeting 
natural  facts  outdoors.  Others  have  had  more  or  less  field  training,  and 
have  learned  that  valleys  are  the  result  of  weathering  and  wasting  vmder 
the  guidance  of  streams ;  that  drumlins  and  kames  are  of  glacial  origin ; 
that  sea  cliffs  and  sand  reefs  are  the  work  of  litoral  waves  and  currents ; 
but  their  belief  is  based  on  the  authority  of  their  former  instructors,  and 
not  on  their  own  observation  and  reflection  ;  hence,  when  alone  they  feel  no 
safety  or  comfort  on  meeting  new  examples  belonging  to  classes  of  facts 
previoiTsly  studied,  for  they  are  unsupported  by  all  authority  but  their  own, 
and  their  own  authority  in  such  matters  is  undeveloped.  They  feel  that  per- 
haps the  form  before  them  is  only  in  appearance  like  the  form  they  had 
earlier  studied  ;  it  may  really  belong  to  some  other  class,  and  this  doubt  and 
the  absence  of  means  of  resolving  it  destroy  the  feeling  of  confident  under- 
standing that  must  underlie  all  good  teaching.  Ability  to  recognize  a 
geographical  feature  when  it  is  pointed  out  by  a  guide  is  not  sufficient ; 
every  teacher  should  be  trained  in  individual  observation  and  description, 
to  the  point  of  "  walking  alone  "  outdoors  with  comfort  and  pleasure  ;  other- 
wise it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  lead  young  pupils  through  the 
observational  and  rational  phases  of  geographical  work.  Finally,  teachers 
who  may  have  had  thorQugh  and  sufficient  training  often  find  it  difficult  to 
introduce  their  good  methods  into  their  school  work,  because  no  provision 
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is  made  for  excursions  and  outdoor  observation.  This  is  probably  the  least 
of  all  difficulties,  for  it  can  in  some  measure  be  overcome  by  the  self-sacri- 
ficing voluntary  work  that  teachers  are  well  practised  in.  Moreover,  the 
whole  trend  of  modern  educational  methods  goes  with  the  intelligent  teacher 
in  her  desire  to  give  a  rational,  observational  basis  for  her  book  teaching, 
and  sooner  or  later  geography  will  be  caught  in  this  advancing  current. 
Teachers  who  can  direct  this  advance  and  take  advantage  of  improved 
opportunities  when  they  are  offered  are  everywhere  wanted  in  our  schools. 
If  the  need  of  ability  to  observe  and  teach  in  the  field  is  admitted,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  distinct  responsibility  for  better  preparation  lies  on  the 
schools  in  which  our  future  teachers  are  now  studying.  Teachers  who  are 
awakened  to  the  deficiencies  in  their  own  preparation  should  be  active  in 
strengthening  a  public  sentiment  that  shall  demand  a  better  preparation  for 
their  successors.  Masters,  superintendents  and  other  school  authorities, 
who  have  learned  that  geography  cannot  be  properly  taught  merely  by 
"  hearing  recitations,"  should  be  urgent  in  requiring  better  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  new  teachers.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  geographical  teaching  to-day  is  the  low  standard  of  preparation  often 
accepted  by  those  who  engage  the  teachers.  Until  the  standard  is  generally 
raised  to  a  higher  grade,  it  will  be  difficult  for  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  future  teachers  to  maintain  the  amount  of  study  that  they 
rightfully  deem  necessary.  But  in  spite  of  many  shortcomings,  it  should  be 
cordially  recognized  that  the  teaching  of  geography  is  to-day  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  a  high  standard,  and  that  among  the  most  effective  agencies 
in  this  advance  are  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

Lack  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the  State  map  in  field 
teaching  is,  for  the  present,  a  necessary  result  of  the  recent 
completion  of  the  map.  Three,  four  or  five  years  hence  a 
similar  lack  of  experience  will  he  interpreted  by  those  who 
understand  the  advance  in  the  teaching  of  geography  now  in 
progress  as  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  opportunities  for 
self-improvement  that  every  teacher  is  in  duty  bound  to  use 
to  the  utmost.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  a  re- 
proach to  the  school  in  which  the  younger  teachers  of  that 
time  began  their  education  if  they  do  not  bring  from  it  an 
acquaintance  with  home  geography  and  the  geography  of  the 
State,  such  as  the  proper  use  of  the  State  map  in  the  grammar 
schools  will  surely  develop. 
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STATE  i:nspection  of  schools 

11!^    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  frank  a.   hill,  Litt.D., 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


[An  address    delivered  before  the  Thirty-fourth  University  Convocation  of  the  State^of 
New  York,  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  Friday,  June  25, 1896.] 


STATE    INSPECTION   OF   SCHOOLS   IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Purpose  of  the  Address.  —  This  address  aims  to  show  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  State  inspection  of  schools.  Its  character- 
istic features  will  stand  out  in  a  stronger  light  if  they  are  seen  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  New  York  system  of  State  inspection.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  Massachusetts  stands  for  marked  but  not  complete  individ- 
ualism, New  York  for  marked  but  not  complete  centralization.  Each  sys- 
tem has  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  If,  through  the  study  of  good  points 
in  other  systems,  Massachusetts  can  find  ways  to  strengthen  her  own  sys- 
tem, it  becomes  her  to  do  so. 

State  Educational  Bepartment  of  Massachusetts.  —  Massachusetts  has 
(Jan  I,  1897)  a  Board  of  Education,  with  ten  members,  of  whom  two  are 
members  ex  officio,  — the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  —  serving 
without  pay ;  a  secretary,  whose  o£S.ce  staff  is  limited  to  two  clerks  and 
one  messenger ;  and  six  agents,  who  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  field. 

School  Co7iditions  in  the  State  of  Neto  York.  —  New  York  has  about  two 
and  a  half  times  the  population  of  Massachusetts  ;  expends  about  twice  as 
much  money  upon  her  schools  ;  enrolls  seven  times  as  many  pupils  in  her 
normal  schools,  which,  however,  are  not  graded  so  high  as  those  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  pays  her  teachers  lower  salaries ;  does  not  keep  her  schools  so 
many  weeks,  on  an  average,  in  the  year ;  insists  more  stringently  than 
Massachusetts  as  a  State,  but  not  more  stringently  than  some  Massachusetts 
towns  and  cities,  on  reputable  qualifications  for  the  teachers  of  her  common 
schools  ;  has  a  thorough  academic  inspection  of  her  secondary  and  higher 
institutions  where  Massachusetts  has  none  ;  is  more  liberal,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, to  stimulate  professional  zeal  and  study,  appropriating,  for  instance, 
$34,000  for  institutes,  where  Massachusetts  appropriates  $2,000,  and  $25,000 
for  free  pictorial  instruction  in  geography  and  $100,000  for  organizing 
teachers'  training  classes,  where  Massachusetts  does  nothing.  New  York 
raises  a  State  tax  of  nearly  one  mill  on  a  dollar  for  her  schools ;  she  has 
also  set  a  time  after  which  all  her  teachers  must  be  professionally  trained. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  —  At  the  head  of  her  educational 
interests  the  State  of  New  York  has  two  departments,  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  former  is  not  a  teaching  university  at  all.  It  was  organized  in  1784, 
and  has  a  governing  board  known  as  the  regents,  of  whom  four  are  regents 
ex  officio,  —  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  secretary  of  State 
and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  —  and  nineteen  are  regents  by 
election.  The  latter  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  the  procedure  being 
the  same  as  when  United  States  senators  are  chosen.     Their  term  of  service 
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is  for  life.  No  salary  is  attached  to  the  office.  The  most  eminent  citizens 
of  the  State  deem  it  an  honor  to  serve  as  regents.  The  regents  employ  a 
paid  officer,  who  is  known  as  their  secretary.  The  University  includes  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State,  that  is,  all  institutions  above 
the  elementary  schools.  It  includes,  therefore,  high  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  professional  schools,  and  such  libraries,  museums,  and  other 
institutions  as  may  be  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by  the  University.  It 
exercises,  through  its  regents,  great  power ;  it  incorporates,  alters  or 
revokes  the  charters  of  universities,  colleges  and  other  institutions,  dis- 
tributes such  funds  as  the  State  grants  for  their  use,  inspects  them,  requires 
annual  reports,  examines  candidates  for  admission  and  graduation,  confers 
degrees,  and  does  many  other  things  in  addition.  It  has  five  administrative 
departments,  known  as  the  regents'  office,  the  examination  department, 
the  extension  department,  the  State  library  and  the  State  museum  In 
the  examination  department,  in  particular,  a  large  amount  of  work  is  done, 
covering  academic,  law,  medical,  dental,  library  and  other  examinations. 
In  1895,  for  instance,  of  145  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.',  137  were 
examined,  of  whom  31  were  rejected  ;  106  diplomas,  of  which  25  were  honor 
diplomas,  were  issued.  In  1894-95,  l',536,7U0  question  papers  were  sent  to 
486  institutions,  and  nearly  400,000  answer  papers  were  examined  and 
tabulated.  Four  annual  publications  need  to  be  studied  to  understand 
fully  the  New  York  system  of  examinations,  —  the  handbook  of  rules  and 
information,  the  volume  reproducing  the  question  papers  of  a  year,  the 
annual  University  report  of  the  examination  department,  and  the  examina- 
tion department  report  itself  The  University  employs  in  all  its  depart- 
ments one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  paid  officials. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Neiv  York.  —  The  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  deals  with  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  below 
the  secondary  schools.  Its  register  includes  a  State  superintendent,  a 
deputy  State  superintendent  and  a  second  deputy ;  an  office  staff  of  one 
supervisor  of  teachers'  institutes  and  training  classes,  seven  clerks,  four 
stenographers,  two  porters,  a  board  of  four  examiners,  two  librarians,  two 
training  class  inspectors,  and  three  assistants  to  enforce  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  ;  and  an  institute  staff  of  five  conductors,  three  special  instructors 
and  one  lecturer.  The  department  has  thirty-seven  paid  officials  in  all. 
No  account  can  be  given  here  of  the  work  done  by  these  officials.  Atten- 
tion is  called,  however,  to  the  work  of  the  board  of  examiners.  During 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1895,  it  examined  the  answer  papers  of  23,342 
different  persons  who  applied  for  certificates  to  teach ;  of  this  number, 
12,021  failed  to  obtain  certificates.  The  debarring  of  so  many  incompetent 
persons  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  is  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
State. 

Simplicity  or  the  System. 
It  is  with  some  misgivings,  Mr.  Ghancellor,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  speak  at  this  capitol  and  in  this  presence,  of  the 
State  inspection  of  schools.     I  have  been  walking  through  the 
offices  of  your  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
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one  hand  and  of  your  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  other.  I  have  beem  impressed  by  the  divisions  and  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  work  in  each.  Trained,  as  I  have  been,  to 
look  upon  one  clerk  as  a  luxury  and  two  as  an  extravagance,  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  what  seems  to  me  the  enormous  force  each 
department  has  at  its  command,  and  by  the  signs  of  the  minute 
attention  each  j^ays  to  innumerable  things  in  the  educational 
field.  In  the  presence  of  my  friend  Dewey  I  feel  that  I  am 
under  the  spell  of  the  prince  of  organizers.  What  he  will  do 
when  he  shall  have  finished  the  classification  of  things  terres- 
trial, and  indexed  them  all,  I  know  not.  I  very  much  fear 
that  heaven  can  never  be  heaven  for  him  unless  some  work  of 
reorganization  is  entrusted  to  him  there. 

In  his  wide-awake  library  talk  yesterday  he  emphasized  a 
thought  that  went  to  my  soul,  —  the  familiar  thought  that  the 
supreme  need  in  any  system  is  that  of  men  behind  it,  — wise, 
strong,  ardent  men,  to  vitalize  it.  This  recognition  of  a 
subordination  of  systems  to  men,  coming  as  it  does  from  so 
eminent  an  expert  in  devising  systems,  is  very  significant. 
The  great  danger  that  accompanies  all  highly  elaborated  plans 
is  that  of  monopolizing  and  absorbing  those  energies  of  men 
that  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  various  reforms  that  the 
plans  are  intended  to  advance. 

Perhaps  Massachusetts,  more  than  most  States  in  the  Union, 
stands  for  extreme  simplicity  in  its  system  of  State  inspection 
of  schools.  Its  ideas  of  inspection,  whether  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  New  York's  double-headed  system  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  or  with  those  of  Ontario,  which  Mr.  Houston 
has  so  graphically  made  known  to  us,  are  quite  Arcadian. 

The  paper  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this 
morning  aims  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  free  and  easy  way 
in  which  our  Massachusetts  inspection  has  developed,  and  to 
direct  your  thoughts  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  that  inspection,  though  not  a  direct  part  of  it.  If  it 
presents  nothing  new  to  you,  it  may  at  least  emphasize  some- 
thing that  is  old. 

Horace  Mann's  Views  of  State  Inspection. 
At  an  educational  meeting  held  by  Horace  Mann  in  Salem 
some  sixty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  rose  and 
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said  that  in  his  judgment  the  best  thing  for  Mr.  Mann  to  do  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  first  to  visit  all  the 
schools  of  the  State,  spending  a  day  in  each,  and  then  to  report 
upon  their  condition.  In  that  way,  said  this  Solon  of  Salem, 
Mr.  Mann  would  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  his  report 
would  issue  from  his  experience,  and  its  value  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  Such  a  scheme,  said  Mr.  Mann  in  reply,  would 
take  about  sixteen  years ;  further,  it  would  leave  no  time  for 
anything  else. 

Had  Mr.  Mann  entered  upon  it  he  would  not  have  finished 
it,  for  he  served  only  twelve  years  in  all.  A  similar  plan 
to-day  would  require  half  a  century  of  the  secretary's  time. 
With  a  corps  of  assistants  outnumbering  his  present  force  ten 
to  one,  such  complete  personal  school-to-school  inspection 
would  still  be  painfully  slow  and  ineffective.  Satisfactory 
State  inspection  in  this  sense  we  believe  to  be  out  of  the 
question. 

It  was  well  that  Horace  Mann's  idea  of  State  inspection  was 
of  a  more  sensible  and  practical  type.  He  saw  clearly  that, 
under  our  Massachusetts  ideas  of  popular  government,  if  school 
conditions  were  anywhere  bad,  persons  close  to  such  conditions 
must  in  the  end  be  relied  upon  to  make  them  better.  Without 
a  shred  of  authority  himself  over  these  conditions,  without  an 
office,  without  a  clerk,  without  an  assistant  of  any  kind,  thus 
single-handed  and  legally  powerless,  he  began  his  work. 

Obstacles  that  Confronted  Mann. 

Lukewarmness  and  suspicion  confronted  him.  His  sensitive 
soul  was  outraged,  that  his  educational  meetings  were  shunned 
while  the  cattle  shows  were  thronged.  His  intimations  that 
teachers  needed  to  be  trained  were  construed  as  a  reflection  on 
the  untrained,  — that  is,  on  the  teachers  of  the  State  as  a  body. 
It  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  that  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the 
State  had  largely  turned  to  private  schools  for  relief,  and  so 
lacked  interest  in  the  public*  schools.  It  is  needless  to  show 
further  what  stood  in  Mann's  way.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
with  only  glimpses  here  and  there  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State,  he  judged  its  condition  correctly. 

His  inspection,  though  limited  to  this  sampling  of  schools, 
did  wonders.     Mr.  Pickard,  in  his  work  on  "School  Super- 
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vision,"  says  it  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  fourfold. 
I  presume  Mr.  Pickard  would  not  have  us  take  that  word 
"fourfold"  too  literally.  Any  other  large  fold  will  answer 
as  well.  The  simple  facts  are  :  that  there  was  room  for  vast 
improvement;  that  Mr.  Mann  saw  precisely  where  that  im- 
provement needed  to  be  made ;  that  he  used  his  various  spurs 
for  all  they  were  worth  to  bring  about  that  improvement ;  and 
that  a  prodigious  amount  of  good  came  from  his  inspection,  — 
much  of  it  in  his  day,  but  more  in  our  own. 

It  is  all  a  striking  illustration  of  how  a  system  of  State  in- 
spection that  has  in  it  no  trace  of  legal  machinery  or  power,  a 
system  that  was  complete  in  a  single  man,  became  efl'ective, 
nevertheless,  because  of  the  intelligence,  the  fiery  zeal,  the 
admirable  grit  of  that  man. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  a  system  so  destitute  of 
means  and  power,  so  scant  in  its  working  force,  so  variously 
handicapped,  as  that  dignified  by  Horace  Mann.  I  am  simply 
enforcing  the  truism  that  State  inspection,  though  it  can  not 
rise  higher  than  its  source,  may  rise  at  least  to  a  level  not  far 
below  that  source,  and  so  may  rise  high  if  the  source  is  high. 
As  the  school  reflects  the  teacher,  so  inspection  reflects  the  in- 
spector. The  potency  of  every  scheme  to  do  things  well  in 
this  world  rests  at  last  upon  the  man  behind  it.  The  man  him- 
self, — that's  the  first,  great,  essential  factor,  in  any  scheme  of 
State  supervision. 

But  the  man  can  not  work  single-handed,  after  all,  even 
though  he  may  seem  to  do  so.  He  must  work  with  the  times, 
but  not  as  the  slave  of  the  times.  He  must  put  himself  into 
the  nobler  currents  of  activity,  but  not  to  be  simply  floated  by 
them.  The  great  doer,  as  Schiller  says,  must  be  the  son  of  his 
age,  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil  or  even  its  favorite. 

Mann  a  Great  Factor  in  a  World  Movement. 
Although  Horace  Mann  stands  for  the  educational  renais- 
sance in  this  country,  he  could  not  have  done  much  outside  of 
or  against  a  certain  movement  for  better  things  in  education 
that  was  mightier  than  he,  — a  movement  that  preceded  him  in 
its  origin,  that  had  gained  a  history  abroad  before  Mann  knew 
of  its  existence,  that  was  stirring  thoughtful  contemporaries  at 
home  while  Mann  was  studying  its  elements,  that  was  mould- 
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ing  the  practice  of  progressive  teachers  here  and  there  before 
Mann's  breezy  influence  began  to  be  felt.  It  is  a  movement 
that  would  have  advanced  without  him  ;  it  is  proceeding  to-day, 
for  it  is  a  movement  issuing  from  heavenh^  springs,  and  its 
gospel  is  that  of  sweetness  and  light. 

Mann  had  the  insight  to  see  the  movement,  the  sense  to 
value  it,  the  goodness  to  long  for  its  triumph,  the  power  to 
express  it,  the  energy  to  push  it  and  the  vantage  ground  to 
work  from.  Moreover,  in  all  that  he  did  he  had  the  splendid 
courage  and  the  sublime  faith  of  the  true  reformer.  He  was 
at  once  a  product  and  a  champion  of  the  movement,  so  noble  a 
product  and  so  gallant  a  champion,  that,  although  we  know  the 
honors  of  the  movement  should  be  divided  among  a  thousand, 
we  find  ourselves  inclining  to  unite  them  in  one  and  to  ascribe 
it  all  to  him. 

There  comes  into  view  out  of  this  illustrious  example  this 
thought,  —  the  necessity  in  State  inspection  of  diagnosing  the 
educational  drift  correctly  and  of  guiding  it  sensibly.  Here  it 
is  important  to  distinguish,  of  course,  between  the  great  gulf 
stream  movements  in  education  and  those  eddies  that  belong  to 
the  local  and  the  transient.  This  distinction  Mann,  as  a  rule, 
successfully  made. 

The   Bettes   the    Schools    the    Moee    Difficult    Their 

Improvement. 

But  the  outlook  in  school  ideals  and  conditions  has  brightened 
somewhat  since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann. 

We  still  stand  for  an  increase  in  public  school  efficiency,  but 
a  fourfold  increase,  as  in  his  time,  seems  hardly  possible,  at 
least  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
belated  or  benighted  schools  in  Massachusetts,  —  let  us  of 
Massachusetts  chivalrously  assume  that  they  are  unknown  in 
New  York,  —  where  a  fourfold,  nay,  a  fortyfold  increase  in 
efficiency  would  scarcely  lift  them  to  the  average,  but  what  I 
mean  is  this, — about  all  the  educational  positions  for  which 
Mann  had  to  contend  are  now  accepted.  They  are  reflected 
more  or  less  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  schools.  There  is 
room  for  better  work,  of  course,  in  the  best  schools.  But  it  is 
with  good  schools  very  much  as  it  is  with  a  battleship, — the 
higher  the  speed  the  harder  it  is  to  add  to  that  speed.     It  takes 
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vastly  more  to  make  twenty  knots  an  hour  than  nineteen,  — 
so  much  more  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  pay  a  small 
fortune  for  every  possible  quarter  knot  beyond  the  terms  of  a 
contract. 

State  Inspection  Dependent  on  State  Development. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  method  of  inspection  suitable 
for  one  State  will  answer  for  another.  We  have  developed  in 
different  ways ;  we  have  got  used  to  different  plans ;  we  are 
hampered  by  different  traditions.  Take  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  as  illustrations  of  divergent  types  in  their  concep- 
tions of  local  government, — Massachusetts  starting  out  with 
her  small  farms,  Virginia  with  her  great  plantations  ;  Massa- 
chusetts with  her  democracy  inclining  to  villages,  Virginia  with 
her  aristocracy  in  widely  separated  families ;  the  town  the  unit 
of  government  in  Massachusetts,  the  county  the  unit  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  officers  elective  in  the  one  State,  appointive  in  the 
other ;  centralization  an  idea  repugnant  to  Massachusetts,  but 
easily  accepted  in  Virginia ;  Massachusetts,  with  her  town 
meetings,  training  up  the  common  people  to  political  prowess, 
Virginia,  with  her  power  in  the  hands  of  great  families,  train- 
ing up  political  leaders.  Such  differences  go  to  the  roots  of 
things  ;  they  affect  growth  ;  they  mean  that  Massachusetts  can 
no  more  instruct  Virginia  in  the  machinery  of  inspection  than 
Virginia  can  instruct  Massachusetts,  although  each  may  learn 
from  the  other.  Now,  such  differences  as  these  run  through  all 
the  States,  according  as  they  have  been  developed  under  the 
one  set  of  ideas  or  under  the  other,  or  under  sets  of  ideas  that 
come  in  between.  We  can  learn  from  one  another,  but  we 
cannot  blindly  copy  from  one  another. 

The  State  Board  of  Education. 
Possibly  one  or  two  phases  of  our  Massachusetts  system  may 
interest  you.  We  have  a  Board  of  Education  often  members. 
Two  of  them  are  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  The 
working  force  is  practically  the  remaining  eight  members. 
These  eight  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The 
Board  is  thus  removed  from  the  field  of  politics.  The  power 
of  the  Board  is  complete  in  managing  the  normal  schools  and 
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in  electing  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  Board.  In  all  else 
its  power  is  chiefly  advisory.  The  secretary  is  elected  annu- 
ally. From  1837  to  1894,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  the 
office  has  been  held  by  only  five  secretaries,  the  average  term 
of  service,  therefore,  having  been  about  twelve  years. 

The  Secretary. 

The  secretary  has  no  vote  in  the  Board.  His  relations  to 
the  Board  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Massachusetts  school  super- 
intendent to  his  school  committee.  His  legal  power  is  almost 
nothing ;  his  moral  power  may  be  very  great. 

His  duties  are  twofold:  (1)  he  gathers  information;  (2)  he 
uses  it  with  the  General  Court,  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  public,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  has  an 
office  and  a  clerk,  and  by  so  much  is  better  off  than  Horace 
Mann.  I  sometimes  liken  him  to  the  headlight  of  a  loco- 
motive, —  a  meek  and  unsensational  sort  of  light  when  seen 
near  by,  but  flaming  and  portentous  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  observer  always  being,  of  course,  in  the  line  of  the  light. 


Agents  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  has  at  present  seven  agents,  all  elected  annually. 
Since  1850  we  have  had  twenty-six  in  all,  from  which  you  may 
rightly  infer  a  term  of  service  fairly  long  for  each.  Two  of 
them  deal  with  the  drawing  interests  of  the  State.  Our  four- 
teen counties  are  divided  anions  the  remainino;  five.  The 
duties  of  the  agents  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the 
secretary.  Wherever  they  exercise  them,  they  are  to  discharge 
them  "in  the  same  manner,"  the  statutes  say,  "as  the  secre- 
tary might  do  if  he  were  present."  Inasmuch  as  the  secretary 
can  seldom  be  present,  inasmuch,  further,  as  it  is  not  clear 
what  he  might  do  if  he  were  present,  the  agents  have  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities  so  far  as  their  own  activities  are  con- 
cerned, but  an  exceedingly  narrow  range  so  far  as  any  compel- 
ling power  is  involved.  They  visit  schools,  meet  teachers, 
hold  institutes,  suggest  policies,  advise  in  cases  of  trouble, 
report  on  various  phases  of  school  work,  and  so  on.  The  gaps 
in  this  hieagre  statement  you  will  readily  fill. 
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An  Important  Change  in  the  Work  or  the  Agents. 

I  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  a  significant  chano;e  o-oiner 
on  in  certain  aspects  of  their  work,  —  a  change  that  bears  on 
the  efficiency  of  State  inspection.  Once  the  agents  largely  took 
the  initiative  in  their  work.  It  was  the  work  of  men  who  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  arouse  the  teachers  and  the  public  to  a 
keener  sense  of  what  they  should  do  for  the  schools.  To-day 
the  initiative  is  largely  taken  by  the  other  party.  The  agents 
are  besought  to  do  what  they  were  once  seldom  asked  to  do. 
The  change  is  a  gratifying  one.  The  come-and-help-us  spirit 
in  our  towns  is  far  better  than  the  we-don't-want-you  spirit, 
both  for  the  ardor  of  the  agents  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

Growth  of  Supervision  by  Superintendents. 
The  growth  of  supervision  with  us  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this  change.  I  do  not  now  mean  State  supervision,  but  local. 
The  school  committees  of  our  towns  and  cities  very  generally 
employ  superintendents  as  their  chief  executive  officers.  It  is 
wholly  a  voluntary  matter  with  them.  Voluntary  as  it  is,  it 
has  so  grown  with  us  that  it  now  covers  ninety-one  per  cent,  of 
all  our  teachers  and  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  our  pupils. 
Now  it  is  the  earnestness  of  these  local  superintendents  to  do 
well  by  their  schools  that  leads  them  to  make  increasing  demands 
upon  the  agents  of  the  State  board  for  their  cooperation.  It  is 
they  who  have  done  much  to  change  public  educational  senti- 
ment from  a  self-satisfaction  or  apathy  that  courts  attack  to  an 
inquiring  mood  that  welcomes  aid.  The  superintendent  thus 
becomes  a  medium  through  which  State  inspection  can  work  to 
better  advantage.  This  statement,  however,  is  not  so  applica- 
ble to  our  city  as  to  our  country  superintendents.  The  former 
are  often  the  ablest  school  men  we  have ;  the  latter  are 
younger,  less  experienced,  and  stand  more  in  need  of  help. 
City  superintendencies  are  older  and  more  firmly  established ; 
country  superintendencies  are  newer  and  less  stable.  More- 
over, it  is  our  rural  population  that  gives  us  our  chief 
problems  so  far  as  furnishing  good  schooling  is  concerned. 
It  is  with  this  population  that  our  agents  chiefly  deal. 
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District  Supervision. 

Although  most  of  our  people  live  in  cities,  most  of  our  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  communities  are  rural  town.  These 
rural  towns  are  heavily  drawn  upon  by  our  great  cities.  Their 
schools  are  often  scattered  and  feeble.  Their  valuation  is  often 
small  and  their  tax  rate  high.  The  salaries  of  their  teachers 
are  low.  Our  aim,  however,  is  to  make  the  country  schools 
as  good,  if  possible,  as  the  city  schools.  The  most  eifective 
measure  yet  devised  for  helping  the  country  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  our  system, of  district  supervision.  Small  single 
towns  can  never  hope  to  employ  competent  superintendents  of 
their  own.  We  have  a  law,  however,  which  permits  a  group 
of  such  towns  —  two,  three,  four  or  five  of  them,  as  the  case 
may  be  —  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  towns  must  have  each  a  valuation 
under  $2,500,000  ;  they  must  furnish  in  the  aggregate  at  least 
twenty-five  schools  and  not  more  than  fifty ;  they  must  raise 
together  $750  in  excess  of  the  average  raised  for  schools  dur- 
ing the  three  years  preceding,  this  sum  to  go  towards  the 
superintendent's  salary.  These  conditions  met,  the  State  will 
furnish  $750  more  towards  the  superintendent's  salary,  and 
give  the  towns  $500  to  be  added  to  teachers'  salaries.  A  dis- 
trict may  raise  more  than  $750  towards  the  salary,  if  it  sees  fit. 
The  system,  you  will  notice,  is  a  voluntary  one.  It  puts  a 
little  extra  burden  on  the  towns  of  a  district,  but  it  holds  out 
fair  incentives  to  the  towns  to  form  districts. 

Under  this  law,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  rural 
towns  have  organized  districts  and  appointed  superintendents, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  in  all,  who  are  constantly  in  the  field.  Re- 
sults, in  the  main,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of 
schools  to  a  superintendent  is  about  thirty.  These  superin- 
tendents attack  the  rural  school  problem  at  once.  They  press 
for  better  teachers,  better  methods,  the  consolidation  of  feeble 
schools,  and  so  on.  They  have  to  do  all  this  discreetly,  for 
the  situation  is  often  one  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  it  is  full  of 
possibilities  of  defeat  and  overthrow.  In  short,  the  district 
superintendent  holds  an  advanced  and  critical  position.  If  he 
is  a  tactful,  inspiring,  wide-awake  man,  he  makes  a  capital 
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rallying  point ;  the  flag  is  there.  The  superintendent  often 
needs  the  aid  of  the  State  agent ;  the  State  agent  can  reach  a 
situation  to  best  advantage  through  him.  They  work  together, 
when  occasion  requires  it,  to  excellent  advantage.  The  district 
superintendent  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  factor  in  our 
system  of  State  inspection,  although  he  is  not  himself  a  State 
inspector. 

As  I  have  said,  district  superintendence  is  wholly  voluntary 
with  us.  Although  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  towns  have 
come  under  it,  there  are  eighty-five  towns  that  are  entitled  to 
come  under  it,  but  have  not  done  so.  These  eighty-five  towns 
average  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants  each.  Nearly  half 
of  these  towns  at  different  times  have  voted  to  come  under 
supervision  and  to  accept  the  State's  offers,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  unions.  It  requires  a  concert  of  action  that 
small  towns  find  it  trying  to  exercise.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
four  towns  rightly  circumstanced  for  a  district.  They  must  all 
unite,  or  the  district  cannot  be  formed.  Three  are  ready  one 
year,  but  the  fourth  holds  off.  Kesult,  no  district.  The  next 
year  the  fourth  is  read}^,  but  some  one  of  the  three,  piqued  or 
discouraged,  holds  off.  Kesult  again,  no  district.  Again,  a 
district  once  formed  does  not  necessarily  hold  together.  It 
must  do  so  for  three  years  at  least,  but  thereafter  a  reactionary 
movement,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  superintendent  or  to  the 
disaffection  of  a  single  town,  or  to  the  disaffection  sometimes 
of  a  single  man  in  the  town  if  he  is  a  political  leader,  may 
disrupt  the  district. 

Supervision  Universal  and  Permanent. 
What  we  need  in  Massachusetts  to-day  is  to  put  our  system 
of  local  supervision  on  a  compulsory  basis.  We  want  to  make 
permanent  the  supervision  that  already  exists.  We  want  to 
bring  these  eighty-five  towns  under  district  supervision.  We 
want  to  require  the  fifteen  remaining  towns  that  are  still  with- 
out supervision  to  have  it.  Then  we  shall  cover  the  entire 
State,  and  not  ninety  per  cent,  of  it,  as  at  present.  Whether 
conservative  Massachusetts  is  ready  for  compulsory  supervision 
remains  to  be  seen.  She  favors  supervision  overwhelmingly, 
but  forcing  it, — that's  the  pinch.     Our  teachers  want  it;  our 
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educational  associations  call  for  it ;  the  Board  of  Education  in- 
dorses it ;  the  late  Governor  Greenhalge  recommended  it  to 
the  Legislature ;  the  legislative  committee  on  education  re- 
ported unanimously  in  favor  of  it  last  winter,  and  a  measure 
was  introduced  to  bring  it  to  pass.  But  the  cry  of  centraliza- 
tion was  raised ;  the  old  objection  to  forcing  Massachusetts 
towns  to  do  things  was  urged ;  the  State  Board  was  pictured 
as  a  possible  car  of  Juggernaut  riding  relentlessly  over  these 
little  towns  and  crushing  out  their  local  spirit ;  and  so  the 
measure  was  defeated.  How  long  it  will  take  us  to  carry  it, 
or  whether  we  can  carry  it  at  all,  I  cannot  tell.  It  took  us 
fifty  years  to  kill  the  old  district  system.  It  has  taken  fifty 
years  for  us  to  get  where  we  are  in  supervision.  We  are  slow 
of  growth  and  averse  to  forcing  processes,  but  such  results  as 
we  get  are  deeply  rooted  and  reasonably  secure. 

Local  Supervision  a  Help  to  State  Inspection. 
If  we  can  cover  our  State  with  strong  superintendents,  State 
inspection,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts  that  invite  such 
inspection  most  earnestly,  will  have  everywhere  an  admirable 
leverage  for  that  part  of  its  work  which  aims  to  lift  the  school. 
Lifting  the  schools  of  a  town, — that  means  toning  up  the 
people  of  that  town  and  their  representatives  in  school  commit- 
tees. It  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  a  discreet  superintend- 
ent on  the  spot,  in  constant  touch  with  the  school  authorities, 
the  teachers  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  —  a  man  partly  paid  by 
the  people  and  wholly  subject  to  them,  so  that  they  shall  feel 
that  he  is  their  own,  and  yet  paid  enough  by  the  State  to 
quicken  the  moral  obligation  of  the  people  and  of  the  super- 
intendent to  listen  to  State  suggestions.  State  inspection  in 
touch  with  that  man  is  in  touch  with  the  situation  itself.  To 
be  sure,  the  local  superintendent,  like  the  State  secretary  and 
agents,  has  scarcely  a  trace  of  legal  power ;  but  the  school 
committee  that  employs  him  has  vast  power.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  ironically  said  among  us  that  all  powers  not  other- 
wise expressly  disposed  of  by  our  State  constitution  and  laws 
are  vested  in  the  school  committee.  Let  the  local  superin- 
tendent gain  the  confidence  of  the  school  committee,  and  much 
of  this  great  power  he  may  practically  exercise  himself. 
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The  Strength  and  the  Weakness  of  the  Massachusetts 

System. 
Our  system  of  State  inspection,  you  see,  is  one  of  idolatrous 
respect  for  the  individualism  of  the  town.  The  gain  that  has 
come  from  the  system  has  come  in  a  moral  way.  Its  work  has 
been  mainly  in  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  has 
been  inspection  based  on  the  policy  that  local  pride  must  not 
be  wounded,  that  local  spirit  must  be  saved  and  strengthened, 
and  that  local  energy  must  be  trusted  to  improve  the  schools. 
Its  weakness  is  not  the  exaltation  of  the  system  above  the  man ; 
it  is  the  opposite  one,  rather,  of  neglecting  the  system  to  the 
impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  man.  In  the  presence  of 
this  weakness  we  have,  unquestionably,  much  to  learn  from 
New  York.  But,  if  we  cannot  have  the  judicious  union  of  sys- 
tem and  man,  if  we  must  be  weak  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  let  the  weakness  be  on  the  side  of  the  system,  and  not 
on  the  side  of  the  man.  It  is  with  systems  of  State  inspection 
and  with  the  men  who  execute  them  very  much  as  it  is  with 
this  Senate  Chamber  and  the  men  who  make  laws  here.  It  is 
all  very  rich  here,  very  beautiful,  very  impressive,  a  joy  to  the 
eye  while  we  are  here  and  to  the  memory  when  we  are  gone. 
But  the  great  thing,  after  all,  is  not  this  marvellous  chamber, 
but  the  integrity,  the  wisdom,  the  grace  of  the  men  who  occupy 
these  desks. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


June  and  September,  1896. 


Examination   for   Admission   to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State  Normal   Schools, 
September  8  and  9,  1896. 


I.    Languages. 

Tlie  candidate  will  take  English  and  one  only  of  the  remaining  lan- 
guages,—  Latin,  French  and  German.  Let  careful  attention  he  given 
to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  syntax,  paragraphing  and  idiom. 
Time  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

'  Beading  and  Practice. 

1.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  read :  Shake- 
speare's Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream ;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  Lon- 
don ;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  Scott's  Woodstock ;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Milton;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

2.  "Write  briefly  on  any  two  subjects  selected  from  the  list  that  fol- 
lows. The  point  here  is  not  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  about  the 
selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things  about  them 
in  a  simple,  clear  and  correct  way. 

(a)     Either  of  the  following: 

The  Search  for  Gabriel. 

The  Ending  of  the  Story  of  Evangeline. 

(&)  Either  of  the  following : 
Titania  and  Bottom. 
The  riay  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

(c)  Either  of  the  following : 

The  Money  Diggers. 

The  Golden  Dreams  of  Wolfert  Webber. 

(d)  Either  of  the  following  : 

Silas  Mamer's  Gold. 
The  Coming  of  Eppie. 

(e)  Either  of  the  following : 

The  Times  described  in  Woodstock. 
Cromwell  and  the  Portrait  of  Charles  I. 

If  the  candidate,  instead  of  writing  as  directed,  offers  an  exercise  book 
containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  books  from  the  prescribed  list,  and  properly  certified  by  the 
teacher,  let  the  fact  be  mentioned  under  this  number. 
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Study  and  Practice. 

3.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  critically  studied : 
Shakesi^eare's  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Milton's  L'' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus 
and  Lycidas ;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

4.  Comment  on  one  only  of  the  passages  («),  (6),  (c)  and  (d)  that 
follow,  limiting  yourself  to  the  points  suggested : 

(a)  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath     .... 

Points  to  be  treated :  The  speaker,  the  person  addressed,  the  circum- 
stances, the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  speech  of  which  the  above  words  are 
the  beginning,  the  meaning  of  the  first  line,  the  effect  on  the  person 
addressed,  the  character  of  that  person  as  revealed  in  his  reception  of  the 
appeal. 

(b)  Quote  from  Comus  some  passage  that  you  like  and  show  its  rela- 
tion to  the  context.    If  unable  to  do  so,  comment  upon  the  following : 

Nay,  lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand. 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster, 
And  you  a  statue  ;  or,  as  Daphne  was, 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

(c)  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  —  the  occasion,  and  how 
the  address  reflected  it. 

(rf)     Alas!  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 

To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade. 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis,  in  the  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  ? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears 

To  slit  the  thin-spun  life. 

Points  to  be  treated :  The  event  that  inspired  the  lines ;  the  meaning 
of  boots  it,  and  meditate  the  thankless  Muse;  the  two  kinds  of  life  con- 
trasted in  the  first  six  lines ;  whether  spirit  is  the  subject  or  the  object 
of  raise;  guerdon,  —  its  meaning  and  reference;  the  allusion  in  Fury; 
the  poet's  reasons  for  using  the  epithets  blind  and  thin-spun. 
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LATIN. 

1.    What  Latin  authors  or  works  have  you  studied,  and  how  much  of 
each  have  vou  read  ? 


2.     Take  either  (a)  or  (6) ,  but  not  both. 

(a)     Translate  into  English  : 

Hannibal,  Hamilcaris  filius,  novem  annos  natus,  a  patre  aris  admotus 
odium  in  Romanes  perenne  juravit.  Quae  res  maxime  videtur  coneitasse 
secundum  bellum  Punicum.  Nam  Hamilcare  mortuo  Hannibal,  causam 
belli  quaerens,  Saguntum,  urbem  Romanis  foederatam,  evertit.  Qua- 
propter  Roma  missi  sunt  Carthaginem  legati,  qui  populi  Romani  queri- 
monias  deferrent,  et  Hannibalem,  mali  auctorem,  sibi  dedi  postularent. 
Tergiversantibus  Poenis,  Q.  Fabius,  legationis  princeps,  sinu  ex  toga  facto : 
"Hie  ego,"  inquit,  "  porto  bellum  pacemque ;  utrum  jDlacet,  sumite." 
Poenis  "  bellum "  succlamantibus,  Fabius,  excussa  toga,'  bellum  se  dare 
dixit.  Poeni  accipere  se  responderunt,  et  quo  acciperent  animo,  eodem  se 
gestures. 

^  A  Roman  gown  worn  iji  time  of  peace. 

(1)  Explain  the  case  of  aris,  Boma  and  Carthaginem. 

(2)  Explain  the  mood  oi  deferrent. 

(3)  Translate  into  Latin :  The  Romans  send  Fabius  to  Carthage  to 
demand  that  Hannibal  be  given  up  to  them.  The  Carthaginians  say  they 
will  not  give  him  up. 

(6)     Translate  into  English  : 

Extemplo  Libyae  magnas  it  Fama  per  urbes  — 

Fama,  malum  qua  non  aliud  velocius  ullum  ; 

mobilitate  viget,  viresque  adquirit  eundo, 

parva  metu  prime,  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 

ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 

Illam  Terra  parens,  ira  inritata  deorum, 

extremam  (ut  perhibent)  Coeo  Enceladoque  sororem 

progenuit,  pedibus  celerem  et  pemicibus  alls, 

monstrum  horrendum,  ingens,  cui,  quot  sunt  corpore  plumae, 

tot  vigiles  oculi  subter,  mirabile  dictu, 

tot  linguae,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  subrigit  aures. 

Nocte  volat  coeli  medio  terraeque  per  umbram, 

stridens,  nee  dulci  declinat  lumina  somno ; 

luce  sedet  custos  aut  sum  mi  culmine  tecti, 

tunibus  aut  altis,  et  magnas  territat  urbes  ; 

tarn  ficti  pravique  teuax,  quam  nuntia  veri. 

Aetieid,  IV.,  173-188. 
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FRENCH. 

1.  Translate  into  English:  Eh  bien,  voyons,  chevalier,  iravez-vous 
rien  a  dire,  vous,  et  nous  laisserez-vous  ainsi  dans  I'embarras  ? 

Le  pauvre  chevalier  trembla  de  la  tete  aux  pieds.  Lui,  parler  en 
public,  quand  un  mot,  un  regard,  un  salut  le  jetaient  dans  un  trouble  inex- 
primable  !  Que  faire  ?  car  il  se  croyait  oblige  de  parler,  et  sa  conscience, 
profondement  naive  et  genereuse,  le  lui  ordonnait.  II  se  recueillit  un 
instant,  monta  sur  les  marches  du  monument,  essuya  son  front  baign6  des 
sueurs  de  I'angoisse,  et  parla  ainsi  d'une  voix  entre-coupee  : 

Mesdames  et  messieurs,  si  j'ai  la  hardiesse  de  prendre  la  parole  devant 
vous,  moi  le  plus  incapable  de  bien  dire,  c'est  paree  que  la  reconnaissance 
m'en  fait  un  devoir  et  que  je  compte  sur  votre  indulgence.  Mon  langage 
sera  rustique  et  simple,  mais  mon  coeur  parlera.  Je  crois  que  fort  peu 
d'entre  vous  ont  ete  en  relation  avec  celui  qui  repose  ici,  et  je  dois  vous 
avouer  que,  pour  ma  part,  bien  que  vivant  fort  pres  de  lui,  je  ne  Tai  jamais 
vu  de  pres.  Telle  etait  sa  volonte  ;  mais  j'ai  v6cu  de  ses  bienfaits  autant 
que  de  mon  propre  travail,  et  j'ai  apprls  des  mon  enfance  a  venerer  et 
a  b6nir  son  nom. 

George  Sand,  la  Famille  de  Oermandre. 


2.     Translate  into  French:    Although  the  poor  man  believes  that  he 
has  little  to  say,  yet  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  speak. 


GERMAN. 

1.  Translate  into  English: 

Des  Abends  in  den  schmalen  Strassen  der  grossen  Stadt,  wenn  die 
Sonne  unterging  und  die  Wolken  oben  wie  Gold  zwischen  den  Sehom- 
steinen  glanzten,  hurte  haufig  bald  der  eine  bald  der  andere  einen 
sonderbaren  Laut,  gerade  wie  den  Klang  einer  Kirchenglocke,  aber 
man  horte  es  nur  einen  Augenblick,  denn  da  war  ein  solches  Rasseln 
von  Wagen  und  solches  Rufen,  und  das  stort.  "  Nun  lautet  die  Abend- 
glocke  ! "     sagte  man,  '■  nun  geht  die  Sonne  unter ! " 

Die,  welche  ausserhalb  der  Stadt  gingen,  wo  die  Hiiuser  weiter  von 
einander  entfernt  lagen,  mit  Garten  und  kleinen  Feldern  dazwischen, 
die  sahen  den  Abendhimmel  noch  priichtiger  und  horten  den  Klang 
der  Glocke  weit  starker.  Es  war,  als  kame  der  Ton  von  einer  Kirche 
tief  aus  dem  stillen,  duftenden  Walde,  und  die  Leute  blickten  dorthin 
und  wurden  ganz  andachtig. 

Anpeksen. 

2.  Translate  into  Oerman  :  Do  you  hear  the  evening  bell  ?  It  says 
to  the  people,  as  it  tolls,  that  the  sun  has  gone  down.  Then  thej  stand 
still  and  become  very  devout. 
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sachusetts  State  Normal  Schools, 
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II.     MATHEflATICS. 

The  candidate  will  take  the  three  subjects.  Number  of  questions  in 
all  to  be  answered,  eight.  The  full  work  is  wanted.  Time  allowed  for 
the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  Which  is  the  greater,  and  by  how  much,  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  5,  6,  15  and  20  or  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  816  and  1680  ? 

2.  A  man  buys  360  tons  of  coal,  paying  for  it  $3.50  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.     He  sells  it  for  $4.25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.     What  is  his  profit? 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  Eeduce  ten  per  cent,  of  3  days,  15  hours  and  30  minutes  to  the 
decimal  of  a  week. 

4.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  a  school  on  Monday 
was  153.  The  only  changes  in  membership  during  the  week  were  due 
to  three  permanent  withdrawals  at  the  close  of  Tuesday's  session  and 
four  permanent  accessions  at  the  beginning  of  Friday's  session.  The 
pupils  in  actual  attendance  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  numbered  150,  146,  147,  149  and  148  respectively.  What 
was  the  percentage  of  attendance  for  the  week? 

ALGEBRA. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.    Put  the  following  into  algebraic  form  and  simplify  it : 

Multiply  by  c  the  sum  of  ab  and  6^  increase  this  product  by  a'c,  divide 

the  sum  thus  obtained  by  the  excess  of  b  over  a,  and  subtract  the  quotient 

from  c  times  the  sxim  of  a  and  b. 
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2.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  following  : 

6a: +  7  _  2x  —  2  _  2a: +  1 
15  7a;  —  6  5 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  224  and  the  ratio  of  the  larger  to  the 
smaller  is  as  17  to  15.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

(a)  With  the  aid  of  but  one  unknown  quantity,  deduce  the  equation, 
but  do  not  solve  it. 

(6)  With  the  aid  of  two  unknown  quantities,  deduce  the  equations, 
but  do  not  solve  them. 

4.  Let  a  cube  whose  edge  \s  a  -{-bhe  divided  into  cubes  the  edge  of 

each  of  which  is  —^ — 
2 

(a)  Express  in  terms  of  a  and  b  the  entire  surface  of  the  large  cube 
before  division. 

(&)  Express  in  terms  of  a  and  b  the  sum  of  the  surfaces  of  the  smaller 
cubes  after  division. 

(c)  How  many  times  is  the  original  surface  increased  by  such  di- 
vision ? 

(d)  Connect  this  principle  of  the  increase  of  surface  caused  by  the 
subdivision  of  matter  with  any  fact  or  phenomenon  it  may  help  to  ex- 
plain (e.  g.,  the  floating  of  dust  in  the  air). 

Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  A  certain  principal  />,  when  put  at  interest  at  r  per  cent,  for  t 
years,  yields  an  amotmt  a. 

(a)     Write  the  formula  for  a. 

(6)     From  this  formula  find  r. 

(c)  Express  in  words  the  the  truth  expressed  in  the  formula  for  r 
(that  is,  translate  the  formula  into  a  rule) . 

(d)  With  the  aid  of  the  formula  for  r,  find  at  what  rate  per  cent,  a 
principal  of  $480  must  be  put  at  interest  to  yield  in  4  years  an  amount 
of  $566.40  ? 

6.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers  such  that  their  sum  shall  equal 
the  product  of  the  first  two. 
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GEOMETRY. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  let  the  angle  B  be  greater  than  the  angle  C.  ' 
Prove  that  A  C  is  greater  than  A  B. 

2.  The  triangle  A  B  C  is  right-angled  at  B.  D  is  the  middle  point 
in  A  C.    Draw  the  line  B  D.    Prove  that  B  D  equals  one-half  of  A  C. 

Take  either  3  or  4, 

3.  Show  how  a  line  may  be  divided  geometrically  into  three  equal 
parts. 

On  what  geometric  principle  or  theorem  is  your  solution  based  ? 

4.  Two  maps  of  Massachusetts  are  correctly  made  to  different  scales. 
The  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  Boston  to  Worcester  is  represented  on 
the  scale  of  miles  of  the  smaller  majD  by  two  inches  and  on  the  scale  of 
miles  of  the  larger  map  by  five  inches. 

(a)  If  the  distance  from  Boston  to  Springfield  is  represented  by  y 
inches  of  the  scale  of  miles  of  the  smaller  map,  how  many  inches  would 
represent  the  same  distance  on  the  scale  of  miles  of  the  larger  map  ? 

Give  the  theorem  on  which  your  answer  is  based. 

(&)  What  number  of  square  inches  will  represent  the  area  of  the 
larger  map,  if  the  area  of  the  smaller  map  is  represented  by  a;  -[-  10 
square  inches? 

Give  the  theorem  on  which  your  answer  is  based. 

Take  either  5  or  6. 

5.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  made  by  a  tangent  and  a 
chord  intersecting  at  the  same  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle? 
Prove  it. 

6.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  r.  Express  in  terms  of  r  the  area  of 
a  regular  inscribed  hexagon. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to    the   Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
September  8  and  9,  1896. 


III.    History  and  Geography. 

Take  pains  witli  your  English.  Tinae  allowed  for  this  paper,  one 
hour. 

1.  If  you  have  done  any  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  your 
study  of  United  States  history,  or  have  studied  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  mentioning  the  books  used,  the 
extent  of  your  work,  and  so  on. 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  THE  ENGLISH  IN  VIRGINIA  AND   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

(a)  The  lands  granted  to  the  Plymouth  and  the  London  Compa- 
nies, with  the  location  and  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  each. 

(6)  One  or  two  differences  between  the  first  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts and  those  of  Virginia  in  respect  to  motives  for  immigration. 

(c)  Some  differences  in  respect  to  their  farms,  their  crops  and  their 
dependence  on  the  labor  of  others. 

(d)  One  or  two  differences  in  respect  to  notions  of  self-government 
(which  colony  was  the  more  democratic  or  the  more  aristocratic,  with 
reasons  for  your  view  ?) . 

(e)  One  or  two  contributions  by  each  to  the  American  Revolution. 

3.  THE   STRUGGLE   BETWEEN   ENGLAND   AND   FRANCE   FOR 

THE   MASTERY   OF   NORTH   AMERICA   (1689   TO    1763). 

(a)  The  English  and  the  French  claims  to  territory  in  North  America 
as  they  stood  in  1689,  and  how,  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they 
conflicted. 

(6)  The  four  wars  waged  in  this  country  during  the  struggle.  If  the 
candidate  is  able  to  do  so,  he  may  allude  also  to  the  corresponding  wars  in 
Europe  and  show  briefly  how  the  two  series  were  related. 
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(c)  Tlie  part  taken  by  the  Indians  (not  omitting  the  Iroquois)  during 
these  wars,  with  one  or  two  reasons  therefor. 

(d)  The  final  outcome  of  the  struggle. 

(e)  Either  the  nature  of  the  traces  one  might  expect  to  find  to-day  of 
a  foi'mer  French  occupation  of  a  portion  of  our  country  or  the  historic  basis 
of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

4.     THE    CRITICAL   PERIOD    BETWEEN    1783    AND    1789. 

(a)  Two  or  three  sources  of  weakness  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  during  this  period. 

(&)  Two  or  three  causes  of  State  jealousies  and  antagonisms  during 
this  period. 

(c)  The  money  of  this  period. 

(d)  The  movement  for  a  better  government  and  some  of  its  leaders. 

(e)  The  outcome  of  the  movement  and  the  wisdom  of  that  outcome. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts   State   Normal    Schools, 
September  8  and  9,  1896. 


IV.    Sciences. 

Answer  one  question  only  under  each  science.  Take  pains  with  the 
quality  of  your  work,  aiming  for  good  English  as  well  as  for  intelligent 
and  correct  statements.     Time  allowed  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Take  1  or  2. 

1.  Write  about  rivers,  — their  erosive  work  and  how  it  varies,  their 
sinuosity,  their  transportation  and  dej)osition  of  material,  and  their  ten- 
dency, under  some  conditions,  to  divide  into  branches  before  emptying  into 
the  sea. 

2.  Write  about  the  atmosphere, —  the  relation  of  its  equilibrium  to 
its  density,  why  lighter  air  rises,  causes  that  make  the  air  lighter,  the 
normal  general  movement  of  the  air  between  the  equator  and  either  pole, 
and  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  this  movement. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Take  1  or  2. 

1.  Write  about  the  blood  under  the  following  heads  :  — 
(a)     Its  ingredients,  solid  and  liquid. 

(&)     Where  and  how  the  food  when  digested  enters  it. 

(c)  Its  changes  in  the  capillaries  compared  with  its  changes  in  the 
lungs. 

(d)  Coagulation,  —  its  cause,  method  and  importance. 

2.  Show  (a)  how  animal  heat  is  produced,  (6)  how  it  is  regulated, 
(c)  why  bodily  discomfort  is  so  great  on  a  warm  day  whose  humidity  is 
high,  and  (d)  how  the  skin  tends  to  become  soiled  and  clogged  through 
its  own  processes  so  as  to  need  frequent  cleansing. 
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PHYSICS. 

1  State  whether  in  your  study  of  j)hysics  you  have  performed 
experiments  and  kept  a  notebook ;   and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  In  a  hydraulic  (or  hydrostatic)  press  the  area  of  the  small  piston 
face  is  one  square  inch  and  that  of  the  large  piston  face  is  40  square 
inches.  Suppose  a  force  of  50  pounds  is  applied  to  the  small  piston  and 
friction  is  ignored. 

(ix)     What  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  large  piston  ? 

(6)  Compare  the  distances  the  two  pistons  move  in  the  same  time ; 
also  their  velocities. 

(c)  Describe  a  unit  of  work  convenient  to  use  in  comparing  the 
amounts  of  work  done  upon  the  two  pistons. 

{cV)  How  much  work  is  done  upon  the  small  piston  while  it  moves 
4  inches,  and  how  much  is  done  in  the  same  time  upon  the  large  piston? 

3.  Suppose  heat  is  applied  to  a  basin  of  ice  water  containing  ice  until 
the  water  boils. 

(a)  What  pauses  and  changes  in  temperature  would  a  thermometer 
indicate  throughout  the  process  ? 

(6)  Precisely  what  work  does  the  heat  do  when  the  mercury  is 
stationary  ? 

(c)  The  boiling  point  in  a  deep  mine  as  compared  with  the  same 
point  on  a  high  mountain?    Reason  for  the  difference  ? 

(d)  Explain  the  paradox  that  freezing  is  a  warming  process. 

4.  Make  a  diagram  of  a  voltaic  cell,  naming  the  metals  and  the 
liquid,  marking  the  poles,  and  indicating  the  direction  of  the  current  as 
commonly  assumed. 

(a)     What  is  the  source  of  the  electricity  developed  ? 

(p)     Its  quantity  depends  on  what  ? 

(c)  Local  action  in  the  zinc, —  its  cause,  the  objection  to  it  and  the 
remedy. 

(d)  Possible  transformations  of  electrical  energy  in  a  wire  connect- 
ing the  poles. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  State  Tvlietlier  in  your  study  of  chemistry  you  have   performed 
experiments  and  kept  a  notebook ;  and  if  so,  to  Avhat  extent. 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  Acids,  bases  and  salts : 

(a)  Name  the  following,  classifying  them  as  acids,  bases  and  salts  : 
Kf>,  K2SO4,  H2SO,,  HNO3,  HKSO,,  KOH,  Na  NO3. 

(6)  Acids,  —  their  common  or  essential  constituent  and  how  salts 
(normal,  acid  or  basic)  are  derived  from  them,  with  illustrations. 

(c)  The  behavior  of  a  salt  when  subjected  to  electrolysis. 

(d)  How  many  grams  of  each  element  are  there  in  twenty  grams  of 
pure  nitric  acid. 

3.  Write  about  the  air : 

(a)  Its  chief  ingredients  and  the  effect  on  animal  life  if  each  ingredi- 
ent in  turn  were  to  be  present  in  sudden  and  great  excess. 

(6)     Whether  the  air  is  a  compound  or  a  mixture,  with  reasons. 

(c)  How  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  may  be  obtained  in  a  free  and 
separate  state  from  the  air  with  the  aid  of  phosphorus. 

(d)  The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air,  —  its  source  and  the  evenness  of 
its  distribution. 

4.  Write  about  carbon : 

(a)     Its  allotropic  forms  and  why  they  are  so  called. 
(6)     The  properties  of  carbon  that  explain  its  disinfecting   power, 
with  an  illustrative  experiment. 

(c)  The  carbon  compound  in  air  from  the  lunges,  its  origin  (any  of  it 
inhaled  ?) ,  and  the  lime  water  test  of  its  presence  with  the  equation  for  the 
reaction. 

(d)  How  anthracite  coal  differs  from  bituminous. 

BOTANY. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  your  study  of  botany  been  objective  ?  Have 
you  examined  structures,  performed  experiments,  made  analyses,  collected 
specimens,  kept  a  notebook,  etc.  ? 

Take  2,  3  or  4. 

2.  Write  about  buds  : 

(a)  What  they  are,  the  two  sorts  of  position  in  which  they  grow,  and 
what  they  become  as  they  develop. 
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(6)  The  protection  of  buds, —  when  needed  and  the  nature  of  it 
when  it  exists. 

(c)     Adventitious  buds,  with  an  illustration. 

(fZ)  Effect  upon  the  symmetry  of  a  tree  if  every  bud  were  to  develop 
evenly  and  fully  like  every  other  of  its  kind,  with  causes  that  reduce  this 
symmetry. 

3.  Write  upon  fertilization  in  flowering  plants  : 
(a)     The  organs  and  the  process. 

(6)     Self-fertilization,  —  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  frequently  defeated. 

(c)  Cross-fertilization,  —  what  it  is  and  agencies  that  promote  it. 

(d)  Dioecious  plants,  —  what  kind  of  plants  they  are  and  the  sort  of 
fertilization  they  are  dependent  upon. 

4.  Describe  fully  and  in  botanical  terms  the  seed  vessel  or  fruit  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  examination.  Make  one  or  two  sketches,  sections  ox 
diagrams  to  show  facts  about  the  specimen. 
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Examination    for   Admission    to   the   Mas- 
sachusetts   State    Normal    Schools, 
September  8  and  9,  1896. 


•  V.    Drawing  and  Music. 

The  candidate  will  take  both  Drawing  and  Music.  Time  for  the 
entire  paper,  one  hour. 

DRAWING. 

Take  1,  2  or  3. 

1.  Make  small  freehand  sketches  of  a  sphere,  a  cylinder  and  a  cube. 
Name  all  the  geometric  terms  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  details  of 
these  three  solids. 

2.  Rule  an  oblong  3^-"  wide  and  5"  long.    This  oblong  represents  a 
V  grass  plot  13'  X  20'.    Indicate,  by  drawing  a  circle,  the  size  and  position 

of  a  six-foot  basin  for  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  plot.  State  the 
shortest  distance  in  feet  and  inches  between  the  basin  and  the  side  of  the 
plot.  State  the  approximate  distance  in  feet  and  inches  from  corner  to 
comer  diagonally  across  the  plot. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  natural  leaf,  from  the  object.  Make  a  con- 
ventional drawing  of  the  same. 

Take  4  or  3. 

4.  Sketch  from  memory  a  simple  vase  form. 

6.  Sketch  from  memory  a  Greek  cross.  Indicate  its  geometric  con- 
struction lines. 

Take  6  or  7. 

6.  Sketch  a  cube,  placed  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  turned  so 
that  three  faces  are  visible,  two  being  equally  foreshortened.  Draw  from 
the  object  or  from  memory,  stating  which. 

7.  Sketch  from  the  object  an  open  book  below  the  level  of  the  eye. 
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MUSIC. 

1.  Do  you  read  music  or  sing  or  play  a  musical  instrument?  Give 
some  account  of  such  musical  training  as  you  may  have  received 

Take  2  or  3. 

2.  Write  on  a  staff  four  measures  in  two-four  time,  using  notes,  dots 
and  rests  as  values.  Write  the  treble  or  G  clef  and  place  figures  properly 
on  the  staff  to  indicate  the  time. 

3.  Give  (a)  the  signature,  (6)  the  key,  (c)  the  measure,  (d)  the  scale 
names  of  the  notes  in  order,  and  (e)  the  pitch  names  of  the  notes  in  order 
of  the  following  :  — 


s 


^ 


a^ 


^- 


-^- 


-&- 
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Examination    for   Admission   to   the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
June  25  and  26,  1896. 


I.    Languages. 

The  candidate  will  take  English  and  one  only  of  the  remaining  lan- 
guages,—  Latin,  Erench  and  German.  Let  careful  attention  be  given 
to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  syntax,  paragraphing  and  idiom. 
Time  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ENGLISH. 

Reading  and  Practice. 

1.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  read :  Shake- 
speare's Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  ;  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  Lon- 
don ;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  Scott's  Woodstock ;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Milton ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Mention  other  Avorks  in  literature  that  you  have  also  read. 

2.  Write  briefly  on  any  two  subjects  selected  from  the  list  that  fol- 
lows. The  point  here  is  not  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  about  the 
selected  subjects  so  much  as  your  ability  to  say  a  few  things  about  them 
in  a  simple,  clear  and  correct  way, 

(a)  Some  account  of  one  only  of  the  following  writers :  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Longfellow. 

(6)  Either  Bottom  or  Puck,  in  Midsummer  NighVs  Bream. 

(c)  Either  Louis  Kerneguy  or  the  Commissioners,  in  Woodstock. 

(d)  Either  the  story  of  Evangeline  or  the  verse  of  the  poem. 

(e)  How  Eppie  came  to  live  with  Silas  Marner. 

(/)  Two  or  three  of  Macaulay's  statements  or  opinions  about 
Milton. 

If  the  candidate,  instead  of  writing  as  directed,  offers  an  exercise 
book  containing  compositions  or  other  written  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  books  from  the  prescribed  list,  and  properly  certi- 
fied by  the  teacher,  let  the  fact  be  mentioned  under  this  number. 
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Study  and  Practice. 

3.  Tell  what  books  of  the  following  list  you  have  critically  studied : 
Shakespeare's  Mercha7it  of  Venice ;  IMilton's  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Comus  and  Lycidas ;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

4.  Comment  on  one  only  of  the  passages  («),  (6),  (c)  and  {d)  that 
follow,  limiting  yourself  to  the  points  suggested : 

(a)     I  speak  too  long ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  at  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election.  ' 

Points  to  be  treated :  The  occasion ;  the  speaker ;  the  person  ad- 
dressed ;  the  emotion  that  prompted  the  speech ;  the  meaning  of  the 
words  peize,  eke  and  stay ;  the  election  referred  to. 

(6)     Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 

Points  to  be  considered :  A  list  of  the  neiv  pleasures,  each  being 
indicated  by  a  single  word ;  whether  it  is  the  object  of  round  or  the 
subject  of  measures,  with  reasons  for  your  opinion ;  the  case  of  land- 
scape, with  the  reason  ;  what  the  poet  means  by  russet  lawns  and  fallows 
gray ;  the  poet's  reasons  for  using  the  words  barren  and  labouring. 

(c)     Explain  these  allusions  in  Webster's  Fi7'st  Bunker  Hill  Oration: 

(1)  But  ah  !    Him !    The  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause ! 

(2)  Yeterahs  of  half  a  century ! 

(3)  Fortvmate  man !  You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres 
and  with  two  generations. 

(4)  "  Serus  in  coelum  redeas." 

((^)     'Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 

That  thou  hast  banished  from  thy  tongue  with  lies.  * 

Was  this  the  cottage  and  the  safe  abode 

Thou  told'st  me  of?    What  grim  aspects  are  these, — 

These  ugly-headed  monsters  ? 

Were  it  a  draft  for  Juno  when  she  banquets 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer. 

Points :    At  the  discretion  of  the  candidate. 
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LATIN. 

1.  What  Latin  authors  or  works  have  you  studied,  and  how  much  of 
each  have  you  read  ? 

2.  Take  either  (a)  or  (6),  but  not  both. 

(a)  The  oracle  at  Delphi  advises  the  Athenians  in  view  of  the  inva- 
sio7i  of  Xerxes. 

Translate  into  English:  Cuius  de  adventu  cum  fama  in  Graeciam 
esset  perlata  et  maxime  Athenienses  peti  dicerentur  propter  pugnam 
Marathoniam,  miserunt  Delphos  consultum,  qvTidnam  facerent  de  rebus 
suis.  Deliberantibus  Pythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  ligneis  se  munirent. 
Id  responsum  quo  valeret  cum  intellegeret  nemo,  Themistocles  persuasit 
consilium  esse  Apollinis,  ut  in  naves  se  suaque  conferrent:  eum  enim  a 
deo  significari  murum  ligneum. 

(1)  Reason  for  the  mode  and  tense  of  esset  perlata") 

(2)  Principal  parts  of  conferrent) 

(3)  Where  is  consultum  made  ? 

(4)  If  the  clause  ut  moenibus  ligneis  se  munirent  is  regarded  as  a 
substantive,  in  what  case  is  it  and  why? 

The  candidate  may  omit  questions  (I),  (2),  (5)  and  (4)  and  ansiver 
only  (3). 

(5)  Translate  into  Latin:  News  is  brought  to  Delphi  that  Xerxes 
is  about  to  lead  his  forces  into  Greece  and  that  the  Athenians  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  their  affairs. 

(jb)     Dido  welcomes  the  Trojans  to  Carthage. 

Solvite  corde  metum,  Teucri,  seckidite  curas. 
Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
moliri,  et  late  finis  custode  tvieri. 
Quis  genus  Aeneadum,  quis  Trojae  nesciat  urbem 
virtutesque  virosque,  aut  tanti  incendia  belli? 
Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni, 
nee  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  Sol  iungit  ab  urbe. 
*  Seu  vos  Hesperiam  magnam  Satumiaque  arva, 

sive  Erycis  finis  regemque  optatis  Acesten, 
auxilio  tutos  dimittam,  opibusque  iuvabo. 
Voltis  et  his  mecum  pariter  considere  regnis ; 
urbem  quam  statuo,  vestra  est;  suhducite  navis ; 
Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur. 

Aeneid  I.,  561-574. 
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FRENCH. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have   done  in  the   study   of  French,  —  the  time 
spent,  the  authors  read,  and  so  on. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : 

Marie  Antoinette. 
La  reine  semblait  avoir  ete  creee  par  la  nature  pour  contraster  avec 
le  roi,  et  pour  attirer  a  jamais  I'interet  et  la  pitie  des  siecles  sur  un  de 
ces  drames  d'etat  qui  ne  sont  pas  complets  quand  les  infortunes  d'une 
femme  ne  les  achevent  pas.  Fille  de  Marie-Therese,  elle  avait  commence 
sa  vie  dans  les  orages  de  la  monarchic  autrichienne.  Elle  etait  soeur 
de  ces  enfans  que  I'imperatrice  tenait  par  la  main  quand  elle  se  presenta 
en  suppliante  devant  les  fideles  Hongrois,  et  que  ces  troupes  s'ecrierent : 
"  Mourons  pour  notre  roi  Marie-Therese ! "  Sa  fille  aussi  avait  le  coeur 
d"un  roi.  A  son  arrivee  en  France,  sa  beaute  avait  ebloui  le  royaume ; 
cette  beaute  6tait  dans  tout  son  gclat.  Elle  etait  grande,  elanc6e,  souple ; 
tme  veritable  fille  du  Tyrol. 

Lamartine. 

3.  Translate  into  French  ■•   Are  not  these   the   children  of  the   em- 
press ?    Does  she  not  grasp  them  by  the  hand  ? 

GERMAN. 

1.  Tell  what  you  have   done   in  the   study  of  German,  —  the   time 
spent,  the  authors  read,  and  so  on. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : 

Pestalozzi. 
Dieser  Mann  war  ein  grosser  Kinderfreund  und  hatte  lange  Zeit  in 
seinem  Hause  viele  arme  Ivinder;  diese  unterrichtete  imd  erzog  er,  wie 
wenn  sie  seine  eigeuen  Kinder  gewesen  waren.  Er  war  nicht  reich  und 
war  immer  altmodisch  gekleidet.  Einmal  ging  er  nach  Basel.'  Da 
begegnete  ihm  ein  armer  Mann 'und  klagte  ihm,  dass  er  viel  UnglUck 
in  seinem  Hause  gehabt  habe ;  jetzt  wisse  er  sich  gar  nicht  mehr  zu 
helfen  und  bitte  ihn  um  eine  milde  Gabe.  Pestalozzi  hatte  kein  geld 
im  Sacke,  aber  der  arme  Mann  dauerte  ihn  so,  dass  er  sich  niederbiickte 
eine  von  seinen  silbemen  Schuhschnallen  losmachte  und  sie  dem  armen 
Manne  gab. 

3.  Translate  into  German :  No  man  loves  children  more  than  Pesta- 
lozzi.    He  trains  them  as  if  they  were  his  own. 

1  The  city  of  Basle. 
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Examination   for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State  Normal   Schools, 
June  26  and  26,  1896. 


II.    Mathematics. 

The  candidate  will  take  the  three  subjects.  Nvimber  of  questions  in 
all  to  be  answered,  eight.  The  full  work  is  wanted.  Time  allowed  for 
the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  If  the  ratio  of  a  yard  to  a  metre  is  as  .914383  to  1,  what  is  the 
ratio  of  an  inch  to  a  centimetre  ? 

2.  A  room  21  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  is  to  be  laid  with  carpeting 
I  of  a  yard  wide.  Is  it  better  to  have  the  breadths  run  the  long  way 
of  the  room  or  the  short  way,  and  why  ?  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
carpeting  at  $1.50  per  yard,  if  there  is  no  waste  in  matching  the  pattern? 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  A  man  bought  50  barrels  of  flour  for  $4.50  per  barrel  and  sold 
it  immediately  at  $5.00  per  barrel  on  three  months'  credit.  If  the  note 
for  the  amount  of  the  sale  were  discounted  immediately  at  a  bank  at 
6%,  what  would  be  the  gain  in  the  transaction  P 

4.  The  sum  of  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  16  inches  One 
of  the  equal  sides  is  5  inches.  What  is  the  area  of  the  triangle  in 
square  inches? 
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ALGEBRA. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  Reduce  the  following  expression  to  its  simplest  form:— ■ 

(« 4-  6)  6      ,      hab  —  W      ,      2  cv" 
Or-h  b-a  a-b 

2.  Simplify  the  following :  — 

16  -  a; -Wa;- [8 -9a;- (3 -6a;)]  ?  +  21 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  A  certain  number  is  divided  by  b.     The  sum  of  the  quotient,  the 
divisor  and  the  dividend  is  a.     What  is  the  number  .^ 

4.  Find  the  value  of  x  only  in  the  following  equations,  eliminating 
y  by  comparison :  — 

(2)     -i-_A  =  o 

■^       X  y 

Take  either  o  or  6. 

5.  The   product  of  two  numbers  is  a  and  their  sum  b.    What  are 
the  numbers? 

6.  The  formula  for  the  amount  jdelded  by  a  principal   at  simple 
interest  for  a  given  time  and  rate  is  «  =  p  |-  prt. 

(a)     Find  p  from  this  formula. 

(&)     Express  in  words  the  truth  expressed  in  the  formula  for  p. 

(c)     With   the    aid    of  the    formula,  find   what   principal    in   three 
years  at  4  per  cent,  will  amount  to 
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GEOMETRY. 

Take  either  1  or  2. 

1.  Prove  that  any  point  in  the  bisector  of  an  angle  is  equally 
distant  from  the  sides  of  the  angle. 

2.  Prove  that  the  line  dividing  two  sides  of  a  triangle  proportion- 
ally is  parallel  to  the  third  side. 

Take  either  3  or  4. 

3.  Prove  that  a  diameter  is  greater  than  any  other  chord  of  a  circle. 

4.  A  regular  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  has  its  number  of  sides 
indefinitely  increased. 

(a)  What  are  the  limits  respectively  of  the  apothem  and  the  peri- 
meter of  the  polygon  and  of  the  polygon  itself? 

(6)     The  area  of  the  polygon  is  equal  to  what? 

(c)     The  area  of  the  circle  is  equal  to  what? 

{cl)  Give  the  theorem  or  principle  by  means  of  which  the  area  of 
the  circle  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  polygon. 

Take  one  only  of  5,  6  and  7. 

5.  Show  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram  how  a  circumference  may  be 
passed  through  three  points  not  in  a  straight  line. 

6.  Let  X  represent  the  altitude  of  an  equilateral  triangle  one  of 
whose  sides  is  a.     Find  x  in  terms  of  a. 

7.  (a)  Inscribe  the  triangle  ABC  in  a  semicircle,  AC  being  the 
diameter.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  BD  from  the  vertex  B  to  the  diam- 
eter.    Find  BD,  representing  it  by  x,  when  AD  is  9  and  DC  is  4. 

(b)     What  is   the   locus   of  the   vertex  of  the  right   angle   ot  a 
right  triangle  that  is  constructed  on  a  given  hypothenuse  ? 
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Examination   for   Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State  Normal   Schools, 
June  26  and  26,  1896. 


III.    History  and  Geography. 

Take  pains  with  your  English.  Time  allowed  for  this  paper,  one 
hour. 

1.  If  yovi  have  done  any  collateral  reading  in  connection  with  your 
study  of  United  States  history,  or  have  studied  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  mentioning  the  books  used,  the 
extent  of  your  work,  and  so  on. 

Take  one  only  of  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

2.      MASSACHUSETTS. 

(a)  The   difference   in   religious  views  between  the  Pilgrims   and 

the  Puritans. 

(b)  Causes   in   England   that  led  to  the  Puritan  exodus  to  Massa- 

chusetts. 

(c)  The  change  from  the  colonial  government  to  the  provincial, — 

the  time   of  it,  the   causes   that  led  to  it,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  people  towards  it. 

(cZ)  Illustrations  to  show  how  geographical  conditions  have  de- 
termined the  settlement  and  development  of  towns  or  cities 
in  the  State. 

(e)  Illustrations  of  the  exercise  of  local,  state  and  national  author- 
ity within  your  town  or  city. 
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3.  THE    MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY. 

(a)     A  comparison   of  the   French   and  the  English   claims  to  this 
valley  in  respect  to  their  priority  and  nature. 

(&)     The  side  taken  by  the  Indians   in  the   controversies  about  this 
valley  and  their  reasons  for  taking  it. 

(c)     The  disposition  of  this  vast  territory  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763. 

{d)     The  Louisiana  purchase. 

(e)     States  of  the  Union  formed  from  this  purchase. 

4.  THE    CIVIL   WAR. 

(a)     The  geographical  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
(&)     The  blockade,  —  its  object,  extent  and  results. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  slavery  at   the   beginning  of  the  war  and  as 

the  war  progressed. 

(d)  The  control  of  the  Mississippi,  —  by  what   events   secured   and 

of  what  strategic  value. 

(e)  Things  settled  by  the  war. 

5.  HISTORICAL   ALLUSIONS. 

(a)  The  Charter  Oak.  (/)  The  Dred  Scott  decision. 

(6)  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  (g)  The  Trent  affair. 

(c)  Old  Ironsides.  (h)  The  Geneva  award. 

(cZ)  The  Missouri  compromise.  (i)  Sheridan's  ride. 

(e)  Squatter  sovereignty.  (/)  The  Alaska  purchase. 
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Examination    for  Admission    to   the    Mas- 
sachusetts   State    Normal    Schools, 
June    26    and    26,    1896. 


IV.    Sciences. 

Answer  one  question  only  under  eacli  science.  Take  pains  with  the 
quality  of  your  work,  aiming  for  good  English  as  well  as  for  intelligent 
and  correct  statements.     Time  allowed  for  the  entire  paper,  two  hours. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Take  one  only  of  1,  2  and  3. 

1.  Write  about  watersheds  and  their  relations  to  the  size,  length, 
current  and  commercial  availability  of  rivers.     Give  an  illustration. 

2.  Make  a  cross  section  to  show  the  grander  relief  forms  of  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Describe  it.  In  what  general 
way  does  it  differ  from  a  similar  cross  section  for  South  America? 

3.  Write  about  the  phenomena  of  a  storm  centre,  —  why  it  is  so 
called,  the  condition  of  the  air  in  it,  the  readings  of  the  barometer 
there,  its  movement,  the  winds  about  it,  etc. 

PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 

Take  one  only  of  1,  2  and  3. 

1.  Trace  the  course  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  (where 
it  is   pure)    back  to   the    left   ventricle    again,    alluding    to    the   vessels 
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through  which  it  passes,  its  purity  or  impurity  in  them,  the  places 
where  changes  of  condition  occur  and  the  general  cause  of  each  change. 
Illustrate  with  a  diagram,  if  you  can. 

2.  Make  three  statements  about  the  lungs   the  first  of  which  shall 
be  anatomical,  the  second  physiological,  and  the  third  hygienic. 

3.  Write  about  the  nervous  system  under  the  following  heads : 

(a)     The  service  rendered  by  it. 

(6)     The   distinction  between  a   voluntary  and  a  reflex  movement, 
with  illustrations. 

(c)     The  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  power  of  self-control  and  the 
possible  consequences  thereof. 


PHYSICS. 

1.  State  whether  in  your  study  of  physics  you  have  performed 
experiments  and  kept  a  notebook ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Take  one  only  of  2,  3  and  4. 

2.  Write  about  the  barometer  under  the  following  heads: 
(a)     Its  construction,  with  a  diagram. 

(&)     Why  the  mercury  is  sustained  in  the  tube. 

(c)  The  height  at  which  water  would  stand  in  a  barometer  if 
mercury,  under  the  same  conditions,  would  stand  at  30.25  inches  (specific 
gravity  of  mercury,  13.6). 

(d)  Fluctuations  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  and  the  causes 
thereof. 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  the  following :  (a)  work ;  (b)  energy ;  (c) 
potential  energy ;  ((Z)  kinetic  energy ;  (e)  transformation  of  energy. 

4.  With  the  aid  of  a  diagram  to  show  the  working  either  of  the 
apparatus  or  of  the  principle  involved  in  it,  describe  one  only  of  the 
following:  the  electric  telegraph,  the  electric  motor,  the  Bell  telephone. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  State  whether  in  your  study  of  chemistry  you   have   performed 
experiments  and  kept  notebooks ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Take  one  only  of  2,  3  and  4. 

2.  Write  upon  oxidation  under  the  following  heads : 

(o)     How  rapid  oxidation   compares  with  slow  in   respect  to  light, 
heat  and  products. 

(b)  Some  products  of  combustion,  with  their  symbols. 

(c)  The  cause  of  incandescence  in  combustion. 
(cV)     The  cause  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

(e)     The  arrest  of  decay  in  organic  substances. 

3.  (a)     Name  each   of  the  following :    K,  SO^,  H,,  SO^  KOH,  HNO3, 
Ca  CO3. 

(6)     Write  symbols  for  the  following :  ammonia,  limestone,  common 
salt,  copper  sulphate,  copper  nitrate. 

(c)  Write  the  chemical  equation  for  the  reaction  that  occurs  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  marble. 

(d)  How  many  pounds   of  silver  nitrate   can  be   made  from    five 
pounds  of  silver  (Ag,  107.1  ;    N,  14;    O,  16)? 

4.  Write  upon  carbon  dioxide  under  the  following  heads :  — 

(a)  Its  solubility  in  water. 

(b)  How  it  can  be  made  liquid  or  solid. 

(c)  An   experiment  to  test  its   presence   in  air   issuing   from    the 
lungs. 

(d)  Processes  that  are  continuously  adding  vast  quantities  of  it  to 
our  atmosphere. 

(e)  Processes  that  keep  the  atmosphere  uniform  and  pure  in  spite 
of  such  additions. 
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BOTANY. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  your  study  of  botany  been  objective  ?  Have 
you  exarained  structures,  performed  experiments,  made  analyses,  collected 
specimens,  kept  notebooks,  etc.? 

Take  one  only  of  2,  3  and  4. 

2.  Suggest  experiments  with  germinating  seeds  to  show  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

(a)  How  light  affects  germination. 

(b)  How  moisture  affects  it. 

(c)  How  air  affects  it. 

(d)  How  temperature  affects  it. 

3.  Give  the  names  (a)  of  one  or  two  dicotyledonous  plants,  and  (b) 
of  one  or  two  monocotyledonous  plants,  (c)  Distinguish  between  the 
two  kinds  in  respect  to  the  structure,  the  growth  and  the  life  or  vitality 
of  the  stem 

4.  Describe  the  flower  submitted  to  you  for  examination,  arrang- 
ing your  description  under  the  following  heads  and  using  botanical 
terms  to  bring  out  the  principal  characteristics  of  each  part :  — 

(a)  The  calyx. 

{b)  The  corolla. 

(c)  The  stamens. 

{d)  The  pistil. 

(e)  How  it  compares  with  the  typical  flower  iu  respect  to  being 
complete,  perfect,  regular  and  symmetrical. 
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Examination   for    Admission    to    the    Mas- 
sachusetts  State   Normal   Schools, 
June  2B  and  26,  1896. 


V.    Drawing  and  Music. 

The  candidate  will  take  both  Drawing  and  Music.  Time  for  the 
entire  paper,  one  hour. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Circle,  sphere,  square  prism,  cube,  oblong,  ellipsoid,  triangular 
prism,  ovoid,  pyramid,  cone,  isosceles  triangle,  circular  plinth,  spheroid, 
ellipse,  oval. 

(a)  Select  from  the  foregoing  list  the  names  of  the  geometric  solids 
and  write  them  in  order. 

(6)  Arrange  the  remaining  names  in  a  column  and  sketch  opposite 
each  the  corresponding  geometric  figure. 

Take  one  only  of  2,  3  and  4. 

2.  Eule  an  oblong  3i"  wide  and  5"  long,  the  long  edges  horizontal. 
Suppose  that  this  oblong  represents  the  floor  of  a  kindergarten  room 
14'  X  20'.  Indicate  by  drawing  a  circle  to  the  proper  scale  the  position 
of  a  ring  8'  in  diameter,  painted  upon  the  floor  in  such  a  position  that 
at  three  points  it  is  3'  from  the  edges  of  the  floor. 

3.  Sketch  lightly,  freehand,  a  four-inch  square,  judging  the  dimen- 
sions. Sketch  a  diagonal ;  trisect  it.  Sketch  another  diagonal ;  trisect 
it.  Quadrisect  each  side  of  the  square.  Sketch  the  necessary  oblique 
lines  and  line-in  to  form  a  Maltese  cross. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  natural  leaf  from  the  object.  Make  a 
conventional  drawing  of  the  same. 
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Take  5  or  6,  but  not  both. 

5.  Sketch,  either  from  the  object  or  from  memory,  stating  which 
a  cube  placed  below  the  level  of  the  eye  and  turned  so  that  three  faces 
are  visible. 

6.  Sketch  from  the  object  a  book  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  resting 
upon  its  side  and  turned  at  an  angle. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Do  you  read  music  or  sing  or  play  a  musical  instrument?  Give 
some  account  of  such  musical  training  as  you  may  have  received. 

Take  2  or  3,  but  not  both. 

2.  Write  on  a  staff"  four  measures  in  four-four  time,  using  notes, 
dots  and  rests  as  values.  Write  the  treble  or  G  clef  and  place  figures 
properly  on  the  staff  to  indicate  the  time. 

3.  Copy  the  following,  and  give  (a)  its  signature,  (b)  its  key,  (c) 
its  measure,  (fZ)  the  scale  names  of  its  notes  in  order,  and  (e)  the  pitch 
names  of  its  notes  in  order : 


j.\M  n_^\rrm^ 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL    LEGISLATION 

OF  1896. 


Massachusetts   School  Legislation  of   1896. 


Copies  of  the  '*  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to 
public  instruction,  with  annotations  and  explanations,  including 
the  laws  in  force  June,  1892,"  with  a  supplement  containing 
the  general  school  legislation  of  1893,  1894,  1895  and  1896, 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education  at  the  State  House. 

Chapter  310.  —  An  Act  relative  to  State  Scholarships  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid  annually  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

Section  2.  In  consideration  of  such  payment  and  of  the  grant 
made  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  resolves  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  shall  maintain  forty  free  scholarships,  of  which  each 
senatorial  district  in  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  entitled  to  one,  if  a 
candidate  is  presented  who  is  otherwise  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of 
tuition.  In  case  no  such  candidate  appears  from  a  senatorial  district, 
then  a  candidate  may  be  selected  from  the  state  at  large  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  who  may  continue  to  hold  the  scholarship  annuall}^  until  a 
candidate  is  presented  from  the  senatorial  district  unrepresented. 

Section  3.  The  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to  such  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  as  shall  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  possess  the  qualifications  fixed  for  the  admission  of  students 
to  said  institute,  and  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  board  of  education  ; 
preference  in  the  award  being  given  only  to  qualified  candidates 
otherwise  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition. 

Section  4.  So  much  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  three  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  as  relates  to 
state  scholarships,  and  so  much  of  chapter  seventy  of  the  resolves  of 
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the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  as  provides  an  annual 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  free 
scholarships,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.     [Ajoproved  April  27,  1896. 

Chapter  319.  —  An  Act  relative  to  Scliool  Committees  in  Towns, 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  twenty-six  of  chapter  forty-four  of  the  Public  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "committee",  in  the 
second  line,  the  words :  —  and  any  town  in  which  ballots  for  town 
officers  are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  town  may  vote  to  so 
change  the  number  of  its  school  committee  at  a  meeting,  other  than 
the  annual  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  and  held  thirty  days  at 
least  before  the  annual  meeting  at  which  such  change  is  to  become 
operative,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  —  Section  26.  A  town  may, 
at  its  annual  meeting,  vote  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  its 
school  committee ;  and  any  town  in  which  ballots  for  town  officers 
are  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  town  may  vote  to  so  change  the 
number  of  its  school  committee  at  a  meeting,  other  than  the  annual 
meeting,  called  for  the  purpose  and  held  thirty  days  at  least  before 
the  annual  meeting  at  which  such  change  is  to  become  operative. 
Such  increase  shall  be  made  by  adding  one  or  more  to  each  class,  to 
hold  office  according  to  the  tenure  of  the  class  to  which  they  are  sev- 
erally chosen.  Such  diminution  shall  be  made  by  choosing,  annually, 
such  number  as  will  in  three  years  effect  it,  and  a  vote  to  diminish 
shall  remain  in  force  until  the  diminution  under  it  is  accomplished. 
\_Approved  April  27,  1896. 

Chapter  381.  —  An  Act  relative  to  the  Presentation  of  Certain 
Petitions  to  the  General  Court. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whoever  intends  to  present  to  the  general  court  a 
petition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  college  or  university  or  other  edu- 
cational institution,  with  power  to  grant  degrees,  or  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  of  an  existing  educational  institution  so  that  the 
said  institution  not  having  such  power  shall  thereafter  have  power  to 
grant  degrees,  shall  give  notice  of  such  petition  by  publishing  a  copy 
of  the  same  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks  in  such  news- 
paper or  newspapers  as  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education 
shall  direct,  the  last  publication  to  be  made  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  the  session  at  which  the  petition  is  to  be  presented. 
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Section  2.  Such  petitions  shall  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  education,  with  proof  of  publication  satisfactory  to 
him,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  and  the  said  secretary 
shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  general  court  during  the  first  week  of 
the  session,  with  the  endorsement,  in  each  case,  that  the  required 
publication  has  been  made. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ajo- 
proved  May  9,  1896. 

Chapter  383.  — An  Act  relative  to  the  Cost  of  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Children  under  the  Charge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  or  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lyman  and  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloios: 

Section  1.  For  the  education  and  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
in  any  town  or  city  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  who  shall  be  placed,  boarded  or  bound  out  by  the 
state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  or  by  the  trustees  of  the  Lyman 
and  industrial  schools,  or  kept  under  the  control  of  either  of  said 
boards  in  said  town  or  city,  other  than  the  town  or  city  from  which 
said  children  are  entitled  bylaw  to  receive  education  and  instruction, 
the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  such  town  or  city  the  sura  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  week  of  five  days,  or  major  part  thereof,  of  attendance 
of  each  of  such  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Section  2.  Settlements  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  towns  and 
cities  with  the  Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall  be  made  annually 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  and  the  amounts  found  due  shall  be  paid 
within  three  months  thereafter. 

Section  3.  The  money  received  by  said  cities  and  towns  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  added  by  them  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  such 
cities  and  towns.     \_Approved  May  9,  1896. 

Chapter   407.  —  An   Act  relative   to   State    Scholarships  in  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid  annually  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-six,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

Section  2.  In  consideration  of  such  payment  and  of  the  grant  made 
by  chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
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sixty-nine  the  "Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  shall  maintain  forty 
free  scholarships,  of  which  each  senatorial  district  in  the  Common- 
wealth shall  be  entitled  to  one,  if  a  candidate  is  presented  who  is  other- 
wise unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition.  In  case  no  such  candidate 
appears  from  a  senatorial  district,  then  a  candidate  may  be  selected 
from  the  state  at  large  to  fill  such  vacancy,  who  may  continue  to 
hold  the  scholarship  annually  until  a  candidate  is  presented  from  the 
senatorial  district  unrepresented. 

Section  3.  The  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to  such  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts  as  shall  be  found  upon  examination  to 
possess  the  qualifications  fixed  for  the  admission  of  students  to  said 
institute,  and  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  board  of  education  ;  pref- 
erence in  the  award  being  given  only  to  qualified  candidates  other- 
wise unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  tuition. 

Section  4.  Chapter  seventy-two  and  so  much  of  chapter  fifty- 
seven  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  as 
relates  to  state  scholarships  are  hereby  repealed.  [^Aj)2)roved  May 
16,  1896.  ' 


Chapter  408.  —  An  Act  relative  to  the  Salaries  of  Public  ScJiool 
Teachers  in  Small  Towns. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

With  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education  there  may  be  paid 
from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  any  town  having  a  valuation  of 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
two  dollars  per  week  for  the  actual  time  of  service  of  each  teacher, 
approved  by  the  school  committee  of  said  town  after  special  examina- 
tion as  to  exceptional  ability,  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  said 
town,  which  sum  shall  be  added  to  the  salary  of  such  teacher:  pro- 
vided, that  the  amount  paid  by  the  town  toward  the  salary  of  such 
teacher  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  salary  paid  by  said  town  to 
teachers  in  the  same  grade  of  school  for  the  three  years  next  preced- 
ing, and  that  by  said  addition  no  teacher  shall  receive  more  than  ten 
dollars  per  week.     \_Approved  May  16,  1896. 
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Amesbury, 

1 

94 

88 

84 

30 

6 

$359  17 

Boston,    . 

189 

2,219 

1,235 

3,454 

84 

190 

66,547  48 

Brockton, 

11 

322 

90 

260 

49 

13 

1,784  96 

Brookline, 

4 

101 

* 

46 

62 

3 

738  48 

Cambridge, 

31 

972 

486 

595 

50 

58 

5,104  50 

Chelsea,  . 

6 

171 

70 

114 

50 

12 

1,021  50 

Chicopee, 

8 

126 

186 

312 

40 

21 

1,195  10 

Clinton,    . 

6 

255 

189 

58 

42 

11 

686  00 

Dudley,  . 

3 

80 

51 

95 

26 

5 

238  61 

Everett,   . 

2 

53 

18 

33 

60 

2 

435  50 

Fall  River, 

52 

2,663 

1,269 

1,900 

48 

116 

11,089  98 

Fitchburg, 

6 

506 

252 

277 

49 

56 

3,.325  45 

Framingham,  . 

1 

48 

33 

30 

52 

5 

750  00 

Gardner,  . 

5 

147 

10 

64 

44 

15 

627  03 

Haverhill, 

12 

350 

160 

271 

60 

25 

2,286  37 

Hinsdale,         ; 

1 

23 

* 

- 

42 

1 

53  00 

Holyoke, 

24 

622 

560 

607 

40 

56 

3,286  20 

Hyde  Park,      . 

3 

99 

- 

86 

64 

4 

700  00 

Lawrence, 

28 

981 

351 

932 

70 

54 

4,260  00 

Lowell,    . 

86 

3,977 

1,583 

2,410 

73 

153 

23,443  84 

Lynn, 

18 

434 

608 

373 

104 

25 

3,118  68 

Maiden,  . 

8 

205 

135 

178 

71 

12 

2,500  00 

Marlborough, . 

5 

154 

1 

100 

60 

5 

491  25 

Medford, 

4 

232 

109 

116 

41 

6 

1,062  03 

Mill  bury, 

2 

40 

- 

- 

80 

2 

250  00 

Natick,    . 

3 

42 

15 

30 

50 

3 

347  90 

New  Bedford, . 

30 

1,941 

937 

908 

40 

65 

6,015  07 

Newburyport, . 

2 

56 

38 

51 

32 

8 

340  00 

Newton,  . 

2 

231 

96 

123 

29 

14 

1,055  30  ■ 

North  Adams, 

13 

358 

124 

371 

40 

18 

1,369  73 

Northampton, 

9 

122 

62 

124 

49 

14 

1,343  40 

North  Attleborough 

. 

1 

55 

6 

19 

33 

3 

110  00 

Northbridge,   . 

3 

92 

4 

58 

28 

5 

263  54 

Orange,    . 

1 

15 

4 

10 

24 

1 

141  10 

Pittsfield, 

10 

141 

54 

95 

42 

10 

920  74 

Quincy,    . 

9 

203 

35 

115 

54 

9 

2,518  05 

Salem, 

3 

276 

63 

95 

154 

12 

1,420  00 

Somerville, 

4 

218 

89 

214 

45 

19 

2,130  27 

Southhridge,    . 

4 

112 

96 

158 

41 

8 

648  68 

South  Hadley, 

3 

- 

- 

37 

40 

6 

365  00 

Spencer,  . 

6 

58 

32 

54 

32 

9 

444  68 

Springheld, 

15 

722 

134 

363 

74 

24 

5,041  94 

Taunton, 

10 

165 

79 

149 

32 

23 

1,813  50 

Waltham, 

3 

180 

171 

174 

54 

12 

1,966  99 

Warren,  . 

3 

60 

44 

39 

24 

5 

160  58 

Webster, . 

4 

115 

71 

128 

57 

9 

607  40 

Westtield, 

4 

85 

24 

46 

29 

5 

355  00 

Woburn, . 

1 

85 

49 

57 

50 

5 

786  47 

Worcester, 

22 

580 

53 

469 
16,282 

118 

54 

10,783  55 

Totals, 

• 

681 

20,786 

9,764 

2,562 

1,197 

$176,304  02 

*  With  males. 
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Ixxx  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED  TABLES  —  First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other  funds 
held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum 
raised  by  taxes ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appro- 
priations. The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on 
the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools  is 
not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being  necessary  to 
retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those  holding  the 
trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriajtes  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its  public 
schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  voters, 
or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying  its 
ordinary  expenses,  then  such  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue  and  sometimes  other  funds  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the 
other  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds 

Voluntarj^  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to 
favor  particular  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally 
all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel 
gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals, 
and  is  therefore  uncertain  ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in 
money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still  the 
contributions  voluntarily'  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1895  96,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1891-95.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Great  Barrington, 

West  Stock  bridge 

Cheshire, 

Lenox, 

Lee, 

Pittsfiekl,      . 

Tyringham,. 

Sheffield,      . 

Florida, 

Adams, 

North  Adams, 

Otis,      . 

Williamstown, 

Alford, 

Richmond,    . 

J^anesborough, 

Peru,     . 

Monterey,     . 

Hinsdale, 

Clarksburg, . 

Becket, 

Washington, 
New  Marlboroug 
Savoy,  . 
Sandisfield,  . 
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Egremont,    . 
New  Ashford, 
Windsor, 
Mt.  Washington, 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — First  Series. 

Showing    the   Comparative  Amount  of  Mo7iey,  including    Voluntary 
Co7itributions,  appropriated  by  the  different    Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education  of  each   Child  between   the  Ages   of  5  and  15 
Years  in  the  County. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

14 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

13 

12 

14 

Suffolk,     . 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Worcester, 

Hampden, 

Essex, 

Franklin,  . 

Dukes, 

Bristol, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire, 

Nantucket, 


State, 


$22  97.0 
21  26.9 
19  31.7 
17  58.8 
17  46.8 
16  06.1 
15  86.9 
15  12.6 
14  48.6 
13  78.2 
13  67.5 
13  42.1 
12  91.9 
12  44.5 

$17  89.0 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Secokd  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropi'iation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1895, 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1894-95,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1894. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1895-96,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1895. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in 
order  to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns. 
The  first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from 
the  last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables  ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  ai'e  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  diflferent  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1895-96. 


^  o 

Jl 

to  5 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

.So 

•*  s; 

ta 

«":5 
■"  a 

"Si 

TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mllU. 

3 

1 

WESTSTOCKBRIUGE, 

$.008-04 

108 

34 

Sutton,  . 

1.005-43 

2 

2 

Hawley, 

.007-64 

293 

86 

Pelham, 

.005-39 

1 

3 

Granville,     . 

.007-04 

81 

36 

Georgetown, 

.005-36 

4 

4 

Holbvook,     . 

.006-99 

30 

37 

N.  Brookfleld, 

.005-35 

12 

5 

Holden, 

.006-71 

70 

38 

Heath,  . 

.005-33 

5 

6 

Florida, 

.006-44 

284 

39 

Leyden, 

.006-33 

23 

7 

Palmer, 

.006-39 

21 

40 

Randolph,     . 

.OOo-Hl 

60 

8 

Clarksburg, . 

.006-39 

48 

41 

E.  Bridgew't'r, 

.005-27 

9 

9 

S.  Hadley,     . 

.006  23 

25 

42 

Colrain, 

.005-26 

17 

10 

AVeymouth,  , 

.006-15 

54 

43 

Dennis, . 

.005  26 

38 

11 

W.  Boylston, 

.006-06 

6 

44 

Buckland, 

.005-24 

7 

12 

Groveland,    . 

.006-03 

47 

46 

Provincetown, 

.005-23 

18 

13 

Dudley, 

.006-02 

35 

46 

Easthampton, 

.005-19 

10 

14 

N .  Attleboro', 

.005-93 

27 

47 

Dighton, 

.006-18 

24 

15 

Merrimac,     . 

.006-84 

36 

48 

Chatham, 

.006-18 

11 

16 

Wrenthana,   . 

.005-81 

34 

49 

Sandwich, 

.006-16 

19 

17 

Abington, 

.006-79 

68 

60 

Westminster, 

.006-15 

29 

18 

Grafton, 

.005-75 

39 

51 

Douglas, 

.005-13 

8 

19 

E.LongmM'w, 

.005-74 

84 

62 

Orange, 

.005-12 

242 

20 

Tyngsboro',  . 

.005-74 

180 

63 

N.  Reading,  . 

.005-11 

28 

21 

Northbridge, 

.006-70 

117 

64 

Ashburnham, 

.005-10 

67 

22 

Belchertown, 

.006-70 

45 

55 

Rockland, 

.006-07 

20 

23 

Bradford, 

.006-66 

125 

66 

Hanover, 

.005-07 

15 

24 

Spencer, 

.006-65 

51 

67 

Shelburne,     . 

.005-06 

44 

25 

N.  Adams,     , 

.005-61 

46 

68 

Hinsdale, 

.005-05 

37 

26 

Monson, 

.005-60 

74 

69 

Millbury, 

.005-04 

14 

27 

Adams, 

.005-66 

76 

60 

W  Springfield 

.005-04 

96 

28 

Nev/  Salem,  . 

.005-65 

71 

61 

Warren, 

.005-03 

32 

29 

Lee, 

.005-54 

62 

62 

Templeton,   . 

.004-97 

49 

30 

Sterling, 

.005-63 

63 

63 

Avon,    . 

.004-96 

40 

31 

Mansfield,     . 

.006-48 

16 

64 

Richmond,     . 

.004-94 

26 

32 

Brookfield,    . 

.005-47 

92 

65 

Swansea, 

.004-93 

42 

33 

Truro,   . 

.005-43 

53 

66 

Erving, 

.004-92 
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43 

67 

Ludlow, 

$.004-91 

80 

117 

Sheffield,       . 

$.004-24 

82 

68 

Rehoboth,     , 

.004-91 

329 

118 

Prescott, 

.004-23 

89 

69 

Hudson, 

.004-91 

52 

119 

Otis,      . 

.004-22 

90 

70 

Dalton, 

.004-86 

176 

120 

Norfolk, 

.004-22 

126 

71 

Bridge  water. 

.004-86 

98 

121 

Somerset, 

.004-21 

69 

72 

Natick, 

,004-84 

177 

122 

Sturbridge,  . 

.004-21 

271 

73 

Orleans, 

.004-83 

112 

123 

Ware,    . 

.004-20 

105 

74 

Foxborough, 

.004-81 

13 

124 

Charlemont, . 

.004-19 

66 

75 

Auburn, 

.004-78 

65 

125 

Tewksbury,  . 

.004-19 

115 

76 

Concord, 

.004-78 

204 

126 

Rutland, 

.004-18 

166 

77 

Conway, 

.004-76 

61 

127 

Med  way. 

.004-17 

116 

78 

Huntington, . 

.004-74 

99 

128 

Gran  by. 

.004-17 

33 

79 

Berkley, 

.004-71 

149 

129 

Blackstone,  . 

.004-17 

64 

80 

Marlborough, 

.004-71 

232 

130 

Westborough, 

.004-17 

283 

81 

Peru,     . 

.004-71 

102 

131 

Shutesbury,  . 

.004-16 

81 

82 

Attleborough, 

.004-69 

106 

132 

Westford, 

.004-16 

128 

83 

Whitman, 

.004-69 

196 

133 

Enfield, 

.004-16 

119 

84 

Hopkinton,  . 

.004-68 

91 

134 

Everett, 

.004-15 

58 

85 

Harwich, 

.004-67 

22 

135 

Bernardston, 

.004-13 

103 

86 

Gardner, 

.004-63 

66 

136 

Wellfleet,     . 

.004-13 

75 

87 

Longmeadow, 

.004-62 

123 

137 

Maiden, 

.004-13 

85 

88 

Wilbraham, . 

.004-60 

144 

138 

Taunton, 

.004-12 

97 

89 

Walpole, 

.004-58 

83 

139 

Uxbridge, 

.004-11 

110 

90 

Montague,    . 

.004-58 

101 

140 

Fitch  burg,     . 

.004-11 

113 

91 

Oxford, 

.004-58 

168 

141 

Leicester, 

.004-11 

206 

92 

Barre,   . 

.004-58 

273 

142 

Sunderland, . 

.004-11 

77 

93 

Montgomery, 

.004-57 

160 

143 

W.Bridgew'ti', 

.004-10 

122 

94 

Upton,  . 

.004-56 

153 

144 

Holyoke, 

.004-09 

221 

95 

Northboro'',  . 

.004-66 

134 

145 

Chester, 

.004-08 

107 

96 

Holliston, 

.004-56 

136 

146 

Needham,     . 

.004-08 

171 

97 

Littleton, 

.004-54 

187 

147 

Quincy, 

.004-08 

87 

98 

Peppei'ell,     . 

.004-53 

150 

148 

Braintree,     . 

.004-07 

95 

99 

Woburn, 

.004-52 

135 

149 

Cheshire, 

.004-06 

243 

100 

Deerfield, 

.004-52 

121 

150 

W.  Newbmy, 

.004-05 

197 

101 

Westhampt'n, 

.004-49 

249 

161 

Hampden,     . 

.004-06 

60 

102 

Ashland, 

.004-46 

137 

162 

Bi'ockton, 

.004-04 

140 

103 

Norwell, 

.004-45 

133 

163 

Williamsb'i'g, 

.004-03 

72 

104 

Sav^oy,  . 

.004-36 

227 

154 

Worthington, 

.004-03 

100 

105 

Danyers, 

.004-35 

120 

156 

Westfield,     . 

.004-02 

67 

106 

Norwood, 

.004-34 

178 

166 

Ashfield, 

.004-02 

195 

107 

Middleboro', 

.004-32 

222 

157 

Shirley, 

.004-02 

202 

108 

Phillipston,  . 

.004-32 

73 

158 

Tyringham,  . 

.004-01 

86 

109 

Charlton, 

.004-29 

109 

169 

Essex,  . 

.004-01 

151 

110 

Framingham, 

.004-28 

167 

160 

N.  Braintree, 

.004-00 

93 

111 

N.  Andover, . 

.004-27 

173 

161 

Agawam, 

.004-00 

142 

112 

W.Brookfield, 

.004-27 

191 

162 

Athol,   . 

.004-00 

148 

113 

Methuen, 

.004-27 

223 

163 

Sudbury, 

.004-00 

78 

114 

Blandford,    . 

.004-26 

132 

164 

Halifax, 

.003-99 

212 

115 

Shrewsbury, 

.004-26 

198 

165 

Hardwick,     . 

.003-99 

270 

116 

Sherborn, 

.004-25 

138 

166 

Ayer,     . 

.003-98 
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155 

167 

Meli'ose, 

f. 003-98 

205 

217 

Wilmington, 

f. 003-63 

179 

168 

Worcester,    . 

.003-97 

214 

218 

Gt  Barringt'n 

,      .003-62 

124 

169 

South boro',  . 

.008-96 

170 

219 

Revere, 

.003-60 

111 

170 

Raynham,     . 

.008-95 

189 

220 

Sandisfield,  . 

.003-59 

129 

171 

Franklin, 

.003-95 

219 

221 

Canton, 

.003-59 

169 

172 

Middlefield,  . 

.003-95 

207 

222 

Chelsea, 

.008-58 

41 

173 

Bellingham, . 

.003-94 

295 

223 

Princeton,     . 

.008-57 

184 

174 

Hingham,     . 

.003-94 

185 

224 

Lynn,    . 

.003-55 

188 

175 

Plymouth,     . 

.008-93 

218 

225 

Bolton, . 

.003-55 

165 

176 

Leominster,  . 

.003-92 

141 

226 

Tolland, 

.008-54 

215 

177 

Hubbardston, 

.008-92 

156 

227 

Lakeville,     . 

.003-53 

143 

178 

Haverhill,     . 

.003-91 

198 

228 

Ipswich, 

.008-51 

104 

179 

Brewster, 

.003-89 

287 

229 

Marblehead, 

.003-51 

192 

180 

Stoughton,    . 

.003-89 

246 

280 

Acushnet, 

.008-49 

147 

181 

Gloucester,    . 

.008-87 

280 

231 

Billerica, 

.003-48 

163 

182 

Hyde  Park,  . 

.003-87 

88 

232 

Pembroke,    . 

.003-47 

203 

183 

Brimfield,     . 

.008-87 

211 

233 

Winchester,  . 

.003-47 

94 

184 

Norton, 

.003-84 

220 

234 

Petersham,   . 

.003-47 

131 

185 

Peabody, 

.003-84 

224 

235 

Somerville,  . 

.003-47 

259 

186 

Easton, 

.008-84 

284 

236 

Chesterfield, 

.008-47 

190 

187 

Saugus, 

.003-83 

241 

237 

Harvard, 

•003-47 

200 

188 

Maynard, 

.008-83 

264 

238 

Northfield,    . 

.003-47 

240 

189 

Lunenburg,  . 

.003-82 

186 

239 

Hadley, 

.003-45 

130 

190 

Stoneham,     . 

.003-80 

217 

240 

Ashby,  . 

.003-45 

139 

191 

Washington, 

.003-80 

216 

241 

Dana,    . 

.003-44 

162 

192 

Andover, 

.003-80 

286 

242 

Dracut, 

.003-44 

176 

193 

Way]  and. 

.003-80 

229 

243 

Webster, 

.008-43 

182 

194 

Monterey,     . 

.003-79 

289 

244 

Acton,  . 

.003-43 

157 

195 

Wakefield,    . 

.003-78 

213 

245 

Wareham,     . 

.003-41 

161 

196 

Southbridge, 

.003-78 

118 

246 

Fairhaven,    . 

.003-40 

210 

197 

Barnstable,  . 

.003-78 

183 

247 

Westport, 

.003-40 

318 

198 

Warwick, 

.003-77 

248 

248 

Kingston, 

.003-40 

181 

199 

Boxborough, 

.01)3-76 

255 

249 

N.Marlboro', 

.008-37 

172 

200 

Salisbury,     . 

.008-75 

226 

250 

Cambridge,  . 

.003-36 

174 

201 

Whately, 

.003-75 

279 

251 

Greenfield,    . 

.003-36 

208 

202 

Amherst, 

.003-74 

225 

252 

Plainfield,     , 

.003-35 

231 

203 

Townsend,    . 

.003-74 

235 

253 

Rochester,     , 

.003-34 

168 

204 

Milford, 

.003-78 

267 

254 

Lawrence,     . 

.003-34 

199 

205 

Clinton, 

.008-73 

247 

255 

Wendell,       . 

.008-83 

152 

206 

Mendon, 

.003-72 

254 

256 

Fall  River,    . 

.008-33 

194 

207 

Hanson, 

.003-72 

154 

257 

Russell, 

.003-31 

281 

208 

Winchendon, 

.003-72 

260 

258 

Wales,  . 

.003-31 

127 

209 

Pittsfield,      . 

.003-71 

253 

259 

Lowell, 

.003-29 

145 

210 

Oakham, 

.003-70 

256 

260 

Lanesboro',  . 

.003-29 

169 

211 

Northampton, 

.003-70 

268 

261 

Millis,  . 

.003-29 

146 

212 

Reading, 

.003-68 

251 

262 

Southampton, 

.003-28 

278 

213 

Lexington,    . 

.003-66 

266 

263 

Leverett, 

.008-27 

201 

214 

Williamst'wn, 

.003-65 

326 

264 

Holland, 

.003-27 

262 

215 

Walthara,      . 

.003-65 

250 

265 

Medford, 

.003-26 

263 

216 

Burlington,  . 

.003-65 

257 

266 

Becket, . 

.003-26 
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252 
59 
261 
244 
801 
209 
269 
292 
274 
327 
304 
306 
245 
228 
236 
258 
164 
238 
291 
324 
265 
272 
330 
287 
275 
290 
285 
114 
277 
310 
331 
344 
296 
321 
280 
289 
276 
282 
300 
807 
315 
233 
55 
299 


267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 


Amesbury, 

Dedham, 

Salem,  . 

Rockport, 

Bedford, 

South  wick, 

Arlington, 

Rowley, 

Gill,      . 

Weston, 

Boylston, 

Carver, 

Bourne, 

Eastham, 

Chelmsford, 

Middleton, 

Gay  Head, 

Chicopee, 

Medfield, 

Windsor, 

Freetf)wn, 

Cummington 

Tisburr, 

Marshfield, 

Winthrop. 

Springfield, 

Watertown, 

Rowe,   . 

Carlisle, 

Lancaster, 

Yarmouth, 

Dunstable, 

Dai'tmouth, 

Cohassetj 

Newton, 

Belmont, 

Edgartown, 

Scituate, 

Monroe, 

I^ynufield, 

W.ellesley, 

Boxford, 

Royalston, 

Berlin,  . 


.003-25 
.003-22 
.003-22 
.003-19 
.003-19 
.003-17 
.003-17 
.003-17 
.003-15 
.003  15 
.003-14 
.003-14 
.003-13 
.003-12 
.003-09 
.003-09 
.003-08 
.003-08 
.003-07 
.003-06 
.003-05 
.003-05 
.003-00 
.002-94 
.002-92 
.002-89 
.002-87 
.002-84 
.002-83 
.002-82 
.002-78 
.002-76 
.002-75 
.002-75 
.002-74 
.002-69 
.002-67 
.002-65 
.002-65 
.002-65 
.002-65 
.002-62 
.002-61 
.002-60 
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297 

311 

308 

312 

303 

313 

325 

314 

312 

315 

349 

316 

288 

317 

79 

318 

302 

819 

305 

320 

333 

321 

298 

322 

337 

323 

309 

324 

294 

325 

313 

826 

319 

327 

320 

328 

316 

329 

823 

330 

332 

331 

317 

332 

822 

338 

311 

•334 

328 

335 

339 

386 

842 

387 

335 

838 

348 

839 

834 

840 

336 

341 

843 

342 

314 

843 

340 

344 

388 

345 

846 

846 

845 

347 

341 

348 

347 

349 

361 

350 

852 

851 

350 

352 

853 

853 

Dover,  . 

Plympton,     . 

Seekonk, 

Hatfield, 

New  Bedford, 

New  Ashford, 

Marion, 

Mashpee, 

Goshen, 

Newburyport, 

Greenwich, 

Groton, 

Hamilton, 

Lenox,  . 

Hopedale, 

Stockbridge, 

Sharon, 

Wen  ham, 

Duxbury, 

Egremont, 

Hancock, 

Stow,     . 

Topsfield, 

Newbury, 

Swampscott, 

Mattnpoisett, 

Beverly, 

Boston, . 

Hull,     . 

Nantucket, 

W.  Tisbury, 

Cottage  City 

Faxton, 

Chilmark, 

Brookline, 

Milton,. 

Lincoln, 

Alford, . 

Falmouth, 

Mt.Wash'ton 

N  ah  ant, 

Manchester, 

Gosnold, 


$.002-59 
.002-58 
.002-53 
.002-52 
.002-51 
.002-51 
.002-50 
.002-49 
.002-49 
.002-49 
.002-49 
,002-45 
.002-43 
.002-42 
.002-39 
.002-39 
.002-39 
.002-30 
.002-29 
.002-27 
.002-22 
.002-17 
.002-15 
.002-09 
.002-09 
.002-03 
.001-96 
.001-91 
.001-91 
.001-86 
.001-80 
.001-79 
.001-78 
.001-75 
.001-72 
.001-70 
.001-68 
.001-65 
.001-56 
.001-23 
.000-91 
.000-90 
.000-33 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series, 
[county  tables.] 

Li  lohich  all  the  Toivns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
Tear  1895-96. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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(UV- 
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E4 
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3 

1 

TRURO,     . 

f. 005-43 

9 

9 

Brewster, 

$.003-89 

5 

2 

Dennis, 

.005-26 

10 

10 

Barnstable,  . 

.003-78 

4 

3 

Provincetown, 

.005-23 

12 

11 

Bourne, 

.003-13 

2 

4 

Chatham, 

.005-18 

11 

12 

Eastham, 

.003-12 

1 

5 

Sandwich,     . 

.005-16 

14 

13 

Yarmouth,    . 

.002-78 

13 

6 

Orleans, 

.004-83 

8 

14 

Mashpee, 

.002-49 

6 

7 

Harwich, 

.004-67 

15 

15 

Falmouth,     . 

.001-56 

7 

8 

VVellfleet,      . 

.004-13 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

4 

8 

13 

9 

24 

10 

10 

.    11 

12 

12 

9 

13 

15 

14 

11 

15 

16 

16 

W.STOCKBRIDGE 

Florida, 

Clarksburg, 

N.  Adams, 

Adams, 

Lee, 

Hinsdale, 

Richmond, 

Dalton,. 

Peru, 

Savoy,   . 

Sheffield, 

Otis,      . 

Cheshire, 

Tyringham, 

Washington, 


.008-04 
.006-44 
.006-39 
.005-61 
.005-56 
.005-54 
.005-05 
.004-94 
.004-86 
.004-71 
.004-36 
.004-24 
.004-22 
.004-06 
.004-01 
.003-80 


17 

17 

14 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

18 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

28 

25 

31 

26 

25 

27 

26 

28 

27 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

32 

32 

Monterey, 
Pittsfield,      . 
Williamst'wn, 
Gt.  Barringt'n, 
Sandisfield,  . 
N  Marlboro', 
Lanesboro'    . 
Becket, 
Windsor, 
New  Ashford, 
Lenox,  . 
Stockbridge, 
Egremont,     . 
Hancock, 
Alford, . 
Mt  \Vash"ton, 


$.003-79 
.008-71 
.003-65 
.003-62 
.003-59 
.003-37 
.003-29 
.003-26 
.003-06 
.002-51 
.002-42 
.002-39 
.002-27 
.002-22 
.001-65 
.001-23 
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BOAED   OF  EDUCATION. 


BRISTOL  COUNTY. 
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1 

1 

N.  ATTLEBOROUGH, 

$.005-93 

8 

11 

Norton, 

$.003-84 

4 

2 

Mansfield,     . 

.005-48 

16 

12 

Easton, 

.003-84 

2 

3 

Dighton, 

.005-18 

14 

13 

Acushnet, 

.003-49 

7 

4 

Swansea, 

.004-93 

11 

14 

Fairhaven,    . 

.003-40 

6 

5 

Rehoboth,     . 

.004-91 

13 

15 

Westport, 

.003-40 

3 

6 

Berkley, 

.004-71 

15 

16 

Fall  River,    . 

.003-33 

6 

7 

Attleboi'ough, 

.004-69 

17 

17 

Freetown,     . 

.003-05 

9 

8 

Somei'set. 

.004-21 

18 

18 

Dartmouth,  . 

.002-75 

12 

9 

Taunton, 

.004-12 

19 

19 

Seekonk, 

.002-53 

10 

10 

Raynham,     . 

.003-95 

20 

20 

New  Bedford, 

.002-51 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


1  1 

3  2 

2  3 

4  4 


GAY  HEAD, 
Tisbury, 
Edgartown,  , 
W.  Tisbury, . 


.003-08 
.003-00 
.002-67 
.001-80 


6  5 
5         6 

7  7 


Cottage  City, 

Chilmark, 

Gosnold, 


$.001-79 
.001-75 
.000-33 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

6 

12 

7 

8 

8 

7 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

9 

12 

16 

13 

33 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

19 

18 

GROVELAND, 

Merrimac, 

Bradford, 

Georgetown, 

Danvers, 

N.  Andover, 

Methuen, 

W.  Newbury 

Essex,  . 

Haverhill, 

Gloucester, 

Peabody, 

Saugus, 

Andover, 

Salisbury, 

Lynn,    . 

Ipswich, 

Marblehead, 


$.006-03 

24 

19 

.005-84 

21 

20 

.005-66 

23 

21 

.005-36 

20 

22 

.004-35 

25 

23 

.004-27 

22 

24 

.004-27 

27 

25 

.004-05 

18 

26 

.004-01 

26 

27 

.003-91 

32 

28 

.003-87 

29 

29 

.003-84 

30 

30 

.003-83 

28 

31 

.003-80 

31 

32 

.003-75 

33 

33 

.003-55 

35 

34 

.003-51 

34 

35 

.003-61 

Lawrence, 

Amesbury, 

Salem,  . 

Rockport, 

Rowley, 

Middleton, 

Lynnfield, 

Boxford, 

New  bury  por 

Hamilton, 

Wenhara, 

Topsfield, 

Newbury, 

Swampscott, 

Beverly, 

Nahant, 

Manchester, 


f. 003-34 
.003-25 
.003-22 
.003-19 
.003-17 
.003-09 
.002-65 
.002-62 
.002-49 
.002-43 
.002-30 
.002-16 
.002-09 
.002-09 
.001-96 
.000-91 
.000-90 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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1 

HAWLEY,   . 

$.007-64 

11 

14 

Shutesbury,  . 

$.004-16 

10 

2 

New  Salem, . 

.005-55 

4 

15 

Bernardston, 

.004-13 

8 

3 

Heath,  . 

.005-33 

21 

16 

Sunderland,  , 

.004-11 

24 

4 

Leyden, 

.005-33 

16 

17 

Ashfield, 

.004-02 

6 

6 

Colrain, 

.005-26 

26 

18 

Warwick, 

.003-77 

2 

6 

Buckland,      . 

.005-24 

15 

19 

Whately,       . 

.003-75 

9 

7 

Orange, 

.005-12 

19 

20 

Northtield,    . 

.003-47 

6 

8 

Shelburne,    . 

.005-06 

23 

21 

Greenfield,    . 

.003-36 

7 

9 

Erving, 

.004-92 

18 

22 

Wendell, 

.003-33 

14 

10 

Conway, 

.004-76 

20 

23 

Leverett, 

.0U3-27 

12 

11 

Montague,     . 

.004-58 

22 

24 

Gill,      . 

.003-15 

17 

12 

Deerfield, 

.004-52 

13 

25 

Howe,   . 

.002-84 

3 

13 

Charlemont, . 

.004-19 

25 

26 

Monroe, 

.002-65 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


GRAKVILLE, 

Palmer, 

E.L'gmeadow, 

Monson, 

W.Springfield, 

Ludlow, 

Longmeadow, 

Wilbraham, . 

Montgomery, 

Blandford,    . 

Holyoke, 

Chester, 


!.  007-04 
.006-39 
.005-74 
.005-60 
.005-04 
.004-91 
.004-62 
.004-60 
.004-57 
.004-26 
.004-09 
.004-08 


20 

13 

11 

14 

16 

15 

17 

16 

13 

17 

15 

18 

21 

19 

23 

20 

18 

21 

19 

22 

22 

23 

Hampden, 

Westfield, 

Agawam, 

Brimfield, 

Tolland, 

Russell, 

Wales,  . 

Holland, 

Southwick, 

Chicopee, 

Springfield, 


.004-05 
.004-02 
.004-00 
.003-87 
.003-54 
.003-31 
.003-31 
.003-27 
.003-17 
.003-08 
.002-89 


HAMPSHIRE   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

SOUTH  HABIEY,    . 

f. 006-23 

8 

13 

Middlefield,  . 

$.003-95 

3 

2 

Belchertown, 

.005-70 

13 

14 

Amherst, 

.003-74 

19 

3 

Pelham, 

.005-39 

9 

15 

Northampton, 

.003-70 

2 

4 

Easthampton, 

.005-19 

16 

16 

Chesterfield, 

.003-47 

6 

6 

Huntington,. 

.004-74 

10 

17 

Hadley, 

.003-45 

12 

6 

Westhampt'n, 

.004-49 

14 

18 

Plain  field,     . 

.003-35 

22 

7 

Prescott, 

.004-23 

17 

19 

Southampton, 

.003-28 

5 

8 

Ware,   . 

.004-20 

18 

20 

Cumniington, 

.003-05 

4 

9 

Granby, 

.004-17 

21 

21 

Hatfield, 

.002-52 

11 

10 

Enfield, 

.004-16 

20 

22 

Goshen, 

.002-49 

7 

11 

Williamsb'rg, 

,004-03 

23 

23 

Greenwich,  . 

.002-49 

15 

12 

Worthington, 

.004-03 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 
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36 

1 

22 

2 

6 

3 

4 

4 

11 

5 

2 

6 

12 

7 

10 

8 

20 

9 

6 

10 

8 

11 

1 

12 

17 

13 

42 

14 

3 

15 

9 

16 

7 

17 

13 

18 

28 

19 

29 

20 

15 

21 

18 

22 

24 

23 

14 

24 

21 

25 

19 

26 

23 

27 

TYNGSBOROUGH, 

N.  Reading, 

Hudson, 

Natick, . 

Concord, 

Marlborough 

Hopkinton, 

Hoiliston, 

Littleton, 

Pepperell, 

Woburn, 

Ashland, 

Framingham 

Sherborn, 

Tewksbury, 

Westl'ord, 

Everett, 

Maiden, 

Shirley, 

Sudbury, 

Ayer,     . 

Melrose, 

Maynard, 

Stoneham, 

Wayland, 

Wakefield, 

Boxborough, 


.005-74 
.005-11 
,004-91 
.004-84 
.004-78 
.004-71 
.004-68 
.004-55 
.004-54 
.004-53 
.004-52 
.004-46 
.004-28 
.004-25 
,004-19 
.004-16 
.004-15 
.004-13 
.004-02 
.004-00 
.003-98 
.003-98 
.003-83 
.003-80 
.003-80 
.003-78 
.003-76 


33 

28 

16 

29 

44 

30 

39 

31 

40 

32 

25 

33 

32 

34 

26 

35 

30 

36 

27 

37 

47 

38 

35 

39 

31 

40 

38 

41 

37 

42 

50 

43 

41 

44 

62 

45 

34 

46 

46 

47 

43 

48 

63 

49 

45 

60 

48 

61 

49 

62 

51 

53 

64 

64 

Townsend, 

Reading, 

Lexington, 

Waltham, 

Burlington, 

Wilmington, 

Billerica, 

Winchester, 

Sonierville, 

Ashby,  . 

Dracut, 

Acton,  . 

Cambridge, 

Lowell, 

Med  ford, 

Bedford, 

Arlington, 

Weston, 

Chelmsford, 

Watertown, 

Carlisle, 

Dunstable, 

Newton, 

Belmont, 

Groton, 

Stow,    . 

Lincoln, 


1.003-74 
.003-68 
,003-66 
.003-65 
.003-65 
.003-63 
.003-48 
.003-47 
.003  47 
.003-45 
.003-44 
.008-43 
.003-36 
.003-29 
.003-26 
.003-19 
.003-17 
.003-15 
.003-09 
.002-87 
.002-83 
.002-76 
.002-74 
.002-69 
.002-45 
.002-17 
.001-68 


NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

6 

11 

6 

10 

7 

9 

8 

HOLBROOK, 
Weymouth,  . 
Wrcntham,  . 
Randolph,     . 
Avon,    . 
Foxborough, 
Walpole, 
Norwood, 


1.006-99 
.006-15 
.006-81 
.005-31 
.004-96 
.004-81 
.004-68 
.004-34 


16 

9 

7 

10 

13 

11 

17 

12 

14 

13 

12 

14 

6 

16 

18 

16 

Norfolk, 

Medway, 

Needham, 

Quincy, 

Braintree, 

Franklin, 

Bellingham, 

Stoughton, 


,004-22 
.004-17 
.004-08 
.004-08 
.004-07 
.003-96 
.003-94 
.003-89 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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15 

17 

Hyde  Park,  . 

§.003-87 

23 

-23 

Wellesley,    . 

f. 002-65 

19 

18 

Canton, 

.003-59 

22 

24 

Dover,  . 

.002-59 

20 

19 

Millis,  . 

.003-29 

24 

25 

Sharon, 

.002-39 

6 

20 

Dedham, 

.003-22 

26 

26 

Brookline,     . 

.001-72 

21 

21 

Medfield,       . 

.003-07 

27 

27 

Milton, . 

.001-70 

25 

22 

Cohasset, 

.002-75 

PLYMOUTH   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

10 

7 

16 

8 

12 

9 

9 

10 

8 

11 

13 

12 

14 

13 

15 

14 

ABIKGTON, 

E.  Bridgew'r 

Rockland, 

Hanover, 

Bridgewater 

Whitman, 

Norwell, 

Middleboro', 

W.Bridgew'r 

Brockton, 

Halifax, 

Hinghara, 

Plymouth, 

Hanson, 


^ 005-79 
.005-27 
.005-07 
.005-07 
.004-86 
.004-69 
.004-45 
.004-32 
.004-10 
.004-04 
.003-99 
.003-94 
.003-93 
.003-72 


11 

15 

4 

16 

17 

17 

19 

18 

18 

19 

23 

20 

21 

21 

20 

22 

24 

23 

22 

24 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

Lakeville, 

Pembroke, 

Wareham, 

Kingston, 

Rochester, 

Carver, 

Marshfield, 

Scituate, 

Plympton, 

Marion, 

Duxbury, 

Mattapoisett, 

Hull,     . 


$.003-53 
.003-47 
.003-41 
.003-40 
.003-34 
.003-14 
.002-94 
.002-65 
.002-58 
.002-50 
.002-29 
.002-03 
.001-91 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Chelsea, 


f. 003-60 
.003-58 


Winthrop, 
Boston, 


.002-92 
.001-91 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

8 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

2 

6 

10 

7 

4 

8 

21 

9 

7 

10 

W.  Boylston, 

Dudley, 

Grafton, 

Northbridge, 

Spencer, 

Sterling, 

Brookfield,    . 

Sutton,  . 

N.  Brookfield, 


!.  006-71 
.006-06 
.006-02 
.005-75 
.005-70 
.005-65 
.005-53 
.005-47 
.005-43 
.005-35 


14 

11 

9 

12 

23 

13 

16 

14 

15 

15 

13 

16 

12 

17 

20 

18 

22 

19 

42 

20 

Westminster, 

Douglas, 

Ashburnham, 

Millbury, 

Warren, 

Templeton, 

Auburn, 

Gardner, 

Oxford, 

Barre,  . 


.005-15 
.005-13 
.005-10 
.005-04 
.005-03 
.004-97 
.004-78 
.004-63 
.004-58 
.004-58 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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24 

21 

Upton,  . 

f.  004-56 

51 

41 

Lunenburg,  . 

$.003-82 

48 

22 

Northboro',  . 

.004-56 

31 

42 

Southbridge, 

.003-78 

40 

23 

Phillipston,  . 

.004-32 

34 

43 

Milford, 

.003-73 

18 

24 

Charlton, 

.004-29 

39 

44 

Clinton, 

.003-73 

26 

25 

W.Brookfield, 

.004-27 

29 

45 

Mendon, 

.003-72 

43 

26 

Shi-ewsbury, 

.004-26 

53 

46 

Winchendon, 

.003-72 

35 

27 

Sturbridge,  . 

.004-21 

27 

47 

Oakham, 

.003-70 

41 

28 

Rutland, 

.004-18 

55 

48 

Princeton,     . 

.003-57 

28 

29 

Blackstone,  . 

.004-17 

46 

49 

Bolton, . 

.003-55 

60 

30 

Westbo  rough, 

.004-17 

47 

50 

Petersham,   . 

.003-47 

17 

31 

Uxbridge,      . 

.004-11 

52 

51 

Harvard, 

.003-47 

19 

32 

Fitch  burg,     . 

.004-11 

45 

52 

Dana,    . 

.003-44 

30 

33 

Leicester, 

.004-11 

49 

53 

Webster, 

.003-43 

33 

34 

N.  Brain  tree, 

.004-00 

57 

54 

Boy  Is  ton. 

.003-14 

37 

35 

Athol,    . 

.004-00 

58 

55 

Lancaster,     . 

.002-82 

38 

36 

Hardwick,     . 

.003-99 

11 

56 

Royalston,     . 

.002-61 

36 

37 

Worcester,    . 

.003-97 

56 

57 

Berlin,  . 

.002-60 

25 

38 

Southboro',  . 

.003-96 

54 

68 

Hopedale,     . 

.002-39 

32 

39 

Leominster,  . 

.003-92 

59 

69 

Faxton, 

.001-78 

44 

40 

Hubbardston, 

.003-92 
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BOAED   OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions^ including  Voluntary  Contributions. 


Percentage  of  Valu- 

s>s 

g^S 

ation  appropriated 

i  3  o 

COUNTIES, 

to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 

and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

4 

1 

FRANKLIN, 

$.004-27 

1 

2 

Berkshire,      ....... 

.004-16 

8 

3 

Worcester,     ..,.,.. 

.004-16 

2 

4 

Hampshire,    ...,,,. 

.004-12 

6 

5 

Plymouth,      .        .         ,         , 

.003-93 

7 

6 

Hampden,      ...,,,. 

.003-55 

6 

7 

Middlesex,     ..,,,.. 

.003-51 

8 

8 

Barnstable,    ...,,,. 

.003-42 

9 

9 

Essex, . 

.003-32 

10 

10 

Bristol,  . 

.003-32 

11 

11 

Norfolk,         ,        .        .•       . 

.002-94 

14 

12 

Dukes, . 

.002-16 

12 

13 

Suffolk 

.001-97 

13 

14 

Nantucket, 

.001-86 

State,    .......... 

$.002-93 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  avei'age  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  dash,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefoi'e,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent.,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The 
rank  of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accordance 
with  the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too 
high  in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  Year  1895-96. 
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1 

DUNSTABLE, 

50 

93 

1.66-00 

33 

Medway, 

468 

469 

1.00-21 

2 

Ashfield, 

94 

136 

1.44-68 

34 

Acton,  . 

260 

260 

1.00-00 

3 

Gay  Head,    . 

29 

41 

1.41-37 

35 

Heath,  . 

98 

98 

1.00-00 

4 

Ashby,  . 

107 

138 

1.29-22 

36 

Otis,      . 

71 

71 

1.00-00 

6 

Leominster,  . 

1,103 

1,335 

1.21-03 

37 

Westborough, 

623 

623 

1.00-00 

6 

Shutesbury,  . 

61 

73 

1.19-67 

38 

Gosnold, 

8 

8 

1.00-00 

7 

Kingston, 

239 

264 

1.10-46 

39 

Greenfield,    . 

964 

963 

.99-89 

8 

Bland ford,    . 

137 

149 

1.08-75 

40 

North boro',  . 

317 

315 

.99-36 

9 

Medford,       . 

2,201 

2,391 

1.08-63 

41 

Whitman, 

858 

851 

.99-18 

10 

Gran  by. 

113 

121 

1.07-07 

42 

Harvard, 

119 

118 

.99-15 

11 

Sherborn, 

114 

122 

1.07-01 

43 

Princeton, 

100 

99 

.99-00 

12 

Tyngsboro',  . 

75 

79 

1.05-33 

44 

Westford,     . 

387 

383 

.98-96 

13 

Middlefield, . 

62 

65 

1.04-83 

45 

Medrield, 

244 

241 

.98-77 

14 

Weymouth,  . 

1,778 

1,859 

1.04-55 

46 

Chelmsford, . 

445 

439 

.98-65 

15 

Bolton, . 

100 

104 

1.04-00 

47 

Gloucester,   . 

3,903 

3,849 

.98-61 

16 

Freetown, 
Hin^am,     . 

153 

158 

1.03-26 

48 

Cohasset, 

341 

336 

.98-53 

17 

626 

644 

1.02-87 

49 

Southboro',  . 

254 

250 

.98-42 

18 

Weston, 

218 

224 

1.02-75 

50 

Bradford, 

735 

723 

.98-36 

19 

Melrose, 

1,923 

1,973 

1.02-60 

51 

Wakefield,    . 

1,433 

1,407 

.98-18 

20 

Wellfloet,      . 

124 

127 

1.02-41 

52 

Levden, 

52 

51 

.98-07 

21 

Amherst, 

614 

625 

1.01-79 

53 

W.^Tisbury, . 

51 

50 

.98-03 

22 

Bridgewater, 

511 

520 

1.01-76 

54 

Mil  ford, 

1,256 

1,227 

.97-69 

23 

WSpringfi'd, 

1,088 

1,103 

1.01-37 

55 

Enfield, 

163 

159 

.97-54 

24 

Marshtield,  . 

222 

225 

1.01-35 

56 

Ashland, 

363 

354 

.97-52 

25 

Sudbury, 

165 

167 

1.01-21 

57 

Gt.Barringt'n 

690 

672 

.97-39 

26 

Upton,  . 

248 

251 

1.01-20 

58 

Wareham,     . 

483 

470 

.97-30 

27 

Natiek, . 

1,490 

1,505 

1.01-00 

59 

Ashburnham, 

368 

358 

.97-28 

28 

Concord, 

690 

696 

1.00-86 

60 

Williamsburg 

363 

353 

.97-24 

29 

Ayer,     . 

372 

374 

1.00-53 

61 

Barnstable,   . 

626 

608 

.97-12 

30 

Essex,  . 

213 

214 

1.00-46 

62 

Dalton, . 

571 

654 

.97-02 

31 

Orange, 

911 

915 

1.00-43 

63 

South  Had  ley 

,     736 

714 

.97-01 

32 

Dennis, 

390 

391 

1.00-25 

64 

Mendon, 

133 

129 

.96-99 
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65 

Norwell, 

220 

213 

.96-81 

113 

Groton, 

352 

321 

.91-19 

66 

Montague,     . 

1,071 

1,036 

.96-73 

114 

Bourne, 

283 

258 

.91-16 

67 

Plymouth,     . 

1,286 

1,244 

.96-73 

116 

Tolland, 

56 

51 

.91-07 

68 

Clarksburg, . 

152 

147 

.96-71 

116 

Mattapoisett, 

134 

122 

.91-04 

69 

Pepperell,     . 

668 

548 

.96-47 

117 

Duxbury, 

273 

248 

.90-84 

70 

Sharon, 

215 

207 

.96-27 

118 

Charlemont,. 

150 

136 

.90-66 

71 

Preseott, 

52 

50 

.96-16 

119 

Mansfield,     . 

657 

695 

.90-56 

72 

N.  Andover, . 

647 

622 

.96-13 

120 

Holliston, 

420 

380 

.90-47 

73 

Stoneham,     . 

923 

887 

.96-09 

121 

Conway, 

220 

199 

.90-46 

74 

Abington, 

656 

629 

.96-88 

122 

Warren, 

816 

737 

.90-31 

75 

Hopedale,     . 

228 

218 

.95-61 

123 

Chesterfield, 

81 

73 

.90-12 

76 

Rutland, 

175 

167 

.95-42 

124 

Nahant, 

110 

99 

.90-00 

77 

Brookfield,    . 

642 

617 

.95-38 

126 

AVayland, 

368 

331 

.89-94 

78 

Marblehead,. 

1,173 

1,118 

.95-31 

126 

Sterling, 

183 

164 

.89-61 

79 

Braintree, 

829 

790 

.95-29 

127 

Needham, 

597 

535 

.89-61 

80 

Sbelburne,    . 

263 

241 

.96-26 

128 

Billerica, 

460 

412 

.89-56 

81 

Falmouth, 

412 

390 

.94-66 

129 

Carlisle, 

76 

68 

.89-47 

82 

Everett, 

3,300 

3,121 

.94-67 

130 

Hawley, 

85 

76 

.89-41 

83 

Groveland,    . 

405 

382 

.94-32 

131 

Winchester,  . 

1,023 

914 

.89-34 

84 

Danvers, 

1,264 

1,188 

.93-98 

132 

W.Boylston,. 

641 

483 

.89-27 

85 

Arlington,     . 

998 

938 

.93-98 

133 

Sandwich,     . 

242 

216 

.89-25 

86 

Maynard, 

643 

610 

.93-92 

134 

Petersham,   . 

110 

98 

.89-09 

87 

Hopkinton,    , 

607 

476 

.93-88 

136 

Easton, 

830 

739 

.89-03 

88 

Randolph, 

683 

547 

.93-82 

136 

W.Brookfi'd, 

242 

215 

.88-84 

89 

Walpole, 

469 

440 

.93-81 

137 

W.Stockb'ge, 

241 

214 

.88-79 

90 

Belmont, 

443 

416 

.93-67 

138 

Avon,    . 

290 

267 

.88-62 

91 

Athol,    . 

1,003 

939 

.93-61 

139 

Deerfield, 

491 

436 

.88-59 

92 

Westminster, 

218 

204 

.93-57 

140 

Stow,    . 

122 

108 

.88-52 

93 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

448 

419 

.93-62 

141 

Merrimac,     . 

409 

362 

.88-60 

94 

Dedham, 

1,224 

1,143 

.93-38 

142 

N.  Braintree, 

87 

77 

.88-50 

95 

Winthrop,     . 

681 

642 

.93-28 

143 

Norfolk, 

147 

130 

.88-43 

96 

Chatham, 

263 

245 

.93-15 

144 

Hoi  brook,     . 

436 

385 

.88-30 

97 

Lexington,    . 

606 

471 

.93-08 

145 

Brookline,     . 

2,446 

2,159 

.88-30 

98 

Middleboro', 

957 

890 

.92-99 

146 

Wrentham,  . 

478 

422 

.88-28 

99 

N.Attleboro\ 

1,237 

1,160 

.92-96 

147 

Worthington, 

118 

104 

.88-13 

100 

Littleton, 

179 

166 

.92-73 

148 

Col  rain. 

268 

227 

.87-98 

101 

Rockland, 

923 

865 

.92-63 

149 

Wilmington, 

241 

212 

.87-96 

102 

Plympton,     . 

54 

50 

.92-59 

160 

Townsend,    . 

313 

274 

.87-63 

103 

Cheshire, 

186 

172 

.92-47 

161 

Hull,     . 

112 

98 

.87-50 

104 

Monroe, 

39 

36 

.92-30 

152 

Lancaster,     . 

312 

273 

.87-60 

105 

Winchendon, 

752 

691 

.91-88 

153 

Easthampton, 

839 

734 

.87-48 

106 

Norwood, 

861 

791 

.91-86 

154 

Provincet'wn, 

845 

739 

.87-45 

107 

Manchester,  . 

268 

246 

.91-79 

155 

Chilmark,     . 

23 

20 

.86-95 

108 

Hampden,     . 

85 

78 

.91-76 

156 

Northbridge, 

1,002 

871 

.86-92 

109 

Shrewsbury, 

236 

216 

.91-62 

157 

Cummington, 

114 

99 

.86-84 

110 

Orleans, 

152 

139 

.91-44 

158 

Reading, 

804 

697 

.86-69 

111 

Bedford, 

160 

146 

.91-25 

169 

Brockton, 

6,661 

4,810 

.86-65 

112 

Boxborough, 

67 

62 

.91-22 

160 

Rockport, 

794 

688 

.86-64 
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161 

Lunenburg,  . 

186 

161 

.86-55 

209 

Palmer, 

1,123 

900 

.80-14 

162 

Oakham, 

118 

102 

.86-44 

210 

Auburn, 

292 

234 

.80-13 

163 

Truro,  . 

160 

138 

.86-25 

211 

Harwich, 

332 

266 

.80-12 

164 

Somerset, 

333 

287 

.86-18 

212 

Grafton, 

921 

736 

.79-91 

165 

Lincoln, 

159 

137 

.86-16 

213 

Hadley, 

312 

249 

.79-80 

166 

Ux  bridge,     . 

573 

493 

.86-03 

214 

Longm'dow, 

84 

67 

.79-76 

167 

Sunderland,. 

93 

80 

.86-02 

215 

Marion, 

152 

121 

.79-60 

168 

Mashpee, 

55 

47 

.85-45 

216 

New  Salem,  . 

142 

113 

.79-57 

169 

Milton,. 

1,010 

863 

.85-44 

217 

Plain  field,     . 

78 

62 

.79-48 

170 

Beverly, 

1,899 

1,621 

.85-36 

218 

Norton, 

223 

177 

.79-37 

171 

Hanover, 

347 

296 

.85-30 

219 

Peru,     . 

58 

46 

.79-31 

172 

Pittsfield,      . 

3,804 

3,244 

.85-27 

220 

Alford, . 

29 

23 

.79-31 

173 

Scituate, 

421 

359 

.85-27 

221 

Huntington,  . 

308 

244 

.79-22 

174 

Somerville,  . 

8,510 

7,255 

.85-25 

222 

Newton, 

4,910 

3,877 

.78-96 

175 

Fairhaven,    . 

492 

419 

.85-16 

223 

Rehoboth, 

286 

225 

.78-94 

176 

Erving, 

202 

172 

.85-14 

224 

Edgartown,  . 

156 

123 

.78-84 

177 

Saugus, 

800 

681 

.85-12 

225 

Charlton, 

802 

238 

.78-80 

178 

Foxborough, 

495 

421 

.85-05 

226 

Savoy,  . 

84 

66 

.78-67 

179 

Northfield,    . 

217 

184 

.84-79 

227 

Sturbridge,   . 

346 

271 

.78-52 

180 

Georgetown, 

352 

298 

.84-65 

228 

Yarmouth,    . 

268 

210 

.78-85 

181 

W.Newbury, 

259 

219 

.84-55 

229 

Springtield,  . 

8,041 

6,281 

.78-11 

182 

Blackstone,  . 

815 

687 

.84-29 

230 

Stockbridge, 

388 

303 

.78-09 

183 

Montgomery, 

50 

42 

.84-00 

231 

Boston, . 

77152 

60224 

.78-05 

184 

Hubbardston, 

213 

177 

.83-98 

232 

W.Bridgew'r, 

280 

218 

.77-85 

185 

Leicester, 

587 

493 

.83-98 

233 

Sheffield,       . 

302 

235 

.77-81 

186 

Tisbury, 

134 

112 

.83-58 

234 

Acushnet, 

157 

122 

.77-70 

187 

Windsor, 

91 

76 

.83-61 

235 

Swansea, 

251 

195 

.77-68 

188 

Hanson, 

200 

167 

.83-50 

236 

Williamst'n, . 

841 

653 

.77-64 

189 

Westfield,     . 

1,799 

1,499 

.83-32 

237 

Berlin,  . 

138 

103 

.77  44 

190 

Andover, 

983 

819 

.83-31 

238 

_Worcester,    . 

17634 

13650 

.77-40 

191 

Barre,    . 

370 

308 

.83-24 

239 

N.  Ashford,  . 

22 

17 

.77-27 

192 

Lenox,  . 

584 

444 

.83-14 

240 

Hatfield, 

215 

166 

.77-20 

193 

Cambridge,  . 

12869 

10611 

.82-46 

241 

Paxton, 

57 

44 

.77-19 

194 

Maiden, 

4,904 

4,036 

.82-30 

242 

Easthara, 

70 

54 

.77-14 

195 

Pembroke,    . 

197 

162 

.82-23 

243 

Granville, 

201 

155 

.77-11 

196 

Oxford, 

404 

331 

.81-93 

244 

Rochester,     . 

144 

111 

.77-08 

197 

N.  Reading,  . 

160 

131 

.81-87 

245 

E.L'ngm'dow, 

319 

245 

.76-80 

198 

Dartmouth,  . 

508 

416 

.81-69 

246 

Hamilton, 

194 

150 

.76-80 

199 

Adams, 

1,747 

1,423 

.81-45 

247 

Millis,   . 

167 

128 

.76-64 

200 

Shirley, 

230 

187 

.81-30 

248 

Wellesley,     . 

696 

465 

.76-34 

201 

Templeton,  . 

527 

427 

.81-02 

249 

Dover,  . 

93 

71 

.76-34 

202 

Swampscott, 

560 

453 

.80-89 

250 

Belchertown, 

465 

856 

.76  34 

203 

Framinghara, 

1,931 

1,569 

.80-73 

251 

Royalston,     . 

160 

122 

.76-25 

204 

Marlborough 

2,836 

2,288 

.80-67 

252 

Wendell, 

80 

61 

.76-25 

206 

Methuen, 

1,027 

827 

.80-52 

253 

Buckland, 

277 

211 

.76-17 

206 

Attleborough 

1,557 

1,253 

.80-47 

254 

Quincy, 

4,571 

8,481 

.76^15 

207 

Florida, 

87 

70 

.80-45 

256 

Revere, 

1,665 

1,267 

.76-09 

208 

Lynn,    . 

10119 

8,113 

.80-17 

256 

Boylston, 

117 

89 

.76-06 
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257 

Peabody, 

1,844 

1,400 

.75-92 

306 

Woburn, 

3,168 

2,164 

.68-62 

258 

Monterey, 

87 

66 

.75-86 

307 

Whately, 

127 

87 

.68-60 

259 

Becket, 

153 

116 

.75-81 

308 

Salisbury,     . 

228 

156 

.68-42 

260 

Monson, 

693 

525 

.75-75 

309 

Wenham, 

152 

104 

.68-42 

261 

Tewksbury,  . 

433 

327 

.75-61 

310 

Westhampt'n, 

85 

68 

.68-23 

262 

Warwick, 

106 

80 

.75-47 

311 

Stonghton,    . 

826 

562 

.68-03 

268 

Gardner, 

1,862 

1,400 

.75-18 

312 

Waltham,      . 

3,224 

2,188 

.67-71 

264 

Topsfield,     . 

137 

103 

.75-18 

313 

Greenwich,  . 

80 

54 

.67-60 

265 

Richmond,    , 

165 

124 

.75-15 

314 

Washington, 

86 

58 

.67-44 

266 

Holden, 

502 

377 

.75-09 

316 

Rowe,    . 

75 

50 

.66-66 

267 

Bernardston, 

116 

87 

.76-00 

316 

Spencer, 

1,765 

1,174 

.66-61 

268 

Russell, 

176 

132 

.75-00 

317 

Lowell, 

13343 

8,848 

.66-31 

269 

Dighton, 

271 

203 

.74-90 

318 

Pelham, 

108 

68 

.66-01 

270 

Northarapt'n, 

2,694 

1,940 

.74-78 

319 

Middleton,    . 

166 

102 

.65-80 

271 

Taunton, 

4,717 

3,618 

.74-58 

320 

Lakeville, 

125 

82 

.65-60 

272 

Newbury, 

286 

176 

.74-67 

321 

Dracut, 

486 

316 

.65-02 

273 

Burlington,  . 

82 

61 

.74-39 

322 

Egremont,    . 

136 

88 

.64-70 

274 

Lee, 

683 

508 

.74-37 

323 

Hinsdale, 

377 

241 

.63-92 

276 

Raynham,     . 

237 

176 

.74-26 

324 

Agawam, 

498 

318 

.63-85 

276 

Brewster, 

146 

108 

.73-97 

325 

Douglas, 

412 

268 

.63-83 

277 

Millbury, 

1,046 

771 

.73-77 

326 

Seekonk, 

276 

176 

.63-40 

278 

Dudley, 

480 

354 

.73-75 

327 

Ipswich, 

923 

588 

.63-16 

279 

Bellingham, . 

277 

204 

.73-64 

328 

Hard  wick,     . 

483 

302 

.62-62 

280 

Hancock, 

94 

69 

.73-40 

329 

Southampton, 

287 

148 

.62-44 

281 

N.Marlboro', 

210 

154 

.73-33 

330 

N.  Adams,     . 

3,44-J 

2,144 

.62-28 

282 

Boxford, 

127 

93 

.73-22 

331 

Haverhill,      . 

5,067 

3,154 

.62-24 

288 

Lynnfield,     . 

118 

86 

.72-88 

332 

Newburyp'rt, 

2,382 

1,478 

.62-04 

284 

Dana,     . 

103 

75 

.72-81 

333 

Canton, 

775 

475 

.61-29 

285 

Hyde  Park,  . 

2,073 

1,607 

.72-69 

334 

Salem,  . 

5,590 

3,419 

.61-16 

286 

Tyrlngham,  . 

62 

45 

.72-58 

836 

Nantucket,    . 

450 

275 

.61-11 

287 

Watertown,  . 

1,206 

874 

.72-47 

336 

Amesbury,    . 

1,577 

941 

.69-67 

288 

Chelsea, 

5,305 

3,841 

.72-40 

337 

Phillipston,  . 

69 

41 

.59-42 

289 

Sandisfield,  . 

158 

114 

.72-16 

338 

Ludlow, 

478 

280 

.58-57 

290 

Leverett, 

140 

101 

.72-14 

339 

Fall  River,    . 

17469 

9,895 

.56-67 

291 

Fitchburg,     . 

4,811 

3,450 

.71-71 

340 

Lawrence,     . 

9,268 

6,248 

.66-60 

292 

Carver, 

159 

114 

.71-69 

341 

Ware,    . 

1,576 

878 

.66-71 

298 

Southwick,    . 

217 

165 

.71-42 

342 

Franklin, 

917 

510 

.65-61 

294 

Chester, 

273 

194 

.71-06 

348 

N.  Bedford,  . 

10076 

6,642 

.56-00 

295 

Wilbraham,  . 

269 

191 

.71-00 

344 

Chicopee, 

2,686 

1,421 

.64-94 

296 

Cottage  City, 

280 

163 

.70-86 

346 

Lanesboro',  . 

161 

88 

.64-65 

297 

Wales,  . 

156 

110 

.70-61 

346 

Hudson, 

879 

455 

.51-76 

298 

Gill,      . 

139 

98 

.70-60 

347 

N.Brookfield, 

893 

458 

.50-72 

299 

Goshen, 

•     61 

43 

.70-49 

348 

Sutton,  , 

821 

381 

.46-40 

300 

Westport, 

454 

320 

.70-48 

349 

Holyoke, 

8,295 

3,814 

.46-97 

301 

Clinton, 

2,161 

1,521 

.70-38 

360 

Southbridge, 

1,678 

708 

.42-19 

302 

Brimfield, 

157 

110 

.70-06 

351 

Holland, 

28 

11 

.39-28 

303 

Berkley, 

170 

118 

.69-41 

352 

Webster, 

1,603 

559 

.37-19 

304 

Halifax, 

98 

68 

.69-38 

363 

Mt.Wash'ton, 

26 

7 

.26-92 

305 

Rowley, 

184 

127 

.69-02 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Toions  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  of 
their  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  Year  1895-96. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Tahles  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  cxxii!.] 
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WEILFLEET, 

124 

127 

1.02-41 

9 

Provincetowti, 

845 

739 

.87-45 

2 

Dennis,. 

390 

391 

1.00-26 

10 

Trnro,    . 

160 

138 

.86-25 

3 

Barnstable,   . 

626 

608 

,97-12 

11 

Mash  pee, 

55 

47 

.85-45 

4 

Falmouth,     . 

412 

390 

.94-66 

12 

Harwich, 

332 

266 

.80-12 

5 

Chatham, 

263 

245 

.93-15 

13 

Yarmouth,     . 

268 

210 

.78-35 

6 

Orleans, 

152 

139 

.91-44 

14 

Eastham, 

70 

54 

.77-14 

7 

Bourne, 

283 

258 

.91-16 

15 

Brewster, 

146 

108 

.73-97 

8 

Sandwich, 

242 

216 

.89-25 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

OTIS, 

71 

71 

1.00-00 

17 

Williamst'wn, 

841 

653 

.77-64 

2 

Gt.Barr'ngt'n, 

690 

672 

.97-39 

18 

N.  Ashford,  . 

22 

17 

.77-27 

3 

Ualton, . 

571 

554 

.97-02 

19 

Monterey, 

87 

66 

.75-86 

4 

Clarksburg,  . 

152 

147 

.96-71 

20 

Becket,  . 

153 

116 

.75-81 

5 

Cheshire, 

186 

172 

.92-47 

21 

Richmond,     . 

165 

124 

.75-15 

6 

W.Stockb'ge, 

241 

214 

.88-79 

22 

Lee, 

683 

508 

.74-37 

7 

Pittsfield,      . 

3,804 

3,244 

.85-27 

23 

Hancock, 

94 

69 

.73-40 

8 

Windsor, 

91 

76 

.83-51 

24 

N.  Marlboro', 

210 

154 

.73-33 

9 

Lenox, . 

534 

444 

.83-14 

25 

Tyringham,  . 

62 

45 

.72-58 

10 

Adams,. 

1,747 

1,423 

.81-45 

26 

Sandisfield,    . 

.    158 

114 

.72-15 

11 

Florida, 

87 

70 

.80-45 

27 

Washington, . 

86 

58 

.67-44 

12 

Peru, 

58 

46 

.79-31 

28 

Egremont,     . 

136 

88 

.64-70 

13 

Alford,  . 

29 

23 

.79-31 

29 

Hinsdale, 

377 

241 

.63-92 

14 

Savoy,  . 

84 

66 

.78-57 

30 

N.  Adams, 

3,442 

2,144 

.62-28 

15 

Stockbridge,. 

388 

303 

.78-09 

31 

Lanesboro'     . 

161 

88 

.54-65 

16 

Sheffield,       . 

302 

235 

.77-81 

32 

Mt.  Wash'ton, 

26 

7 

.26-92 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


DUKES   COUNTY. 


1 

GAY  HEAD, 

29 

41 

1.41-37 

5 

Tisbury, 

134 

112 

.83-58 

2 

Gosnold, 

8 

8 

1.00-00 

6 

Edgartown,  . 

156 

128 

.78-84 

3 

W.  Tisbui-y,  . 

61 

50 

.98-03 

7 

Cottage  City, 

230 

163 

.70-86 

4 

Chi  I  mark, 

23 

20 

.86-95 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Gloucester, 

Bradford, 

N.  Andover, 

Marblehead, 

Groveland, 

Danvers, 

Manchester, 

Nahant, 

Merrimac, 

Rockport, 

Beverly, 

Saugus, 

Georgetown, 

W.  Newbury 

Andover, 

Swampscott, 

Methuen, 


213 

214 

1.00-46 

19 

3,903 

3,849 

.98-61 

20 

735 

723 

.98-36 

21 

647 

622 

.96-13 

22 

1,173 

1,118 

.95-31 

23 

405 

382 

.94-32 

24 

1,264 

1,188 

.93-98 

25 

268 

246 

.91-79 

26 

110 

99 

.90-00 

27 

409 

362 

.88-50 

28 

794 

688 

.86-64 

29 

1,899 

1,621 

.85-36 

30 

800 

681 

.85-12 

31 

352 

298 

.84-65 

32 

259 

219 

.84-55 

33 

983 

819 

.83-31 

34 

560 

453 

.80-89 

35 

1,027 

827 

.80-52 

Lynn,     . 
Hamilton, 

Peabody, 

Topsfield, 

Newbury, 

Boxford, 

Lynnfield, 

Rowley, 

Salisbury, 

Wenham, 

Middleton, 

Ipswich, 

Haverhill, 

Newbm-yp'rt 

Salem,    . 

Amesbury, 

Lawrence, 


10119 

8,113 

194 

150 

1,844 

1,400 

137 

103 

236 

176 

127 

93 

118 

86 

184 

127 

228 

156 

152 

104 

155 

102 

923 

683 

5,067 

3,151 

2,382 

1,478 

5,590 

3,419 

1,577 

941 

9,263 

6,243 

.80-17 
.76-80 
.75-92 
.75-18 
.74-67 
.73-22 
.72-88 
.69-02 
.68-42 
.68-42 
.65-80 
.63-16 
.62-24 
.62-04 
.61-16 
.59-67 
.56-60 
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FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 
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.44-68 

14 

L.  19-67 

15 

L.  00-43 

16 

.00-00 

17 

.99-89 

18 

.98-07 

19 

.96-73 

20 

.95-25 

21 

.92-30 

22 

.90-66 

23 

.90-45 

24 

.89-41 

25 

.88-59 

26 
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*  01 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


Shutesbury, 

Orange, 

Heath,  . 

Greenfield, 

Leyden, 

Montague, 

Shelburne, 

Monroe, 

Charlemont, 

Conway, 

Hawley, 

Deerfield, 


94 

136 

61 

73 

.      911 

915 

98 

98 

.      964 

963 

52 

51 

.    1,071 

1,036 

.       253 

241 

39 

36 

.       150 

136 

.       220 

199 

85 

76 

.      491 

^35 

Col  rain, 

Sunderland, 

Erving,  . 

North  field, 

New  Salem, 

Wendell, 

Buckland, 

Warwick, 

Bernardston, 

Leverett, 

Gill, 

Whately, 

Rowe,    . 


258 

93 

202 

217 

142 

80 

277 

106 

116 

140 

139 

127 

75 


227 

80 

172 

184 

113 

61 

211 

80 

87 

101 

98 

87 

50 


.87-98 
.86-02 
.85-14 
.84-79 
.79-57 
.76-25 
.76-17 
.75-47 
.75-00 
.72-14 
.70-50 
.68-50 
.66-66 


HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

BLANDFORD, 

137 

149 

1.08-75 

13 

Russell, 

176 

132 

.75-00 

2 

W.Springfield, 

1,088 

1,103 

1.01-37 

14 

South  wick,     . 

217 

155 

.71-42 

3 

Hampden,     . 

85 

78 

.91-76 

15 

Chester, 

273 

194 

.71-06 

4 

Tolland, 

56 

51 

.91-07 

16 

Wilbraham,  . 

269 

191 

.71  00 

5 

Montgomery, 

60 

42 

.84-00 

17 

Wales,  . 

156 

110 

.70-51 

6 

Westfield,      . 

1,799 

1,499 

.83-32 

18 

Brimfield, 

157 

110 

.70-06 

7 

Palmer, 

1,123 

900 

.80-14 

19 

Agawam, 

498 

318 

.63-85 

8 

Lono-mead'w, 

84 

67 

.79-76 

20 

Ludlow, 

478 

280 

.58-57 

9|  Springfield,  . 

8,041 

6,281 

.78-11 

21 

Chicopee, 

2,586 

1,421 

.54-94 

10 

Granville, 

201 

155 

.77-11 

22 

Holyoke, 

8,295 

3,814 

.45-97 

11 

E.Longm'dV, 

819 

245 

.76-80 

23 

Holland, 

28 

11 

.39-28 

12 

Monson, 

693 

525 

.75-75 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


GRANBY,    . 

Middlefield,  . 

Amherst, 

Enfield, 

Williarasb'rg. 

South  Hadley 

Prescott, 

Chesterfield, 

Worthington, 

Easthampton 

Cummington, 

Hadley, 


113 

121 

1.07-07 

13 

62 

65 

1.04-83 

14 

614 

625 

1.01-79 

15 

163 

159 

.97-54 

16 

363 

353 

.97-24 

17 

736 

714 

.97-01 

18 

52 

50 

.96-15 

19 

81 

73 

.90-12 

20 

118 

104 

.88-13 

21 

839 

734 

.87  48 

22 

114 

99 

.86-84 

23 

312 

249 

.79-80 

Plainfield, 

Huntington,  . 

Hatfield, 

Belchertown, 

Northampton, 

Goshen, 

Westhampton, 

Greenwich,    . 

Pel  ham, 

Southampton, 

Ware,     . 


78 

62 

308 

244 

215 

166 

465 

355 

2,594 

1,940 

61 

43 

85 

58 

80 

54 

103 

68 

237 

14H 

1,576 

878 

.79-48 
.79-22 
.77-20 
.76-34 
.74-78 
.70-49 
.68-23 
.67-50 
.66-01 
.62-44 
.55-71 
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DUNSTABLE, 

50 

93 

1.66-00 

28 

Grotou,  . 

352 

321 

.91-19 

2 

Ashby,  . 

107 

138 

1.29-22 

29 

Holliston, 

420 

380 

.90-47 

3 

Medford, 

2,201 

2,391 

1.08-63 

30 

Wayland, 

368 

331 

.89-94 

4 

Sherborn, 

114 

122 

1.07-01 

31 

Billeriea, 

460 

412 

.89-56 

5 

Tyngsboro',  . 

75 

79 

1.05-33 

32 

Carlisle, 

76 

68 

.89-47 

6 

Weston, 

218 

224 

1.02-75 

33 

Winchester,  . 

1,023 

914 

.89-34 

7 

Melrose, 

1,923 

1,973 

1.02-60 

34 

Stow, 

122 

108 

.88-52 

8 

Sudbury, 

165 

167 

1.01-21 

35 

Wilmington, . 

241 

212 

.87-96 

9 

Natick,  . 

1,490 

1,505 

1.01-00 

36 

Townsend,     . 

313 

274 

.87-53 

10 

Concord, 

690 

696 

1.00-86 

37 

Reading, 

804 

697 

.86-69 

11 

Ayer,     . 

372 

374 

1.00-53 

38 

Lincoln, 

159 

137 

.86-16 

12 

Acton,   . 

260 

260 

1.00-00 

39 

Somerville,    . 

8,510 

7,255 

.85-25 

13 

Westford, 

387 

383 

.98-96 

40 

Cambridge,    . 

12869 

10611 

.82-45 

14 

Chelmsford, . 

445 

439 

.98-65 

41 

Maiden, 

4,904 

4,036 

.82-30 

15 

Wakefield,    . 

1,433 

1,407 

.98-18 

42 

N.  Reading,  . 

160 

131 

.81-87 

16 

Ashland, 

363 

354 

.97-52 

43 

Shirley, , 

230 

187 

.81-30 

17 

Pepperell,     . 

568 

548 

.96-47 

44 

Framingham, 

1,931 

1,559 

.80-73 

18 

Stoneham,     . 

923 

887 

.96-09 

45 

Mai-lborough, 

2,836 

2,288 

.80-67 

19 

Everett, 

3,300 

3,121 

.94-57 

46 

Newton, 

4,910 

3,877 

.78-96 

20 

Arlington, 

998 

938 

.93-98 

47 

Tewksbury,  . 

433 

327 

.75-51 

21 

Maynard, 

543 

510 

.93-92 

48 

Burlington,    . 

82 

61 

.74-39 

22 

Hopkinton,    . 

507 

476 

.93-88 

49 

Watertown,   . 

1,206 

874 

.72-47 

23 

Belmont, 

443 

415 

.93-67 

50 

Woburn, 

3,158 

2,164 

.68-52 

24 

Lexington,    . 

506 

471 

.93-08 

51 

Waltham, 

3,224 

2,183 

.67-71 

25 

Littleton, 

179 

166 

.92-73 

52 

Lowell,  . 

13343 

8,848 

.66-31 

26 

Bedford, 

160 

146 

.91-25 

53 

Dracut,  . 

486 

316 

.65-02 

27 

Boxborough, 

57 

52 

.91-22 

54 

Hudson, 

879 

455 

.51-76 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


KANTUCKET, 


450 


276 


,61-11 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


1 

WEYMOUTH, 

1,778 

1,859 

1.04-55 

8 

Walpole, 

469 

440 

.93-81 

2 

Med  way. 

468 

469 

1.00-21 

9 

Dedham, 

1,224 

1,143 

.93-38 

3 

Medfield, 

244 

241 

.98-77 

10 

Norwood, 

861 

791 

.91-86 

4 

Cohasset, 

341 

336 

.98-53 

11 

Needham, 

597 

535 

.89-61 

5 

Sharon, 

215 

207 

.96-27 

12 

Avon, 

290 

257 

.88-62 

6 

Braintree, 

829 

790 

.95-29 

13 

Norfolk, 

147 

13U 

.88-43 

7 

Randolph, 

583 

547 

.93-82 

14 

Holbrook, 

436 

385 

.88-30 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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15 

Brookliiie,     . 

2,445 

2,159 

.88-30 

22 

Quinc3^  . 

4,571 

3,481 

.76-16 

16 

VVrentham,   , 

478 

422 

.88-28 

23 

Bellingham,  . 

277 

204 

.73-64 

17 

Milton,  . 

1,010 

863 

.85-44 

24 

Hyde  Park,    . 

2,073 

1,507 

.72-69 

18 

Foxborough, 

495 

421 

.85-05 

25 

Stoughton,     . 

826 

562 

.68-03 

19 

Millis,   . 

167 

128 

.76-64 

26 

Canton,  . 

775 

475 

.61-29 

20 

Wellesley,     . 

596 

455 

.76-34 

27 

Franklin, 

917 

510 

.56-61 

21 

Dover,  . 

93 

71 

.76-34 

PLYMOUTH   COUNTY. 


Hingham, 

Bridgewater, 

Marshlield, 

Whitman, 

Wareham, 

Norwell, 

Plymouth, 

Abington, 

E.Bridgew't'r 

Middleboro', 

Rockland, 

Plympton, 

Mattapoisett. 


239 
626 
511 
222 
868 
483 
220 
1,286 
666 
448 
957 
923 
64 
134 


264 
644 
520 
225 
851 
470 
213 
1,244 
629 
419 
890 
865 
50 
122 


10-46 

15 

02-87 

16 

01-76 

17 

01-36 

18 

99-18 

19 

97-30 

20 

96-81 

21 

96-73 

22 

96-88 

23 

93  52 

24 

92-99 

25 

92-63 

26 

92-59 

27 

91-04 

Duxbury, 

Hull,      . 

Brockton, 

Hanover, 

Scituate, 

Hanson, 

Pembroke, 

Marion, . 

W.Bridgew't'r 

Rochester, 

Carver,  . 

Halifax, 

Lakeville, 


273 
112 
5,551 
347 
421 
200 
197 
152 
280 
144 
159 
98 
125 


248 

98 

4,810 

296 

369 

167 

162 

121 

218 

111 

114 

68 

82 


.90-84 
.87-50 
.86-65 
.86-30 
.85-27 
.83-50 
.82-23 
.79-60 
.77-85 
.77-08 
.71-69 
.69-38 
.65-60 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Boston, 


581 
77162 


542 
60224 


.93-28 
.78-05 


Revere, . 
Chelsea, 


1,665  1,267 
5,305  3,841 


.76-09 
.72-40 


WORCESTER   COUNTY. 


1 

LEOMINSTER, 

1,103 

1,335 

1.21-03 

7 

Princeton, 

100 

99,.  99-00 

2 

Bolton,  . 

100 

104 

1.04-00 

8 

Southboro',    . 

254 

250;.  98-4  2 

3 

Upton,  . 

248 

251 

1.01-20 

9 

Milford, 

1,256 

1,2271.97-69 

4 

Westborough, 

623 

623 

1.00-00 

10 

Ashburnham, 

368 

358.97-28 

5 

Northboro',   . 

317 

315 

.99-36 

11 

Mendon, 

133 

129  .96-99 

6 

Harvard, 

119 

118 

.99-16 

12 

Hopedale, 

228 

218.96-61 

1 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  — Concluded. 
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13 

Rutland, 

175 

167 

.95-42 

37 

Grafton, 

921 

736 

.79-91 

14 

Brookfield,    . 

542 

517 

.95-38 

38 

Charlton, 

302 

■    238 

.78-80 

16 

Athol,    . 

1,003 

939 

.93.61 

39 

Sturbridge,    . 

345 

271 

.78-52 

16 

Westminster, 

218 

204 

.93-57 

40 

Berlin,  . 

133 

103 

.77-44 

17 

Winchendon, 

752 

691 

.91-88 

41 

Worcester,     . 

17634 

13650 

.77-40 

18 

Shrewsbury, 

236 

216 

.91-52 

42 

Paxton, . 

57 

44 

.77-19 

19 

Warren, 

816 

787 

.90-31 

43 

Royalston,     . 

160 

122 

.76-25 

20 

Sterling, 

183 

164 

.89-61 

44 

Boylston, 

117 

89 

.76-06 

21 

W.  Boylston, 

541 

483 

.89-27 

45 

Gardner, 

1,862 

1,400 

.75-18 

22 

Petersham,    . 

110 

98 

.89-09 

46 

Holden, 

502 

377 

.75-09 

23 

W.  Brookfield, 

242 

215 

.88-84 

47 

Millbury, 

1,045 

771 

.73-77 

24 

N.  Braintree, 

87 

77 

.88-50 

48 

Dudley, 

480 

354 

.73-75 

25 

Lancaster,     . 

312 

273 

.87-50 

19 

Dana, 

103 

75 

.72-81 

26 

Northbridge, 

1,002 

871 

.86-92 

50 

Fitchburg,     . 

4,811 

3,450 

.71-71 

27 

Lunenburg,  . 

186 

161 

.86-55 

51 

Clinton, 

2,161 

1,521 

.70-38 

28 

Oakham, 

118 

102 

.86-44 

52 

Spencer, 

1,765 

1,174 

.66-51 

29 

Oxbridge, 

573 

493 

.86-03 

53 

Douglas, 

412 

263 

.63-83 

30 

Blackstone,   . 

815 

687 

.84-29 

54 

Hardwick,     . 

483 

302 

.62-52 

31 

Hubbardston, 

213 

177 

.83-98 

55 

Phillipston,    . 

69 

41 

.59-42 

32 

Leicester, 

587 

493 

.83-98 

56 

N.  Brookfield, 

893 

453 

.50-72 

33 

Barre,    . 

370 

308 

.83-24 

57 

Sutton,  . 

821 

381 

.46-40 

34 

Oxford, 

404 

331 

.81-93 

58 

Southbridge, 

1,678 

708 

.42-19 

35 

Templeton,  . 

527 

427 

.81-02 

59 

Webster, 

1,503 

559 

.37-19 

36 

Auburn, 

292 

234 

.80-13 
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Table  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  Year  1895-96. 


•k 

1 

o 

COUNTIES. 

Ratio  of 
attendance. 

1 

3 
2 
5 
6 
4 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

FRiNKLIN,      . 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Norfolk,    . 

Middlesex, 

Dukes, 

Hampshire, 

Suffolk,      . 

Berkshire, . 

Worcester, 

Essex, 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Nantucket, 

.92-02 
.90-90 
.90-10 
.83-55 
.82-17 
.81-93 
.78-57 
.77-77 
.77-36 
.77-09 
.73-63 
.66-51 
.63-65 
.61-11 

State, 

.77-08 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

The  following  Table  was  made  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifty-ninth 
report.  In  the  First  Series  of  Graduated  Tables,  which  is  required  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  section  5,  chapter  43  of  the  Public  Statutes,  the  sums  ap- 
proi3riated  by  towns  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  are 
given  in  a  comparative  way,  and  the  towns  are  classified  according  to  such 
amounts.  The  facts  presented  in  this  First  Series  have  been  freely  used 
by  some  towns  as  a  lever  for  increasing  their  appropriations ;  by  other 
towns,  as  a  lever  for  reducing  them.  Inasmuch  as  in  some  towns  and  cities 
large  numbers  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  are  in  private  schools  ; 
inasmuch,  also,  as  the  proportions  of  those  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  attend  the  public  schools  vary  considerably,  the  children 
entering  later  and  leaving  earlier  in  some  towns  than  in  others,  it  follows 
that  the  division  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  public  schools  by  the 
number  of  all  the  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  without  reference  to 
whether  they  are  in  the  public  schools  or  not,  may  yield  results  that  cannot 
be  fairly  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  unless  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  the  conditions  of  public  school  attendance  are  the  same. 

Now  the  money  appropriated  for  the  public  schools  is  expended  upon 
those  persons  who  attend  them,  whether  they  are  within  or  without  the 
limits  of  five  and  fifteen.  It  is  determined  more  by  the  average  member- 
ship than  by  any  other  factor.  Consequently  this  Fourth  Series  is  valuable 
for  making  known  in  a  comparative  way  just  how  the  towns  stand  in  what 
they  spend  upon  each  person  actually  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  the  Fourth  Series  the  amounts  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  since  they  are  the  same  as  in  the 
First  Series. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Fourth  Series. 

[for  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table  in  tvJiich  all  the  Toivns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Comparative  Amounts  of  Money  appro- 
priated by  them  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included  in  the 
Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


TOWNS. 


BSt. 


T3S 

a|2 


HULL, 

Brookline, 

Nahant,  . 

Wellesley, 

Weston,  . 

Milton,    . 

Lincoln,  . 

Longmeadow, 

Newton, . 

Cohasset, 

Lexington, 

Lancaster, 

Waltham, 

Princeton, 

Hudson,  . 

Holyoke, 

Canton,  . 

Buiiington, 

Sterling, 

Dover,     . 

Boston,    . 

Watertown, 

Sherborn, 

Phillipston, 

Tyngsborongh 

Dedham, 

Sudbury, 

Winthrop, 

Springfield, 

Salem,     . 

Arlington, 

Concord, 

Haverhill, 

Harvard, 


107 

2,347 
108 
485 
244 
938 
151 
72 

4,174 
371 
502 
294 

2,310 
107 
496 

4,057 

503 

68 

175 

79 

67,646 

938 

135 

46 

85 

1,234 
178 
583 

6,810 

3,736 
996 
752 

3,382 
183 


53  73.1 

35 

43  26.8 

36 

41  25.9 

37 

38  14.4 

38 

37  47.7 

39 

34  51.8 

40 

33  82.7 

41 

32  79.5 

42 

31  22.1 

43 

30  94.6 

44 

30  09.6 

45 

28  92.6 

46 

28  59.3 

47 

28  50.1 

48 

28  25.8 

49 

27  93.8 

50 

27  79.9 

51 

27  74.6 

52 

27  73.7 

53 

27  16.4 

54 

26  95.9 

55 

26  80.4 

56 

26  20.8 

57 

25  66.5 

58 

25  58.8 

59 

25  52.7 

60 

25  42.7 

61 

25  40.6 

62 

25  08.4 

63 

24  92.0 

64 

24  53.2 

65 

24  37.9 

66 

24  09.1 

67 

24  06.0 

68 

Winchester, 

Worcester, 

Belmont, 

Cambridge, 

Lowell,   . 

Manchester, 

Maiden,  . 

Swampscott, 

Falmouth, 

Fitchburg, 

Hingham, 

Littleton, 

Stockbridge, 

New  Bedford, 

Mattapoisett, 

Medford, 

Barnstable, 

Holland, 

Easton,    . 

Taunton, 

Somerville, 

New  Braintree 

Walpole, 

Hyde  Park, 

Petersham, 

Lawrence, 

Sandwich, 

Hopedale, 

South  borough 

Abington, 

Fall  River, 

Franklin, 

Melrose, . 

Andover, 


998 
14,695 

439 

11,505 

9,748 

267 
4,211 

482 

451 
3,633 

701 

174 

328 
6,005 

139 
2,556 

657 
14 

824 

3,711 

7,617 

81 

475 
1,620 

107 
5,464 

229 

229 

276 

667 
10,772 

558 
2,105 

872 


123 
23 
23 
23 
23 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


89.4 
81.5 
75.2 
68.0 
23.0 
97.0 
67.3 
65.1 
61.6 
50.5 
32.8 
32.6 
25.6 
07.1 
76.2 
69.2 
55.1 
42.8 
37.5 
36.5 
20.0 
18.5 
06.4 
89.1 
86.3 
53.5 
50.8 
35.9 
30.7 
27.4 
17.2 
15.8 
13.6 
06.3 
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69 

Weymouth,     . 

1,977 

$20  06.1 

120 

Palmer,  . 

967 

US  03.7 

70 

Sunderland,    . 

86 

20  05.8 

121 

North  Adams, 

2,283 

18  02.7 

71 

Lynn, 

8,804 

20  04.0 

122 

Tewksbury,    . 

357 

18  01.6 

72 

Westfield, 

1,577 

19  99.3 

123 

Hampden, 

91 

17  96.7 

73 

Brewster, 

111 

19  95.2 

124 

Southbridge,  . 

752 

17  92.9 

74 

Braintree, 

861 

19  82.1 

125 

Shrewsbury,   . 

232 

17  86.0 

75 

Peabody, 

1,522 

19  81.1 

126 

Stoughton, 

621 

17  68.8 

76 

Wellfleet, 

136 

19  78.6 

127 

Hopkinton, 

507 

17  64.2 

77 

Needham, 

579 

19  78.6 

128 

Shelburne, 

254 

17  60.1 

78 

Bridgewater,  . 

557 

19  75.8 

129 

BiHDckton, 

5,174 

17  60.0 

79 

Merrimac, 

398 

19  71.9 

130 

Stoneham, 

933 

17  57.7 

80 

Holden,  . 

410 

19  71.7 

131 

Amherst, 

668 

17  54.3 

81 

Yarmouth, 

225 

19  71.1 

132 

Harwich, 

296 

17  52.3 

82 

Bourne,  . 

274 

19  59.2 

133 

E  Bridgewater, 

437 

17  51.7 

83 

Revere,    . 

1,355 

19  54.5 

134 

W.  Springfield, 

1,185 

17  49.2 

84 

N.  Brookfield, 

481 

19  49.5 

135 

Warren,  . 

790 

17  44.4 

85 

Dalton,    . 

590 

19  49.1 

136 

Westborough, 

654 

17  42.7 

86 

Tisbury, , 

135 

19  47.4 

137 

Uxbridge, 

528 

17  42.4 

87 

Ban-e, 

330 

19  47.3 

138 

Dighton, 

227 

17  41.2 

88 

Qnincy,  . 

3,635 

19  47.0 

139 

Kingston, 

281 

17  36.9 

89 

Millis,     . 

141 

19  43.2 

140 

Norwood, 

841 

17  36.0 

90 

No.  Beading,  . 

141 

19  40.5 

141 

Orleans, , 

154 

17  34.0 

91 

Plymouth, 

1,352 

19  38.1 

142 

Ludlow,  . 

316 

17  31.5 

92 

Chelsea,  . 

4,166 

19  36.1 

143 

W .  Bridgew't'r, 

236 

17  30.8 

93 

Bradford, 

764 

19  32.2 

144 

Chicopee, 

1,503 

17  26.8 

94 

Acton, 

272 

19  28.6 

145 

Lee, 

560 

17  21.8 

95 

Lakeville, 

91 

19  23.0 

146 

Chilmark, 

22 

17  20.8 

96 

Northampton, 

2,063 

19  16.6 

147 

Greenfield, 

1,016 

17  20.2 

97 

Nantucket, 

293 

19  11.4 

148 

Dracut,    . 

350 

17  15.2 

98 

Swansea, 

218 

19  03.3 

149 

Everett,  . 

3,291 

17  14.1 

99 

Bedford, . 

161 

19  00.6 

150 

Grafton,  . 

804 

17  13.8 

100 

Framingham, . 

1,856 

18  88.6 

151 

Randolph, 

591 

17  10.5 

101 

Ware, 

932 

18  86.0 

152 

Boylston, 

97 

17  01.0 

102 

Wrentham, 

458 

18  77.8 

153 

South  Hadley, 

758 

17  00.7 

103 

Boxford, 

103 

18  77.2 

154 

Middleboro\  . 

974 

16  96.8 

104 

Beruardston,  . 

95 

18  73.1 

155 

Methuen, 

893 

16  90.5 

105 

No.  Andover, . 

662 

18  64.6 

156 

Lunenbui'g,     . 

171 

16  88.9 

106 

Woburn, 

2,353 

18  59.7 

167 

Northbridge,  . 

933 

16  87.7 

107 

Hanover, 

327 

18  58.0 

158 

Sharon,   . 

223 

16  82.9 

108 

Carver,   . 

135 

18  48.3 

159 

Natick,    . 

1,603 

16  81.7 

109 

Hardwick, 

320 

18  46.3 

160 

Dudl.y,  . 

374 

16  78.9 

110 

Whitman, 

918 

18  46.0 

161 

W.  Stockb'dge, 

237 

16  74.2 

111 

Douglas, 

288 

18  43.6 

162 

Easthampton, 

789 

16  70.8 

112 

Foxborough,  . 

453 

18  41.2 

163 

Upton,     . 

270 

16  67.8 

113 

Webster, 

590 

18  33.4 

164 

Topsfield, 

114 

16  66.6 

114 

Reading, 

743 

18  30.3 

165 

Norwell, 

233 

16  66.1 

115 

No.  Attleboro', 

1,243 

18  30.2 

166 

Leominster,     . 

1,386 

16  64.0 

116 

Groton,    . 

373 

18  23.0 

167 

Marlborough, 

2,461 

16  62.9 

117 

Holbrook, 

425 

18  20.1 

168 

Hainilton, 

172 

16  53.8 

118 

Spencer, . 

1,236 

18  09.5 

169 

Georgetown,  . 

323 

16  48.0 

119 

Holliston, 

411 

18  04.5 

170 

Monson,  . 

571 

16  47.7 
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Sutton,    . 

428 

116  43.6 

222 

Montague, 

1,103 

|14  97.4 

172 

Rockland, 

922 

16  42.5 

223 

Deerfield, 

486 

14  80.6 

173 

Wilbraham,    . 

212 

16  40.6 

224 

Middleton,      . 

116 

14  80.1 

174 

Attleborough, 

1,364 

16  35.3 

226 

Gardner, 

1,622 

14  76.6 

175 

Clinton,  . 

1,611 

16  30.3 

226 

Bolton,    . 

115 

14  76.9 

176 

Leicester, 

527 

16  29.5 

227 

Halifax,  . 

73 

14  74.3 

177 

Marion,  . 

132 

16  18.1 

228 

Pittsfield, 

3,492 

14  74.3 

178 

Whately, 

93 

16  12.9 

229 

Scituate, . 

389 

14  71.3 

179 

Oxford,  . 

355 

16  12.1 

230 

Blackstone, 

748 

14  70.5 

180 

Wayland, 

360 

16  02.4 

231 

Agawara, 

363 

14  70.5 

181 

Tyringhan),     . 

52 

16  00.9 

232 

W.  Boylston,  . 

520 

14  69.0 

182 

Fairhaven, 

466 

16  00.6 

233 

Hinsdale, 

242 

14  66.6 

183 

Cottage  City,  . 

176 

16  00.1 

234 

Mendon, . 

139 

14  51.0 

184 

Gt.  Barrington, 

751 

15  96.6 

236 

Dartmouth, 

467 

14  49.7 

185 

Boxborough,  . 

55 

15  90.9 

236 

Templeton,     . 

456 

14  47.6 

186 

Marblehead,    . 

1,210 

15  89.2 

237 

Ashland, 

375 

14  38.2 

187 

Athol,      . 

978 

15  82.9 

238 

Adams,    . 

1,611 

14  36.8 

188 

Acushnet, 

139 

15  81.0 

239 

Edgartown,     . 

136 

14  34.2 

189 

Ipswich, . 

660 

15  73.8 

240 

W.  Newbury,. 

246 

14  31.1 

190 

Northborough, 

344 

15  70.7 

241 

W.  Brookfield, 

231 

14  28.5 

191 

Wakefield,      . 

1,499 

15  62.9 

242 

Enfield,  . 

177 

14  27.6 

192 

Westhampton, 

64 

15  62.5 

243 

Rowley,  . 

143 

14  27.1 

193 

Beverly, . 

1,746 

16  61.5 

244 

Townsend, 

295 

14  22.3 

194 

Chatham, 

279 

15  61.4 

245 

Wen  ham, 

111 

14  20.7 

195 

Raynham, 

195 

15  60.4 

246 

Charlton, 

279 

14  19.4 

196 

Medfield, 

257 

15  56.4 

247 

Millbury, 

818 

14  17.6 

197 

Gloucester, 

3,965 

15  56.1 

248 

Grovel  and. 

404 

14  17.1 

198 

Norton,   . 

196 

16  51.9 

249 

Granville, 

172 

14  15.5 

199 

Northfield,      . 

201 

15  47.8 

250 

Billerica. 

444 

14  10.4 

200 

Dennis,    . 

429 

15  47.3 

251 

Ashburnham, . 

391 

14  02.9 

201 

Leyden,  . 

55 

15  45.4 

252 

Westport, 

358 

13  96.6 

202 

Amesbury, 

1,060 

15  44.5 

253 

Sheffield, 

273 

13  96.6 

203 

Westminster,  . 

220 

15  36.9 

264 

Williamstown, 

696 

13  90.2 

204 

Orange,  . 

951 

15  35.6 

255 

Ashfield, 

144 

13  88.8 

205 

Milford,  . 

1,297 

15  33.6 

256 

Berkley, . 

135 

13  87.6 

206 

Lenox,    . 

522 

15  32.5 

267 

Rehoboth, 

253 

13  86.9 

207 

Danvers, 

1,285 

15  31.4 

258 

Gill, 

110 

13  84.5 

208 

Conway, . 

212 

15  30.8 

259 

Brimfield, 

112 

13  83.9 

209 

Wilmington,  . 

230 

15  30.8 

260 

Freetown, 

181 

13  81.2 

210 

Saugus,  . 

743 

15  28.8 

261 

Warwick, 

86 

13  80.6 

211 

Norfolk, . 

142 

15  26.8 

262 

Plympton, 

58 

13  79.3 

212 

Eastham, 

59 

15  25.4 

263 

Gran  by,  . 

134 

13  75.8 

213 

Lynnfield, 

108 

15  24.8 

264 

Chelmsford,    . 

472 

13  72.7 

214 

Mansfield, 

646 

15  28.2 

265 

Sturbridge, 

286 

13  68.4 

215 

Newburyport, 

1,597 

16  20.2 

266 

Florida,  . 

79 

13  68.0 

216 

Pepperell, 

600 

16  16.6 

267 

Newbury, 

208 

13  67.7 

217 

Lanesborough, 

106 

15  09.4 

268 

Montgomery, . 

47 

13  62.3 

218 

Maynard, 

541 

15  08.4 

269 

Somerset, 

316 

13  69.6 

219 

Cheshire, 

186 

15  06.3 

270 

Ayer, 

398 

13  58.8 

220 

Marshfield,      . 

247 

16  00.5 

271 

Wareham, 

503 

13  51.8 

221 

Shirley,  . 

198 

14  99.7 

272 

Hubbardston, 

191 

13  47.1 
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Brookfield, 

555 

$13  45.7 

314 

Russell,  . 

155 

$10  93.8 

274 

Provincetown, 

789 

13  30.7 

315 

Ashby,    . 

156 

10  89.7 

275 

Rochester, 

129 

13  24.0 

316 

Becket,    . 

127 

10  86.7 

276 

E.Longm'dow, 

273 

13  23.3 

317 

Blandford, 

166 

10  84.3 

277 

Hawley, . 

82 

13  21.0 

318 

Worthington, . 

118 

10  76.3 

278 

Prescott, . 

53 

13  20.7 

319 

Alford,    . 

28 

10  71.4 

279 

Carlisle,  . 

76 

13  15  7 

320 

Royalston, 

124 

10  64.7 

280 

Hanson,  . 

185 

13  07.5 

321 

Essex,     . 

235 

10  63.8 

281 

Hatfield, . 

181 

12  96.4 

322 

Chester,  . 

213 

10.62.3 

282 

West  Tisbury, 

54 

12  96.2 

323 

Greenwich, 

62 

10  48.3 

283 

Avon, 

288 

12  94.5 

324 

Auburn,  . 

257 

10  44.0 

284: 

Bellingham,    . 

219 

12  82.7 

325 

Paxton,    . 

51 

10  10.8 

285 

Pembroke, 

177 

12  76.8 

326 

Otis, 

84 

10  09.9 

286 

Buckland, 

228 

12  67.7 

827 

Egremont, 

100 

10  00.0 

287 

Wendell, 

65 

12  67.5 

328 

N.  Marlboro',. 

183 

9  94.2 

288 

Westford, 

412 

12  66.2 

329 

Monroe,  . 

38 

9  85.3 

289 

Salisbury, 

184 

12  56.1 

330 

Charlemont,    . 

148 

9  85.0 

290 

Duxbury, 

272 

12  54.7 

331 

Sandisfield, 

133 

9  66.5 

291 

Stow, 

115 

12  52.8 

332 

South  wick, 

168 

9  63.8 

292 

New  Salem,    . 

126 

12  44.6 

333 

Southampton, 

165 

9  50.7 

293 

Rutland, . 

175 

12  40.5 

334 

Williamsburg, 

375 

9  39.9 

294 

Belchertown,  . 

390 

12  30.7 

335 

Heath,     . 

107 

9  32.8 

295 

Chesterfield,   . 

80 

12  27.5 

336 

Mashpee, 

52 

9  31.6 

296 

Colrain,  . 

250 

12  09.3 

337 

Huntington,    , 

267 

9  09.3 

297 

Hadley,  . 

273 

12  08.7 

338 

Savoy,     . 

78 

8  97.4 

298 

Truro,     . 

149 

12  08.0 

339 

Tolland, . 

56 

8  92.8 

299 

Rockport, 

737 

11  76.6 

340 

Shutesbury,     . 

79 

8  89.8 

300 

Richmond, 

142 

11  73.0 

341 

Hancock, 

81 

8  64.1 

301 

Dana, 

87 

11  70.8 

342 

Rowe, 

59 

8  61.9 

302 

Winchendon,  . 

737 

11  69.8 

343 

Cummington,. 

104 

8  58.1 

303 

Pelham,  . 

79 

11  69.0 

344 

Clarksburg,     . 

168 

8  43.6 

304 

Washington,   . 

65 

11  53.8 

345 

Plain  field. 

65 

8  38.2 

305 

Berlin,     . 

110 

11  49.0 

346 

Dunstable, 

97 

8  34.6 

306 

Medway, 

505 

11  48.5 

347 

Gosnold, 

9 

8  33.3 

307 

Seekonk, 

205 

11  37.1 

348 

Leverett, 

112 

8  05.8 

308 

Middlefield,    . 

71 

11  35.2 

349 

Wales,     . 

119 

7  75.0 

309 

Peru, 

50 

11  24.0 

350 

Windsor, 

85 

6  76.4 

310 

Oakham, 

107 

11  21.4 

351 

New  Ashford, 

23 

6  26.0 

311 

Mt  Wash'gton, 

9 

11  21.4 

352 

Goshen,  . 

62 

5  64.5 

312 

Monterey, 

75 

11  18.2 

353 

Gay  Head, 

46 

1  89.1 

313 

Erving,   . 

181 

11  04.5 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Fourth  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  whicJi  all  the  Toions  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Comparative  Amounts  of 
Money  ap)propriated  by  them  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  in- 
cluded in  the  Average  Membership  of  the  Public  Schools. 

BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 
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1 

FALMOUTH,  . 

451 

$22  61.6 

9 

Orleans,  . 

154 

$17  34.0 

2 

Barnstable, 

657 

21  55.1 

10 

Chatham, 

279 

15  61.4 

3 

Sandwich, 

229 

20  50.8 

11 

Dennis,    . 

429 

15  47.3 

4 

Brewster, 

111 

19  95.2 

12 

Eastham , 

59 

15  25.4 

5 

Wellfleet, 

136 

19  78.6 

13 

Provincetown, 

789 

13  30.7 

6 

Yarmouth, 

225 

19  71.1 

14 

Trm-o,     . 

149 

12  08.0 

7 

Bourne,  . 

274 

19  59.2 

15 

Mashpee, 

52 

9  31.6 

8 

Harwich, 

296 

17  52.3 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Dalton,    . 

North  Adams, 

Lee, 

W.Stockb'dge, 

Tyringham,    . 

Gt.Barrington, 

Lenox,     . 

Lanesborough, 

Cheshire, 

Pittsfield, 

Hinsdale, 

Adams,    . 

Sheffield, 

Williamstown, 

Florida,  . 


328 

|22  25.6 

17 

590 

19  49.1 

18 

2,283 

18  02.7 

19 

560 

17  21.8 

20 

237 

16  74.2 

21 

52 

16  00.9 

22 

751 

15  96.6 

23 

522 

15  32.5 

24 

106 

15  09.4 

25 

186 

15  05.3 

26 

3,492 

14  74.3 

27 

242 

14  56.6 

28 

1,511 

14  36.8 

29 

273 

13  95.5 

30 

696 

13  90.2 

31 

79 

13  68.0 

32 

1 

Richmond, 

142  \ 

Washington,  . 

65 

Peru, 

50 

Mt.Wash'gton, 

9 

Monterey, 
Becket,    . 

75 
127 

Alford,    . 

28 

Otis, 

84 

Egreraont, 

100 

N.  Marlboro', . 

183 

Sandisfield,     . 

133 

Savoy,     . 
Hancock, 

78 
81 

Clarksburg,     . 

168 

Windsor, 

85 

New  Ashford, 

23 

73.0 
53.8 
24.0 
21.4 
18.2 
86.7 
71.4 
09.9 
00.0 
94.2 
66.5 
97.4 
64.1 
43.6 
76.4 
26.0 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


1 

1 

TOWNS. 

all 
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TOWNS, 
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1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

HEW  BEDFORD,       . 

Easton,    . 

Taunton, 

Fall  River,      . 

Swansea, 

N.  Attleboro',. 

Dighton, . 

Attleboi'ough, 

Fairhaven, 

Acushnet, 

6,005 
824 

3,711 

10,772 

218 

1,243 
227 

1,364 
465 
139 

f22  07.1 
21  37.5 
21  36.5 
20  17.2 
19  03.3 
18  30.2 
17  41.2 
16  35.3 
16  00.6 
15  81.0 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Raynham, 

Norton,    . 

Mansfield, 

Dartmouth, 

Westport, 

Berkley, . 

Rehoboth, 

Freetown, 

Somerset, 

Seekonk, 

195 

196 
646 
467 
358 
135 
253 
181 
315 
205 

$15  60.4 
15  51.9 
15  23.2 
14  49.7 
13  96.6 
13  87.6 
13  85.9 
13  81.2 
13  59.5 
11  37.1 

DUKES   COUNTY. 


Chilmark, 
Cottage  City, 
Edgartown, 


135 

22 

176 

136 


19  47.4 

5 

17  20.8 

6 

16  00.1 

7 

14  34.2 

West  Tisbury, 
Gosnold, . 
Gay  Head, 


54 

9 

46 


$12  96.2 
8  33.3 
1  89.1 


ESSEX  COUNTY. 


1 

NAHANT,      . 

108 

$41  25.9 

19 

Ipswich, . 

660 

fl5  73.8 

2 

Salem,     . 

3,736 

24  92.0 

20 

Beverly,  . 

1.746 

15  61.5 

3 

Haverhill, 

3,382 

24  09.1 

21 

Gloucester, 

3,965 

15  56.1 

4 

Manchester,     . 

267 

22  97.0 

22 

Amesbury, 

1,060 

15  44.5 

5 

Swampscott,   . 

482 

22  65.1 

23 

Danvers, 

1,285 

15  31.4 

6 

Lawrence, 

5,464 

20  53.5 

24 

Saugus,   . 

743 

15  28.8 

7 

Andover, 

872 

20  06.3 

25 

Lynnfield, 

108 

15  24.8 

8 

Lynn, 

8,804 

20  04.0 

26 

Newbur3^port, 

1,597 

15  20.2 

9 

Peabody, 

1,522 

19  81.1 

27 

Middleton, 

116 

14  80.1 

10 

Merrimac, 

398 

19  71.9 

28 

West  Newbury, 

246 

14  31.1 

11 

Bradford, 

764 

19  32.2 

29 

Rowley,  . 

143 

14  27.1 

12 

Boxford,. 

103 

18  77.2 

30 

Wenham, 

111 

14  20.7 

13 

No.  Andover,  . 

662 

18  64.6 

31 

Groveland, 

404 

14  17.1 

14 

Methuen, 

893 

16  90.5 

32 

Newbury, 

208 

13  67.7 

15 

Topsfield, 

114 

16  66.6 

33 

Salisbury, 

184 

12  66.1 

16 

Hamilton, 

172 

16  53.8 

34 

Rockport, 

737 

11  76.6 

17 

Georgetown,  . 

323 

16  48.0 

36 

Essex, 

235 

10  63.8 

18 

Marblehead,    . 

1,210 

15  89.2 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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1 

SUNDERLAND, 

86 

i|20  05.8 

14 

Warwick, 

85 

«13  80.6 

2 

Bernardston, . 

95 

18  73.1 

15 

Hawley, 

82 

13  21.0 

3 

Shelburne,     . 

254 

17  60.1 

16 

Buckland, 

228 

12  67.7 

4 

Greenfield,     . 

1,016 

17  20.2 

17 

Wendell, 

65 

12  67.5 

5 

Whately, 

93 

16  12.9 

18 

New  Salem,  . 

126 

12  44.6 

6 

Norths  eld,     . 

201 

15  47.8 

19 

Colrain, 

250 

12  09.3 

7 

Leyden, 

55 

15  45.4 

20 

Erving, 

181 

11  04.5 

8 

Orange, 

951 

15  35.6 

21 

Monroe, 

38 

9  85.3 

9 

Conway, 

212 

15  30.8 

22 

Charlemont,  . 

148 

9  85.0 

10 

Montague, 

1,103 

14  97.4 

23 

Heath,    . 

107 

9  32.8 

11 

Deerfield, 

485 

14  80.6 

24 

Shutesbury,   . 

79 

8  89.8 

12 

Ashfield, 

144 

13  88.8 

25 

Rowe,    . 

59 

8  61.9 

13 

Gill,       . 

110 

13  84.5 

26 

Leverett, 

112 

8  05.8 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

lONGMEADOW,       . 

72 

$32  79.5 

13 

Agawani, 

853 

$14  70.5 

2 

Holyoke, 

4,057 

27  93.8 

14 

Granville, 

172 

14  15.5 

3 

Springfield,   . 

6,810 

25  08.4 

15 

Brimfield, 

112 

13  83.9 

4 

Holland, 

14 

21  42.8 

16 

Montgomery, 

47 

13  62.3 

5 

Westfield,      . 

1,577 

19  99.3 

17 

E.  L'gmeadow, 

273 

13  23.3 

6 

Palmer, 

967 

18  03.7 

18 

Russell, 

155 

10  93.8 

7 

Hampden, 

91 

17  96.7 

19 

Blandford,     . 

166 

10  84.3 

8 

W.Springfield, 

1,185 

17  49.2 

20 

Chester, 

213 

10  62.3 

9 

Ludlow, 

316 

17  31.5 

21 

Southwick,     . 

168 

9  63.8 

10 

Chicopee, 

1,503 

17  26.8 

22 

Tolland, 

56 

8  92.8 

11 

Monson, 

571 

16  47.7 

23 

Wales,  . 

119 

7  75.0 

12 

Wilbraham,  . 

212 

16  40.6 

1 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

NORTHAMPTON,      . 

2,063 

$19  16.6 

13 

Hadley, 

273 

fl2  08.7 

2 

Ware,     . 

932 

18  86.0 

14 

Pelham, 

79 

11  69.0 

3 

Amherst, 

668 

17  54.3 

15 

Middlefield,  . 

71 

11  35.2 

4 

South  Hadley, 

758 

17  00.7 

16 

Worthington, 

118 

10  76.3 

5 

Easthampton, 

789 

16  70.8 

17 

Greenwich,    . 

62 

10  48.3 

6 

Westhampton, 

64 

15  62.5 

18 

Southampton, 

165 

9  50.7 

7 

Enfield, 

177 

14  27.5 

19 

Williamsburg, 

375 

9  39.9 

8 

Granby, 

134 

13  75.8 

20 

Huntington,  . 

267 

9  09.3 

9 

Prescott, 

53 

13  20.7 

21 

Cummington, 

104 

8  58.1 

10 

Hatfield, 

181 

12  96.4 

22 

Plainfield,      . 

65 

8  38.2 

11 

Belchertown, 

390 

12  30.7 

23 

Goshen, 

62 

5  64.5 

12 

Chesterfield, . 

80 

12  27.5 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 
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1 

WESTON,     . 

244 

$37  47.7 

28 

Reading, 

743 

$18  30.3 

2 

Lincoln, 

151 

33  82.7 

29 

Groton, 

373 

18  23.0 

3 

Newton, 

4,174 

31  22.1 

30 

Holliston, 

411 

18  04.5 

4 

Lexington,     . 

502 

30  09.6 

31 

Tewksburj,  . 

357 

18  01.6 

5 

Waltham, 

2,310 

28  59.3 

32 

Hoj)kinton,    . 

507 

17  64.2 

6 

Hudson, 

496 

28  25.8 

33 

Stoneham, 

933 

17  57.7 

7 

Burlington,    . 

68 

27  74.6 

34 

Dracut, 

350 

17  15.2 

8 

VVatertown,    . 

938 

26  80.4 

35 

Everett, 

3,291 

17  14.1 

9 

Sherborn, 

135 

26  20.8 

36 

Natick, . 

1,603 

16  81.7 

10 

Tyngsboro\  . 

85 

25  58.8 

37 

Marlborough, 

2,461 

16  62.9 

11 

Sudbur3% 

178 

25  42.7 

38 

Wayland, 

360 

16  02.4 

12 

Arlington, 

996 

24  53.2 

39 

Boxborough, . 

55 

15  90.9 

13 

Concord, 

752 

24  37.9 

40 

Wakefield,     . 

1,499 

15  62.9 

14 

Winchester,  . 

998 

23  89.4 

41 

Wilmington,. 

230 

15  30.8 

15 

Belmont, 

439 

23  75.2 

42 

Pepperell, 

600 

15  16.6 

16 

Cambridge,    . 

11,505 

23  68.0 

43 

Maynard, 

541 

15  08.4 

17 

Lowell, . 

9,748 

23  23.0 

44 

Shirley, 

198 

14  99.7 

18 

Maiden, 

4,211 

22  67.3 

45 

Ashland, 

375 

14  38.2 

19 

Littleton, 

174 

22  32.6 

46 

Townsend,     . 

295 

14  22.3 

20 

Medford, 

2,556 

21  69.2 

47 

Billerica, 

444 

14  10.4 

21 

Somerville,    . 

7,617 

21  20.0 

48 

Chelmsford,  . 

472 

13  72.7 

22 

Melrose, 

2,105 

20  13.6 

49 

Ayer,     . 

398 

13  58.8 

23 

No  Reading, 

141 

19  40.5 

50 

Carlisle, 

76 

13  15.7 

24 

Acton,  . 

272 

19  28.6 

51 

Westford, 

412 

12  66.2 

25 

Bedford, 

161 

19  00.6 

52 

Stow,    . 

115 

12  52.8 

26 

Framingham, 

1,856 

18  88.6 

53 

Ashby,  . 

156 

10  89.7 

27 

Woburn, 

2,353 

18  59.7 

54 

Dunstable,     . 

97 

8  34.6 

NANTUCKET   COUNTY. 


NORFOLK   COUNTY. 


BROOKimE, 
Wellesley, 
Milton,  . 
Cohasset, 
Canton, . 
Dover,  . 
Dedham, 
Walpole, 


2,347 
485 
938 
371 
503 
79 

1,234 
475 


$43  26.8 

9 

38  14.4 

10 

34  51.8 

11 

30  94.6 

12 

27  79.9 

13 

27  16.4 

14 

25  52.7 

15 

21  06.4 

16 

Hyde  Park, 
Franklin, 
Weymouth, 
Braintree, 
Needham, 
Quincv, . 
MillisI    . 
Wrentham, 


1,620 
558 

1,977 
861 
679 

3,635 
141 
458 


|20  89.1 
20  15.8 
20  06.1 
19  82.1 
19  78.6 
19  47.0 
19  43.2 
18  77.8 
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17 

Foxborough, . 

453 

|18  41.2 

23 

Medfield, 

257 

$15  56.4 

18 

Holbrook, 

425 

18  20.1 

24 

Norfolk, 

142 

15  26.8 

19 

Stoughton,     . 

621 

17  68.8 

25 

Avon,    . 

288 

12  94.5 

20 

Norwood, 

841 

17  86.0 

26 

Bellingham,  . 

219 

12  82.7 

21 

Randolph, 

591 

17  10.5 

27 

Aledway, 

505 

11  48.5 

22 

Sharon,  . 

223 

16  82.9 

PLYMOUTH   COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


HULL, 

Hingham, 

Mattapoisett, 

Abington, 

Bridgewater, 

Plymouth, 

Lakeville, 

Hanover, 

Carver,  . 

Whitman, 

Brockton, 

E.  Bridgew't'r, 

Kingston, 

W.Bridgew^'t'r, 


107 

$53  73.1 

15 

701 

22  32.8 

16 

139 

21  76.2 

17 

667 

20  27.4 

18 

557 

19  75.8 

19 

1,352 

19  38.1 

20 

91 

19  23.0 

21 

327 

18  58.0 

22 

135 

18  48.3 

23 

918 

18  46.0 

24 

5,174 

17  60.0 

25 

437 

17  51.7 

26 

281 

17  36.9 

27 

236 

17  30.8 

Middleboi'o' 

Norwell, 

Rockland, 

Marion, 

Marshfield, 

Halifax, 

Scituate, 

Plympton, 

Wareham, 

Rochester, 

Hanson, 

Pembroke, 

Dux  bury, 


974 
233 
922 
132 
247 

73 
389 

58 
503 
129 
185 
177 
272 


96.8 
66.1 
42.6 
18.1 
00.5 
74.3 
71.3 
79.8 
51.8 
24.0 
07.6 
76.8 
64.7 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


Winthrop, 


67,646 
683 


$26  95.9 
25  40.6 


Revere, 
Chelsea, 


1,356 
4,166 


fl9  54.5 
19  36.1 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


1 

LANCASTER, 

294 

$28  92.6 

11 

Southboroug' 

1,       276 

$20  80.7 

2 

Princeton, 

107 

28  50.1 

12 

Holden, . 

410 

19  71.7 

3 

Sterling, 

175 

27  73.7 

13 

N.  Brookfield 

481 

19  49.5 

4 

Phillipston,    . 

46 

25  66.6 

14 

Barre,    . 

330 

19  47.8 

5 

Harvard, 

188 

24  06.0 

15 

Hardwick, 

320 

18  46.3 

6 

Worcester,     . 

14,695 

23  81.6 

16 

Douglas, 

288 

18  43.6 

7 

Fitchbui'g, 

3,633 

22  50.6 

17 

Webster, 

590 

18  33.4 

8 

N.  Braintree, 

81 

21  18.5 

18 

Spencer, 

1,236 

18  09.5 

9 

Petersham,    . 

107 

20  86.3 

19 

Southbridge, 

752 

17  92.9 

10 

Hopedale, 

229 

20  35.9 

20 

Shrewsbury, 

232 

17  86.0 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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TOWNS. 
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Sum      appropri- 
ated  for   each 
child. 

21 

Warven, 

790 

fl7  44.4 

41 

Blaokstone,    . 

748 

$14  70.5 

22 

Westborough, 

654 

17  42.7 

42 

W.  Bo3iston, . 

520 

14  59.0 

23 

Uxbridge, 

528 

17  42.4 

43 

Mendon, 

139 

14  51.0 

24 

Grafton, 

804 

17  13.8 

44 

Templeton,    . 

456 

14  47.6 

25 

Boylston, 

97 

17  01.0 

45 

W.  Brookfield, 

231 

14  28.5 

26 

Lunenburg,    . 

171 

16  88.9 

46 

Charlton, 

279 

14  19.4 

27 

North  bridge, . 

933 

16  87.7 

47 

Mill  bury. 

818 

14  17.6 

28 

Dudley, . 

374 

16  78.9 

48 

Ashburnham, 

391 

14  02.9 

29 

Upton,    . 

270 

16  67.8 

49 

Sturbridge,    . 

285 

13  68.4 

30 

Leominster,   . 

1,386 

16  64.0 

50 

Hubbardston, 

191 

13  47.1 

31 

Sutton,  . 

428 

16  43.6 

51 

Brookfield,     . 

555 

13  45.7 

32 

Clinton, 

1,611 

~  16  30.3 

52 

Rutland, 

175 

12  40.5 

33 

Leicester, 

527 

16  29.5 

53 

Dana,     . 

87 

11  70.8 

34 

Oxford, . 

355 

16  12.1 

54 

Winchendon,. 

737 

■11  69.8 

35 

Athol,     . 

978 

15  82.9 

55 

Berlin,   . 

110 

11  49.0 

36 

Northborough 

344 

15  70.7 

56 

Oakham, 

107 

11  21.4 

37 

Westminster, 

220 

15  36.9 

57 

Royal  ston,     . 

124 

10  64.7 

38 

IMilford, 

1,297 

15  33.6 

58 

Auburn, 

257 

10  44.0 

39 

Gardner, 

1,522 

14  76.6 

59 

Paxton, . 

51 

10  10.8 

40 

Bolton,  . 

115 

14  75.9 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  — Fourth  Series. 


Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money  apjyropriated  by  the  dif- 
ferent Counties  in  the  State  for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included 
in  the  Average  Memberahip  of  the  Public  Sclwols. 


o 

COUNTIES. 

Avefage 
membership 

of  the 
Public  Schools. 

Sum  appro- 
priated 
for  each  child. 

1 

2 
8 
4 

6 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

SUFFOLK,    . 

•Norfolk, 

Hampden, 

Middlesex,     . 

Bristol,  , 

Worcester,     . 

Nantucket, 

Essex,    . 

Plj-mouth, 

Barnstable, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes,    . 

Franklin, 

73,750 

20,826 

19,209 

72,517 

27,919 

44,080 

293 

42,824 

15,416 

4,290 

7,930 

13,339 

578 

6,365 

$26  38.1 
23  57.4 
22  11.0 
21  81.9 
19  76.1 
19  39.8 
19  11.4 
19  10.7 
17  88.4 
17  78.5 
15  82.2 
15  30.5 
14  94.2 
14  68.8 

State, 

349,336 

f21  34.9 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  ~  Fourth  Series. 


Shoiving  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  State 
for  the  Education  of  Each  Child  included  in  the  Average  Member- 
ship of  the  Public  Schools. 


i 

o 

fa 

COUNTIES. 

Sum  appro- 
priated 
for  each  child. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

SUFFOLK, 

Norfolk, 

Hampden, 

Middlesex, 

Bristol, 

Worcester, 

Nantucket, 

Essex,  . 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes, 

Franklin, 

126  38.1 
23  69.9 
22  14.7 
21  83.7 
19  76.1 
19  46.1 
19  11.4 
19  10.8 
17  88.5 
17  78.5 
15  85.7 
15  33.9 
15  04.5 
14  70.4 

State,  . 

f21  37.3 
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Conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of, 176-178 

Attorney-General's  opinion  concerning  the  payment  of  tuition  in  certain  acade- 
mies,          147-150 

Bailey,  Henry  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 379-434 

^Esthetic  education  by  schoolroom  decoration, 382 

Berry,  N.  L.,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Newton,  valuable  contributions  from,    .      433 

Drawing,  enrichment  of  course  in, 382 

Drawing,  course  in,  books  containing  helpful  suggestions,        .        .        .       386,  397 

Culture  aims  of 384,  385 

Tabular  form  of, 385 

Hall,  James,  assistant  State  supervisor  of  drawing,  resignation  of,  .        .        .      381 

Sargent,  L.  "W.,  temporary  successor  to, 381 

Normal  drawing  teachers,  meeting  of,  at  the  State  House,         ....      382 

Outline  of  lessons  in  drawing  for  public  schools, 386-432 

Appearance  of  objects,  nine  years'  course  in, 397-412 

Enrichment  of  objects,  nine  years' course  in.  Part  I.,     ....       386-396 

Partn.; 422-432 

Pictures,  study  of, 382,  383 

Primary  grades,  suitable  for, 383 

Schoolroom  decoration,  aim  of, 382 

Structure  of  objects,  nine  years' course  in, 412-422 

Teachers  of  drawing  in  the  State  normal  schools,  appointment  of,         .       381,  382 

Year's  work,  statistics  of, 381 

Balliet,  Thomas  M.,  reference  to  paper  on  manual  training  by,         ....      171 

Barnstable  County,  report  of  agent  upon 229-281 

Bartlett,  George  H.,  principal  of  State  Normal  Art  School, 52 
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Eeckwith,  Walter  P.,  elected  principal  of  Salem  State  Normal  School,  ...        30 

Berkshire  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 335-349 

Blanchard,  Alfred,  member  of  committee  on  Horace  Mann  School,  report  of,       187-189 
Blind,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for.    See  Perkins  Institution. 
Board  of  Education,  agents  of,  reports  of.     See  Appendices. 

Agreement  with  Fitchburg  in  regard  to  model  and  practice  schools,         .       125-127 

Blind,  education  of,  super-vised  by, 18 

Duties  of, 9 

Financial  statement  of  treasurer  of.     See  Financial  statement. 
High  schools,  approval  of.     See  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Members  of, ^        .        .        .         5 

Normal  schools,  establishment  of  first, ' .        .        •        10 

Management  of, 11 

New  normal  schools, 11,  12 

Normal  schools  and  examination  of  teachers,  formal  vote  in  regard  to,   .        .      134 

School  attendance  and  truancy,  reference  to  report  on, 178 

Secretary  of.     See  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Sixtieth  annual  report  of, 9-20 

Statistics  of, i-cxlvii 

Boston,  normal  and  training  school,  course  of  study, 305-307 

Manual  training,  provision  for,  in 155,  156 

Boston  Parents'  Education  Association  for  Deaf  Children,  reference  to,  .  .  189 
Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal  of  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  ...  23 
Bridgewater  Normal  School,  entering  class,  1894,  largest  in  history  of,  .        .        .        23 

Boyden,  Albert  G.,  principal  of, 23 

Buildings,     . 25 

Normal  Hall,  changes  and  improvements  in, 25 

Special  needs  of, 25 

Tillinghast  Hall,  new  residence  hall,       . 25 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 216 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study,  in 23 

Mexico,  graduates  of  normal  school  at, 24 

Model  and  practice  schools,  number  of  pupils  in, 24,127 

Statistics  of,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1896, 25,  26 

Visitors,  report  of,        . 23-26 

Bristol,  Norfolk,  Dukes  and  Nantucket  counties,  report  of  agent  upon,         .       283-295 
Table  showing  increase  of  valuation  and  amount  raised  for  schools  in,    .       287,  288 

Brockton,  course  in  manual  training  in  high  school  of, 156 

Brookline,  training  class  for  college  graduates  in, 320,  321 

Buildings,  normal  school  (see  Schoolhouses), 11 

California  Council  of  Education,  report  of,  on  time  limits  in  course  of  studies,  468,  469 
Cambridge,  provisions  for  manual  training  in  high  schools  of,         ....      157 

Training  school  for  teachers, 308,  309 

Capen,  Elmer  H.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Salem  State  Normal  School,    .        .        .  30-33 

As  visitor  to  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School 45-51 

Chapin,  Charles  S.,  elected  principal  of  Westfield  State  Normal  School,         .        .  34,  37 

Chelsea,  manual  training  in  high  school,  no  action  in  regard  to 157 

Training  school  for  teachers, 309 

Children,  enrolment  of,  in  public  schools 63,  64 

Abstract  of  returns ii-cxxxiv 

Enumeration  of,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,      ...         63,  ii-lxxiv 
Child  Observations.     First  Series :  Imitation  and  Allied  Activities,  published 
under  auspices  of  Worcester  State  Normal  School  Graduates'  Asso- 
ciation,         42 

Clark,  Miss  Eliza  L.,  principal  of  Sarah  Fuller  Home 190 

Clarke  Institution.    See  Clarke  School. 
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Clarke  School  for  Deaf  at  Northampton: 

Beneficiaries  in,  for  1895-96, 181 

Dudley,  Lewis  J.,  president  of,  death  of, .       182-184: 

Expense  of  instruction  of  deaf  in, 214 

Oral  method  of  instruction,  brief  history  of, 182,183 

Maltby,  Lafayette,  treasurer  of,  resignation  of, 185 

Name  of,  chanoed  from  Clarke  Institution, 181,  182,  187 

Report  of  Franklin  Carter,  president  of  corporation,         ....       181-185 

Yale,  Miss  Caroline  A.,  principal  of, 181 

Report  of 185-187 

College  graduates,  training  class  for,  in  Brookline, 320,  321 

College  or  university,  incorporation  of,  legislation  concerning,         .        .        .       552,  553 

Colleges,  pedagogical  courses  in, 318-320 

Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  reports  of,  on  subjects  of  instruction  and  time 

limits 454,  455,  467,  468 

Conley,  George  H  ,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Framingham  State  Normal  School,      .  27-29 

As  visitor  to  State  Normal  Art  School, 52-54 

Conveyance  of  children  to  school,  efifect  upon  district  system  of  schools,       .       235,  236 

Act  of  Legislature  in  regard  to 81 

Advantages  of,      ..... 87 

Expense  of, 59,  87 

Correlation  of  drawing  with  other  studies.     See  Bailey,  Henry  T. 

Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  statistics,       .        .        .       i-cxlvii 
Attendance  on  school,  rank  of  towns  in  counties  and  counties  in  State,  cxxvlii-cxxxiv 

Cities  and  towns  in,  appropriations  by,  per  child xciv-cviii 

Course  of  studies,  (or  elementary  schools.     See  J.  T.  Prince. 

Danger  of  overcrowding, 20 

Examinations  in  Norfolk  County  in  regard  to 246 

Need  of  unification  and  correlation 346,  347 

New  subjects,  introduction  of, 247-253 

Observations  in  regard  to, 244-246 

Problems  in  framing, 172-174 

Progress  in, 247-253 

Range  of,  in  certain  towns,  previous  to  1877, 244 

Davis,  Prof.  William  M.,  on  the  State  Map  of  Massachusetts,         .        .        .       483-500 

State  map,  areal  work,  types  in  the  study  of, 486-492 

Excursions  in  study  of  geography,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .       498,  499 

Geographical  study,  objects  of, 484,  485 

Geography,  ob>ervational, 484-486 

Home  geogi-aphy  as  beginning  of  study, 497 

Linear  and  locative  work, 486 

Local  sheet,  relation  of  State  map, 495,  496 

Modern  v.  old-fashioned  geography,        . 495 

Occupation  by  man,  relation  of  surface  features  to 496,  497 

Physiographic  relations,  geographical  forms  explained  by,  .        .        .       493-195 
School  course,  apportionment  of  map  work  to  the  different  years  of  the,       497,  498 

Teachers,  preparation  of  the 498-500 

Types  in  the  study  of  areal  work, 486-492 

Deaf,  education  of,  provisions  for, 18 

Boston  Parents'  Education  Association  for  Deaf  Children  formed  in  interests  of,      189 
Educational  institutions  for.     See  American  School,  Clarke  School,  Horace 
Mann  School,  Sarah  Fuller  Home. 

Expenditures  for  instruciion  of, 214,  215 

Appropriation  for, 215 

Statistics  in  regard  to  schools  for,  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world,        .        .        .       182,  183 
Decoration  of  schoolrooms,  aim  of, '  .        .        .      382 
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Drawing  in  public  schools,  agent's  report  upon.     See  Bailey,  Henry  T. 

Appointment  of  first  agent  of, 249,  250 

Outline  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  for  Rural  Schools,  freely  distributed,       .        .      118 

Supervision  of, 118 

Dudley,  Lewis  J.,  president  of  corporation  of  Clarke  School,  death  of,    .         18,  182-184 
Dutton,  Samuel  T.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Brookline,  enrichment  of  courses 

in  grammar  grades 447,  448 

Edson,  A.  W.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of •       297-333 

Beverly,  training  school  for  teachers, 304 

Boston,  normal  and  training  school 304-308 

Course  of  study  in, 305-307 

Cambridge,  training  school  for  teachers, 308,  309 

Chelsea,  training  school  for  teachers, ,309 

Cities  maintaining  training  schools  and  classe=, 303 

College  graduates,  training  class  for,  in  Brookline,    .        .        .        .  320, 321 

Conclusions, 332,  333 

Fall  River,  training  school  for  teachers, 309,  310 

Gloucester,  training  school  for  teachers, 310 

Haverhill,  training  school  for  teachers, 310,  311 

Holyoke,  training  school  for  teachers, 311,  312 

Institutes  held.  State,  teachers', 300 

Lawrence,  training  school  for  teachers, 312,313 

Lynn,  training  school  for  teachers, 313,  314 

Meetings  of  school  committees  and  superintendents,  program  of,     .        .      302,  303 

New  Bedford,  training  school  for  teachers, 314,  315 

Newburyport,  training  school  for  teachers 315 

Northampton,  training  school  for  teachers, 315,  316 

Pedagogical  courses  in  colleges, 318-320 

Pittsfield,  training  school  for  teachers, •        .      316 

Public  addresses 300 

Qaincy,  training  school  for  teachers, 316,  317 

School  superintendents,  opinions  of,  on  relation  of  city  training  schools  to 

State  normal  schools, 321-327 

Schools  visited, 299 

Somerville,  training  school  for  teachers, 317 

Springtield,  training  school  for  teachers, 317 

Teachers' institute,  program  of, 301,  302 

Teachers'  meetings  held, 300 

Teachers,  professional  training  of, 303-333 

Training  schools,  city, 304-318 

Reasons  for  the  establishment  of, 327-329 

Summary  of  statistics  of, 318 

Weaknesses  in 329-331 

Woburn,  training  school  for  teachers, .        . 317,  318 

Educational  movement  in  Massachusetts,  characteristic  features  of,       .       .      204,  205 

Educational  museum, 178,  179 

Appropriation  for, 225 

Elementary  schools,  courses  of  studies  for,  problems  in  framing,     .        .        .        172-174 

"Work  of  agents  in  {see  Prince,  John  T.) 171,  172 

Enrichment  of  elementary  courses  of  studies,   .        .        .         442-452,455-457,476-478 
European  schools,  courses  of  elementary  studies  in,         .        .         440,453-455,470,471 

Evening  schools,  established  in  New  England  in  1836, 16 

Attendance  upon,  irregularity  of, 16,  17,  77 

Cities  and  towns  having,  abstract  of  school  returns, Ixxviii 

Number  of,  with  attendance  and  expense  of, 58,  76 

Number  of  teachers  in, 58 
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Evening  schools — Continued.  page 

Number  of  towns  maintaining  for  ten  years, 76 

Recommendations.of  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to,        ....        17 

Examination  questions  for  admission  to  normal  schools,         ....       517-548 

Expenditures  for  public  schools, 80-82 

Increase  in,  due  to  transportation  of  pupils, 81 

Summary  of, 59,06 

Ten  years,  table  of  (see  also  Statistics,  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  Names  of 

special  schools), 80 

Fall  River,  manual  training  in  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School, 157 

Training  school  for  teachers, 309,  310 

Feeble-minded,  Massachusetts  School  for,  at  Waltham 196-204 

Admission  to,  terms  of, 196 

Annual  State  appropriation  for, 18 

Applicants,  large  number  of,  under  present  administration  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to, 198 

Buildings  at,  progress  in  erection  of, 198 

Current  expenses  of 197 

Custodial  department,  encroaching  on  educational  work  of,      .        .       198,  199,  201 

Plan  suggested  to  remedy, 199,  204 

Feeble-minded,  education  of,  provision  for, 18 

Fernald,  Dr.  Walter  E.,  superintendent  of, 196 

Inmates  of,  number  and  age  of, 201 

Legislative  resolve  in  regard  to  new  buildings  at, 197,  198 

Statistics  of 196 

Superintendent's  report  of,  ... 200-204 

Trustees  of,  required  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 19 

Names  of, 200 

Report  of, 197t200 

Fernald,  Walter  E.,  superintendent  of  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded 

at  Waltham, 178 

Financial  statement  of  the  Board  of  Education, 216-225 

Appropriations  for  agents  of  the  Board .        .222 

Aid  to  normal  pupils, 222 

Educational  museum, 225 

Incidental  expenses, 223 

Normal  Art  School, 221 

Normal  schools, 216-220 

Teachers'  institutes, 223 

Travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Board 224 

Fitchburg,  agreement  with  State  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  model  and  prac- 
tice schools  in, , 125-127 

Manual  training  class  in  high  school  in, 158 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School,  first  year,  successful  work  of,        ...        .  45,  46 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 217 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study,  in 45 

Kindergarten  connected  with,  opening  of .        .        .        48 

Lectures  given  at, 48,  49 

Model  and  practice  schools : 

Agreement  with  city  of  Fitchburg  relative  to, 125-127 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study,  in 45 

Work  of  graduating  class  in 46,47 

Monroe,  Will  S.,  lectures  on  Historical  Pedagogy  given  by 49 

Books  recommended  by, 49,  50 

New  building,  wisely  planned,  thoroughly  built,  occupied  by,  .        .        .        .  45,  46 

Statistics  of,  for  1895-96 51 

Thompson,  John  G.,  principal  of 45 

Visitors,  report  of, 45,  51 
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Fletcher,  G.  T.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 335-349 

Conclusion, 349 

Conferences  with  individuals, 337,  338 

Course  of  studies,  need  of  unification  and  correlation,      ....       346,  347 

Correspondence  of, 338 

County  teachers'  associations, 338 

Graded  schools,  need  of  more  adaptation  to  individuals, 347 

High  schools,  State  tuition  in 343 

Inspection  of  schools  by, 337 

Laurel  Park  Institute,  sixth  annual  session  of, 338-340 

Program  of, 339, 340 

Normal  schools  visited  by, 341 

North  Adams,  advantages  from  nev?  normal  school  at, 341 

Public  meetings  held  by, 337 

Rural  schools,  needs  of, 344,  346 

School  attendance,  laxity  in 346 

School  buildings,  method  of  heating  and  ventilating,        ....       347,  349 
School  committees  and  superintendents,  meetings  for,       ....       340,  341 

Subjects  discussed  at, 341 

Small  towns,  additional  State  aid  to  schools  of, 344 

Results  of  such  aid, 344 

State  school  fund,  effects  of,  on  towns 343 

Superintendence,  necessity  of  fixed  and  universal, 342 

Teachers,  difficulty  in  supply  of, 342 

Teachers'  institutes 338-340 

Teachers'  meetings, 340 

Framingham  State  Normal  School,  addresses  and  entertainments  given  at,    .        .       29 

Crocker  Hall  and  May  Hall,  improvements  in, .27 

Huey  Brothers,  contractors, 28 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 218 

Hyde,  Miss  Ellen,  principal  of, 27 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study,  in, .        27 

Changes  in, 28 

Model  and  practice  schools,  instructors  in, 27 

Sabbatical  year  for  teachers, 28 

Statistics  of,  for  the  year  1895-96, 29 

Visitors,  report  of, _     .        .  27,  29 

Franklin  County,  agent's  report  on  work  in 335-349 

Fuller,  Miss  Sarah,  principal  of  Horace  Mann  School 187 

Commendation  of, 189 

Fund,  Massachusetts  school,  condition  of, 211-214 

Commissioners  of,  report  of, .        .       211-214 

Income  of,  for  1896, 60,  211 

Principal  and  income  of,  for  six  years,  1891-96, 214 

Reference  books  and  apparatus,  amount  expended  for viii-lxxvii 

Schedule  of  securities  in, 211-213 

Funds,  local,  amount  of,  applied  to  sc Jools, viii-lxxvii 

Geography,  study  of,  aided  by  the  State  map  of  Massachusetts,      .       .        .       483-500 

Geometry  correlated  with  drawing, 397-422 

Gloucester,  manual  training  under  discussion  in  school  board  of,    .        .        .        .      158 

Training  school  for  teachers, 310 

Gove,  Aaron,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Col.,  on  enrichment  of  courses  in 

grammar  schools, 449 

Graded  schools,  need  of  more  adaptation  to  individuals,  .        .        .        .        .        .      347 

Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools,         .        .         Ixxx-cxxii,  cxxxvi-cxlvii 

Amount  per  child  by  towns  for  State, Ixxxi-xcii 

By  counties  for  State, cviii 
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Graduated  tables  of  appropriations  for  schools —  Continued.  page 

Amount  per  child  by  towns  for  State —  Continued. 

By  towns  for  counties, xciv-cvi 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties, cix 

Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  schools cxi-cxxii 

Amount  per  town  by  counties, cxv-cxx 

By  counties  for  State, cxxi 

By  towns  for  State, cxi-cxiv 

Including  voluntary  contributions  by  counties cxxii 

Percentage  of  attendance,  average,  for  counties  of  State,    .        .        ,        .        cxxxiv 

By  towns  for  counties, cxxviii-cxxxiii 

By  towns  for  State cxxiv-cxxvii 

Grammar  schools,  the  study  of  geography  in, 483-500 

Greenough,  James  C,  resignation  of,  as  principal  of  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  34,  36 
Hagar,  Daniel  B.,  principal  of  Salem  State  Normal  School,  death  of,  .  .  .  20,  30 
Hall,  James,  resignation  of,  as  assistant  State  supervisor  of  drawing,    .        .        118-381 

Hampden  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 297-333 

Hampshire  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 335-349 

Hartwell,  Edward  M.,  address  given  by,  at  Worcester  State  Normal  School,         .        43 

Harvard  University,  pedagogical  courses  in, 318-320 

Haverhill,  course  in  manual  training  in  high  school  of, 153 

Ti-aining  school  for  teachers,        .........      310,  311 

High  schools,  attendance  upon,  misapprehension  regarding, 73,  74 

Attendance  upon,  steady  gain  in, 58,  73 

Approval  of, 140,  143 

Classification  of, 140,  147 

College  entrance  requirements,  relation  to, 357-375 

Discontinued,  or  not  returned  as  high  schools 139 

Distribution  of,  with  ratio  of  population  having  access  to,         ....        75 

Definition  of 152,  153 

Educational  values  in, 375 

Electives  in, 375,  378 

Geography  in,  study  of, 483-500 

Improvements  in  equipment  and  methods  of, 354 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  of, 355 

Institutions  not  under  order  and  superintendence  of  school  committees  re- 
ported as, .      146 

List  of,  em.ploying  two  teachers,  ........       142,  144 

List  of,  employing  one  teacher, 144,  145 

Manual  training  in,  provisions  for, 15,155,169 

Methods  in  teaching  history,  classics  and  English  literature,    .        .        .       355-357 

New  schools  reported  for  1895-96 136-138 

Number  of, 15,  58 

Number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in, 58 

Ontario's  system  of, 153,  151 

Real  and  nominal, 139,  140 

Salaries,  amount  of,  paid  to  principals  of, 58 

Summary  of  classification  of, 147 

Teachers  in,  normal  training  for, 123 

Tuition  in,  the  legal  right  of  every  properly  qualified  child,      ...        75,  343 
Hill,  Frank  A.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  report  of,       .        .        .         55,207 

As  commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts  school  fund 211-214 

Address  by,  on  State  Inspection  of  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  .        .        .       501-515 

Preface, 503,  504 

Massachusetts,  educational  department  of, 503 

New  York,  department  of  public  instruction  of, 504 

School  conditions  in  the  State  of, 503 

University  of  the  State  of, 503,  504 

Purpose  of  the  address,         .        .        .        .       ' 503 
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Hill,  Frank  A.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  report  of—  Co7itinued.  page 

Boaid  of  Education, 509,510 

Agents  of, 510,  511 

Secretary  of, 510 

Horace  Mann,  a  great  factor  in  a  world  movement 507,  508 

Obstacles  that  confronted, 506,  507 

Views  of  State  inspection, 505,506 

Massachusetts'  system,  strength  and  weakness  of •     .      514,  515 

Simplicity  of, 504,  505 

State  development.  State  inspection  dependent  on 509 

Supervision  by  superintendents,  growth  of, 511 

District, 511-513 
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State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 134,  135 

Statistical  returns,  summary  of, 57-60 

Analysis  of, 60-88 

Superintendent  of  schools,  list  of,  for  1895-96, 95-106 

Meetings  of,  and  topics  discussed, 115 

Table  showing,  by  counties,  towns  with  and  without,         ....       89 
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Secretary  of  Board  of  Education  —  Continued.  page 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  report  of —  Continued. 

Supervision  of  schools,  extent  of, 89-95 

List  of  towns  not  under  supervision 91-93 

Teacliers' institutes,  .        . 106-114 

Addresses  given  at, 114 

Instructors,  topics  presented, 111-114 

Location  of,  and  date  of  holding, 106,  107 

Towns  represented  in,  and  number  attending, 109-111 

Teachers  and  teachers'  wages, 57,  58 

Average  wages  of  women  and  men,  disparity  between,        ....        84 

Increase  in  number  of  male  teachers, 83,  84 

Time  schools  have  been  kept  during  each  year,  length  of,      .        .        .        .  77,  79 

Greatly  improved  showing  in, 78,  79 

Shaw,  E.  P.,  commissioner  of  Massachusetts  school  fund.     See  Fund,  Massachu- 
setts school. 
Small  towns,  additional  aid  to  schools  of,  ........      344 

Somerville,  manual  training  in,  condition  of,    . 162-166 

Training  school  for  teachers, 317 

Special  schools,  reports  of.     See  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Springfield,  manual  traininz  in  high  school  of, 166 

Training  school  for  teachers, 317 

State  aid  to  public  schools, 174-176 

Policy  of  other  States  in  regard  to, '    176 

State  examination  and  certification  of  teachers, 134,  135 

State  inspection  of  schools  in  Massachusetts 501-515 

State  institutions,  reformatorj',  at  Lancaster  and  Westborough,       ....  Ixxix 
State  map  of  Massachusetts  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  geography,    .        .        .       483-500 

State  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition, 150,  151 

State  school  fund,  effects  of,  on  towns, 343 

Statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1895-96,  ....       i-cxlvii 
Counties  and  towns  alphabetically  arranged  to  show  : 
First:  (a)  population  of  towns;  (6)  valuation  of  towns;  (c)  public  schools, 
number  of;  {d)  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age ;  (e)  per- 
sons between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age;  (/)  membership  and 
attendance  in  schools;  (gr)  recapitulation  by  counties,     .        .        .       ii-lxxiv 
Second:  (a)  different  teachers  required  and  employed,  number  of;  (6)  nor- 
mal pupils  and  normal  graduates  employed,  number  of ;  (c)  wages  of 
teachers,  average  per  month;  {d)  months  schools  have  kept;  (e)  high 
schools,  statistics  of;  (/)  recapitulation  by  counties,      .        .        .       iv-lxxv 
Third:  («)  amount  raised  by  taxes;  (6)  supervision  by  school  committees, 
expense  of;    (c)  supervision  by  superintendents;  (rf)    reports,   books 
and  supplies,  expense  of;  (e)  schoolhouses,  building,  altering  and  re- 
pairing; (/)  taxes,  total  amount  of,  and  voluntary  contributions ;    (g) 

recapitulation  by  counties, vi-lxxvii 

Fourth  :  (a)  local  funds  appropriated  for  schools ;  (6)  academies  and  private 
schools;  (c)    school  fund,  town's  share  of;  (c?)  apparatus,  portion  of 

fund  used  for;  (e)  recapitulation  by  counties, viii-lxxvii 

Evening  schools,  number,  attendance  and  expense  of,      ...        .         Ixxviii 
Graduated  tables,  first  seriea : 

Explanation  of, Ixxx 

Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,  .        .        .         Ixxxi-xciii 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child xciv-cvii 

By  counties,  per  child, cviii 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cix 

Graduated  tables,  second  series  : 
Explanation  of, ex 
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statistics,  abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1895-96  —  Continued.  page 

Graduated  tables,  second  series —  Continued. 
Percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools,      cxi 

By  cities  and  towns  of  State, cxi-cxiv 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties, .        .     cxv-cxx 

By  counties, cxxi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions,  .        .        .        .        .        .  cxxii 

Graduated  tables,  third  series,  attendance,  towns'  rank  in  State,       .     cxxiv-cxxvii 

Explanation  of, cxxiii 

Counties,  towns' rank  in cxxviii-cxxxiii 

Counties'  rank  in  State, cxxxiv 

Graduated  tables,  fourth  series, cxxxvi-cxlvii 

Explanation  of, cxxxv 

Appropriations  by  cities  and  towns  of  State,  per  child,  based  on  average 

membership, cxxxvi-cxxxix 

By  cities  and  towns  of  counties,  per  child, cxl-cxlv 

By  counties,  per  child, cxlvi 

By  counties,  including  voluntary  contributions, cxivii 

Institutions,  reformatory,  at  Lancaster  and  Westborough,        ....  Ixxix 

Summary  and  analysis  of, 57-90 

Stoddard,  E.  B.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Worcester  State  Normal  School,       .        .  39-44 

As  visitor  to  the  Normal  Art  School, 62-54 

Stringer,  Tommy,  education  of, 195 

Sub-primary  class, 472 

Summer  schools  and  teachers'  associations, 272 

Summer  scholarships  would  be  helpful  to  normal  school  teachers, .        .        .       131,  132 

Superannuated  teachers, 133 

Supervision  of  schools,        . 501-515 

Effects  from  increase  of, 353 

Expense  of,  by  committees 'and  by  superintendents,  .        .        .        .        .     vi-lxxvi 

For  ten  years, 88 

Summary  of, 59 

Extent  of, 89-95 

Importance  of, 13,  14 

Inception  of, '. 13 

Massachusetts  policy  of,  thought  worthy  of  imitation, 91 

Norfolk  County  meeting,  1877,  resolution  adopted  in  regard  to,       .        .        .      238 
School  committee  meetings  in  1877  for  purpose  of  considering  the  question 

of, 238 

Time  arrived  for  further  legislative  action  in  regard  to,     .        .        .        .        15,  342 

Towns  not  under  supervision,  names  of, 91-93 

Names  of,  ineligible  to  receive  State  aid,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .  93, 94 

Number  of,  eligible  to  receive  State  aid, 94 

Voluntary  system,  limit  of,  nearly  reached, 90 

Superintendents  of  schools, 240-243 

Employment  of,  in  Middlesex  and  Barnstable  counties, 244 

Employment  of,  legalized  in  1854, 243 

Improved  standards  of  teaching  in  town  having, 244 

Laws  in  regard  to,  referred  to, 240,  241 

List  of,  for  1895-96,  with  location  of, 95-106 

Meetings  of,  and  subjects  treated  at, 115,302,303 

Need  of,  where  teachers  are  all  women, 95 

Parker,  Col.  Francis  W.,  employed  as, 240 

Results  of,  supervision  by, .        .       241-243 

Table  showing  number  of  towns  employing,  and  number  not  employing,       .       89 
Time  opportune  for  requiring  all  towns  to  employ,   .        .        .        .        .        .      244 

Teachers'  associations, 272, 338 
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Teachers  and  schools,  number  of, 9 

Teachers,  difficulty  in  supply  of, 342 

Examination  and  certification  of.     See  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Geography  teachers,  preparation  of, 498-500 

Increase  In  number  of, 84 

Meetings  of, 340 

Normal  graduates  and  undergraduates, iv-lxxv 

Normal  training  for  high  school  teachers, 123 

State  should  insist  upon, 134 

Number  of,  employed, 57,  58 

Employed  for  ten  years, ' 83 

Employed  and  required, ii-lxxv 

Who  have  atrended  normal  schools, 57,  58,  83 

Number  employed  in  evening  schools, 58 

Permanency  of  service, 84 

Professional  qualifications  of, 290 

Professional  training  of.     See  Edson,  A.  W. 

Rejection  of  unpromising  candidates  for  positions  as,       .        .        .        .        .      130 

Superannuated 133 

Training  of, 265 

"Wages  of.     See  Wages. 

Teachers'  institutes, 106-114 

Addresses  given  at, 114 

Agents'  reports  upon 271,  300,  338-340 

Amendment  to  law  relating  to, 108 

Instructors  and  topics  presented  by, 111-114 

Location  of,  and  date  of  holding, 106,  107 

Program  of ^ 301,  302 

Service  of, 17 

Towns  represented  in,  and  number  of  persons  attending,  ....       109-111 

Teaching  of  geography,  methods  in, 483-500 

Text-books  and  supplies,  expense  of,  for  ten  years, 85 

Change  in  form  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  expense  of,  results  of,  .        .        .        .  85,  86 

Thomas,  Edith  M.,  education  of, 194 

Expenditure  for, 215 

Thompson,  John  G.,  principal  of  Fitchburg  State  Normal  School, ....        45 
Tillinghast,  C.  B.,  treasurer  of  the  Board,  financial  statement  of,  .        .        .       216-225 

Time  schools  have  been  kept,  length  of, 58,  77,  iv-lxxv 

Training  schools 268,321-327 

Admission  to,  standard  of,  less  exacting  than  in  State  normal  schools,    .        .        35 

City, 304-318 

Relation  of,  to  normal  schools  (see  also  Model  and  practice  schools),      .       128-130 

Treasurer  of  the  Board,  financial  statement  of, 214-225 

Truancy.     See  School  attendance. 

Truant  schools, 275-277 

Tuition,  free  high  school,  the  right  of  every  qualified  child, 75 

State  reimbursement  of  high  school  tuition 150,  151 

Valuation,  ratio  of  expenditures  to, 82 

Visitors  to  normal  schools,  reports  of : 

Bridgewater, 23-26 

Fiichburp 45-51 

Framingham, 27-29 

Salem, .  30-33 

State  Normal  Art  School, 52-54 

Westfield 34-38 

Worcester 39-44 

Volta  Bureau,  publications  by.,  in  regard  to  schools  for  deaf, 182 
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Wages  of  teachers, 57,  58,  83 

Disparity  between  average  wages  of  men  and  women, 84 

For  ten  years, 83 

Increase  in, 84 

Waltham,  manual  training  in  high  school  of,  established  course  in,        .        .        .      167 
School  for  Feeble-minded  at.    See  Feeble-minded. 

Walton,  George  A.,  agent  of  the  Board,  report  of, 229-281 

Appointment  of,  in  1871, 231 

Service  of,  sketch  of  twenty -five  years  of 232-281 

Synopsis  of  work  in  general, 232,233 

Withdrawal  from  service  of  Board, 232 

Academies  and  private  schools,  report  of, 233 

Agents  of  the  Board,  employment  of,  a  special  means  of  supervision  of 

schools, 238-240 

Reference  to  duties  of, 231 

Conveyance  of  children,  legislative  act  concerning,  an  aid  in  abolishing  the 

district  school  system, 235,  236 

Courses  of  studies  in  certain  towns, 244-253 

Examinations  in  Norfolk  County,  in  regard  to, 246 

New  subjects,  introduction  of, 247-253 

Drawing, 249 

Manual  training, 251 

Military  drill, 248 

Music 247 

Nature  studies, 250 

Physical  training, 248 

Physiology  and  hygiene, 252 

Range  of,  previous  to  1877, 244 

Conclusion, 280 

District  system  of  schools, 233-235 

Kindergarten,  instruction  in, 262 

Methods  of  teaching,  important  changes  in, 254-262 

Arithmetic, 257 

Correlation  of  studies, 261 

Enrichment  of  grammar  school  course, 259 

Geography, 258 

Grammar, 257 

Reading, 254 

Recent  changes  in  courses  of  studies, 259 

Written  exercises, 255 

Resignation  of,  as  agent  of  the  Board, 13,117 

School  attendance,  compulsory  laws  in  regard  to, 273,  274 

Academies  and  private  schools .        .        .      279 

Enforcement  of  laws 277 

Free  text-books,        . 279 

Remedies  suggested, 278 

Truant  schools, 275 

School  attendance  and  truancy,  investigation  by, 66 

School  buildings  and  appliances 243,  244 

School  committees,  supervision  of  schools  by •       236-238 

Meetings  of, 238 

School,  pupil  and  teacher,  relation  of, 263 

Superintendents  of  schools,  results  of  employment  of,       ...        .       240-243 

Teachers,  training  of, 265 

Normal  schools  and  training  schools  for, 267 

Summer  schools  and  associations  for, 272 

Teachers'  institutes, 271 
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Wardwell,  Homer  B.,  expenditure  for  instruction  of, 215 

"Warner,  Miss  Annette  J.,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Fitchburg  State  Normal 

School, 381, 382 

Wells,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  Framingham  State  Normal 

School, 27-29 

As  visitor  to  Normal  Art  School,  Boston, 52-54 

Wellesley  College,  pedagogical  courses  in 320 

Westborough,  State  reform  school  at, Ixxix 

Westfield  State  Normal  School,  thorough  and  effective  work  in,     ....        34 
Addresses  and  readings  given  at,         .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        38 

Admission  to,  effect  of  raising  standard  of, 35,  36 

Attendance  upon, 35,  36 

Boarding  hall,  supervision  of, 37 

Chapin,  Charles  S.,  elected  principal  of, 34,  37 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 220 

Greenough,  James  C,  resignation  as  principal  of, 34,  36 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study,  in, 34 

■  Statistics  of,  for  1895-96, 38 

Teachers,  resignation  of, 37 

Additional,  employed, 36 

Training  school,  instructors  in,    ... 34 

Visitors,  report  of, 34-38 

Whitney,  Milton  B.,  report  of,  as  visitor  to  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,     .  34-38 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  by, 9-20 

Williams,  Job,  L.H.D.,  principal  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn., 180 

Woburn  training  school  for  teachers, 317,  318 

Worcester  County,  report  of  agent  on  work  in, 297-333 

Worcester,  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  high  schools,  .  .  .  167,  168 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  scholarships  in,  legislation  concerning,  .  553,  554 
Worcester  State  Normal  School,  admission  to,  effect  of  raising  standard  of,   .        .       39 

Apprenticeship,  system  of, .        .      127 

Child   Observations.    First  Series :  Imitation  and  Allied  Activities,  published 

under  auspices  of  Graduates'  Association  of, 41,42 

Expenditures  for  support  of, 220 

Grounds  of,  attention  called  to  possibilities  for  extensive  Improvements  in,     .  42,  43 

Gymnasium  at,  workmanship  and  furnishings  highly  satisfactory,  ...        41 

Address  appropriate  to  opening  of,  given  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,        .        43 

Graduates  attend  training  class  in, 41 

Instructors,  with  branches  of  study,  in, 39 

Primary  school  and  kindergarten  connected  with  students,  observation  in,      40, 128 

Russell,  E.  Harlow,  principal  of 39 

Statistics  of,  for  1895-96, 43,  44 

Teaching  staff,  changes  in, 40 

Visitors,  report  of, 39-44 

Yale,  Miss  Caroline  A.,  principal  of  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,    .      181 
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